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TARIFF  HEARINGS. 


^  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Thursday^  November  19^  1908. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  first  hear  Mr.  Saitta,  and  conclude  the 
hearing  on  lemons. 

STATEMENT  OF  UB.  PHILIP  F.  SAITTA,  258  BBOADWAY,  NEW 

TOKK,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Saitta.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  rep- 
resent the  fruit  importers  and  dealers  in  New  York. 

A  great  deal  was  said  yesterday  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  Italian 
lemons,  and  I  would  like  as  briefly  as  possible,  in  a  few  words,  give 
you  the  facts  as  to  what  the  cost  of  lemons  is  in  New  York  City. 

Lemons  have  never  been  landed  in  New  York  to  my  knowledge, 
with  an  experience  of  fully  twenty-five  years,  at  less  than  $2.40  to 
$2.45  per  box.  The  freight,  stated  yesterday  to  be  25  cents,  has 
never  m  my  experience  been  less  than  30  cents,  Is.  3d.,  English  money, 
thereby  making  it  30  cents  per  box. 

Mr.  CiiABK.  What  was  that  first  statement  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  That  lemons  can  not  be  landed  in  New  York,  including 
the  duty,  at  less  than  $2.40. 

Mr.  Clark.  Including  the  duty? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  is,  I  may  add  here,  not  only  for  the 
best  quality  of  lemons,  but  half  of  the  firsts,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
trade,  and  half  of  the  seconds.  The  freight,  as  stated,  is  30  cents. 
The  duty  is  80  cents,  and  then  there  is  also  a  duty  upon  the  shook 
of  15  per  cent  if  it  is  of  American  make  and  30  per  cent  if  it  is  of 
Italian  make.  Thev  make  it  invariably  15  per  cent,  although  the 
material  from  which  they  make  the  boxes  comes  from  this  country, 
especially  from  Maine — ^a  kind  of  wood  that  is  not  used  for  any  other 
than  that  specific  purpose.  They  have  to  mix  that  wood  with  Italian 
wood,  and  therefore  it  pays  an  additional  15  per  cent.  The  total 
dutv  is  in  the  neighborhooa  of  82  to  85  cents  a  box.  The  actual  cost 
of  lemons  in  Italy  during  the  cheapest  time  of  the  year,  which  is 
between  the  months  of  December  and  March  or  the  early  part  of 
April,  is  4s.  9d.  per  box,  English  monej^.  Plus  the  freight  and  plus 
the  duty,  lemons  can  never  oe  landed  in  New  York  City  at  a  less 
price  than  $2.42  a  box,  and  that  is  only  periodically  and  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  when  lemons  are  the  cheapest,  as  stated  before, 
between  December  and  March,  but  later  on,  in  April,  lemons  advance, 
owing  to  the  enormous  demand  of  the  European  market,  from  4s.  9d. 
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to  6s.  6d.,  and  sometimes  7s.,  for  the  months  of  April  and  May. 
After  that  there  is  another  advance  during  June,  July,  and  August 
to  at  least  8s.  6d.  and  9s.  6d.  per  box,  making  the  cost  here  in  New- 
York  during  the  winter  months  $2.45,  during  the  months  from  March 
to  June  about  $2.75  to  $2.90  per  box,  and  during  the  months  from 
June  to  October  about  $3  to  $3.50  per  box. 

You  gentlemen  can  readily  see,  according  to  the  comparison  of  our 
California  friends,  that  they  can  make  a  fabulous  profit  even  at  the 
price  quoted  by  them,  $2.32,  for  laying  down  their  lemons  in  the 
New  York  market. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
One  is  that  during  the  winter  time  the  California  people  do  not  dare 
risk  bringing  lemons  to  the  eastern  market,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
dangerous  for  them  to  bring  the  lemons  there  owing  to  the  cold 
weather,  and  they  can  not  get  heated  cars  in  which  to  bring  them. 
Therefore  they  keep  away  as  much  as  possible  from  the  eastern  market, 
but  during  the  other  times  lemons  from  Calif 6rnia  come  into  the 
New  York  market  and  conmiai\d  a  price  all  the  way  from  $3  to  $5  a 
box.  California  lemons  generally  sell  in  the  New  York  market  or 
elsewhere  at  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  a  box  more  than  the  Italian 
lemons  can  sell  for,  except  the  Majori,  which  comes  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sorrento,  Italy.  That  lemon  comes  the  nearest  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  California  lemon,  and  it  sells  very  high,  but  no  lemon 
can  compare  with  the  California  lemon,  owing  to  its  beautiful  appear- 
ance. It  is  perfect.  It  goes  through  a  certam  process  that  makes  it 
clean  and  beautiful,  and  owing  to  its  beautiful  shape  it  attracts  the 
eye.  It  is  used  by  the  best  class  of  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Italian  lemon  is  used  by  the  poor  element.  The  American  of  wealth 
does  not  care  whether  he  pays  25  cents  or  50  cents  a  dozen  for  lemons. 

The  Chairman.  Please  do  not  spend  so  much  time  on  that  sub- 
ject. We  have  the  names  of  36  persons  on  the  list  to  be  heard  to-day, 
and  there  will  probably  be  a  number  of  others.  Please  confine  your- 
self to  the  facts  and  not  to  an  argument  as  to  whether  or  not  the  price 
should  be  lower  to  the  poor  people. 

Mr.  Saitta.  The  only  matter  I  want  to  explain  to  you  is  the  matter 
of  how  the  lemon  is  sold.  For  instance,  the  Italian  lemon  is  sold 
for  1  cent  in  New  York,  and  that  to  the  poor  people  is  certainly  an 
advantage. 

The  Chairman.  Lemons  at  1  cent  apiece  are  a  great  deal  better 
than  lemons  at  5  cents  apiece  to  either  the  poor  or  rich. 

Mr.  Saitta.  With  some  people. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  much  does  the  duty  on  one  lemon  amount  to? 

Mr.  Saitta.  There  is  an  average  of  330  lemons  to  a  box,  and  of 
course  in  the  summer  time  they  ship  a  smaller  lemon,  possibly  420 
to  520  in  a  box. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  About  one-eighth  of  a  cent  under  the  present  duty? 

Mr.  Saitta.  The  present  duty  would  be  a  little  more  than  one- 
eighth;  one-third,  not  quite  one-third. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  would  be  less  than  that.  How  much  would  that 
cheapen  the  lemon? 

Mr.  Saitta.  The  question  is  this:  The  lemon  on  the  other  side,  as 
stated  to  you,  costs  more  than  the  California  lemon,  and  we  can  not 
compete  with  California.    Therefore  California  has  nothing  to  fear 
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even  if  the  duty  is  taken  off  or  reduced  to  the  original  amount,  what 
it  was  some  years  ago. 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  do  compete  and  take  the  greater  part  o± 
the  market? 

Mr.  Saptta.  The  only  question  is  this:  The  reason  we  take  the  bulk 
of  the  market  is  because  California  can  not  produce  them ;  they  have 
not  the  stuff  to  supply  the  poorer  people,  and  if  a  heavier  duty 
is  placed  on  the  ^oas,  who  is  going  to  suffer  ?  They  can  not  go  to 
California  and  snip  oranges  for  lemons,  and  they  have  not  the 
lemons.  If  California  had  the  lemons  to  send  into  the  market  you 
would  not  need  to  put  a  cent  of  duty  on  them ;  they  would  drive  out 
the  foreign  lemons  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  compete  on  oranges? 

Mr.  Saitta.  We  can  not  compete  on  lemons,  and  you  will  see  the 
time  when  California  lemons  will  drive  out  the  Italian  lemons,  and 
that  time  will  not  be  many  years  in  coming. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  brier,  you  contend  that  the  only  reason  that 
the  California  people  do  not  control  the  New  York  market  is  because 
they  have  not  sufficient  lemons  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir;  the  only  time  when  they  ship  lemons  to  New 
York  is  when  they  want  to  trv  to  discourage  the  Italian  people  from 
sending  their  lemons  to  New  V^ork.  If  they  had  enough  lemons  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  they  would  not  need  to  do  that,  they  could  sell  them 
the  same  as  they  do  the  oranges.  For  instance,  last  week  they  shipped 
into  the  New  1  ork  market — when  the  market  was  $4  and  $4.25,  when 
they  saw  that  there  was  a  steamer  coming  to  the  city  of  New  York — 
they  sent  26  cars  and  broke  the  market  $1  a  box.  They  do  not  want 
the  Italians  to  ship  lemons  to  this  country.  If  they  do  not  ship  the 
price  of  lemons  will  go  up.  Lemons  are  perishable,  and  the  price 
will  go  up  every  day  from  25  cents  to  50  cents,  and  they  would 
reap  the  benefit,  because  there  are  no  goods  in  the  market.  Instead 
of  $3.50,  $4,  $5,  or  $6,  I  have  seen  the  time  when  the  California 
lemons  brought  $7  a  box,  the  same  as  oranges.  California  oranges 
to-day  sell  at  from  $4  to  $5  a  box,  whereas  Porto  Rico  oranges  are 
selling,  and  I  sold  them  myself  the  other  day,  at  from  90  cents  to 
$1.40  a  box.  TheiiB  is  no  duty  on  the  Porto  Rican  product,  and  it 
is  a  good  orange,  only  it  does  not  compete. 

The  Chairman.  The  five  minutes  you  asked  for  expired  long  ago. 
You  said  that  you  wanted  to  talk  on  lemons  for  five  minutes,  and  you 
have  been  talking  much  longer  than  that.  Please  get  down  to  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Saitta.  I  would  like  to  says  a  few  words  in  reference  to  labor. 
It  has  been  stated  that  labor  on  the  other  side  is  cheap.  Labor  in 
Europe  is  not  cheap.  Labor  has  advanced  from  2  lire  to  5  lire  a  day. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  work  of  one  man  in  this  country  equals  the 
work  of  two  men  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  sav  that  the  work  of  one  man  here  is  equal 
to  the  work  of  two  men  there? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  vou  please  state  how  vou  have  determined 
that  fact? 

Mr.  Saitta.  My  knowledge  is  from  actual  experience.  You  take 
an  Italian,  for  instance,  accustomed  to  the  climate  there,  and  lie  will 
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not  work  durinff  the  very  hot  part  of  the  day.  Furthermore,  the  food 
they  eat  is  mudi  heavier  and  makes  them  lazier.  Second,  they  have 
not  the  smartness  and  the  quickness  of  the  American  people  and  they 
do  not  accomplish  what  the  American  people  can  accomplish.  Third, 
the  scarcity  or  labor  there  now,  which  is  caused  by  the  enormous  immi- 

f  ration  to  this  country.  Last  year,  when  I  was  in  Europe,  it  was 
ard  to  get  a  man  to  ao  a  day's  work ;  we  could  not  find  any.  This 
year  there  are  probably  more,  because  a  great  many  people  have  re- 
turned to  Europe.  They  are  gradually  coming  back,  however,  be- 
cause you  can  not  keep  them  there  if  they  have  once  been  in  this 
glorious  country. 

Mr.  Clark,   i  ou  say  that  the  Italians  eat  heavier  food  than  we  do? 

Mr.  Saitta.  I  mean  by  heavier  food  that  they  drink  a  little  wine. 
That  makes  them  a  little  stupid.  They  eat  more  food  cooked  with 
oil  and  things  of  that  kind,  which  makes  the  food  heavier. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  we  ate  more  food  than  any  people  on  earth  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  is  it  that  when  you  bring  an  Italian  over  here 
that  then  he  works  better? 

Mr.  Safita.  The  climatic  conditions  are  different.  It  is  not  so  hot 
and  he  works  better. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  they  work  over  there? 

Mr.  Saitta.  They  have  their  union.  The  time  used  to  be  from 
sunrise  to  sundown,  but  they  do  not  work  that  way  any  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  they  work? 

Mr.  Saitta.  I  think  it  is  nine  hours. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  many  hours  do  they  work  here? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Eight  hours. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  compensation  do  they  get  over  there? 

Mr.  Saitta.  From  4J  to  5  francs  a  day,  about  90  cents. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  compensation  here? 

Mr.  Saitta.  It  varies.  The  Calif ornians  claim  that  they  pay  $2.  I 
have  been  in  California  and  I  know  that  they  can  get  labor  cheaper 
than  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  An  Italian  in  Italy  or  Sicily  can  pick  as  many  lemons 
in  a  day  as  an  Italian  in  California  or  Florida  can  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  He  might. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  the  very  same  kind  of  labor  in  Florida  and 
California  as  they  have  in  Italy? 

Mr.  Saitta.  No;  the  farmers  in  Italy  will  not  work  as  good  as  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  what  happens  to  an 
Italian  from  the  time  he  leaves  Italy  until  the  time  he  strikes  America 
that  makes  him  a  better  laborer  in  the  United  States  than  in  Italy? 

Mr.  Saitta.  It  is  the  climate  and  the  mode  of  living. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  climate  is  no  different  in  Florida  and  California, 
where  they  raise  the  lemons  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  conditions  and  the  mode 
of  living. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  a  lire  in  our  money  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  About  20  cents. 

Mr.  Clark,  They  used  to  get  2  lires? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  about  40  or  45  cents? 
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Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now  they  get  5  lire? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Positively. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  makes  over  a  dollar  a  day  that  they  get  in  Italy? 

Mr.  Saitta.  From  90  cents  to  $1. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  they  not  stay  in  Italy  ? 

Mr.  Sattta.  a  great  many  of  them  do,  but  they  can  do  better  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  can  not  do  very  much  better  here  if  they  are 
getting  those  large  wages  there? 

Mr.  Saitta.  That  has  only  been  of  late  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  women  work  in  the  orange  groves  in  Italy? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  mucn  do  they  get? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Not  so  much  as  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Sattta.  About  50  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Do  children  work  there  picking  lemons? 

Mr.  Saitta.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  women  working 
in  the  fields  only  get  one-half  of  what  the  men  get  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  You  must  understand  that  one  man  will  get  3  lire 
and  another  man  will  get  5  lire.  A  man  who  packs  lemons  has  to  be 
an  expert,  and  he  gets  more  money  than  the  man  who  picks  lemons. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  we  want  to  ascertain  is  what  common  laborers 
get  in  Italy.  I  am  not  talking  about  skilled  laborers,  but  common 
foreign  laborers. 

Mr.  Saitta.  There  are  two  classes — one  that  carries  the  fruit  and 
the  other  that  packs  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  does  the  man  get  who  picks  the  lemon  off  the 
three?    That  is  very  simple  work. 

Mr.  Sattta.  From  3  lire  to  ^  lire  a  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Sattta.  Sixty  to  70  cents.  A  man  who  packs  lemons  will  get 
90  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  is  a  sort  of  a  skilled  laborer  ? 

Mr.  Sattta.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  he  has  to  be  a  man  who  under- 
stands his  business,  because  the  Italian  lemons  do  not  run  in  uni- 
form sizes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  other  laborers  in  the  field  there, 
besides  those  who  pick  lemons,  get  ? 

Mr.  Sattta.  They  get  about  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  another  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you. 
What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  in  Italy  and  in  the  United 
States  to  one  of  these  laborers,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  It  depends  on  who  the  person  is.  An  Italian  there 
of  the  poorer  class  can  live  very  cheaply,  because  he  does  without  a 
good  many  things  which  in  this*^ country  the  people  will  not  do  with- 
out. Moreover,  they  only  eat  two  meals  a  day  over  there,  as  against 
three  meals  here.  In  the  morning  the  poorer  class  will  not  eat  until 
11  o'clock,  and  then  they  have  their  dinner  some  time  during  the 
jifternoon. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  stated  about  ten  minutes  ago  that  they 
ate  heavier  food. 

Mr.  Saitta.  I  mean  a  heavier  quality  of  food.  For  instance,  a 
man  will  eat  a  great  mess  of  beans  or  lentils  and  use  a  great  deal  of 
olive  oil  and  wine. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  that  does  not  make  them  feel  heavier  than  a 
great  big  piece  of  bacon,  does  it? 

Mr.  Saitta.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  want  to  ascertain  is  how  much  is  the  difference 
to  an  Italian  laborer  who  is  employed  in  the  simplest  kind  of  labor, 
the  one  who  picks  these  lemons  off  the  trees  and  does  that  sort  of 
work,  how  much  is  the  difference  between  his  cost  of  living  and  the 
American  laborer  who  does  the  same  kind  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  An  American  will  probably  live  up  to  all  he  eaiTis. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  you  that?  Do  you  know  what  the 
difference  is? 

Mr.  Saitta.  They  use  up  every  dollar  they  earn. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  the  American  labor  and  the 
Italian  labor,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  I  do  not  know  the  difference  between  the  one  and  the 
other. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  I  will  withdraw  the  question. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  For  whom  do  you  appear? 

Mr.  Saitta.  I  appear  for  the  importers  and  the  buyers,  the  dealers 
who  buy  the  fruit  at  wholesale. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  they  call  jobbers? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir;  jobbers. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  difference  it  makes 
to  you  whether  lemons  are  $2.45  or  $2.65,  or  whether  California 
lemons  are  more  or  less  than  Italian  lemons;  you  handle  them  at 
whatever  price  they  are? 

Mr.  Saitta.  If  the  duty  is  increased  the  Italian  lemons  can  not 
come  to  this  country,  and  the  importers  will  have  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Would  they  not  handle  the  California  lemons? 

Mr.  Saitta.  No  ;  because  those  lemons  are  handled  direct. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  how  oranges  are  handled  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yesterday  I  telephoned  to  two  groceries  here  in 
Washington  for  some  oranges  and  they  both  gave  me  the  same  answer, 
that  they  had  onlv  two  kinds,  California  and  Florida  oranges,  and 
they  sai^  that  the  t'lorida  oranges  were  GO  cents  a  dozen  and  the  Cali- 
fornia oranges  $1  a  dozen.  In  view  of  the  testimony  we  have  had 
here,  I  would  like  to  know  where  the  profit  comes  in  between  the  price 
at  w^hich  these  oranges  are  sold  and  the  price  which  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, the  man  who  eats  the  orange,  has  to  pay? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Oranges  vary,  for  instance,  in  size  from  96  up  to  200 
about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  difference  in  the  size  makes  the 
difference  in  the  price,  and  there  is  also  a  difference  in  the  quality. 
A  good  California  orange  running  from  126  to  150  w^ould  bring  from 
$4.50  to  $5  a  box. 

Mr.  Needham.  How  can  you  say  that  when  the  trade  journals  give 
the  price  at  $2  a  box  ? 
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Mr.  Saitta.  California  oranges? 

Mr.  Xeedham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  This  man  stated  that  the  California  oranges  he  had 
ordered  from  New  York  by  telegraph  and  that  they  cost  him  $7  a 
box,  the  oranges  which  he  was  retailmg  here  at  $1  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Saitta.  I  know  that  the  week  oef ore  last  oranges  sold  at  $7 
a  box  at  auction. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  This  committee  wants  to  know  where  the  profit  is? 

Mr.  Saitta.  The  profit  goes  to  the  growers  and  the  retailers. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Well,  the  profit  does  not  go  to  the  growers,  accord- 
ing to  any  testimony  presented  here. 

Mr.  Saitta.  The  matter  has  not  been  presented  in  a  way  so  as  to 
give  the  actual  facts.  For  instance,  the  California  people  claim  that 
they  make  no  profit  on  lemons.  That  is  not  so.  I  know  one  instance 
in  California  where  a  man  bought  a  ranch  and  paid  $10,000  for  it, 
and  inside  of  two  years  he  had  paid  for  that  ranch  and  had  money 
left.  All  he  invested  was  $10,000  and  the  ranch  cost  $110,000.  In 
two  years  he  made  more  than  the  $10,000. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  page  477  of  the  hearings  you  will  notice  that  Mr. 
Call  stated  that  it  costs  $1.48  to  put  a  box  of  lemons  on  the  cars  in 
California.     Do  you  consent  to  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  I  do  not  think  it  costs  that  much. 

Mr.  Hill.  He  also  stated  that  it  costs  75  cents  a  box  to  put  the  for- 
eign lemons  on  the  boat  to  be  shipped  to  the  tJnited  States. 

Mr.  Saitta.  That  is  positively  not  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  does  it  cost? 

Mr.  Saitta.  To  put  a  box  of  lemons  at  this  time  of  vear  on  the 
boat? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  the  average. 

Mr.  Saitta.  About  $1.20  to  $1.25.  In  that  case  I  can  submit  to  you 
gentlemen  proof  to  your  entire  satisfaction — positive  proof. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  claim,  then,  that  the  difference  in  cost  in  favor  of 
Italy  is  28  cents:  that  is,  $1.48  as  against  $1.20? 

Air.  Saitta.  That  only  means  seconds  as  against  all  firsts  for  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Hill.  He  claims  that  there  is  a  difference  in  cost  of  73  cents. 

Mr.  Saitta.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  H11.L.  A  box  of  lemons  will  weigh  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Saitta.  About  82  to  83  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  tariff  now  is  83  cents? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir;  about  1  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  heard  Mr.  Call's  statement  yesterday  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  Yes,  sir. 
^Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  there  was  practically  no  profit  on  lemons  and 
that  they  were  turning  the  lemon  groves  into  orange  groves  ? 

Mr.  Saitta.  The  reason  for  that  is  they  are  afraid  of  the  frost. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No,  sir.  He  either  did  not  state  the  facts  or  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  Saitta.  He  certainly  must  have  been  misinformed. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  is  a  lemon  and  orange  grower,  and  yet  did  not 
know  what  he  was  talking  about? 

Mr.  Saitta.  I  know  that  the  California  lemons  bring  $1  more  than 
the  Italian  lemons. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  he  was  not  right? 
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Mr.  Saitta.  No,  sir;  and  I  can  prove  it  to  you.  I  can  prove  it  by 
any  amount  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  file  a  brief  covering  all  of  those 
facts? 

Mr.  Saitta.  I  will  file  with  the  committee  all  of  the  facts  as  to  the 
actual  sales  of  lemons  in  New  York,  what  they  have  sold  for  in  New 
York  each  week  or  month  for  one  or  two  years,  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  will  answer  our  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  SArrTA.  I  will  ffladly  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  File  your  brief  and  put  the  rest  of  your  argument 
in  and  it  will  be  printed  and  read  by  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  IQt.  HEBMAN  KLABES,  OF  FOBTLAHD,  OEEG. 

Mr.  Klaber.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  come  before  you  as  a  representative  and  on  behalf  of 
about  3,600  hop  growers  of  this  country,  and  also  on  behalf  of  150,000 
to  200,000  laboring  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  hops, 
to  submit  to  you  some  facts  and  figures  in  verification  of  the  appeal 
they  have  presented  to  you  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  submitted  by 
Senator  Woodward,  of  California. 

I  do  not  desire  to  trespass  upon  your  valuable  time  by  burdening 
you  with  any  unnecessary  collection  of  statistics  relating  to  hops, 
because  these  are  at  your  disposal  at  the  office  of  the  United  States 
statistician  and  are  not  necessary  just  now  in  the  presentation  of  our 
general  statement.  The  hop  growers  of  the  United  States  are  in 
great  and  dire  distress,  and  I  desire  to  emphasize  their  prayer  and 
their  appeal  to  you  for  aid  and  protection  in  these  times  of  their 
financial  adversity.  But  few  people  except  those  directly  interested 
have  any  conception  of  the  importance  of  the  hop  industry.  Hops 
rank  fourteenth  in  point  of  importance  in  the  United  States  agricul- 
tural products,  according  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  but  no  ouier  crop  disburses  so  great  a  percentage  of  its 
cost  for  labor. 

The  capital  invested  in  this  industrj'^  is  far  greater  than  is  generally 
known.  Without  going  into  detail,  I  am  prepared  to  give  you  the 
interesting  information  that  we  have  about  3,500  growers  of  hops  in 
the  United  States  and  have  about  53,000  acres  in  cultivation  in  hops, 
and  upon  the  basis  of  over  $400  an  acre  as  actual  outlay  for  the  equip- 
ment, it  represents  a  total  capital  investment  of  $20,000,000  to  $25,- 
000,000.  This  does  not  cover  the  value  of  the  land  upon  which  the 
improvements  have  been  made.  The  cost  of  raising  hops  is  about  15 
cents  per  pound,  of  which  over  85  per  cent  is  spent  for  labor.  In 
1906  we  raised  about  380,000  bales  in  the  United  States,  which  repre- 
sents over  ten  millions  disbursed  for  labor. 

Our  hop  growers  are  appealing  to  you  for  an  advance  in  the  tariff 
on  foreign  hops  from  12  cents  per  pound  to  24  cents  per  pound,  and 
I  shall  endeavor  to  submit  to  you  substantial  reasons  why  we  require 
this  increase  to  save  the  industry  from  ruin. 

The  Chairman.  In  1906  the  production  of  hops  in  this  country  was 
48,000,000  pounds,  of  which  16,000,000  pounds  were  exported,  and  the 
importations  were  only  5,000,000  pounds.  Please  answer  the  propo- 
sition contained  in  those  figures  before  you  get  through. 
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Mr.  Klabee.  Yes,  sir. 

On  its  face  it  appears  as  an  excessive  advance,  but  a  study  of  the 
facts  will  at  once  dissipate  this  idea.  Our  position  is  this :  The  Amer- 
ican brewer  who  uses  imported  hops  uses  mem  only  in  small  propor- 
tion to  the  use  of  Amencan  hops.  In  other  words,  he  uses  only  1 
pound  of  imported  hops  to  make  a  given  quantity  of  beer  where  he 
used  2  pounds  of  domestic  hops  to  make  the  same  quantity  of 
beer.    Hence  you  will  see  that  a  pound  of  foreign  hops  displaces  2 

Sounds  of  American  hops.  According  to  this,  the  present  specific 
uty  of  12  cents  per  pound  on  foreign  hops  is  in  reality  only  a  pro- 
tection to  the  American  grower  of  about  6  cents  per  pound,  or  the 
ratio  of  two  to  one. 

The  Chairman.  One  pound  of  imported  hops  will  go  as  far  as  2 
pounds  of  domestic  hops  in  making  beer? 

Mr.  KiiABER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  authority  for  that  statement? 

Mr.  Ejlaber.  The  brewers,  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  strange  that  statement  should  appear 
to-day,  when  we  have  had  hearings  for  years  before  this  committee 
and  no  intimation  of  that  kind  was  ever  made  before. 

Mr.  ExABER.  The  brewers  make  that  claim,  and  they  have  claimed 
as  high  as  3  pounds  of  domestic  hops  to  1  pound  of  imported  hops. 

Mr,  Clark.  That  is  when  they  are  trying  to  buy  the  hops  from 
you? 

Mr.  EjiABER.  It  is  an  established  fact  among  hop  men,  that  brew- 
ers use  only  half  as  much  imported  hops  as  American  hops? 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  is  there  that  knows  that? 

Mr.  Klaber.  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  take  it  by  hearsay,  but  who  knows  it? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Not  only  that,  but  I  am  interested  in  a  brewery  in 
Seattle. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  run  a  brewery  and  hop  field,  too? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 

Foreign  hops  are  not  necessary  to  make  the  highest  or  any  other 
grade  of  beer.  However,  the  American  brewer  believes  he  needs 
them,  but  uses  them  sparingly,  or  upon  the  basis  of  1  pound  of  for- 
eign hops  against  2  pounds  of  domestic  hops. 

We  need  a  duty  of  24  cents  per  pound  on  foreign  hops  to  offset  this 
displacement,  and  which  in  reality  would  only  te  a  duty  of  about  12 
cents  per  pound,  figuring  pound  ^or  pound. 

The  average  price  on  foreign  hops  the  past  five  years  in  New  York 
has  been  about  44  cents  per  pound.  The  maximum  price  of  imported 
hops  for  the  past  five  years  was  60  cents  per  pouna.  Therefore  the 
present  specinc  duty  ol  12  cents  per  pound  is  only  equal  to  about  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  minimum  price  of  imported  hops  for  the  past  five  years  was 
20  cents  per  pound.  Therefore  the  present  specific  duty  of  12  cents 
per  pound  reduced  to  ad  valorem  basis  equals  only  60  per  cent.  So 
you  will  observe  that  the  duty  imposed  is  not  excessive  when  com- 
pared with  other  articles  we  import  into  this  country  of  similar  char- 
acter, namely,  luxuries. 
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Taking  the  average,  of  the  prices  for  imported  hops  for  the  past 
five  years,  which  is  about  44  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  amounts  to 
less  than  30  per  cent  on  the  ad  valorem  basis. 

The  Chairman.  In  1903  it  was  40  per  cent,  the  next  year  24  per 
cent,  the  next  26  per  cent,  the  next  year  50  per  cent,  and  the  next 
year  37  per  cent.    That  is  what  the  government  statistics  will  show. 

Mr.  Klaber.  Ad  valorem? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Klaber.  I  have  mentioned  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  the  aver- 
age.   That  is  the  average.    I  have  not  gone  into  details. 

The  importance  of  the  hop  industry  is  very  great  since,  as  I  have 
indicated,  the  principal  cost  of  its  production  is  for  labor,  and  all  of 
the  material  used  except  the  burlap,  which  we  import  from  India,  is 
the  product  of  American  labor. 

Now,  in  view  of  these  very  important  facts,  our  growers  of  this 
country  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  protection  and  a  right  to 
proceed  with  this  industry  unmolested,  and  not  be  forced  to  plow 
up  on  account  of  foreign  importations. 

I  have  said  to  you  that  foreign  hops  are  not  necessary  for  the 
improveiuent  of  the  quality  of  our  beer.  In  exceptional  years  when 
the  German  or  Austrian  crops  are  light,  and  they  nave  only  suiRcient 
for  their  own  requirements  and  are  consequently  unable  to  ship  an3'' 
to  the  United  States,  the  American  brewers  use  American-grown 
hops  exclusively,  and  no  objection  is  made  as  to  their  brewing  quali- 
ties. In  further  verification  of  this  fact  I  have  the  authority  of 
Dr.  W.  W.  Stockburger,  expert  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  American  and  foreign 
hops,  to  repeat  his  opinion  on  the  subject  that  the  indications  from 
his  experiments,  although  as  yet  incomplete,  are  that  imported  hops 
are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  highest  class  of  beer.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  you  so  desire  Doctor  Stockburger  will  be  pleased  to 
appear  before  your  honorable  body  and  verify  these  statements. 

It  is  true  that  we  export  quite  large  quantities  of  our  hops  to  Eng- 
land, and  they  are  admitted  free  of  duty.  I  will  also  inform  you 
that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  impose  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound 
on  the  hops  which  we  ship  to  those  countries.  There  is  only  a  very 
limited  area  adapted  for  hops  in  those  countries,  and  they  must  there- 
fore import  most  of  their  requirements.  Yet  they  impose  a  duty  as 
great  as  we  now  have  in  this  country  to  protect  their  few  growers 
and  their  very  limited  industry,  while  here  in  this  country  where  we 
have  sufficient  area  to  supply  the  whole  world  with  hops  we  are 
being  forced  out  of  the  business  bec>ause  of  lack  of  protection  from 
foreign  importations. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  European  countries  will  retaliate  in  the 
event  we  increase  the  duty.  That  is  the  contention  of  all  the  New 
York  importers.  I  can  not  see  how  Germany  or  Austria  can  expect 
to  retaliate,  since  these  countries  purchase  no  hops  from  us.  If  they 
see  fit  to  impose  a  higher  duty  in  retaliation,  we  are  perfectly  willing 
that  they  impose  a  duty  of  $1  a  pound  if  they  so  desire.  It  could  not 
possibly  affect  us,  since  we  ship  no  hops  to  their  markets,  because  their 
cost  of  production  is  less  than  ours,  and  they  have  further  fortified 
themselves  against  the  invasion  of  foreign  hops  with  a  duty  of  about 
7  cents  per  pound  in  order  to  prevent  us  from  shipping  into  their 
market  our  surplus  that  results  from  their  flooding  our  market  with 
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their  hopi».  It  is  positive  that  England  will  not  retaliate  by  the  im- 
position of  a  prohibitive  duty,  as  England  is  not  at  all  interested  in' 
our  duty  on  hops,  because  she  sends  no  hops  to  this  country  whatever. 
Besides'  which,  England  is  a  free-trade  country  and  she  must  there- 
fore be  consistent  in  all  lines  with  her  general  policy.  Even  though 
Cngland  should  impose  a  duty  on  hops,  she  would  not  be  doing  any 
injurv  to  the  American  Government,  but  only  to  our  growers  per- 
sonally. So  far  as  the  American  hop  growers  are  concerned,  I  can 
speak  for  them  that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  their  chances 
on  this  score.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  present  tariff  on  hops  does 
not  protect,  since  our  growers  are  becoming  bankrupt,  and  no  matter 
how  high  a  tariff  may  appear  to  you  we  feel  justified  in  appealing 
to  you  to  have  it  adjusted  so  that  our  great  hop-growing  mdustry 
should  suffer  no  further  decline.  We  believe  24  cents  per  pound 
duty  will  protect  our  industry,  but  if  it  does  not,  and  the  importations 
shoidd  continue  as  large  as  at  present,  then  our  Government  has  at 
l^st  been  benefited  by  increased  revenue  in  compensation  for  the 
ruination  of  an  industry  so  hugely  important  to  the  United  States 
and  a  large  number  of  laboring  people  m  this  country. 

The  increase  in  the  tariff  can  not  injure  the  brewers  or  the  con- 
sumer, since  the  quantity  of  domestic  hops  used  is  only  five- 
eighths  of  a  pound  to  the  barrel  and  of  imported  hops  only  one-half 
ot  tliis  quantity,  or  five-sixteenths  of  a  pound  to  the  barrel;  and 
as  a  barrel  of  beer  contains  about  650  glasses  you  can  readily  see  how 
insignificant  and  infinitesimal  is  the  increased  cost  to  the  consumer. 
The  increase  would  mean  not  over  5  cents  per  barrel  of  650  glasses, 
yet  if  we  keep  out  some  of  the  imported  hops  it  will  save  our  presently 
declining  industry. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  our 
growersTiave  suffered  immensely  the  past  few  years,  and  the  startling 
condition  confronts  us  that  we  are  constantly  plowing  up  our  hop 
yards  while  the  importation  of  German  and  Austrian  hops  is  contin- 
ually increasing,  and  therefore  it  seems  absolutely  necessarv  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  should  come  to  the  relief  of  the  Ameri- 
can grower,  otherwise  it  will  eventually  revert  to  the  proposition  of 
'*  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  I  am  indeed  sorry  for  our  poor 
American  hop  grower  and  our  American  laborer  if  we  are  compelled 
to  continue  in  competition  with  foreign  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  the  importations  to  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Klaber.  They  vary  every  year.  Some  years  they  are  high 
and  some  years  low. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Give  us  the  average. 

Mr.  Klaber.  Fifty  thousand,  60,000,  and  70,000  bales. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  pounds  in  a  bale? 

Mr.  Klaber.  About  185  or  200  pounds,  probably  10,000,000  pounds ; 
something  like  that,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Exported? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  one-third  of  the  entire  production  of  this 
country  is  sent  over  to  compete  with  the  foreign  product  ? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Only  to  London. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  a  free  market? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Cbumpacker.  You  are  able  to  compete  with  foreign-produced 
hops,  selling  one-third  of  the  entire  crop  there? 

Mr.  ExABER.  We  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  over  there,  but 
we  had  to  get  rid  of  the  hops  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Hill.  At  what  price  have  you  sold  hops  in  the  last  year  in 
London  ? 

Mr.  E^LABER.  As  low  as  5  cents  f .  o.  b.  It  costs  us  15  cents  to  raise 
them. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr,  Elaber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  usual  price? 

Mr.  Klaber.  It  has  been  during  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  stated  15  cents? 

Mr.  Klaber.  That  is  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  selling  price  here? 

Mr.  Klaber.  It  averages  from  4  cents  to  7^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  were  imported  5,000,000  pounds  last  yeaf 
on  which  the  duty  was  paid? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  price  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  importa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Klaber.  That  is  the  brewer;  he  has  to  have  the  foreign  hops. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  are  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  would  like  to  have  the  duty  so  high  as  to 
compel  him  to  use  American  hops? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Here  is  a  sentence  in  a  government  document: 

The  growing  of  hops  in  this  country  was  originally  confined  to 
New  York  and  New  England,  but  other  States  are  now  interested, 
and  California  and  Oregon  raise  a  most  excellent  quality  of  the 
article,  the  greater  proportion  of  which  is  exported. 

Is  that  true  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Klaber.  In  a  measure ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  raise  a  pound  of  hops? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Not  less  than  15  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  get  for  it? 

Mr.  Klaber.  During  the  last  three  years,  5,  6,  and  7  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  Five,  6,  and  7  cents.  What  is  the  average — would  you 
say  6  cents? 

Mr.  I&:j^ber.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  positively. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  will  take  it  at  6  cents,  and  then  you  get  12  cents 
duty  on  top  of  that ;  6  cents  plus  12  cents  makes  18  cents. 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  15  cents  and  you  sell  it  at  6  cents? 

Mr.  Klaber.  In  the  last  three  years  we  have ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  runs  up  to  50  cents  a  pound  sometimes? 

Mr.  Klaber.  That  was  in  1882.  There  has  been  nothing  like  that 
since  then. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  export  so  many  hops? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Because  we  have  not  a  market  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  get  when  you  export  them  ? 

Mr.  Klaber.  The  price  fluctuates. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  does  the  price  of  everything  fluctuate. 
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Mr.  KiiABKH.  But  nothing  like  hops. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Why  do  you  export  them? 

Mr.  Klaber.  To  get  rid  of  them.  ' 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  make  any  money? 

Mr.  KiiABER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  quit  the  business? 

Mr.  Klaber.  We  have  quit;  we  have  reduced  the  crop  one-half. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  raise  wheat  on  the  same  land? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wheat  has  been  selling  at  $1  a  bushel  ? 

Mr.  KxABER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  raising  hops  in  Oregon  and 
California? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Thirty  years. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  Have  you  been  making  money  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Not  always. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  been  losing  money? 

Mr.  Klaber.  ^ot  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  in  the  hole  ? 

Mr.  Klaber.  We  are  at  present,  absolutely. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  understand  that  we  export  more  hops  than  we 
import? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  Therefore  we  raise  more  hops  than  our  entire  con- 
sumption ? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Not  this  year. 

Mr.  McCall.  According  to  the  figures  I  have  here,  we  raise 
10,000,000  more  pounds  of  hops  than  our  entire  consumption.  What 
difference  would  it  make  if  we  did  double  or  treble  the  duty?  How 
would  that  give  vou  any  relief? 

Mr.  Kl.\B£R.  ft  would  keep  out  a  large  percentage  of  the  imports. 

Mr.  ^IcCall.  But  the  import*:  are  very  small,  only  5,000,000 
pounds? 

Mr.  Klaber.  I  think  last  year  the  importations  were  8,000,000 
pounds. 

Mr.  McCall.  Which  was  less  than  the  exports? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  tax  valuation  is  32  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
tariff  added  to  that  would  make  the  hops  sell  in  this  market  at  about 
43  cents? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Forty- four  cents. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  selling  them  at  5  or  6  cents? 

Mr.  Klaber.  We  are  compelled  to. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  hops  you  sell  abroad,  what  do  you  get  for  them 
in  this  market? 

Mr.  Klaber.  On  an  average  we  get  a  great  deal  more  than  we  can 
sell  them  for  in  this  market. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  want  to  solve  this  question  by  compelling  the 
brewers  to  put  more  hops  into  beer? 

Mr.  Klaber.  Yes,  sir;  if  that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  pounds  of  hops  are  raised  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Klaber.  In  some  sections  600  pounds,  in  some  sections  1,500 
pounds,  in  some  sections  2,000  pounas,  and  in  some  sections  3,000 
pounds. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  C.  HORST,  215  PINE  STREET,  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, CAI. 

Mr.  HoRST.  I  think  it  will  be  more  in  m3^  line  to  answer  questions 
than  to  attempt  to  make  any  argument. 

The  position  is  just  this:  ^\e  raised  three  years  ago  65,000.000 
pounds  of  hops.  This  last  year  we  raised  38,000,000  pounds,  and  we 
are  raising  less  hops  in  the  United  States  than  the  United  States  con- 
sumption. AVhile  we  are  plowing  up  our  hops,  we  are  importing  them. 
The  first  thing  to  do  to  stop  the  further  plowing  up  of  hops  is  to  stop 
imports.  We  find  that  the  12  cents  duty  does  not  stop  the  imports. 
It  is  just  a  question  whether  we  are  going  to  continue  the  imports 
or  continue  plowing  up  the  hops,  and  that  is  the  question  for  yon 
gentlemen  to  decide. 

The  Chairman.  Whenever  the  brewei-s  want  foreign  hops,  in  order 
to  make  a  certain  class  of  beer,  they  will  pay  the  duty  of  12  cents  a 
pound  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Yes,  sir;  they  will;  but  they  will  not  pay  a  duty  of  24 
cents  a  pound.  >j' 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  compel  them  to  use  American  hops? 

Mr.  HoRST.  We  want  to  protect  the  American  industry. 

The  Chairman.  The  result  would  be  to  compel  them  to  use  the 
American  hops.  Is  not  what  you  really  want  an  absolute  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  hops? 

Mr.  HoRST.  We  want  to  protect  the  American  industry.  We  have 
built  up  the  American  hop  industry  to  a  certain  extent  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  the  American  consumption.  We  have  been  importing 
foreign  hops.  For  ten  years  just  prior  to  three  years  ago  the  impor- 
tations amounted  on  the  average  to  3,000,000  pounds  a  year ;  for  the 
last  three  years  the  importations  have  jumped  to  8,000,000  pounds; 
and  during  the  same  time  that  the  8,000,000  pounds  have  been  im- 
ported we  have  been  plowing  up  our  hops.  We  have  increased  our 
importations  and  decreased  our  production,  and  unless  you  gentlemen 
come  to  our  relief,  we  are  going  to  plow  up  more  hops  and  import 
more  hops. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  believe  that  it  is  better  for  the  people  of  this 
country  to  produce  all  the  hops  consumed  here  than  it  is  to  pay  for- 
eign labor  to  produce  them  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Exactly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  HoRST.  The  hop  industry  is  on  its  last  legs. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  price  of  imported  hops  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Forty-four  cents. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  price  of  domestic  hops? 

Mr.  HoRST.  For  new  hops  8  cents  and  for  old  hops  1  cent. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  really  no  competition  between  domestic 
and  foreign  hops,  as  the  consumer  will  pay  four  times  as  much  to 
get  the  foreign  hops? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  competition,  because  when  the  Ameri- 
can brewer  buys  foreign  hops  he  figures  that  it  takes  less  hops,  con- 
sequently he  considers  the  ratio  of  the  beer-making  properties  of  the 
hops. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  something  in  the  quality  of  the  for- 
eign hops  that  the  domestic  hops  do  not  contain  ? 
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Mr.  HoBST.  Absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  not  the  brewer  so  believe? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Some  of  them  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  pay  four  times  as  much  for  foreign  as 
domestic  hops? 

Mr.  HoRST.  They  are  doing  it  now.  If  they  can  crowd  us  out  of 
the  business — ^now  we  are  tottering — ^if  they  can  break  up  our  indus- 
try  

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Who? 

Mr.  HoRST.  The  foreigner. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  can  not  compete  in  your  own  market  with 
them  when  they  charge  four  times  the  price  that  you  charge  for  your 
hops? 

Sir.  HoRST.  There  are  things  that  you  must  take  into  considera- 
tion.   Bight  now  is  an  exceptional  time.    That  is  not  always  the  case. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  has  been  the  case  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 

I'udging  from  the  importations  and  the  ad  valorem  duties  on  imported 
lops  and  the  price.  Four  years  ago  the  price  was  45  cents  plus  the 
duty,  57  cents  in  the  port  of  New  York  on  foreign  hops? 

Mr.  HoRST.  The  importations  have  never  Seen  above  3,000,000 
pounds  on  an  average,  and  they  have  run  down  to  1,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  would  seem  that  they  have  not  averaged  more 
than  2,500,000  pounds? 

Mr.  HoRST.  They  have  run  down  to  less  than  1,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  want  the  tax  put  so  high  as  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  foreign  hops  and  to  compel  the  brewers  to  use  your  American 
hops  when,  m  their  judgment,  the  foreign  hops  are  of  a  quality  better 
than  yours? 

Mr.  HoRST.  The  position  is  this,  that  the  imports  are  increasing,  that 
the  production  is  decreasing,  and  we  are  not  raising  enough  hops  for 
our  own  market. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  not  simplifj^  matters  if  you  and  people  like 
you  simply  had  a  law  passed  that  no  foreign  hops  should  be  imported 
into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HoRST.  The  Government  has  injured  the  American  hop  grower 
by  the  pure-food  bill. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  what  the  Government  has 
done.  I  asked  you  if  it  would  not  simplify  matters  just  simply  to 
pass  a  law  that  no  foreign  hops  should  be  brought  into  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  HoRST.  We  do  not  ask  for  a  law  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  practically  what  you  ask  for. 

Mr.  HoRST.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  keep  the  industry  going. 

Mr.  Kakdell.  Has  there  l^n  more  or  less  hops  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  beer  in  the  last  four  years? 

Mr.  HoRST.  The  consumption  of  hops  has  been  constant  in  the  last 
four  years;  in  fact,  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Kakdell.  It  has  not  decreased  ? 

.Mr.  HoRST.  No,  sir. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  America  exports  and  imports  hops  at  the 
same  time,  and  I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  that  the  hops  imported 
are  a  different  class  of  hops  from  the  ones  exported.  The  hops  ex- 
ported to  England  are  hops  grown  in  a  certain  territory,  for  which 
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we  have  no  market.  England  buys  those  hops.  Those  hops  do  not 
come  into  competition  with  the  other  hops,  and  if  they  could  be  used 
here  we  would  be  a  great  deal  better  off  than  by  shipping  them 
abroad. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  did  the  pure-food  law  affect  hops? 

Mr.  HoRST.  According  to  the  pure-food  law  the  contents  of  a  bot- 
tle must  be  according  to  the  label.  The  American  brewers  have  been 
usin^  American  hops  for  making  beer. 

The  Chairman.  The  Netherlands  took  15,500,000  pounds  of  hops 
and  the  total  exports  were  only  16,000,000 ;  so  the  exports  to  England 
could  not  have  been  more  than  1,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  HoRST.  The  exports? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HoRST.  Excuse  me.  There  never  have  been  any  hop  exports  to 
the  Netherlands  since  I  have  been  in  the  business,  and  I  have  been  in 
the  business  twenty-five  years.  I  go  to  England  every  year  to  sell 
my  hops  and  I  think  I  know  something  about  the  hop  business.  The 
Netherlands  is  absolutely  no  factor  in  the  hop  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  government  report  says. 

Mr.  HoRST.  We  have  an  office  in  London  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Netherlands  has  imported  500,000  pounds  in  ten  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  English  hop  raisers  have  been 

auitting  business  on  the  ground  that  thej^  could  not  compete  with 
lie  American  hops? 

Mr.  HoRST.  That  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  so,  then  how  does  it  happen  that  you  can  not 
compete  with  them? 

MTr.  HoRfiT.  We  are  asking  you  to  protect  the  American  industry. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say  if  you  are  running  the  Englishman  out  of  his  hop 
field  in  England,  what  more  do  you  want? 

Mr.  HoRST.  England  can  not  raise  the  crop  on  account  of  climatic 
conditions. 

Mr.  Clark.  England  has  been  raising  a  crop  ever  since  the  business 
be^an? 

Mr.  HoRST.  But  sometimes  a  good  crop  and  sometimes  a  bad  crop. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  applies  to  every  country  on  the  earth? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Excepting  to  this  country,  where  we  raise  a  constant 
crop. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  does  not  apply  to  this  country,  then  you  have  the 
advantage  over  the  other  countries  in  raising  hops? 

Mr.  HoRST.  We  have  the  advantage  in  the  certaiiity  of  raising  a 
crop,  but  not  in  the  price.  England  may  have  a  crop  on  the  vines 
on  the  15th  day  of  June,  and  on  the  15th  day  of  August  when  we 
begin  to  harvest  the  crop  England  may  not  have  any  crop  at  all  on 
account  of  the  pest,  consequently  England  can  not  stay  in  the  busi- 
ness, whereas  in  America  we  are  sure  of  our  crop  every  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  gives  you  a  vast  advantage  over  every  other  hop- 
raising  country  on  earth? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Over  England,  but  not  over  all  the  countries.  I  have 
heard  people  talk  about  the  exports  and  say,  "  You  must  be  making 
money."  I  will  tell  you  gentlemen  that  I  have  sold  hops  on  the  Lon- 
don market  at  3  cents  a  pound  within  the  last  week  and  I  paid  2  cents 
freight. 
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Mr.  CuuMFACKEB.  The  price  of  imported  hops  is  32  cents  a  pound ; 
add  the  duty  to  that,  and  it  would  make  44  cents.  I  understood  from 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  you  that  at  the  same  time  American 
hops  were  selling  at  5  cents  to  6  cents  a  pound.  If  the  brewers  are 
willing  to  pay  44  cents  a  pound  for  foreign  hops  instead  of  paying  5 
cents  or  6  cents  a  pound  for  American  hops  there  must  be  something 
more  than  sentiment;  there  must  be  money  in  it  or  they  would  not  do 
it.  How  are  we  going  to  exclude  the  hops  even  with  a  24-cent  duty  if 
there  is  that  demand  for  them  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Simply  raise  the  duty  to  24  cents.  The  Government 
gets  the  tax  and  the  brewer  will  not  complain. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  whether  or  not  he  complains.  Is 
there  any  tangible  reason  for  doubling  a  duty  where  we  export  more 
of  the  product  than  we  import  and  the  price  laid  down  in  New  York 
is  five  times  as  much  as  the  price  of  the  American  hops  in  the  market 
here? 

Mr.  HoRST.  If  we  exported  the  same  product  that  we  imported  it 
would  be  different,  but  we  are  exporting  one  and  importing  the  other. 
For  instance,  the  German  hops  can  not  go  into  the  EngRsh  market 
at  the  same  price  as  the  American  hops.  If  we  can  get  the  protection 
that  we  have  asked  for  we  can  stay  in  the  business,  otherwise  we 
can  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  price  of  hops  now  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  The  price  of  new  hops  to-day  runs  from  4  cents  mini- 
mum to  8  cents  maximum.  Very  few  get  the  maximum  price.  The 
bulk  are  sold  at  6  cents.  You  can  get  all  the  old  hops  you  want  at  2 
cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Old  hops  are  not  so  valuable;  after  a  year  they 
are  of  very  little  value? 

Mr.  HoRST.  They  are  not  of  much  value.  When  hc4)s  are  short  we 
use  them. 

The  Chairman.  Hops  should  be  used  within  the  year  they  are 
raised  in  order  to  get  the  value? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Not  necessarily.  Some  people  claim  that  the  hops  are 
better  a  year  old  than  new. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  old  hops  is  very  low  as  compared 
with  the  price  of  new  hops? 

Mr.  HoRST.  No,  sir ;  very  often  old  hops  are  scarce ;  then  old  hops 
bring  more  money  than  new  hops. 

Mr.  BoxTTELL,  Does  your  brief  contain  figures  as  to  the  cost  of 
labor? 

Mr.  HoRST.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  Who  does  the  hop  picking  in  Washington  and 
Oregon? 

Mr.  HoRST.  The  whites,  with  a  few  Indians. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  Oregon  and  Washington  what  proportion  do  the 
Indians  bear  to  the  whites  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  In  Oregon  there  are  no  Indians.  In  Washington  the 
industry  has  been  crowded  out  and  a  few  whites  can  pick  the  entire 
crop.  Washington  raised  55,000  bales  two  vears  ago  and  last  vear 
only  12,000  bales. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  I  have  read  some  very  interesting  articles  in  regard 
to  the  Indians  camps  up  there. 
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Mr.  HoRST.  That  was  so  up  to  a  few  years  ago.  There  are  no>v 
more  than  enough  white  people  to  pick  all  the  hops. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  employ  women  and  children? 

Mr.  HoRST.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  \Miat  State  do  you  especially  represent,  California  or 
Oregon? 

Mr.  HoRST.  I  represent  them  both. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  else  could  you  raise  on  the  same  ground? 

Mr.  HoRST.  We  can  raise  any  other  crop  on  the  same  ground,  but 
the  ground  represents  $100  for  a  part  of  the  investment,  whereas 
the  entire  investment,  including  the  improvements,  represents  $500, 
and  $400  is  the  difference  between  the  hop  land  in  bearing  and  the 
value  of  the  hop  land  itself.  That  represents  a  difference  of  $400. 
Now,  we  can  not  raise  anything  on  all  the  improvements  that  go  to 
make  up  the  hop  crop  in  bearing.  It  is  the  improvements  that  we  are 
pleading  for.  We  have  $400  worth  of  improvements,  and  from  our 
standpoint  our  improvements  are  rendered  absolutely  worthless,  and 
those  improvements  represent  four-fifths  of  our  investment. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  claim  that  you  have  in  California  the  best  climate 
in  the  world? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Yes;  we  claim  a  little.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  claim  that,  don't  you? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  xVnd  you  claim  that  you  have  the  best  soil  and  the  best 
water  system  in  America.  Now,  is  there  anything  that  grows  out  of 
the  ground  in  California  without  being  put  through  this  hotbed 
process  of  high  protective  tariff?  If  there  is,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  HoRST.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Clark.* Is  there  anything  that  grows  out  of  the  ground  that 
you  could  raise  in  California  without  being  supported  by  this  hotbed 
process  of  a  high  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Yes.  We  can  raise  lots  of  things — anything  that  we 
can  consume  at  home,  as  for  example,  alfalfa.  We  do  not  ^  have  to 
have  protection  on  that  in  order  to  raise  it  at  home.  If  anybody  will 
give  me  the  cost  of  the  improvements,  you  bet  I  will  raise  alfalfa  all 
right.    While  you  are  not  protecting  us  with  a  sufficient  duty  on  hops 

J^ou  are  wiping  out  four-fifths  of  our  land  and  improvements,  the 
and  representing  one-fifth  and  the  improvements  four-fifths,  and  the 
fact  that  our  crops  were  cut  down  two-fifths  shows  that  we  have  made 
out  a  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  that  shgw  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be  placed  on 
corn? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Let  me  explain.  When  we  raise  hops  we  plant  the  crop 
at  least  two  years  before  the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  and  we  have  to 
put  up  $400  an  acre  for  the  improvements. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  difference  in  the  acreage  between  the 
year  1908,  when  you  produced  38,000,000  pounds,  and  the  year  1907, 
when  you  produced  53,000  pounds?  The  crop  per  acre  did  not  vary 
at  all,  did  it? 

Mr.  HoRST.  The  crop  per  acre  did  not  vary ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  On  the  contrary,  does  not  the  hop  crop  vary  a 
great  deal  in  the  production  per  acre? 
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Mr.  HoRST.  It  does  vary  some,  but  we  can  figure  out  approximately 
what  our  crop  will  be  when  the  vine  comes  out  of  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  I  know.  That  does  not  prove  your  assertion  at 
all.  Some  years  you  raise  only  500  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  some 
years  you  raise  2,000  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  HoRST.  We  are  going  to  raise  a  short  crop  next  year,  because 
we  know  we  are  going  to  get  nothing  for  our  crop. 

The  Chairman.  What  1  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that  some  years  you 
produce  500  pounds  to  an  acre  and  some  years  2,000  pounds. 

Mt.HoRST.  The  variation  does  not  run  from  500  to.  2,000  pounds 
on  the  same  piece  of  land. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  not  quite  so  much  as  that,  it  will  be  at 
least  double  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Yes ;  it  may  be  double  on  the  same  piece  of  land.  It 
is  not  nature  that  makes  that  difference  between  a  production  of 
500  pounds  per  acre  and  the  2,000  pounds.  It  is  the  farmer.  When 
the  season  comes  along  and  I  see  I  am  not  going  to  get  anything  for 
my  crop,  I  do  not  bother  with  it.  I  do  not  put  in  the  strings  and 
the  racks  and  the  poles.  We  stint  ourselves  to  see  if  we  can  raise 
our  crop  for  the  least  possible  amount  of  money,  and  sometimes  we 
conclude  that  the  hops  are  not  worth  picking  anyhow. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  use  hops  tor,  besides  making  beer? 

Mr.  HoRST.  They  use  99^  per  cent  for  making  beer  and  one-half 
per  cent  for  poultices  and  yeast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  depression  in  hops  has  occurred  in  the  last 
two  years? 

ilr.  IIoRST.  In  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  that  time  has  there  not  been  a  great  reduction 
in  the  production  of  beer  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  No,  sir.  The  maximum  beer  production  in  the  United 
States  has  been  60,100,000  barrels,  and  this  year  it  is  57,000,000  bar- 
rels. It  is  simply  3,000,000  barrels  short  of  the  maximum  and  three 
times  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  the  revenues  have  fallen  off  $60,000,000  a  year 
in  alcoholic  and  malt  liquors,  would  not  that  have  an  effect  on  the 
consumption  of  hops? 

Mr.  HoRST.  I  can  tell  you  all  about  beer,  but  I  can  not  tell  you  as 
to  alcohol. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  answer  my. question? 

Mr.  HoRST.  I  can  tell  you  about  beer^  but  I  can  not  answer  as  to 
alcohol. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  has  the  revenue  fallen  off  on  beer  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Three  million  dollars  with  reference  to  last  year  and 
i^othing  with  reference  to  two  years  ago,  the  year  before  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  both  on  account  of  panic 
times  and  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  States  in  the  southern 
territory  going  into  the  prohibition  column  the  consumption  of  beer 
has  greatly  diminished? 

Mr.  HoRST.  It  has  diminished  with  reference  to  last  year,  but  it 
has  increased  to  more  than  it  was  three  years  ago.  My  figures  are  for 
three  years,  and  they  show  that  the  reduction  of  beer  has  been  only  in 
the  last  year,  and  the  beer  sales  to-day  are  bigger  than  they  were  last 
year  at  the  same  month.  The  October  sales  are  bigger  this  year  than 
they  were  last  year.    The  thing  is  on  the  increase  again. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  panic  conditions  in 
the  country  and  the  large  number  of  States  becoming  prohibition 
States  have  not  decreased  the  amount  of  beer  sold  in  this  country  at 
all? 

Mr.  HoRST.  I  have  given  you  the  exact  figures.  The  things  you 
mention  have  affected  the  situation  to  an  insignificant  extent.  The 
liop  grower  does  not  worry  about  the  prohibition  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  as  the  importations  of  hops  in  this  country 
have  fallen  off,  the  fact  that  the  importation  of  hops  was  something 
like  9,500,000  pounds  in  1906  and  fell  over  5,500,000  poimds  in  1907, 
did  not  that  ruin  the  condition  of  your  trade? 

Mr.  HoRST.  No,  sir.  We  get  the  low  price  until  we  get  rid  of  the 
surplus.  The  only  wav  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  is  by  plowing  it 
and  getting  rid  of  the  importations. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  think  there  is  nothing  that  will  do  your 
business  any  good  except  establishing  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  HoRST.  No.  Twenty-four  cents  will  not  be  a  prohibitive  tariff. 
Some  will  still  come  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  would  be  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  HoRST.  Twenty-four  cents  would  bring  us  back  to  the  old 
rate  of  importation,  to  3,000,000  pounds  per  year,  and  that  we  could 
stand.  \\e  have  had  that  for  ten  years,  up  "to  the  present  stage  of 
low  prices.  We  can  stand  that,  but  we  do  not  want  to  see  importa- 
tions running  as  they  do  now,  8,000,000  pounds  per  year.  That 
crowds  us  out. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  has  only  been  one  year  above  8,000,000  pounds. 
It  has  never  gone  beyond  5,000,000  pounds,  except  that  one  year? 

Mr.  HoRST.  It  was  8,500,000  pounds  last  year.  That  is,  the  fiscal 
year  1908  it  was  8,500,000  pounds. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  country  to  raise 
hops  that  would  take  the  place  of  foreign  hops? 

Mr.  HoRST.  The  Government  has  been  givmg  us  assistance  in  that 
regard,  but  we  can  not  afford  to  go  to  any  considerable  expense  in  fol- 
lowing out  their  suggestions  in  the  prCvSent  condition  of  low  prices. 

Mr.  BouTEU^.  What  would  you  say,  as  an  expert  hop  grower,  as  to 
our  replacing  the  foreign  hops  altogether  in  quality  ? 

Mr.  HoRST.  We  can  replace  them  entirely  in  quality.  The  chemical 
analysis  of  the  American  and  foreign  hops  will  show  that  our  hops 
will  exactly  displace  the  foreign  hops.  The  objection  now  to  the 
American  hops  is  that  it  has  seeds.  We  can  eliminate  the  seeds  by 
simply  cutting  out  the  male  plants,  but  if  we  do  that  we  would  double 
the  cost  of  our  production,  because  we  would  get  only  half  as  much 
from  the  ground  when  the  hops  were  without  seed  as  when  with  seed. 
We  can  raise  hops  without  seed  by  doubling  our  cost  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  all,  we  will  call  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  moment.  We  want  to  get  some  information  out 
of  this  man.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  these  figures  do  not  prove  absolutely 
that  the  tariff  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  amount  and 
qualitv  of  hops  imported?  '\^^len  the  dutv  was  8  cents  there  was  im- 
ported in  1895,  3,024,007  pounds,  and  the  next  year,  1896,  2,786,756 
pounds,  and  the  year  after  that,  1897,  2,993,814  pounds.  When  the 
12-cent  rate  was  put  on  there  was  imported,  in  1898,  2,317,685  pounds, 
and  in  1899,  1,334,056  pounds,  and  so  on  down  to  1905.  when  there 
was  imported  4,321,491  pounds,  and  in  1906.  9,630,206  pounds,  and 
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in  1907,  5,733,386  pounds.  There  are  more  hops  imported  under  the 
12-cent  tariff  than  were  imported  under  the  8-cent  tariff. 

Mr.  HoRST.  Germany  and  Austria  use  America  as  a  dumping 
^ound,  and  if  they  can  get  anything  for  their  hops  at  all  they  wifl 
dump  them  on  us  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  is  it  that  they  have  more  overproduction  under 
a  high  tariff  than  under  the  lower  tariff? 

Mr.  HoRST.  (lermany  and  Austria  export  half  of  the  hops  the^ 
produce,  and  most  of  their  exports  come  to  this  country,  and  it  is 
to  protect  ourselves  from  these  foreign  imports  that  we  are  asking 
the  old  rate  of  duty.  We  want  to  keep  oursel^jes  protected  from  those 
foreign  imports. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Horst,  you  can  file  a  statement. 

I  have  here  a  statement  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  which  I  will  read: 

The  amount  of  hops  U8e<l  lu  making  a  barrel  of  beer  varies  in  accordance 
with  the  personal  habits  of  the  l>rewer.  Some  brewers  state  that  one-half 
pound  of  German  hops  will  j:o  as  far  as  1^  pounds  of  .Vmerican  hops.  Other 
lirewers,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  this  and  claim  that  the  American  hops  are 
equal  in  value  to  the  (German  hops.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  hop  to  beer 
seems  to  be  largely  a  psychological  one,  and  one  that  can  not  be  represented  in 
terms  of  exactness. 

That  is  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industiy. 

Now,  I  will  call  Mr.  William  G.  Cady,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  there  is  any- 
body in  the  way  of  witnesses  sitting  here  who  would  like  to  take  the 
other  side  of  this  hop  question. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  only  two  gentlemen  oii  the  hop  ques- 
tion who  have  appeared  here. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  Is  there  anybody  representing  the  brewing  indus- 
try, or  the  consumer  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  not.     You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Cady. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  G.  CADY,  OP  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Cady.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
condition  of  the  salt  industry,  as  it  relates  to  the  tariff,  is  almost 
identical  with  what  it  was  when  the  matter  came  before  this  com- 
mittee ten  years  ago.  I  might  say  I  represent  the  solar  salt  industry 
of  Syracuse.  There  are  other  gentlemen  here  who  represent  the  salt 
indiistry  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  only  practical  change 
of  the  salt  industry  from  ten  years  ago,  from  the  conditions  in  1896, 
when  this  matter  came  before  your  committee,  is  that  we  are  now 
paying  a  larger  canal  freight  than  we  were  at  that  time,  and  we  are 
paving  more  for  labor. 

Briefly,  we  simply  ask  that  the  present  duty  of  8  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds — that  is,  $1.00  a  net  ton — be  retained,  and  as  I  under- 
stand, there  is  no  one  here  who  appears  in  opposition  to  that.  At  the 
former  hearings,  in  1890,  some  of  the  importers  appeared  and  asked 
that  salt  be  stul  continued  on  the  free  list. 

Now,  the  salt  is  imported,  the  salt  in  which  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested— ^that  is,  the  solar  salt — is  imported  from  the  West  Indies 
and  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  price  of  that  salt  in  New  York 
to-day  would  be  $2.7r)  for  W<»st  India  salt,  and  $2.50  for  Mediter- 
ranean salt. 
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Mr.  FoRDNBY.  For  how  much — a  ton  or  barrel? 

Mr.  Cady.  It  is  4J  cents  a  bushel,  a  measured  bushel,  75  pounds; 
that  would  be  $1.21  f .  o.  b.  Turks  Island,  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  One  dollar  and  twenty-one  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes;  $1.21  a  ton,  and  the  freight  would  be  6^  cents — 
that  is,  the  freight  and  insurance  would  be  5^  cents,  or  $1.48  per  net 
ton,  making  $2.69,  and  the  incidentals  would  bring  it  to  $2.76.  I  am 
now  speaking  of  net  tons  of  2,000  pounds.  Now,  add  the  duty,  $1.60 
per  ton,  and  that  would  make  from  $4.10  to  $4.35  for  salt  delivered 
along  the  seaboard,  in  New  York  and  Boston  and  Baltimore,  and 
any  of  those  seaport  points.  They  are  about  the  same  as  to  freight 
rates. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  coarse  salt.  Our  salt  that  we  manufacture 
costs  in  tne  neighborhood  of  very  near  $2.80.  It  exceeds  that  rather 
than  falls  below  it.  The  cost  is  $1.43  a  ton  for  labor.  The  labor  we 
employ  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  an  important  factor.  Some  peo- 
ple have  an  idea  that  there  is  not  much  labor  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  salt.  You  gentlemen  who  have  been  through  Syra- 
cuse and  have  seen  those  sheds  will  know  that  that  is  not  the  case. 
We  pay  our  labor  13  shillings  a  day  and  give  them  their  house  rent, 
making  it  an  equivalent,  as  we  figure  it,  of  14  shillings  a  day.  The 
season  is  short,  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of  November.  The 
cost  per  ton  for  labor  would  be  very  close  to  $1.43.  Of  course  there 
is  a  large  amount  expended  for  repairs,  and  apprentices,  and  horses, 
and  other  things  that  will  bring  the  cost  of  salt  up  to  $2.80  and  over. 

Now  we  have  to  land  that  salt  in  New  York  by  canal.  The  rate  is 
now  from  $1.10  to  $1.20.  The  last  shipment  over  the  canal  we  paid 
3i  cents.  That  would  be  $1.17  a  ton.  The  canal  navigation  is  avail- 
able only  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  salt  is  such  a  bulky 
article  that  the  jobber  or  the  large  consumer  can  not  put  very  much  of 
it  in  storage.  That  is,  a  thousand  bushels  of  salt,  66,000  pounds, 
would  occupy  a  space  that  would  be  10  feet  by  8  feet.  That  would 
be  the  capacity  required  to  hold  it.  It  would  require  that  to  hold  a 
thousand  bushels  of  salt  at  56  pounds  to  the  bushel.  We  can  not 
ship  our  salt  by  canal  at  certain  seasons,  and  the  storage  charges  are 
very  heavy  in  the  cities,  and  it  is  only  a  limited  amount  that  we  can 
ghip  by  canal.  The  freight  rates  by  rail  are  $2  a  ton.  If  we  ship 
by  canal  the  cost  and  transportation  make  it  $3.90.  If  we  ship  by  raU 
it  is  $4.80.  In  Boston  our  rates  must  be  all  railway  rates,  and  that 
rate  would  be  $2.40.  That  would  make  our  salt  $5.20,  and  there  it 
meets  the  imported  salt  at  from  $4.10  to  $4.35. 

That  is  the  practical  situation,  so  that  you  gentlemen  can  readily 
see  that  if  that  duty  is  interfered  with  it  means  we  must  go  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  solar  salt,  please? 

Mr.  Cady.  It  is  made  by  evaporation  in  the  sun. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  the  same  in  quality  as  other  salt? 

Mr.  Cady.  It  is  used  in  packing  ice  cream  and  in  curing  hides  and 
in  packing  meats. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  a  cheaper  and  a  coarser  salt? 

Mr.  Cady.  It  is  not  cheaper,  it  brings,  perhaps,  the  full  or,  per- 
hapSy  a  little  better  price  tnan  the  salt  manufactured  by  boiling  or 
by  artificial  heat.  It  makes  a  grain  anywhere  from  the  size  or  the 
kernel  of  rice  up  to  the  size  of  a 'walnut. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  not  used  for  table  purposes? 

Mr.  CadA.  No,  sir;  not  that.  Sometimes  it  is  ground  and  so  used. 
It  might  be  compared  with  mine  salt. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  its  raw  state  it  is  a  higher  ffrade  of  salt  than  that 
made  by  steam.    By  raw  state  I  mean  by  not  oeing  ground. 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  It  is  the  size  of  a  large,  coarse 
grain  of  salt.  It  dissolves  much  more  slowly  than  the  ground  salt. 
Another  use  made  of  it  is  in  keeping  meats,  and  for  that  purpose 
they  use  the  diamond  seed,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  Michigan  salt  come  in  competition  with  you? 

Mr.  Cady.  There  is  a  pretty  close  competition  on  salt  all  over  the 
United  States.  Several  gentlemen  will  follow  me  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Salt  is  very  cheap.  We  compete  with  Michigan  salt  in  the 
Chicago  market."  There  is  pretty  lively  competition.  We  have 
plentj'^  of  competition  here  at  home,  and  we  do  not  want  any  more 
from  abroad.    If  you  will  just  let  us  alone,  we  will  try  to  live. 

The  Chairman.  I  see,  Mr.  Cady,  the  importations  have  run  about 
the  same  amount  in  the  last  ten  years,  or  in  the  last  twelve  years;  that 
is,  an  average  of  about  220,000,000  pounds.  Is  any  portion  of  that 
Turks  Island  salt,  or  salt  made  from  the  sea  water? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  imported  into  the  New  York  mar- 
ket this  year  15,000  tons  of  West  India  salt,  or  Turks  Island  salt. 

The  Chairman.  The  importation,  duty  paid,  was  about  220,000,000 
pounds  a  year,  and  the  salt  imported  for  curing  fish,  on  which  there 
IS  a  rebate,  was  about  108.000,000  pounds  a  year.  I  also  see  that 
under  the  Wilson  bill  the  greater  portion  of  the  salt  coming  into  this 
country  was  free  of  duty  from  those  countries  imposing  no  duty  on 
our  salt,  and  the  importation  ran  up  to  581,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  business  then? 

Mr.  Cady.  No,  sir.  I  have  been  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
salt  eight  years.  My  wife's  family,  however,  have  been  in  it  for  fifty 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  vou  were  in  the  business  then  in  1894  and 
1895  and  1896? 

Mr.  Cady.  Oh,  yes.  I  w^as  familiar  with  the  conditions  generally 
at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  feel  the  competition  or  not  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  Oh,  yes;  and  during  that  period  we  almost  felt  like 
abandoning  our  works.  The  works  were  allowed  to  run  down.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  until  within  the  last  year  we  did  not  get  around  in 
shape  again. 

The  Chairman.  Recently  the  State  has  sold  its  springs  in  Syracuse, 
instead  of  leasing  them,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes,  sir.  The  sale  has  not  fully  taken  effect  yet.  It  was 
taken  over  about  the  1st  of  July,  but  the  State  is  still  collecting  duty 
on  this  salt. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  change  of  ownership  lessen  the  cost,  or 

150t? 

Mr.  Cady.  We  hope  so.    We  have  been  paying  the  State  a  cent  a 
bushel  for  many  years  for  the  brine  they  furnished  us. 
The  Chairman.  Does  the  State  pump  the  V7iiter,  or  not  ? 
Mr.  Cady.  Yes :  it  pumps  the  water. 
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The  Chairman.  You  get  rid  of  the  cent  per  bushel,  and  you  now 
pump  the  water  you'rselves? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  it  for  half  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  did  not  state  the  cost  of  salt  in  England.  You 
gave  it  here,  and  the  labor  cost.  What  is  the  labor  cost  of  our  chief 
competitor.  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Cady.  That  is  out  of  my  latitude — refined  salt.  You  will  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  salt  that  comes  into  competition  with  the 
solar  salt  is  made  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  in 
France  and  Spain,  and  that  is  a  very  cheap  class  of  labor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  not  want  the  duty  removed  from  salt? 

Mr.  Cady.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  furnish  the  steam  directly  or  do  you  make 
exhaust  steam?     You  do  not  boil  it? 

Mr.  Cady.  No,  sir;  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  wind  make  our  salt. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Fuel  can  not  be  furnished  for  that  purpose  because 
it  is  too  expensive,  and  the  heat  must  be  made  from  exhaust  steam? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  understand  in  the  case  of  Michign  salt  that  the  fuel 
which  they  use  is  the  refuse  of  lumber. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understand  the  fuel  is  so  high  that  it  must  be  made 
from  exhaust  steam. 

Mr.  Cady.  In  Michigan  they  would  not  perhaps  feel  the  tariff  as 
much  as  we  do,  but  if  thev  drive  us  out  of  the  eastern  market  by  tak- 
ing off  that  duty  we  would  be  out  for  any  other  market,  and  Michi- 
gan would  perhaps  be  one  we  would  go  for. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  nTiat  interests,  if  any,  favor  the  abolition  or  reduc- 
tion of  this  duty  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  do  not  understand  that  an}^  interest  appears  in  oppo- 
sition to  it.  Some  ten  years  ago  the  importers  asked  to  have  it  still 
retained  on  the  free  list.  I  do  not  understand  there  is  any  opposition 
now.  We  come  here  because  it  is  a  matter  of  salvation  to  us  to  keep 
the  duty  on. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Your  apprehension  is  not  based  on  a  knowledge  that 
there  is  a  movement  on  foot  for  the  reduction  or  abolition  of  this 
duty? 

Mr.  Cady.  Xo,  sir.     T  do  not  understand  that  there  is  now. 

Mr.  Boi'TELL.  Who  are  the  largest  users  of  salt  from  which  any 
opposition  would  come,  if  any? 

Mr.  Cady.  The  users  of  salt — of  course  salt  is  used  in  packing  ice 
cream  and  in  dissolving  snow  from  the  streets,  but  I  suppose  tliere 
are  not  enough  of  those  people  that  use  enough  to  care  much  for  the 
decreavSe.  One  of  tl»e  largest  ic(»-croam  manufacturers,  the  largest 
users  of  salt,  wants  the  duty  to  remain  as  it  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  would  not  come  from  the  consumer,  because  the 
consumer  can  now  buy  800  pounds  for  a  dollar? 

Mr.  Cady.  The  consumer  will  not  pay  any  qf  this  duty  whatever. 
You  will  not  get  street-car  fares  out  there  any  less  by  reducing  the 
price,  although  the  street-car  companies  use  a  great  deal  of  it.  You 
will  not  get  ice  cream  any  cheaper.  The  salt  that  is  put  on  the  hides 
will  not  affect  the  price  of  shoes.  The  duty  paid  per  capita  would  be 
about  a  cent.  A  family  of  6  persons  would  be  supposed  to  use 
about  75  pounds  of  salt."  That  would  be  a  cent  per  capita.  If  we 
could  get  0  cents  a  bushel  for  our  salt,  we  would  feel  happy.    We 
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can  not  ^t  that  price.  If  you  buy  it  for  table  or  dairy  use,  the  dif- 
ference in  this  duty,  if  it  was  taten  off,  would  be  made  up  by  the 
middlemen. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  laboring  man  with  an  average  family  can  buv 
enough  salt  now  for  a  dollar  to  last  him  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy.  Hfe 
is  not  kicking  about  the  price  now,  is  he? 

Mr.  Cady.  No,  sir;  he  buys  a  3-pound  sack  for  5  cents.  The 
duty  on  that  would  make  a  difference  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent,  possibly, 
but  the  consumer,  if  that  was  taken  off,  would  pay  just  as  much  for 
that  bag  of  salt. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  parties  that  you  name — do  you  think  they  are 
the  principal  consumers  of  salt  in  the  United  States — the  ice-cream 
freezers,  and  the  street-car  men,  and  all  that? 

Mr.  Cady.  Of  the  salt  that  we  make,  they  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  salt  you  make  simply  goes  into  tho  market,  along 
with  other  people's  salt,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  they  can  not  make  salt  as  cheap  in 
Michigan  as  you  make  it  in  Syracuse? 

Mr.  Cady.  They  do  make  it  as  cheap,  and  cheaper.  They  make  a 
different  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  understand  what  Mr.  Fordney  is  kicking 
about.  [Laughter.]  If  he  makes  it  cheaper  than  you  (to,  he  is  in  a 
good  fix. 

Mr.  Cady.  He  is  not  kicking.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  salt  trust  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  that  institution  located? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  tyrants  of  salt  in  Syracuse  have  l)een  complained 
of  for  years. 

Mr.  Cady.  Oh,  that  is  a  matter  of  ancient  history.    |  Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  ancient  history  that  the  siilt  manufacturers  of 
Syracuse  are  the  tyrants  of  Syracuse.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cady.  Up  to  1881  and  1882  practically  all  of  the  solar  salt, 
and  I  presume  a  large  amount  of  salt  consumed  in  the  Unitcul  States 
was  made  in  Syracuse.  Then  we  produced  9,000,000  bushels.  Salt 
is  now  produced  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  our  production 
cuts  a  very  small  figure.  We  make  in  Syracuse  about  17,000  tons  of 
salt  a  year.  Of  the  amount  of  salt  that  is  produced  in  the  United 
States  that  is  only  about  2  per  cent.  I  think  the  statistics  show  that 
about  6,000,000,000  pounds  are  produced. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  asking  you  if  you  were  a  member  of  the  trust. 

Mr.  Cady.  I  am  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  an  agreement  between  Brother  Fordney *s  men 
and  your  men  that  vou  shall  hold  salt  at  a  definite  price  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Cady.  No,  sir.  The  gentlemen  who  will  follow  me  are  in 
direct  competition.  They  were  finding  fault  with  us  yesterday  for 
selling  some  salt  down  East  for  too  small  a  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  two  gentlemen  who  are  following  yon  are  not 
in  competition  here  to-day  as  to  the  effect  of  tliis  tariff  hofore  this 
committee? 

Mr.  Cady.  Xo,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  stand  together  on  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes.    We  want  to  fight  it  out  here  among  ourselves. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  make  a  ton  or  salt  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  Two  dollars  and  eighty  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  get  for  it? 

Mr.  Cady.  We  make  different  grades  of  salt,  you  know.  The  salt 
is  graded  by  simply  putting  it  through  screens,  making  the  different 
grades.  In  1907  the  average  price  we  received  for  our  crop  was  8.32 
cents  per  bushel.  That  is  taken  from  our  books.  In  1906  we  received 
8  cents  and  a  fraction.  That  amounts  to  $3.29952  net  per  ton.  It  costs 
to  keep  up  our  works  and  produce  a  ton  $2.90. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  just  state  that  it  cost  you  $2.80,  and  you 
now  say  $2.90? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  say,  counting  in  the  cost  of  keeping  our  works  in 
repair. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  now,  in  your  revised  statement,  it  costs  you 
$2.90  per  ton? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes;  to  keep  up  our  capital. 

Mr,  Clark.  How  much  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Cady.  In  Syracuse  we  make  about  17,000  net  tons. 

Mr.  Clark.  Salt  is  the  most  absolutely  necessary  article  of  diet  for 
man  and  beast,  excluding  water? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  is  generally  deposited  throughout  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  reason  you  claim  for  this  tariff  is  large  dis- 
coveries of  salt  in  Kansas  and  Michigan  and  out  in  that  country 
where  they  can  make  it  cheaper  than  you  can  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  No;  we  are  not  finding  fault  with  domestic  compe- 
tition. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  finding  fault,  but  the  reason  you  want  this  tariff 
is  because  these  people  in  the  West  can  make  salt  cheaper  than  you 
can  make  it  in  Syracuse  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  No  ;  but  because  the  people  of  the  West  Indies  do.  Salt 
is  very  heavy,  you  know.    The  freight  is  very  high. 

Mr.  Clark.  Those  Kansas  people  are  nearly  as  close  to  the  center 
of  population  of  the  United  States  as  you  are,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Cady.  Of  course  that  is  true. "  The  local  market  is  the  best 
market  for  a  bulky  article  of  that  kind.  A  thousand  bushels  of  salt 
occupies  a  space  of  10  by  8  feet  and  weighs  56,000  pounds.  A  thou- 
sand bushels  would  be  worth  approximately  $90. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  you  to  say  to  the  committee  a  while  ago 
that  if  salt  was  put  on  the  free  list  somebody  between  you  and  the 
consumer  would  gobble  up  this  difference  in  price  in  salt,  with  the 
tariff  and  with  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  believe  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  is  that  that  does  that  remarkable  feat  all  the  time 
with  all  these  things? 

Mr.  Cady.  The  middleman. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  no  way  to  reduce  him  to  something  like  reason 
in  his  demands? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  suppose  that  is  up  to  your  committee.  I  have  no  rec- 
ommendation to  make  with  reference  to  that. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  protection  you  are  asking  for  is  against  the 
160,000  tons  imported,  and  not  the  man  who  produces  salt  in  Michi- 
gan or  in  Kansas? 

Mr.  Cadt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Kansas  salt  is  not  as  good  as  your  salt,  is  it? 

Mr.  Cadt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  And  the  freight  cuts  a  big  figure,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  freight  cuts  a  big  figure. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  will  find  a  market  before  he  gets  to  Kansas  with 
his  product. 

The  Chairman.  No  matter  what  the  duty  is,  it  falls  alike  on  all 
of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  had  not  made  those  discoveries  of  salt  out  West 
you  would  have  to  send  it  to  Kansas,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Cady.  We  would  supply  the  demand,  if  there  was  a  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly.  If  they  can  cut  off  this  tariff  on  salt  and 
devise  some  scheme  ingenious  enough  to  keep  these  middlemen  from 
absorbing  all  the  difference,  then  you  could  compete  with  these  fel- 
lows on  me  other  side  of  the  ocean,  could  you  not? 

Mr,  Cady.  We  could  not  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  get  the  profit  then  instead  of  the  middle- 
man? 

Mr.  Cady.  He  would. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  he?     Two  men  can  not  get  the  same  profit. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  a  fact,  or  is  it  not,  that  there  is  an  arrangement 
among  you  salt-producing  companies  for  a  division  of  territory  ? 

Mr.  C-U)Y.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  such  arrangement. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  you  not  limited  to  a  specific  territory? 

Mr.  Cady.  We  are  not,  sir.  We  send  our  product  to  any  place  that 
we  can  sell  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  not  limited  in  price? 

Mr.  Cady.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  about  the  Michigan  Salt  Company  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  do  not  know.  But  the  Onondaga  salt  manufacturers 
have  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  all  these  people.  If  there  is  a  healthy 
competition  on  any  article  in  these  United  States,  it  is  in  salt. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  of  any  arrangement  among  any  of  the 
salt  companies  in  the  United  States  for  a  limitation  of  sales  territory? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  do  not,  sir.  The  salt  comes  from  Louisiana  and  Kan- 
sas, and 

The  Chairman.  You  answered  that  very  fully,  Mr.  Cady.  Now,  I 
want  to  ask  you  about  the  price  of  foreign  salt  laid  down  in  New 
York  before  the  duty  is  paid.  What  is  the  price  paid  there  for  that 
salt? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  can  onlv  give  you  the  price  on  solar  salt,  and  this  I 
got  from  an  importer  tfie  other  dav.  For  Turks  Island  salt  $1.21  per 
net  ton  f.  o.  b.,  and  that  salt  had  been  bought  for  4  cents  a  bushel  of 
75  pounds  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  price  that  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes;  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  highest-priced  article  of  salt  that  is 
imported,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cady.  That  grade  of  salt,  you  mean? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cady.  I  think  not.    The  refined  salt  has  a  higher  price. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  reports  show  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  imported  salt  in  New  York  was  10  cents  a  hundred.  It  has  not 
varied  at  all,  according  to  the  reports. 

Mr.  Cady.  You  mean  the  duty  paid,  10  cents  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.    The  price  of  the  salt,  10  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Cady.  The  imports  from  Liverpool  of  English  salt  enter 
largely  into  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  salt  in  bulk. 

Mr.  Cady.  That  is  on  account  of  the  mine  salt  imported  from 
England. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  higher,  from  30  to  40  cents. 

Mr.  Cady.  These  figures  that  I  have  given  to-day  are  really  recent, 
because  I  got  them  only  a  few  days  ago  from  a  reliable  importer. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  $1.20  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  One  dollar  and  twenty  cents  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  6  cents  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes ;  6  cents  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  duty  cuts  no  figure  on  that  Turks  Island 
salt.    The  duty  is  only  8  cents  a  hundred.    Is  that  with  the  duty? 

Mr.  Cady.  No  ;  that  is  without  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  duty  of  8  cents  a  hundred  would  not 
cut  much  figure  on  that,  the  duty  is  so  much  smaller  than  the  differ- 
ence in  price  between  that  salt  and  yours. 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish,  Mr.  Cady,  you  would  obtain  for  the  use 
of  the  committee,  and  send  it  to  us,  a  statement  of  the  average  price 
of  imported  salt  of  the  different  grades  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Cady.  For  what  period  f 

The  Chairman.  For  the  last  five  years. 

Mr.  Cady.  I  will  do  it.  How  much  time  will  I  have  in  which  to 
file  that  ?     How  soon  would  you  wish  that  to  be  filed  ? 

The  Chairman.  Until  the  4th  of  December. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  cost  of  production  of 
salt  at  Syracuse  was  $2.90  a  ton? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  made  that  as  a  conservative  figure. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  on  the  cars? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes ;  I  think  that  would  be  perhaps  right. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  lurther  that  you  got 
$2,995? 

Mr.  CADr.  $2,995  is  for  the  average  crop. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  make  17,000  tons? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  how  much  return  that  would  be  in 
profit? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  would  be  about  $1,600,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  know  one  manufacturer  there  who  made  $80.     I  am 


fiving  you  the  figures  of  last  year.    During  the  last  two  years  we 
ave  had  a  short  crop  and  have  made  hardly  any  money  at  all.    We 
are  living  in  hope,  and  hoping  for  a  better  market.     We  have  not 
been  making  any  money  in  salt  for  several  years. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Not  even  with  the  tariff? 
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Mr.  Cady.  No,  sir ;  not  for  several  yeare  past. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  ask  us  to  increase  the  tariff  on  salt? 

Mr.  Cadt.  No,  sir.  We  are  simply  willing  to  take  our  chances  on 
the  improvement  in  the  conditions.  That  is,  the  conditions  with  re- 
spect to  the  sale  of  salt  are  affected  by  the  general  conditions  of  the 
country.  It  goes  into  a  great  many  things.  We  have  to  make  a 
certain  amount  of  salt  and  have  to  dispose  of  it  because  we  can  not 
keep  it  from  year  to  year.  When  we  start  to  make  it  we  have  to  go 
on  and  can  not  shut  down,  and  the  salt  is  so  bulky  that  we  can  not 
store  it.  If  the  country  is  prosperous  there  will  be  perhaps  more 
ice  cream  sold,  and  that  takes  a  large  amount  of  our  salt.  And  if 
there  is  a  larger  demand  we  get  better  prices,  and  if  there  is  not  a 
demand  we  have  to  force  the  sale  of  it,  as  we  have  done  in  the  last 
few  yeai-s. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  to  the  chairman  when  you  started  to 
testify  that  you  recollected  the  depression  in  the  salt  industry  under 
the  Wilson  bill,  as  I  understand  you  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  that  caused  by?  Do  you  attribute  it 
to  the  Wilson  bill  or  to  some  other  cause  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  We  attributed  it  to  the  importation  of  salt  meeting  our 
salt  and  driving  it  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  see  the  Wilson  bill  was  enacted  in  1904  and 
repealed  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  1894.  The  Wilson  bill  was  enacted  in 
1894. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes.  I  see  the  importations  for  1895  were  12,- 
000,000  pounds,  and  for  1896  572,000  pounds,  and  for  1807  487,000 
pounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  dutiable  salt.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  top 
of  the  next  page  you  will  see  the  importations  of  free  salt  under  the 
Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Cady.  Mr.  Underwood,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  the  salt  industry 
I  spoke  of  is  the  solar  salt  industry.  Those  figures  of  importation 
relate  very  largely  to  fine  salt,  or  to  the  fine  and  solar  together.  Now. 
I  can  not  speak  of  its  effect  on  the  fine  salt  industry^  but  I  do  know  oi 
the  condition  we  were  in  at  that  time — ^although  I  was  not  then  en- 
gaged in  the  business — its  effect  upon  the  solar  salt  industry. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  duty  to-day  is  practi- 
cally prohibitive,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cady.  No,  indeed. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  importations  of  salt  into  this  country  amount 
only  to  5  per  cent  of  the  product  in  the  United  States,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  figures  to  base  a  compari- 
son upon.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  those  who  desire  to 
follow  me.  But  in  our  State  there  is  the  Solvay  Process  Company, 
which  produces,  roughlv  speaking,  200,000  pounds  of  salt.  It  is  not 
used  for  salt  at  all.  ft  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  sodium  and 
chemicals  of  that  sort.  There  is  another  manufacturer  in  that  line 
in  Detroit,  and  I  presume  that  fact  is  true  of  the  other  uses  for  salt. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Here  is  what  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to: 
These  statistics,  as  given  to  us  here  by  the  department,  show  that  there 
are  22,000,000  barrels  of  salt  manufactured'  in  this  country  at  280 
I>ounds  a  barrel.    That  is  6,160,000  pounds  produced  in  the  United 
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States.  Now  the  importations  shown  by  the  figures  amount  to  only 
330,000,000  pounds.  That  is  5  per  cent  of  the  production,  or  about 
that. 

Mr.  Cady.  I  can  not  figure  it  here  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  exportations  of  salt,  as  shown  by  these  fig- 
ures, amount  to  64,000,000  of  pounds,  which  is  20  per  cent  of  the  im- 
portations. 

Mr.  Cady.  Expoi-tations  of  salt  from  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cady.  Well,  that  goes  to  Cuba,  and  perhaps  Mexico,  and  it  is 
the  result  of  freight  conditions;  and  I  think  tnat  goes  largely  to 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  salt  industry  in  this 
country  is  enabled  to  export  into  a  free  market  twice  as  much  salt  as 
is  imported  into  our  market. 

Mr.  Cady.  That  may  be  true,  but  if  true,  it  is  the  result  of  freight 
conditions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  ad  valorem  on  bulk  salt  amounts  to  90  per 
centj  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Cady.  I  can  not  tell  you.    You  have  the  facts  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Under  the  circumstances,  do  you  not  consider  this 
duty  practically  a  prohibitive  duty  on  salt,  when  only  5  per  cent  is 
exported  ? 

Mr.  Cady.  Not  so  far  as  relates  to  that  which  I  represent  here,  the 
solar  salt;  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  your  proposition  comes  down  to  this,  Mr. 
Witness,  as  I  understand  it:  What  you  want  is  protection,  and  under 
your  contention  the  freight  rates  protect  the  salt  manufacturer  in  the 
mterior? 

Mr.  Cady.  To  a  certain  extent,  yes. 

Mr.  Underavood.  And  the  foreign  producer  could  not  compete  in 
that  market  with  free  salt? 

Mr.  Clay.  The  foreign  producer  or  importer  could  send  salt  up  the 
canal  to  Syracuse  cheaper  than  we  can  send  it  from  Syracuse  to  riew 
York,  and  the  freight  is  about  one-half  going  west  of  what  it  is 
going  east. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  it  is  purely  local  protection  that  you  desire 
protection  for? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  think  we  should  maintain  this  high  ad 
valorem  duty  to  protect  the  salt  industry  that  is  not  located  ad- 
vantageously to  the  market? 

Mr.  Cady.  It  is  located  advantageously  to  the  market.  We  are 
entitled  to  protection.  We  are  helping  to  support  others  who  are 
being  protected.  I  believe  in  protection.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  do  or  not,  Mr.  Underwood. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  pay  a  cent  on  salt.  You  do  not  pay  any  of 
the  duty  on  salt. 

Mr.  Clay.  I  do  not  know  that  we  did. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do.    I  mean  high-grade  salt,  for  table  use. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  revenues  derived  from  salt  amount  only  to 
$207,000,000. 

Mr.  Hill.  Two  hundred  and  seven  thousand  dollars. 
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Mr.  UN»iawcx>D.  Yes;  $207,000,  not  millions.  Do  you  think  a  re- 
duction of  this  duty 

The  Chairman*  Mr.  Underwood,  do  you  think  his  opinion  is  so 
vmluable  on  these  policies  as  would  justify  a  delay  ?  I  ask  because  we 
have  heard  four  gentlemen  in  two  hours,  and  there  are  about  forty 
other  gentlemen  here  waiting  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  we  can  get  the^information  out  of  this  man,  we  will 
Hot  have  to  get  it  out  of  the  next  ones.    [Laughter.] 

The  CiiAittMAN.  He  is  simply  asking  about  a  policy. 

Mr.  Cady.  I  have  just  reminded  the  committee  of  the  matter^  and 
I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is  a  voluntary  witness.  We  ought 
to  assume,  out  of  tespect  for  him,  that  he  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  objection  to  any  question  that  the  com- 
mittee may  want  to  ask.  I  think  about  8  o'clock  to-night  I  shall  be 
alone  and  shall  proceed  a  great  deal  faster,  and  there  will  not  be  so 
many  questions.    [Laughter.]    Take  your  own  time  now,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  BotJTifiiiL.  I  can  tell  the  chairman  that  he  will  not  be  alone. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  The  chairman  asked  first  of  imported  salt.  Statis- 
tics show  here  that  165,000  tons  were  imported  last  year  at  $2.87  a 
ton,  and  on  salt  in  bulk  the  duty  is  8  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  $1.60 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Cady.  That  is  pretty  close  to  the  figures  I  gave. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  salt  in  bulk? 

Mr.  Cady.  Yes ;  that  is  pretty  close  to  the  figures  I  have  given. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  M.  B.  FULLEB,  OF  SGBANTON,  FA.,  BEFBE- 
SENTING  THE  INTEBNATIONAL  SALT  GOMFAITY,  OF  NEW 
TOBK 

Mr.  Griqgs.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  permit  me  to  suggest  that  you 
want  to  save  time? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Before  you  commence,  Mr.  Fuller,  I  want  to 
ask  if  there  is  any  other  gentleman  in  the  room  who  desires  to  be 
heard  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  this  duty.  If  so,  we  will  hear  him 
now.    If  not,  you  may  proceed,  Mr.  Fuller. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  are  only  a  few 
points  that  I  would  like  to  bring  up  in  this  matter,  and  the  details  I 
would  like  to  file  in  a  brief.  It  is  an  important  matter  that  the 
present  duty  on  salt  be  retained  for  the  protection  of  the  American 
salt  industry,  because,  as  Mr.  Cady  has  said,  the  salt  production  in 
Turks  Island  and  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean  ports,  if 
the  duty  was  taken  off,  would  come  in  and  absolutely  take  up  all  the 
salt  business  at  the  seaport  towns  in  this  country,  and  we  would  also 
be  in  competition  with  European  refined  salt.  We  are  noi\'  in  com- 
petition with  that  business,  and  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  we  could 
not  do  any  business  at  the  seaport  towns  or  in  the  territory  near  the 
seaport  towns.  The  foreign  producers  all  have  advantages  over  us  in 
freight  rates.  I  believe  the  ruling  rate  on  English  salt  to  this  coun- 
try is  about  $1.25  a  ton.  It  has  been  brought  over  here  for  nothing, 
and  it  can  very  frequently  be  brought  over  for  26  cents  a  ton,  because 
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the  vessels  are  very  glad  to  get  the  freight  as  ballast  when  the  other 
freights  are  light. 

The  last  report  I  have  shows  about  156,000  tons  of  salt  imported 
into  this  country  annually.  Approximately  50  per  cent  of  that  salt 
pays  no  duty  now.  All  the  salt  that  goes  to  Gloucester,  Mass.,  to  the 
fisheries  there,  which  is  about  50,000  tons,  pays  no  duty,  and  there  is 
about  25,000  tons,  as  near  as  I  can 'find  out,  used  on  meats  that  are 
exported,  on  which  there  is  a  drawback,  so  that  really  there  is  only 
about  75,000  tons  of  salt  imported  into  this  country  that  is  paying 
duty  now.  Why  they  do  not  pay  duty  on  the  fishing  salt  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  think  the  salt  was  put  on  the  free  list  to  encourage  the 
fishing  industry. 

Mr.  FoRDNEV.  It  was  not  on  the  free  list.  All  export  fish  would 
get  the  drawback. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes ;  but  all  salt  that  comes  into  this  country  for  fish, 
whether  the  fish  is  exported  or  not,  is  free. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  that  should  be  changed? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  that  the  fisherman  ought  to  have  his 
salt  free,  but  the  man  who  feeds  cattle  in  the  West  ought  to  pay  duty 
on  his  salt  ? 

Mr.  FiTLLER.  Really  I  do  not  know  why  that  salt  was  allowed  to 
come  in  free. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  this  duty  could  be  reduced,  and 
the  salt  still  be  protected  f 

Mr.  Fuller.  1  do  not ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  you  need  90  per  cent  on  salt  in 
bulk?    That  is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  of  80  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Fuller.  If  the  duty  on  salt  is  reduced  even,  there  is  only,  I 
think,  about  30  cents  advantage  now  in  our  favor. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  the  import  price  of  salt  is,  laid 
down  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Fuller.  In  bulk,  the  Turks  Island  salt — the  last  vessel  that 
came  in — ^was  $4.35  to  $4.50  a  ton,  laid  down  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  yet  you  can  make  it  for  $2.80  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  make  it  at  $2.80  a  ton;  but  we  have 
to  pay  $2.40  freight  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  find  out  about  that  price.  Is  that  duty 
paid? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Duty  paid,  between  $4.35  and  $4.50  net  ton,  laid  down 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  do  they  not  have  to  pay  a  freight  rate  from  New 
York  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Do  you  mean  from  New  York  into  the  interior? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman,  its  that  Turks  Island  salt? 

Mr.  Fui.LER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  brings  a  higher  price,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Not  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  used  to. 

Mr.  Fuller.  It  does  in  some  cases,  but  in  general,  no. 
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The  Chairman.  It  did  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  want  to  make  a  market  out  from  New  York? 

Mr.  FtiLLER.  Not  necessarily,  but  New  York  City  is  a  seaport  town, 
as  is  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  the  southern  ports,  Savannah,  Nor- 
folk; all  those  places. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  yet  it  costs  $4  for  delivery  there? 

Mr.  Fuller.  The  salt,  the  duty,  the  freight,  and  everything;  we 
can  not  produce  our  salt  and  get  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  take  the  seaport 
market  where  the  freight  rates  are  most  advantageous  to  the  importer, 
and  you  fix  that  as  the  basis  on  which  you  wish  to  recommend  your 
tariff  duties?  < 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  simply  take  the  seaport  towns  because,  as  a  rule,  near 
those  towns  the  market  is  very  large;  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
have  a  lar^e  market — that  is,  right  near  New  York  and  right  near 
Philadelphia.     It  costs  us  $2.40  a  ton  to  get  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  when  you  go  west 

Mr.  Fuller.  Of  course  the  freights  make  a  decrease  in  our  favor 
and  an  increase  against  the  importer;  then  we  have  the  advantage. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  make  a  very  large  profit  on  your  salt  when 
you  go  into  the  interior  where  the  freight  rates  amount  to  as  much 
to  him  as  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  do  not  think  we  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  make  the  full  extent  of  the  duty  when 
yon  go  into  the  interior? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Not  nearly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  figure  here  that  it  costs  you,  in  betterments, 
maintenance  of  your  factories,  and  all,  $2.80  a  ton  f .  o.  b.  car,  and  you 
take  it  on  the  foreign  salt,  landing  in  New  York,  at  $4.40  a  ton,  which 
means  a  cost  to  him  of  $2.80  a  car  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Now,  outside 
of  the  freight  rate,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is  any  difference 
per  ton. 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  "  outside 
of  the  freight  rate." 

Mr.  Underwood.  Here  is  the  proposition.  You  state  that  it  costs 
you  $2.80  a  ton  at  your  factory  f.  o.  b.  car,  and  you  say  that  the 
ioreign  salt  is  laid  down  in  New  York  at  $4.40  a  ton  with  the  duty 
added.  Deducting  the  duty,  that  lays  the  foreign  salt  down  in  New 
York  at  $2.80,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  only  difference,  then,  between  your  salt  at 
the  factory  and  the  foreign  salt  in  New  York  is  the  freight  rate  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  There  is  a  difference,  that  he  has  his  salt  right  there 
where  it  is  going  to  be  consumed. 

Mr.  Underwood.  While  on  your  side  you  have  your  salt  where  he 
has  to  pay  duty  in  order  to  get  there  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  There  is  not  a  plant  located  where  they  have  a  freight 
rate  of  less  than  5  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  are  trying  to  have  a  pro- 
tective tariff  amount  to  90  per  cent  duty,  and  maintain  a  differential 
on  freiirht? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Not  that  much ;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  according  to  your  own  figures. 
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Mr.  Fuller.  According  to  your  figures,  yes ;  that  is  what  it  meana. 
What  we  want  is  to  have  the  duty  maintained.  If  you  take  off  the 
duty  upon  salt,  it  will  cripple  the  industry  in  this  country  very  mate- 
rially, and  it  will  not  be  limited  to  seaport  towns ;  for  instance,  they 
could  bring  salt  to  New  York,  Turks  Island  salt,  and  lay  it  down  for 
$4.40  a  ton.  They  can  ship  it  to  Buffalo  by  boat,  and  from  there  to 
Chicago  and  compete.  They  can  ship  it  to  Chicago  practically  as 
cheaply  as  we  can  from  our  producing  point  in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  the  freight  rate  that  you  complain  about, 
and  you  want  the  duty  to  protect  you  on  the  differential  on  the  freight 
rate? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  am  not  complaining  about  the  freight  rate,  but  in 
view  of  the  present  freight  rate  we  must  have  the  duty  to  protect  us 
on  the  seaport  towns. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  freight  rate  is  6 
cents  a  pound  or  a  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Fuller.  One  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  a  dollar  a  ton? 

Mr.  Fuller.  The  rate  is  12  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  you  get  the  difference  between  a  dollar  a  ton 
and  $2.50  a  ton? 

Mr.  Fuller.  The  rate  to  New  York  is  $4.40.  I  said  that  there  was 
not  a  place  to  which  we  could  ship  salt  where  it  is  consumed  for  a 
less  rate  than  5  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  Ihe  highest  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Fui.LER.  That  would  depend  upon  where  you  wanted  to  go. 
In  the  market  that  I  am  interested  in  the  highest  freight  rate. where 
there  is  any  consumption  to  speak  of  is  $2.80  a  ton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  To  what  place  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  To  Boston;  from  the  point  where  we  ship  from  to 
Boston. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  you  talk  about  a  ton  you  mean  a  2,000-pound 
ton,  not  the  long  ton,  2,240  pounds? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No ;  the  2,000-pound  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wliere  are  you  from? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Scranton. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  make  salt  at  precisely  the 
same  number  of  dollars  and  cents  a  ton  that  they  do  in  Syracuse? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  did  not  say  that  we  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  what  you  said  and  what  the  other  gentlemen  have 
said  would  lead  us  to  form  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Oh,  no.  Nobody  asked  me  what  the  price  of  salt 
was,  and  I  have  not  come  to  that  point  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  you  if  it  was  $2.80  a  ton  f.  o.  b. 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  misunderstood  the  question,  then ;  I  did  not  intend 
to  say  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  how  much  is  it? 

Mr.  Fuller.  It  costs  us  approximately  $2.50  a  ton  to  produce. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  30  cents  advantage,  then,  over  the  Syracuse 
factory? 

Mr.  Fuller.  The  salt  is  entirely  different.  The  salt  that  I  am  talk- 
ing about  and  the  salt  he  manufactures  really  do  not  compete.  We 
have  the  fine  evaporated  salt. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  your  salt  the  fine  evaporated  salt? 
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Mr.  Fuller.  ¥<«,  sir. 

Hr.  Clark.  Is  his  fine,  evaporated  salt? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  do  not  call  it  so ;  no. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  his  salt } 

Mr.  Fuller.  Solar  salt. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  But  he  stated  that  he  was  in  direct  competition 
with  you — that  is,  two  or  three  witnesses  were  all  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  each  other. 

Mr.  Fuller.  He  is  not  in  competition  with  Mr.  Brown.  He  is 
producing  mined  salt.  Mr.  Brown  is  to  talk  on  the  mined  salt  ques- 
tion. That  is  coarse,  commercial  salt.  The  International  Salt  Com- 
pany of  New  York  produces  fine,  evaporated  salt. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  what  it  costs  to  make  the  salt  in  bulk,  $2.50 
per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  conmion  grade  of  salt;  $2.50  per 
ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  live  in  Scranton,  do  you  f 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  makes  you  keep  talking  all  the  time  about  send- 
ing salt  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia?  Is  there  not  a  salt 
market  anywhere  outside  of  the  north  Atlantic  seaports? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  a  market  for  our  product  through  the 
Eastern  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhy  do  you  not  send  some  of  it  out  West? 

Mr.  Fuller.  We  can  not  get  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason? 

Mr.  Fuller.  The  salt  that  is  produced  in  the  western  market,  in 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  in  Texas,  get  all  of  that  trade  going  out 
and  can  not  reach  that  territory  on  the  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  get  as  far  as  Pittsburg  only? 

Mr.  Fuller.  We  can  not  get  in  Pittsburg  and  compete  with  the  salt 
made  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  have  to  ship  yours  east? 

Mr.  Fuller.  We  practically  ship  no  salt  west  of  Buffalo. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Salt  is  made  in  12  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  it  is  made  in  a  good  many  of  them  and  could 
be  made  in  a  whole  lot  more. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  not  the  price  of  salt  so  small  now  that  even  if  the 
duty  were  added  to  the  price  it  would  make  very  little  difference  in 
the  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer? 

Mr.  Fulu:r.  To  the  consumer  it  would  make  no  difference. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  what  shape  do  people  generally  buy  salt  for  con- 
suinption  in  the  household? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  usually  in  small  bags,  the  3-pound  product. 

Mr.  Gaines.  If  the  duty  were  added,  would  that  make  any  ap- 
preciable difference  in  the  price  of  those  bags? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  it  is  almost  infinitesimal.  It  would  not  make 
any  difference  in  price  to  the  consumer;  no,  sir.  He  would  pay  5 
cents  a  bag  for  the  salt  whether  there  was  a  duty  of  $1.60  or  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  does  salt  cost  to  the  packers  in  Chicago,  we  will 
say,  by  the  ton  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Most  of  the  packers  in  Chicago  now  are  buying  salt 
at  a  pretty  low  price;  I  think  it  is  about  $1.75  at  the  point  or  pro- 
duction.   That  would  be  about  $3.75  for  us. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  And  yet  it  costs  $2.80  to  make  it? 

Mr.  Fuller.  That  is  not  evaporated  salt  that  I  am  talking  about; 
it  is  mined  salt. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  mean  the  kind  used  in  packing;  I  am  talking  about 
curing  of  hams. 

Mr.  Fuller.  That  is  all  coarse  commercial  salt,  mined  salt. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  salt  is  used  in  curing 
a  ham? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No,  I  have  not;  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Grkjgs.  But  you  could  tell  for  a  whole  hog? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  do  not  believe  I  could.  I  could  not  give  that  off- 
hand, but  I  can  get  those  figures. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Let  us  have  it,  upon  a  ham  weighing,  say,  10  pounds. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  what  is  that  worth? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  10  pounds  of  salt  would  be  worth  not  quite  2 
cents — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  worth  that  much — ^tw^o-tenths  of  a 
cent,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  don't  know,  and  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  a  barrel  of  salt  cost?  That  is  the  way 
it  is  usually  sold.    What  is  the  wholesale  price  of  a  barrel  of  salt? 

Mr.  Fuller,  They,  as  a  rule,  buy  it  by  the  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Gaines  was  asking  you  about  5-cent  salt  bags. 
That  is  not  the  way  the  salt  is  put  up  to  anv  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  FuLi^R.  But  there  is  quite  a  large  sale  of  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Absolutely  there  is,  but  relatively  it  is  a  small  amount. 
How  much  does  a  barrel  of  salt  cost,  such  as  a  groceryman  will  sell 
out  in  the  country? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  salt  in  the  barrel.    How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Any  package  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  package  in  it,  but  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  salt. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Why,  you  will  understand,  we  take  salt  in  a  small 
bag  and  we  put  a  certain  number  of  those  bags,  depending  upon  the 
size,  in  a  barrel.    Do  you  mean  that  way,  or  in  bulk? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pack  salt  in  barrels? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  can  you  answer  the  question:  How  much 
does  a  barrel  of  salt,  packed  in  a  barrel,  barrel  and  all,  cost? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Bulk  salt ;  not  in  bags. 

The  Chairman.  Never  mind  about  the  bulk  salt,  but  answer  the 
question.    Do  you  sell  it  that  way? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  we  do;  but  my  figures  are  based  upon  tonnage. 
It  costs  between  65  and  70  cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off,  how  much  would  it  cost? 

Mr.  Fuller.  It  would  not  cost  any  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  would  it  not  cost  anv  less  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Because  the  tariff  on  a  barrel  of  salt  is  infinitesimal, 
and  it  would  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  not  make  5  cents  difference? 

Mr.  Fuller.  As  I  tell  you,  I  never  figure  it  down  on  that  basis. 
The  only  effect  that  would  be  had  in  taking  the  tariff  off  would  be  to 
allow  the  foreign  salt  to  come  in  and  drive  our  salt  back  and  reduce 
our  consumption. 

Mr.  Griggs.  A  large  amount  of  salt  is  sold  in  sacks? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaikman.  How  many  pounds  in  a  bag? 

Mr,  Fuller.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  tariff  is  8  cents  a  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Clark.  That  is  24  cents  a  bag,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Twenty-four  cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  $2.40  in  addition  to  that. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off  of  salt,  and  there  could  be 
a  way  devised  to  keep  the  middleman  from  absorbing  all  the  profits, 
then  the  man  who  buys  a  barrel  of  salt  on  the  farm  would  get  it  for 
about  20  to  24  cents  a  barrel  cheaper  than  now  ? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  would  make  the  same  money  as  now? 

Mr.  Fuller.  No,  sir;  we  would  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  would  he  not  get  it  24  cents  cheaper,  if  there  was 
280  pounds  of  salt  in  the  barrel? 

Mr.  Fuller.  The  tariff  would  not  affect  the  man  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Because  the  foreign  salt  could  not  get  in  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  your  salt  would  get  in. 

Mr.  FuLi^ER.  We  would  not  reduce  on  our  salt. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  not,  if  the  foreign  salt  could  come  in  and  under- 
sell you  if  you  did  not  cut  the  price  down? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  about  foreign  salt.  Unless 
the  man  on  the  farm  lived  near  the  seacoast  the  tariff  would  not 
affect  him  one  way  or  the  other;  it  would  not  protect  the  price  of  his 
salt.  He  would  have  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  place  where  the 
salt  is  laid  down  to  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  are  going  to  get  the  same  price,  tariff  or  no 
tariff,  what  do  you  care  about  the  tariff? 

Mr.  FuiXER.  It  affects  our  tonnage  so  much  that  we  do  not  want  the 
foreign  salt  to  come  into  the  seaports  and  cut  down  that  tonnage. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Isn't  it  true  that  salt  is  so  cheap  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
the  consumer  than  mineral  water  is? 

Mr.  Fuller.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  mineral  water. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  average  consumer  does  not  drink  mineral  water. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  EDWARD  W.  BBOWN,  OF  23  BEAVEB  STBEET, 
UEW  YOBK,  BEPBESENTING  THE  STEBLING  SALT  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the  Ster- 
ling Salt  Company,  of  New  York. 

Our  works  are  located  at  Cuylerville,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y., 
30  miles  south  of  Rochester.  I  appear  to  respectfully  request 
that  no  change  be  made  in  the  existing  tariff  on  salt. 

This  company  employs  upward  of  200  men  and  our  wage  average 
is  $2.03  per  day,  a  considerable  part  of  our  force  being  skilled  or 
semiskilled  labor. 

The  product  of  this  company  is  a  coarse  salt.  It  is  used  very  ex- 
tensively for  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  for  the  manufacture  of 
ice  cream,  the  various  uses  of  the  packing  houses,  salting  fish,  making 
brine  or  pickle  for  any  purpose,  and  for  many  other  uses. 
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More  than  two-thirds  of  our  product  is  shipped  into  New  England, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland.  The  balance  is 
shipped  to  Chicago  and  other  points  west  and  southwest. 

Our  principal  markets  in  the  States  enumerated  are  the  large  sea- 

gjrt  cities,  including  Boston,  Providence,  New  Haven,  New  York, 
hiladelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

The  imported  salts  which  compete  most  directly  with  our  product 
are  the  coarse  solar  grades  shipped  from  the  West  Indies  and  from 
the  Mediterranean  ports  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal..  In  both  of 
these  sections  cheap  negro  or  native  labor  is  employed  and  the  hot 
tropical  climate  materially  assists  to  produce  a  very  cheap  but  satis- 
factory grade  of  salt. 

I  have  not  exact  figures  to  show  the  cost  of  labor  at  these  points, 
but  it  does  not  exceed  60  or  65  cents  per  day,  or  less  than  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  our  labor.  As  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of 
salt  is  labor,  the  great  advantage  of  the  foreign  producer  is  apparent. 

The  unit  of  measure  used  in  this  paper  is  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

The  average  freight  from  the  West  Indies  to  New  YorK,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  or  Norfolk  does  not  exceed  $1.65  per  ton.  The  lowest 
freight  rate  in  effect  from  Cuylerville,  N.  Y.,  where  our  works  are 
located,  to  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  is  $2.40  per  ton ;  to  New  Haven, 
Providence,  Boston,  and  Gloucester,  $2.80  per  ton.  The  lowest  rail 
rate  to  New  York  City  is  $2.40  per  ton,  but  during  the  open  season  of 
the  Erie  Canal  we  have  been  able  to  get  a  part  of  our  salt  to  New 
York  City  at  an  expense  of  $2.20  per  ton,  which  would  make  our 
average  freight  to  New  York  City  about  $2.30  per  ton. 

You  will  therefore  see  that  to  the  principal  Atlantic  coast  ports 
our  foreign  competitor  has  an  advantage  in  freight  varying  from  65 
cents  to  $1.15  per  ton. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  average  cost  of  coarse  salt  from  the 
West  Indies  or  the  Mediterranean  has  not  exceeded  $3.20  per  ton 
c.  i.  f.  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or -Boston. 

There  is  now  in  transit  from  the  Island  of  Bonnaire,  destined  for 
Boston,  a  carffo  of  very  high-grade  salt,  which  will  cost  c.  i.  f.  Bos- 
ton less  than  $2.75  per  ton.  As  our  lowest  freight  rate  to  that  point 
is  $2.80  per  ton,  how  can  we  be  expected  to  compete  if  the  duty  is  re- 
moved or  materially  lowered  ? 

Mr.  Needham.  What  do  you  mean  by  c.  i.  f .  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Cost,  insurance,  and  freight ;  everything  but  the  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  all  the  salt  factories  m  Europe  located  on  the  sea- 
coast — those  that  export  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  that,  do  you  i 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do.  In  England  the  fine  salt  works,  which  I  am  not 
an  expert  on,  are  located  at  Cheshire,  about  12  miles  from  Liverpool, 
on  the  River  Mersey.  The  salt  companies  own  their  own  barges,  they 
load  the  salt  on  the  barge  and  take  it  to  Liverpool  at  a  trifling  cost, 
so  that  they  are  practically  on  the  seacoast.  The  producers  who 
come  in  competition  with  us  are  located  along  the  different  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  some  in  Portugal. 
However,  I  have  never  been  there.  My  firm  understanding  is  that 
they  are  located  directly  on  the  water. 
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Mr.  CiiARK.  Isn't  it  a  very  peculiar  geographical  and  topographical 
fact  that  none  of  the  American  salt  wells  are  located  on  tne  seacoast, 
while  all  of  the  salt  wells  of  Europe  are  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Mediterranean  ports  do  not  use  wells;  they  use 
the  sea  water.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  is  very  salty.  They  draw 
this  water  into  lagoons,  dam  them  up,  and  the  hot,  tropical  sun 
assists  very  materially  in  evaporating  the  salt.  It  is  solar  salt,  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  made  at  Syracuse. 

Mr.  Grigos.  Is  it  not  the  same  way  in  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  are  salt  producers  in  Utah ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  salt  mines  of  Louisiana  are  located  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Mr.  Brown.  Now,  here  is  the  point  that  I  would  like  very  much 
to  bring  out:  For  many  years  past  the  tariff  law  has  contained  a 
proviso  that  salt  for  the  use  of  the  coast  fisheries  shall  be  free  of 
duty.    What  is  the  result  ? 

For  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  except  under  veiy  exceptional 
and  unusual  conditions,  not  one  pound  of  American  salt  has  been  used 
bv  any  of  the  large  fisheries  located  at  Gloucester  and  other  New 
England  ports. 

We  do  not  ask  that  this  proviso  be  rescinded,  because  we  believe 
that  the  advantage  the  foreign  salt  has  in  freights  would  enable  our 
competitors  to  undersell  us  at  these  fishing  points,  even  if  there  were 
a  duty  on  salt,  and  we  are  not  here  to  advocate  any  measure  that 
will  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  our  commodity  to  any  class  of  con- 
sumers, particularly  when  such  increase  would  not  materially  benefit 
the  salt  producers  in  this  country. 

On  tlie  Erie  Canal  the  balance  of  traffic  is  east  bound.  The  canal 
boats  returning  to  Buffalo  are  willing  at  times  to  accept  cargoes  at 
almost  nominal  rates,  so  that  imported  salt  can  be  loaded  into  a 
canal  boat  in  New  York  City  and  carried  to  Buffalo  at  a  very  small 
cost,  and  Buffalo  is  our  most  important  distributing  point. 

Our  works  are  cmly  00  miles  from  Buffalo,  yet  there  have  been 
many  opportunities  in  recent  years  when  it  has  been  possible  to 
bring  salt  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  as  ballast  at  1  shilling  per 
ton  freight,  transfer  it  to  a  canal  boat  at  New  York,  and  land  it  at 
Buffalo.  3,500  miles  away,  at  a  lower  transportation  cost  than  the 
freight  from  Cuylerville  to  Buffalo,  and  Buffalo  is  one  of  the  main 
distributing  markets  for  the  West. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  this  is  a  feasible 
business  proposition,  but  it  is  a  possibility. 

I  might  concede  that  under  normal  conditions  we  do  not  fear  any 
disastrous  competition  with  foreign  salt  at  inland  points,  but  at  all 
of  the  coast  ports  enumerated,  as  well  as  at  Springfield,  Hartford, 
Newark,  Trenton,  Washington,  Richmond,  and  other  points  tribu- 
tary to  the  coast,  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  result  in  curtail- 
ing our  sales  and  seriously  affecting  our  profits. 

1  believe  that  there  is  no  demand  by  the  large  consumers  of  salt  or 
by  the  public,  for  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  salt,  and  I  further- 
more firmly  believe  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  not  to  the 
slightest  degree  benefit  any  of  the  consumers  of  salt,  with  some  few 
trming  exceptions. 
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Outside  of  the  large  industries,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  pur- 
chase salt  in  bags  varying  from  the  small  pocket  of  2  or  3  pounds  up 
to  bags  of  10  or  14  pounds. 

If  the  entire  benefit  was  derived  from  the  reduction  of  the  whole 
duty  of  8  cents  per  hundred  pounds  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
a  10-pound  packet  would  be  less  than  1  cent.  This  small  amount 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  various  jobbers  or  grocers,  wholesale  and 
retail,  who  must  handle  the  salt,  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the 
consumer  would  benefit  a  particle. 

Very  moderate  prices  have  been  in  effect.  There  is  no  complaint 
regarding  the  price  of  salt,  and  the  prevailing  price  of  this  com- 
modity is  not  a  tax  on  anyone. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  might  be  induced  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  bag  a  little? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  domestic  producer  of  this  salt,  if  he  has  to  sell 
the  salt  at  the  present  prices,  can  not  continue  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  bag. 

The  tabulated  statement  recently  issued  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shows  that  for  the  past  ten  years  under  the  present  tariflF 
law  the  production  of  salt  has  steadily  increased,  while  the  value 
per  ton  has  steadily  decreased. 

There  is  an  abundant  supplv  of  salt  in  this  country  for  our  needs, 
and  salt  deposits  are  so  distributed  throughout  the  country  that  salt 
never  can  become  a  monopoly,  and  the  public  are  assured  of  reasonable 
prices,  provided  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  keep  his  works  in  operation. 

The  Government  statistics  show  that  the  total  production  of  salt 
in  this  country  in  1907  amounted  to  29,704,128  barrels  of  280  pounds 
each,  equal  to  4,158,578  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  at  a  value  of  $7,439,551, 
equal  to  $1.78  per  ton. 

As  a  reasonable  duty  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  essential  for  the 
profitable  operation  of  salt  works  in  New  York  State,  which  is  the 
principal  salt -producing  State  in  this  country,  and  as  the  duty  is 
not  an  appreciable  tax  upon  anyone,  we  respectfully  petition  your 
honorable  body  that  you  will  make  no  change  in  the  existing  tariff 
on  salt. 

Notice  of  the  hearing  on  salt  did  not  reach  us  until  day  before 
yesterday.  We  have  had  no  chance  to  prepare  a  brief,  but  can  do 
so  without  delay,  and  ask  your  permission  to  later  file  same.  I 
would  also  state,  I  believe  that  most  of  the  salt  producers  of  the 
country  are  not  aware  of  this  hearing  to-day,  and  this  explains  why 
more  are  not  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Brown,  several  years  ago  when  Congress  put  up 
the  internal-revenue  tax  on  beer,  the  beer  makers,  or  somebody  con- 
nected with  the  trade,  went  to  work  and  cut  down  the  size  of  the 
beer  glass.  That  was  the  way  they  evened  up.  What  I  was  trying 
to  get  at  awhile  ago  was  this:  What  is  the  reason  this  matter  can 
not  be  evened  up  in  the  same  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  as 
well  as  the  gentlemen  who  were  selling  the  beer?  Why  can  not  the 
salt  bag  be  made  a  little  larger? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  suppose  it  would  result  in  a  similar  action. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  I  mean  to  increase  the  size  of  the  salt  bag.  Of 
course  it  would  make  a  very  small  difference,  if  the  tariff  were  taken 
off,  upon  a  2,  4,  6,  or  an  8  pound  bag  of  salt.    That  was  the  difficulty 
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suggested  by  Mr.  Gaines.  Would  it  not  be  just  as  easy  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  salt  bags  as  it  was  to  cut  down  the  size  oi  the  beer  glass; 
to  put  in  an  extra  pound  or  two? 

Mr.  Brown.  When  a  producer  is  not  earning  very  much  money  he 
is  not  under  much  temptation  to  increase  the  size  oi  the  package. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  here  is  the  trouble  about  it,  it  seems  to  me,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  salt  tariff,  but  upon  several  other  things  that  we 
have  had  up  here,  the  reply  has  always  been  that  the  consumer  would 
get  no  benefit  by  the  change  in  the  tariff;  that  the  string  of  middle- 
men would  absorb  what  you  would  lose  on  salt,  for  instance;  that  is, 
the  midleman  would  get  it  instead  of  the  consumer.  What  I  have 
been  trj'ing  to  get  somebody  to  suggest  was  some  way  so  that  there 
would  6e  a  cut  down  that  the  consumer  could  get  the  benefit  of. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  consumer  would  set  some  benefit ;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  west  do  you  ship  your  salt? 

Mr.  Brown.  To  Chicago. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  can  ship  your  salt  to 
Chicago  and  compete  out  there,  when  Mr.  Fuller,  from  Scranton,  can 
not  ship  his  salt  as  far  west  as  Pittsburg  and  compete  with  the  Ohio 
men! 

Mr.  Brown.  Because  there  are  a  great  many  salt  producers  in 
Michigan  who  are  producing?  the  grade  of  salt  that  Mr.  Fuller  pro- 
duces; therefore  he  is  practically  barred  out.  Fortunately  for  my 
company,  there  are  no  producers  of  the  same  grade  of  salt  in  Michi- 
gan, so  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  do  not  produce  the  same  kind  of  salt  that 
Mr.  Fuller  produces? 

Mr.  Brown.  He  produces  a  number  of  ^ades.  He  does  produce 
one  grade  practically  the  same  as  the  Sterling  Company  produces. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  is  there  an  agreement  among  all  of  the  salt 
producers  in  the  United  States  to  hold  the  price  of  salt  up  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  there  is  not  any  such  thing  on  earth  as  the  Ameri- 
can salt  trust? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  that  I  know  of;  we  have  no  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Grigos.  No  agreement  with  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  consumer  would  be  benefited  by  an  increased 
<iuantity  in  the  5  or  10  pound  bag,  it  would  cost  more  for  the  cotton 
in  the  bag  than  for  the  added  salt? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  because  the  package  costs  5  or  10  times  the  cost 
of  the  salt. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  the  salt  coming  in 
competition  with  yours.  What  is  that  laid  down  for  in  New  York — 
the  foreign  salt? 

Mr.  Brown.  Foreign  salt  to-day  is  landed  in  New  York  at  approxi- 
mately $3  a  ton  c.  i.  f . ;  that  is,  without  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  does  your  salt  cost  at  New  York? 

Mr.  Brown.  Our  freight  to  New  York  is  $2.40,  our  rail  freight, 
which  is  what  we  have  to  depend  upon  most  of  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  on  the  line  of  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  we  ship  by  rail  to  the  canal  at  Rochester, 
transferring;  and  when  canal  freights  are  low  we  obtain  a  small 
benefit  that  way. 
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The  Chairman.  What  does  salt  cost  your  factory  to  produce  iti 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  a  rather  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer, 
but  it  is  c[uite  materially  lower  than  the  figures  on  the  other  salt 
We  are  mmers  of  salt,  and  if  you  figure  interest  on  the  plant,  and 
matters  of  that  sort,  it  would  cost  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.50  a 
ton. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  do  you  compete  in  selling  to  the  packers  in  Chi- 
caffo?     Who  are  your  competitors? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  compete  with  the  International  Salt  Company,  of 
Illinois,  and  with  the  Louisiana  companies,  who  send  salt  up  there  to 
some  extent.    Then  the  packers  are  large  users  of  Syracuse  salt. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Who  furnishes,  if  you  know,  the  Omaha  and  Kansas 
City  packers? 

Mr.  Brown.  Kansas  or  Louisiana.    We  can  not  ship  there. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  the  packing  houses  of  Texas,  I  presume,  are 
supplied  by  the  Louisiana  factories? 

Mr.  Brown.  Louisiana  or  Texas. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Would  a  reduction  or  a  repeal  of  this  duty  on  salt, 
either  one,  benefit  the  interior  packers  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Omaha^ 
or  Kansas  City,  and  if  so  to  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  appreciably.  You  know  the  packers  of  export 
meat  can  obtain  a  drawback  on  the  duty. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  understand,  but  on  the  general  curing  of  domestic 
meats,  would  the  reduction  or  the  repeal  of  the  duty  be  of  benefit  to 
them  so  that  it  could  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers  of  meat  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  anything  left  to  pass  on. 
There  would  be  a  difference,  yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  trust  that  before  these  hearings  are  closed,  we  will 
find  some  object  where  a  lowering  of  or  a  repeal  of  the  duty  would 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  So  far  the  testimony  seems  all  to  be 
one  way. 

Mr.  Brown.  Some  ten  years  ago,  at  the  hearings,  a  number  of 
western  packers  joined  in  a  petition  asking  that  salt  be  kept  on  the 
free  list.  None  of  them  are  here,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
none  of  them  care  anything  about  it.  It  does  not  affect  them  one 
iota ;  it  does  not  really  affect  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  add  the  price  of  salt  to  the  price  of  the  meat  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  price  the  gentleman  over  here  was  talking  about 
was  that  of  salt  for  the  ham.  The  cost  of  that  salt  would  probably 
be  one-fiftieth  of  a  cent.  When  you  even  add  90  per  cent  duty,  which 
is  very  erroneous,  because  that  90  per  cent  is  based  upon  the  value  of 
that  salt  at  the  point  of  production,  but  the  freight  on  salt  is  nearly 
100  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  salt,  and  when  you  get  that  salt 
to  this  country  and  pay  freight  on  it,  and  get  it  to  the  point  where 
it  is  used,  that  90  per  cent  shrinks  to  a  very  much  lower  figure. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  one-fiftieth  of  a  cent 

Mr.  Brown.  I  was  using  that  figure  off-hand. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand,  but  they  take  advantage  of  that  to  add 
about  1  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  you  must  not  hold  me  responsible  for  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  I  am  asking  you  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
have  any  idea  that  the  packers  are  going  to  let  anything  slip  through 
their  fingers.  The  large  part  of  the  salt  sold  in  the  United  States  is 
sold  to  consumers.    You  are  considering  the  big  fellows,  while  in  the 
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aggregate  the  little  fellows  amount  to  more  than  the  big  ones.  The 
▼ery  large  proportion  of  the  salt  consumed  is  bought  in  barrels  bj 
farmers.  If  the  tariff  were  taken  off,  how  much  difference  would  it 
make  in  the  cost  of  a  barrel 'of  salt,  provided  the  consumer  got  the 
advantage  of  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Eight  cents  a  hundred  on  280  pounds,  which  would  be 
approximately  20  cents.  But  I  do  not  think  he  would  get  it,  because 
he  is  not  buying  foreign  salt. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  know ;  but  if  he  does  not  buy  the  imported  salt, 
then  it  does  not  affect  your  trade,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  would  not  affect  it  inland ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  been  claimed  in  Congress  over  and  over  again 
within  my  recollection  that  American  salt  can  not  be  used  successniUy 
in  this  fish  industry  in  New  England.     Is  that  true  or  not  true? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  not  true,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  Chicago  packers  pack  and  cure  large  quan- 
tities of  meats  for  the  export  trade.     Do  they  use  imported  salt,  upon 
which  they  are  entitled  to  a  drawback  of  99  per  cent,  to  any  extent  ? 
_  Mr.  Brown.  I  think  nearly  all  the  export  meat  is  packed  with  Eng- 
lish salt. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Because  it  is  cheaper? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  price  is  about  the  same,  but  there  is  a  prejudice  in 
its  favor  in  Englana.  and  many  of  the  buyers  try  to  stipulate  and  do 
stipulate  that  meats  for  their  markets  shall  be  packed  in  English  salt. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  idea  that  I  wanted  to  develop  is  as  to 
whether  it  is  practicable  to  send  foreign  salt  into  the  country  as  far 
as  Chicago? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  if  the  duty  were  taken  off  salt  it  would 
affect  more  or  less  the  price  of  salt  in  the  Mississippi  Valley? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  would ;  it  would  have  an  influence  on  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  had  the  impression  that  the  freights  were  so 
great  that  the  people  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  between  the  Alle- 

fhenies  and  the  Rockies,  would  not  be  affected  one  way  or  the  other 
y  the  question  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  average  consumer  would  not  be  affected,  but  the 
packing  houses — ^speaking  offhand — I  do  not  sell  imported  salt  to 
packers,  but  I  think  they  use  about  10  000  tons  a  year  of  imported  salt. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  the  Chicago  packers  can  buy  and  use 
imported  salt  in  packing  and  curing  their  meats  designed  for  the 
export  trade,  receiving  a  drawback,  for  less  money  than  they  can  buy 
salt  produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  will  not  say  for  less  money,  but  for  practically  the 
same. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  whether  the  individual  purchaser  of  salt 
pays  more  for  it  in  this  country  than  in  other  countries? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  Great  Britain  the  cost  of  salt  to  the  ordinary  con- 
sumer is  about  the  same  as  it  is  in  this  country.  In  France  the  con- 
sumer pays  about  ten  times  what  he  pays  here.  The  Government 
charges  a  very  high  internal-revenue  tax  there.  In  Italy  it  is  even 
more  than  that,  while  in  Austria  and  Hungary  it  is  a  government 
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monopoly,  and  salt  for  family  uses  is  something  like  10  cents  a 
pound.  It  is  30  to  40  times  the  cost  to  the  householder  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Brown,  whether  there  is  anything 
in  our  labor  laws  that  imposes  a  condition  involving  an  expense  upon 
the  manufacture  of  salt  in  this  country  not  imposed  b^  the  foreigner? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.  The  labor  commissioner  of  hew  York  State 
has  recently  directed  us  to  open  up  a  new  shaft  for  the  purpose  of  the 
safety  of  the  mine.  That  will  put  us  to  an  expense  of  approximately 
$100,000  in  order  to  conform  to  that  regulation.  There  are  labor 
conditions  that  we  have  to  conform  that  cause  a  handicap  against 
the  foreign  producer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say — ^you  have  not  stated  so 
directly,  but  have  seemed  to  intimate  it — that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
freight  rates? 

Rlr.  Brown.  It  is  to  get  around  freight  rates,  very  low  ocean 
freight  rates,  that  we  particularly  ask  for  this  duty. 

Rlr.  Griggs.  The  duty  on  salt  only  affects  seaport  towns.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  it  does  not  affect  interior  towns  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  affects  them  indirectly  only,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  large  packers. 

Mr.  Griggs.  An  indirect  affection  regarding  money  is  pretty  close 
to  a  direct  affection,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  my  paper  I  have  said  that  we  will  concede  we  do 
not  fear  any  disastrous  competition  from  foreign  salt  at  the  inland 
points. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  gentleman  who  preceded  you  said  that  it  cost  him 
$2.80  to  make  a  ton  of  salt 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  at  Syracuse,  the  solar  salt. 

Mr.  Griggs.  TVTiere  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  are  near  Rochester,  at  Cuylerville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Not  very  far  apart? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  ver}^  far  apart. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  yet  it  only  costs  you  $1.60? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  mine  salt.  We  sink  a  shaft  nearly  1,200  feet  deep, 
and  take  the  salt  out  that  way. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  does  not  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir ;  he  makes  it  by  a  very  similar  process  to  what 
they  use  in  the  West  Indies.  He  takes  the  salt  water  from  the  wells, 
runs  it  into  these  shallow  vats  that  you  see  as  you  pass  through  Syra- 
cuse, and  the  sun  evaporates  the  water.  Then  the  American  laborer 
rakes  up  the  salt,  dries  it,  cures  it,  and  screens  it. 

Mr.  uRiGGS.  Then  it  is  cheaper  for  you  to  make  salt  than  he? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  he  would  lose  money  you  would  make  a  good 
profit? 

Mr.  Brown.  His  salt  is  suitable  for  some  purposes  that  ours  is  not, 
and  he  is  pretty  largely  restricted  to  those  uses  in  the  sale  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  subject  will  be  figs,  olives,  raisins,  and 
so  forth,  paragraph  264.  I  want  to  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  if 
there  are  anv  gentlemen  here  who  would  like  to  advocate  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  these  articles,  and,  if  so,  we  wiU  hear  from  them 
first. 
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STATEMEirr  OF  ME.  H.  C.  NEWCOVB,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 
CHAIBMAH  COMMITTEE  BEPBESEKTINO  OLIVE  IMPOBTEBS  OF 
THE  ITNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Mr.  Chainnan  and  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  have 
about  nine  minutes.  I  am  one  of  the  committee  of  three  representing 
the  Spanish  olive  importers,  manufacturers,  and  distributers  in  the 
United  States.  I  represent  the  importers.  My  fellow-members  rep- 
resent the  largest  manufacturers  and  importers  and  distributers  m 
the  United  States.  We  come  to  ask  for  a  protective  tariff,  but  that 
the  protection  be  given  to  the  proper  persons,  who  are  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  consumers.  We  are  opposed  by  the  California  grow- 
ers of  olives,  who  after  ten  years  of  protective  tariff  have  not  been 
able  to  supply  what  is  required  by  the  manufacturer  and  consumer, 
either  in  quality  or  in  quantity. 

The  average  importations  of  the  Spanish  olive  for  the  last  ten 
years,  accoroing  to  the  best  statistics  that  we  can  get,  which  may 
differ  slightly  from  those  compiled  by  the  Government,  because  they 
have  the  government  manifests  to  go  to,  while  we  have  the  ordinary 
manifest;  but  we  believe  that  the  average  importations  of  the  Span- 
ish olives  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  about  1,600,000  gallons  per 
year.  This  year  I  think  we  are  bringing  in  about  2,500,660  gallons. 
Our  statistics  are  taken  from  the  manifests,  and  not  the  government 
report.  It  is  possible  that  you  may  find  more  in  the  government  re- 
ports. We  do  not  refer  to  the  black  olive,  because  that  is  not  prepared 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

Under  the  present  rate  of  duty  the  importers  are  paying  to  this 
Government  about  $240,000  a  year.  This  Government  "can  readily 
increase  this  revenue  by  reducing  the  duty.  The  present  rate  is  15 
cents  per  gallon  on  odd  sizes  of  cured  green  olives.  This  means  GO 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  on  the  60  per  cent  of  olives  imported  that 
we  are  paying  a  duty  on,  equal  to  26  per  cent.  About  18  per  cent  of 
the  olives  imported  are  being  taxed  40  per  cent  and  22  per  cent  of 
the  olives  imported  are  being  taxed  100  per  cent.  These  percentages 
represent  the  lar^,  medium,  and  small  sizes. 

There  are  18  sizes  of  olives.  When  the  present  rate  of  duty  was 
fixed,  the  California  producers  of  olives  claimed  a  protection  for 
an  infant  industry,  and  it  was  raised  from  the  ad  valorem  duty  equiv- 
alent to  about  6  cents  a  gallon  to  15  cents,  which  it  is  at  present. 
The  only  olives  that  California  is  producing,  or  will  ever  be  able  to 
produce,  are  those  equal  to  the  smallest  sizes  that  we  are  importing, 
upon  which  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  15  cents  and  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  100  per  cent.  The  consequence  of  this  rate  of  duty  is  that 
we  can  not  increase  our  output  of  small  sizes,  notwithstanding  these 
small  sizes  are  more  plentiful  at  the  point  of  production  than  the 
larger  and  medium  sizes.  Therefore  the  field  for  selling  has  not 
been  developed  as  it  should  be.  In  the  meantime  California  has  not 
been  able  to  produce  the  quantity  of  green,  cured  olives  to  more  than 
5  per  cent  of  what  we  are  importing,  nor  has  it  been  able  to  produce 
the  quality  of  olives  that  the  bottling  business  requires.  Nor  are  the 
California  olives  in  color  or  flavor  or  quality  what  we  require.  In 
the  bottling  business  it  is  necessary  that  the  olives  shall  have  a  uni- 
form color.    The  green,  cured  olives  of  California  have  never  been 
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produced  of  uniform  color,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  it. 
Furthermore,  the  green,  cured  olive  of  California  will  not  keep.  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  California  gentlemen  who  represent  their  inter- 
est, I  want  to  say  that  I  received  about  ten  weeks  ago  five  barrels  from 
one  of  the  largest  and,  I  think,  one  of  the  best  curers  in  California, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  when  those  ten  barrels  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia thev  stunk  so  bad  that  I  had  to  send  them  to  the  dump. 
The  demands  for  the  consumer  for  our  olives  is  for  a  uniform  color, 
and  that  California  has  not  been  able  to  get.  Unless  the  olive  will 
keep  in  glass  bottles,  or  barrels,  it  is  not  of  use  to  anybody.  The  im- 
porters and  bottlers  have  used  the  California  olives  whenever  they 
could  get  them  for  the  last  ten  years,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to 
keep  them  in  bottles  or  barrels. 

The  different  claims  of  the  California  importers  are  set  forth  in 
the  pamphlet  published  this  morning,  and  I  think  they  say  that  they 
can  proauce  about  150,000  gallons  of  cured  olives,  the  green  and  the 
black,  and  that  is  about  6  per  cent  of  the  quantity  we  are  importinjg 
this  year.  The  black  olive  is  the  ripe  olive.  NeverthelCvSs,  there  is 
not  a  single  bottler  in  America  to-day  who  has  been  able  to  use  their 
olives,  and  I  know  many  who  are  anxious  to  try  them.  The  truth 
is  their  olives  are  neither  bottlers  nor  are  they  keepable,  from  the 
manufacturing  standpoint. 

We  believe  that  their  pretensions  are  not  provable.  We  believe  that 
they  can  not  produce  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  olives  necessary. 
Assuming  that  there  are  employed  m  this  country  several  thousand 
in  importing,  bottling,  and  distributing  Spanish  olives,  at  the  same 
time  many  thousands  of  dollars  are  being  paid  to  bottle  manufac- 
turers, case  makers,  lithographers,  and  for  other  supplies  that  go  to 
make  the  finished  product  of  the  bottled  olive.  We  claim  the  right 
to  increase  this  business.  We  claim  the  right  to  furnish  the  con- 
sumers with  a  cheaper  grade  of  olives.  The  demand  is  here,  the 
manufacturing  facilities  are  here,  the  enterprise  and  capital  is  wait- 
ing. But  we  are  held  back  by  a  protective  tariff  established  for  the 
interest  of  the  California  infant  industry,  which  has  been  carried  on 
for  more  than  ten  years,  and  that  infant  is  still  a  baby  in  swaddling 
clothes.  We  want  this  duty  reduced  to  10  cents  per  gallon  instead  of 
15  cents.  We  want  this  because  we  think  it  is  right.  It  is  not  right 
to  keep  the  consumer  from  having  what  he  wnnt^  and  what  he  is  able 
to  pay  for. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Right  there ;  what  effect  would  the  reduction  you 
desire  have  on  the  revenues? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  will  show  you  that  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  not 
right  to  keep  us  from  enlarging  our  business,  yet  California  is  not 
able  to  produce  our  requirements;  in  fact,  not  2  per  cent  of  our  re- 
quirements are  being  produced  by  California  to-day.  We  want  our 
enterprise  and  facilities  protected,  we  want  our  working  people  pro- 
tected, and  we  ask  to  have  this  duty  made  10  cents  per  gallon.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  ought  not  to  be  any  duty  on  these  olives  because 
the  bottling  end  of  it  and  the  manufacturing  end  of  it  represent  a 
great  deal  more  capital  and  people  than  all  that  California  produces, 
feut  we  are  willing  to  pay  our  share  of  the  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  we  are  willing  to  pay  this  10  cents.  There  is  no  more 
reason  why  there  should  be  a  protective  tariff  on  olives  than  there 
should  be  on  the  cork  that  is  used  in  a  bottle.    We  claim  that  the 
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bottlers  of  the  United  States  have  iust  as  much  right  to  be  protected 
as  the  cork  men,  and  they  grow  cork  in  California  also. 

The  Chairman.  Some  ihings  are  quite  evident  even  to  members  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Xewcomb.  Thank  you.  We  know  that  a  reduction  will  bring 
an  increased  revenue,  and  the  proposition  is  simply  this:  At  15  cents 
per  gallon  we  have  been  bringing  in  during  the  last  ten  years  about 
960,000  gallons  of  large  fruit,  which  represents  60  per  cent  of  what 
comes  in.  That  has  brought  a  revenue  of  $144,000.  Forty  per  cent 
of  that  brought  in  has  been  small  fruit,  making  640,000  gallons,  or 
$96,000,  being  a  total  of  $l,r,00,000,  or  $240,000  duty.  You  will  see 
that  the  40  per  cent  of  the  import  has  been  on  an  excessively  high  rate 
of  duty,  from  60  to  100  per  cent.  If  you  will  reduce  that  rate  to  10 
cents,  we  can  give  olives  to  the  masses,  and  reverse  those  fibres ;  and 
instead  of  having  importations  principally  of  the  large  sizes,  to  be 
consumed  by  the  wealthy  people,  we  can  make  the  consuming  masses, 
the  poorer  people,  our  customers,  and  just  because  of  that  5  cents 
additional  duty,  and  we  can  increase  the  sale  25  per  cent,  of  the 
larger  olives,  and  the  sale  of  the  smaller  sizes  400  per  cent.  If  that  is 
done,  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  in  1,110,000  gallons,  producing 
$110,000  revenue,  or  2,660,000  gallons,  producing  $266,000  revenue. 
On  one  class  of  olives  alone  we  are  now  bringing  in  about  300,000 
gallons,  which  means  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  duty,  there  is  re- 
ceived $43,000.  That  particular  class  of  olive  was  unknown  to  the 
trade  ten  years  ago.  I  am  referring  to  the  olive  stuffed  with  peppers. 
So  that  in  the  last  ten  years  that  business  has  grown  from  nothing  to 
250,000  to  300,000  gallons.  We  believe  we  can  multiply  that  easily 
by  five,  and  in  that  case  we  shall  bring  in  1,750,090  gallons,  at  a  duty 
of  10  cents  a  gallon,  with  a  revenue  of  $175,000  instead  of  $43,000. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  much  has  that  increased  under  the  present 
tariff? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  It  is  practically  new  business. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  said  that  in  the  last  ten  years  it  had  increased 
so  much. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  not  any  such  business. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  the  increase  has  been  what? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  We  had  none  until  ten  years  ago.  It  is  a  new  busi- 
ness— olives  stuffed  with  peppers. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understana.  It  was  nothing  ten  years  ago,  and  it 
has  grown  to  what  now  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand gallons  per  year. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  we  ask  for  protection  to  the  people  who  are 
working  so  hard,  protected  to  the  masses.  We  want  protection  for 
the  people  who  have  invested  so  much  money  to  furnish  this  product 
and  who  can  not  furnish  the  article  that  is  needed. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  olives  are  cheaper  now  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  think  they  are  higher  now  than  they  were  then. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  say  that  the  California  growers  produce  about 
2  per  cent  of  the  entire  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Two  per  cent  of  the  quantity  we  are  importing. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  Your  proposition  is  that  that  industry  is  not  big 
enough  to  be  protected  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  yes;  we  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Too  much  of  an  infant  to  be  protected? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  But  the  infant  has  never  produced  an  olive  that 
the  trade  could  buy. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understood  you  to  say  also  that  the  California  olive 
was  substantially  no  good  for  keeping,  quality,  color,  or  size? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Yes ;  and  we  can  demonstrate  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Then  it  does  not  come  in  competition  with  your 
olives? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  That  is  true;  it  is  not  competitive. 

Mr.  Needham.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  California  olives  can 
not  be  bottled? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  It  can  be  bottled,  yes;  but  I  maintain  that  you  can 
not  keep  the  corks  of  the  bottles  in,  because  the  olives  do  not  have  the 
keeping  qualities;  you  can  not  keep  them  in  with  a  sledge  hammer.^ 

Mr.  Needham.  I  think  you  are  very  ignorant  of  the  olive  trade  in 
California. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Well,  I  have  seen  the  California  olive  bottles  on  the 
top  shelf  of  a  store  in  the  winter  time,  and  I  have  seen  the  cork  blow 
out  up  to  the  top,  showing  that  the  olives  were  not  of  the  keeping 
quality. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  the  ad  valorem  duty  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  About  40  per  cent  on  the  Spanish  olives  of  that  size, 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  think  they  would  then  sell  cheaper? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  much  is  that,  5  cents  a  gallon  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  Yes,  sir ;  5  cents. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  40  cents. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  said  some  were  40  per  cent ;  that  is,  the  Spanish 
olives  of  the  No.  18  size.    It  is  40  per  cent  on  an  average. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  40  per  cent  on  a  part  of  them  and  on 
the  remainder  of  them  it  would  be  from  27  per  cent  to  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  It  would  average  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  40  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  you  find  that  in  the  government 
statistics  ? 

Mr.  Newcomb.  It  is  pretty  close  to  40  per  cent. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  J.  MAGEE,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appear  to  repre- 
sent the  olive  importers,  the  packers,  and  the  American  wholesalers 
of  the  East,  whose  importations  of  Spanish  olives  amount  to  about  a 
million  dolars  in  value.  In  this  industry  we  employ  about  fifteen 
hundred  American  people,  and  we  pay  wages  amounting  to  about 
half  a  million  dollars.  The  California  people  only  estimate  about 
$150,000  worth  of  business,  and  it  would  mean  that  we  pay  in  wages 
about  three  times  as  much  as  the  entire  value  of  the  California  pickled- 
olive  trade.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  California  is  an  importer  of  olives, 
because  the  Spanish  olives  are  sent  there,  and  sold  in  competition  with 
the  California  product,  in  probably  exactly  the  same  quantities  and 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  cured  in  the  State  of  California.    The  reason 
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for  that  is  that  the  California  product  and  the  Spanish  product  are 
entirely  different.  They  are  alike  in  name  only.  They  are  two  en- 
tirely different  species  of  fruit.  There  are  a  great  many  different 
varieties  of  olives. 

The  only  really  successful  trade  in  Spanish  olives  is  in  the  olives 
coming  from  the  district  of  Andelusia,  of  which  the  city  of  Saville 
is  the  center.  The  territory  for  50  miles  around  Saville  will  cover 
the  entire  producing  section  for  Spanish  olives.  This  olive  will 
keep  in  casks  of  160  gallons  as  long  as  three  years.  We  have  kept 
them  that  long.  Thev  are  carried  only  in  bottles  and  they  will  easily 
keep  2%  year  subjected^  to  all  the  conditions,  and  I  may  state  that  an 
olive  is  subject  to  a  change  in  color  by  reason  of  the  change  in  light 
nnd  other  conditions. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  California  olives  in  bottles.  They 
can  not  be  handled  successfully.  We  have  tried  it.  Some  of  the 
wholesale  grocers  have  tried  it,  and  they  know. 

Mr.  Needham.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  are  sold  in  the  stores  in  this 
citv  and  that  they  do  keep  perfectly? 

5lr.  Magee.  We  have  not  oeen  able  to  keep  them  six  months.  In 
California,  I  understand,  they  keep  them  in  tin  by  some  preparation 
the  constituents  of  which  we  do  not  know.  We  are  not  opposed  to 
the  California  olive  business,,  because  we  are  the  people  through  whom 
the  California  raiser  must  sell.  In  California  they  sell  a  16-ounce  tin 
for  $1.50  which  would  cost  $1.35  in  New  York.  'We  can  not  pack  a 
16-ounce  package  of  Spanish  olives  costing  less  than  $1.60. 

Furthermore,  if  the  California  product  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  make  it  an  important  factor,  why  is  it  necessary  for  them  to  im- 

?ort  the  large  Spanish  olive  in  large  quantities  into  that  State? 
'hat  is  the  question  we  would  like  to  have  answered.  We  regard  it 
as  a  fact  that  the  Spanish  olive  industry  is  competing  with  the  Cali- 
fornia product,  and  we  think  that  our  business  is  entitled  to  the  same 
consideration  that  the  California  business  is. 

Now,  as  to  the  California  product,  they  are  delivered  in  New  York 
in  barrels.  I  have  tried  to  pickle  the  olives  in  bottles,  and  I  am  posi- 
tive that  it  can  not  be  done.  They  have  never  been  able  to  show  us 
how  it  can  be  done.  We  have  tried  that  for  six  succeeding  years.  It 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  pack  them  and  keep  them  thirty  days.  Tin 
is  a  package  that  is  not  suitable  to  olives.  They  do  it  in  California 
bv  using  some  sort  of  a  preparation.  We  can  not  pack  the  Spanish 
olives  except  in  a  preparation  of  brine  and  salt.  The  water  seems 
to  affect  the  tin.  Everybody  knows  that.  The  brine  used  in  Cali- 
fornia does  not  affect  the  tin.  The  green  olive  contains  a  certain 
percentage  of  water.  The  olive  is  the  only  fruit  that  grows  where 
.  the  oil  is  in  the  pulp.  The  Spanish  olive  does  not  contain  oil  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  make  it  commercially  valuable.  I  think  that 
if  the  duty  is  reduced  5  cents  a  gallon  we  will  increase  our  business. 
The  reduction  of  this  duty  would  enable  us  to  sell  20  per  cent  more 
than  we  sell  at  the  present  time.  If  we  increase  our  business,  it  will 
increase  the  government  revenue. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  contend  that  this  is  a  noncompetitive  product  in 
which  the  Government  can  receive  a  larger  revenue  by  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  That  is  the  point 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  olive  to  be  compared  with  the  plum  ? 
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Mr.  Magee.  The  plums  have  a  very  short  pit  and  the  olives  have 
long  ones.  The  olive  and  the  plum  belong  to  the  same  family,  the 
striking  difference  being  in  the  pit  itself. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  true  that  a  portion  of  the  oil  is  made  from  the 
green  variety  ? 

Mr.  Magee.  No;  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  seen  it  so  stated  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Magee.  There  are  a  good  many  things  stated  in  the  news- 
papers that  are  not  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  but  I  was  interested  to  find 
out.  ^ 

Mr.  Magee.  Olives  are  not  plums. 

STATEHENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  F.  BODE,  OF  CHICAaO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Bode.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
here  practically  representing  Reed,  Murdock  &  Co.,  and  incidentally 
all  of  the  large  American  olive  importers.  We  are  unanimous  in  a 
desire  for  a  reduction  of  5  cents  a  gallon  on  olives,  or  a  reduction 
from  15  cents  to  10  cents  per  gallon.  In  our  opinion  this  action  on 
your  part  will  increase  the  imports.  I  think  that  we  have  reached 
the  limit  of  supply  of  merchantable  olives  of  the  ruling  size.  The 
American  market  takes  nearly  all  of  the  large  olives,  or  what  is 
known  as  the  Queen  olive,  estimated  to  be  900,000  gallons.  It  has 
done  that  for  the  last  ten  years.  It  takes  about  300,000  gallons  of 
the  small  olive,  or  the  Manzanillo  olive.  We  wish  to  increase  the 
importations  of  this  small  olive,  which  is  the  cheaper  olive.  The 
foreign  olive  in  no  way  endangers  the  American  or  California  olive. 
The  only  merchantable  olive  which  California  produces  is  the  Cali- 
fornia ripe  olive,  which  stands  in  a  class  by  itself.  No  ripe  olives  are 
imported  into  this  country,  and  therefore  they  are  not  in  competition 
with  the  California  product.  The  green  olive  produced  in  Califor- 
nia is  practically  unmerchantable,  and  therefore  the  importers  occupy 
the  almost  unanimous  position  and  advocate  the  proposition  to  re- 
duce the  duty,  as  by  so  doing  it  will  increase  the  revenue. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  California  olive  growers.  We  do  not 
think  that  they  can  produce  a  merchantable  product.  The  olives 
grown  in  this  country  sell  for  twice  the  price  of  the  olives  that  we 
are  able  to  obtain.  \Ve  simply  ask  to  be  able  to  increase  our  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  effect  would  the  reduction  have  on  the 
amount  of  duty  received  ? 

Mr.  Bode.  We  think  that  the  small  Manzanillo  olive  will  be  im- 
ported in  three  or  four  times  the  quantity  that  it  is  to-day.  The  small 
olive  is  the  olive  that  the  average  family  can  buy.  It  is  only  the 
wealthy  class  that  buy  the  large  Queen  olive  or  the  California  ripe 
olive. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  reduction  would  only  enable  you  to  sell  5  cents  a 
gallon  cheaper? 

Mr.  Bode.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  think  that  that  small  reduction  would  increase 
the  revenue  to  the  extent  that  you  indicate  ? 

Mr.  Bode.  Yes,  sir ;  for  the  reason  that  5  cents  average  cost  does 
not  amount  to  much. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  able  to  state  how  much  the  reduction  would 
be  on  a  pint  jar  of  olives? 

Mr.  Bode.  I  think  olives  will  be  sold  mostly  in  bulk  by  the  dis- 
tributing or  selling  acents  for  olives.  The  small  olive  when  sold  in 
a  bottle  would  probably  not  be  reduced  in  price. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  WILLIAM  0.  TOHNSON,  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Are  you  for  or  against  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  for  a  little  more;  I  want  it  doubled.  I  have 
filed  a  brief,  and  I  would  like  to  read  a  synopsis  of  that  brief. 

Mr.  Johnson  read  the  brief,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  I  appear  before  you  representing  the 
olive  growers  and  olive-oil  manufacturers  of  the  State  of  California. 
A  complete  report  on  olives  and  olive  oil  has  been  filed.  I  ask  your 
permission  to  read  a  short  synopsis  of  that  report.  We  believe  this 
is  the  first  attempt  of  the  growers  to  properly  place  the  situation  of 
olives  and  olive  oil  before  Congress. .  It  has  never  before  had  any 
form  of  representation  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  and  we  ask  the 
further  protection  of  our  infant  and  growing  industry.  Last  year 
approximately  three  and  one-half  million  gallons  of  pure  olive  oil 
were  imported  into  the  United  States.  Of  this  amount  3,000,000 
gallons  were  delivered  in  New  York  duty  paid  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
gallon,  the  balance  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  gallon  duty  paid,  ana  a 
very  small  quantity  at  $2.  Last  year  there  was  also  imported  free 
of  auty,  under  the  head  of  manufacturing  oil,  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion gallons  pure  olive  oil. 

Last  year  California  produced  approximately  3^,000  gallons  of 
olive  oil  and  45,000  gallons  of  pickles,  ripe  and  green.  California 
is  producing  one-tenth  or  less  oi  the  oil  consumed,  while  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  sending  annually  to  foreign  countries  be- 
tween two  and  one-half  and  three  and  one-half  million  dollars,  on 
which  the  Government  is  receiving  $1,300,000  revenue. 

The  olive  industry  to-day  in  California,  owing  to  continual  dis- 
couragements from  a  financial  standpoint,  is  utterly  demoralized. 
There  are  about  12,000  acres  of  olives  at  present  planted  in  California. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  this  acreage  is  bearing.  The  yearly  average  net  in- 
come under  present  conditions  is  $17  per  acre.  Not  a  handsome  in- 
come on  an  orchard  requiring  seven  or  eight  years  to  come  into 
bearing  and  an  annual  outlay  of  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre.  Olive  oil 
can  be  manufactured  in  European  countries  at  from  40  to  (50  cents 
per  ^llon  as  against  approximately  $1.40  factory  tank  cost  in 
America.    Freight  from  Europe  to  New  York  is  5  cents  to  7i  cents 

r  gallon  as  against  12  to  15  cents  per  gallon  from  California  to 
few  York,  making  our  total  cost  delivered  in  New  York  on  the 
cheaper  oil  which  we  manufacture  $1.55  to  $1.05  per  gallon.  This 
forces  us  to  compete  with  equally  good  imported  oil  on  a  cost  basis 
of  97  cents  to  $1.15  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  duty  paid.  Wages  for  this 
class  of  work  in  Europe  average  from  25  cents  to  00  cents  per  day,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  large  amount  of  free  child  and  female  labor.  Our 
labor  here  for  the  same  work  averages  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day  per 
man.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  to  consider  this  cla^s  of  labor  inore 
efficient  here  in  the  United  States  than  the  European  labor,  as  it  is 
not  skilled  labor  in  any  sense.    The  total  cost  of  harvesting  and  de- 
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livering  olives  in  Europe  at  the  factory  rarely  exceeds  $6  to  $7  per 
ton,  while  our  cost  is  seldom  under  $20  per  ton.  Unless  some  radical 
change  is  made  by  affording  better  protection  to  the  industry  by  an 
increased  tariff,  the  olive  industry  from  the  growers'  standpoint  must 
remain  in  its  present  condition  of  stagnation.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
with  the  same  protection  that  has  been  afforded  oranges  and  walnuts 
that  the  olive  industry  could  so  be  increased  that  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  the  olives  and  olive  oil  consumed  in  the  United  States  could  and 
would  be  raised  and  manufactured  in  our  own  country.  We  have  a 
great  and  almost  unlimited  field  for  olives  and  olive  oil,  and  some 
action  should  be  taken  to  foster  this  industry.  We  can  not  expect 
any  great  results  unless  there  be. 

From  figures  and  investigation  our  committee  respectfully  suggests 
that  you  give  us  protection  on  olives,  green  and  ripe,  of  25  cents  per 
gallon  and  on  olive  oil  75  cents  per  gallon,  and  the  so-called  "  manu- 
lactured  oil,"  denaturized.  Then  you  will  see  the  orchard  already 
planted  taken  care  of  and  new  orchards  set  out,  and  you  will  see  Cali- 
lornia  make  the  olive  industry  one  of  the  largest  and  most  profitable 
that  it  has.  We  are  the  only  State  growing  olives;  therefore  stand 
alone  and  unassisted  in  making  this  plea,  but  we  claim  it  is  too  large 
and  important  a  matter  for  your  committee  to  ignore. 

An  importer  yesterday  said  to  me:  "  Ten  years  ago  we  got  15  cents 
on  olives  to  protect  your  infant  industry.  What  have  you  done  with 
your  infant  in  the  ten  years?  "  We  have  increased  our  acreage  to 
10,000  acres.  We  have  invested  in  trees  and  manufacturing  plants 
about  $4,500,000,  and  we  have  done  that  in  the  face  of  increased  ex- 
pense for  labor  and  material  and  selling  our  pure  olive  oil,  up  to  one 
year  ago,  in  competition  with  so-called  "pure  olive  oil  "  imported  from 
European  countries,  and  which  was  adulterated  from  30  to  60  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  denaturing  olive  oil  for  manufac- 
turing purposes.  It  was  stated  the  other  day  that  that  could  not  be 
done. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  claim  it  can  be  done.  I  think  that  that  would  be 
a  question  for  the  chemist  to  decide. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  what  extent  is  olive  oil  used  by  the  soap  makers 
throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  use  of  it  is  very  small. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  oil  do  they  use  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  they  use  soap  grease  and  cotton-seed  oil  prin- 
cipally. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  not  olive  oil  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of 
castile  soap  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  not  used  in  all  of  the  castile  soaps.  It  should 
be  used  in  it ;  but  they  could  not  use  all  olive  oil  in  the  making  of  soap 
because  it  will  not  saponify.  They  would  be  compelled  to  use  some 
other  oils. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  soap  makers  do  not  use  the  imported  oil  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  think  so ;  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that.    I  deal  only  with  the  commercial  oils. 

Mr.  McCall.  For  what  purpose  do  they  use  this  inferior  olive  oil 
that  comes  in? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  afraid  that  they  use  it  as  an  edible  oil.  That 
is  why  they  want  it  denatured. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Do  not  the  soap  makers  use  the  cotton-seed  oil? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  use  it  very  largely. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  claim  that  they  use  olive  oil  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  some  of  it  is  used  by  the  silk  manufacturers, 
but  I  suppose  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  oil  which  comes  in  free  of 
duty  is  used  as  edible  oil. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  California  fruit  comes  in  competition  with  the 
Georgia  fruit.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  15  cents  a  gallon  on  oil. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  on  peaches? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  they  not  ship  peaches  as  cheaply  from  California 
to  New  York  as  we  ship  them  from  Georgia  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  know.  We  pay  7^  cents,  while  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Chicago  and  New  York  we  pay  15  cents. 

Mr.  Needham.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  olive  business? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Five  or  six  years. 

Mr.  Needham.  Do  you  mow  anything  about  tl;e  principle  of 
bottling  olives? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Needham.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  in  getting  olives  to 
keep? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  our  trouble  is  on  account  of  the  New  York  im- 
porter. He  is  the  man  who  says  we  can  not  keep  them.  I  have 
never  had  any  trouble  in  keeping  olives  five  years.  We  bottled  about 
400  or  500  cases  last  year  and  the  parties  made  a  claim  of  damages 
only  on  about  25  cases. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  grow  the  large  olive? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  can  if  we  get  a  chance. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Who  is  to  give  you  the  chance  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  can  when  we  get  the  trees  growing.  We  have 
6,000  trees  now  maturing.  We  have  olives  in  California  now  as 
large  or  larger  than  any  other  olives  found  in  New  York  or  Chicago. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Your  peaches  come  in  competition  with  our  peaches 
from  Georgia,  and  you  sell  yours  cheaper  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  know,  but  maybe  yours  is  a  better  peach. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  course  they  are;  we  all  understand  that. 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  California  we  are  not  after  the  large  olive.  We 
are  after  the  olive  that  will  produce  the  most  fruit;  arter  the  olive 
that  will  prove  to  be  a  prolific  bearer.  In  other  words,  we  want  the 
olive  that  will  yield  most  to  the  tree. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  not  cotton-seed  oil  used  in  the  making  of  soap  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  said  I  though  it  was. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  olive  oil  used  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  used  for  edible  purposes  in  the  way  of  making 
salads. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Don't  you  think  that  the  man  who  wants  it  for  the 
purpose  of  making  salad  ought  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Johnson,  i  es,  sir.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  asking  you  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  tariff  one  particle. 

Mr.  Pou.  WTiat  increase  in  the  tariff  are  you  asking? 
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Mr.  Johnson.  We  are  asking  100  per  cent  increase  on  olives. 

Mr.  Pou.  We  pay  75  cents  a  quart  for  them  How. 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  you  will  reduce  the  tariff  the  price  will  go  down 
and  you  will  not  have  to  pay  so  much. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  not  the  price  now  about  $3  per  gallon? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  about  $5  per  gallon. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  buy  in  the  larger  packages? 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  buy  in  bottles. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  Georgia  we  make  good  olive  oil  out  of  cotton  seed, 
but  we  do  not  eat  it. 

The  Chairman.  A  question  was  asked  about  the  denaturing  of 
olive  oil,  and  I  find  that  it  can  be  denatured,  and  it  is  denatured  in 
France,  from  whence  it  is  imported  for  manufacturing  purposes.  I 
wanted  to  get  that  in  the  record  in  answer  to  the  argument  made. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  stated  it  was  denatured. 

(At  1  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

COMMITPEE  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Thursday^  November  19^  1908. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  other  gentleman  want  to  be  heard  on  the 
subject  of  olives? 

Mr.  EoEDiNG.  I  simply  want  to  make  a  statement  with  reference 
to  the  denaturizing  of  olive  oil. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary,  unless  you 
want  to  say  that  it  can  not  be  done. 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  It  can  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Our  records  show  that  it  can  be  done,  and  the 
French  are  doinc  it.     Is  Mr.  Roeding  here? 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  My  name  is  Roeding. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  be  heard  on  something  else? 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  On  figs. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  C.  BOEBINQ,  OF  FBESNO,  CAL. 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  I  am  one  of  a  committee  of  three  representing  the 
general  committee  on  tarifiF  revision  of  the  State  of  California,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  Mr.  Woodward,  our  chairman,  has  alreaay 
presented  a  brief  covering  our  desires  on  the  subject  of  fruit  in  gen- 
eral, and  my  wish  is  to  make  special  mention  of  the  fig  industry, 
which  has  not  been  as  fullv  discussed  as  it  should  be  in  the  briefs 
that  have  been  presented.  ^Yith  your  permission,  I  should  just  like 
to  give  you  a  short  synopsis  of  this.  Page  30,  paragraph  204,  of  the 
tariff  on  imports  into  the  United  States,  as  contained  in  the  act  of 
July  24,  1897,  imposes  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  figs. 

Of  all  the  fruit  industries  of  California,  the  growing  of  figs  stands 
in  a  very  unique  position.     Strange  as  it  may  seem,  nevertheless  it  is 
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a  fact,  that  this  duty  has  not  to  anv  appreciable  extent  caused  the 
growing  of  figs  to  develop  in  proportion  to  other  lines  of  fruits.  For 
a  period  extending  over  fourteen  years,  from  1893  to  1907,  there  has 
been  practically  no  change  in  the  value  of  the  imports,  except  in  the 
last  five  years,  during  which  time  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
their  quantity  and  value,  until  in  1907  the  importations  amounted  to 
something  over  12,000  tons,  representing  a  value  of  $1,136,924,  which 
is  almost  half  the  total  output  of  Smyrna  figs,  practically  all  of  which 
are  grown  in  Asia  Minor.  This  fully  indicates  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  the  largest  consumer  of  this  most  delectable,  worid- 
famous  product.  During  this  same  period  the  output  of  American 
dried  figs  has  varied  but  verv  slightlv  from  2,500  to  3.000  tons  an- 
nually, representing  a  value  of  from  $120,000  to  $150,000  to  the  pro- 
ducer. 

The  slow  development  of  this  industry  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  a  fig  identical 
with  the  world-famous  Smyrna  fig  has  been  produced,  thus  placing 
US  for  the  first  time  on  a  footing  of  equality  and  enabling  us  to  com- 
pete with  the  imported  article.  The  fact  that  California  has  only 
very  recently  been  in  a  position  to  place  this  new  fig  on  the  market 
has  led  to  the  fixed  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  consumers  that  good 
figs  could  not  be  raised  there.  The  growers  who  have  engaged  in  this 
occupation  in  a  small  way  are  confronted  not  only  with  the  competi- 
tion of  the  imported  fig,  but  are  compelled  to  overcome  the  prejudice 
which  has  existed  against  our  figs  in  general. 

It  was  only  after  fourteen  years  of  persistent  and  costly  experi- 
menting, during  all  of  which  time  the  writer  insisted  that  Smyrna 
figs  equal  to  the  imported  dried  fruit  could  be  successfully  raised  in 
America,  that  he  finally  succeeded  in  perfecting  and  proclucing  this 
fig  and  convincing  experts  that  it  was  entitled  to  recognition  as  one 
oi  the  most  promising  of  our  fruit  products.  Good  figs  are  admittedly 
the  most  healthful  and  desirable  of  all  fruits  and  such  can  undoubt- 
edly be  produced  in  quantities  to  supply  the  demand  now  filled  by 
the  imported  article,  as  well  as  any  future  requirements,  provided 
proper  encouragement  be  g^iven  American  growers  for  its  propaga- 
tion by  adequate  tariff  legislation. 

Briefly,  the  successful  production  of  this  fig  is  dependent  upon  a 
small  insect  known  as  Blastophaga  fp^ofisorum^  without  which  agency 
the  fig  can  not  be  produced.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  this  little 
insect,  the  writer  cared  and  cultivated  for  a  60-acre  fig  orchard  for 
fourteen  years  without  deriving  one  cent  of  remuneration,  although 
thousand  of  dollars  were  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  the  prop- 
erty and  in  efforts  to  introduce  the  insect. 

The  successful  solution  of  the  problem  was  finally  brought  about 
through  the  efforts  of  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  instructed  one  of  his  agents, 
then  stationed  in  Naples,  to  send  to  California  colonies  of  these  in- 
sects. The  first  shipments  were  made  in  the  year  1898,  but  without 
success,  and  it  was  not  until  1899  that  this  little  insect  became  es- 
tablished in  its  new  home. 

The  propagation  of  this  insect  takes  place  in  the  following  manner: 

To  begin  with,  the  fig  in  which  it  hibernates  and  in  which  it  ])rop- 
agates  its  species  is  an  entirely  distinct  tree  from  the  one  producing 
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the  edible  and  dried  product.  This  particular  fig  tree  stands  in  the 
relation  of  male  to  the  edible  fig.  The  only  crop  of  this  fig  which  is 
of  any  value  for  the  production  of  the  edible  fig  is  the  one  which 
reaches  maturity  in  June,  at  which  time  the  figs  are  gathered  from 
this  tree  and  hung  among  the  branches  of  the  Smyrna,  or  edible  fig 
tree.  The  caprifigs,  which  serve  as  a  home  for  the  insect,  are  fiUea 
with  minute  galls  containing  male  and  female  wasps.  The  male 
wasps  emerge  from  these  galls  first,  open  the  galls  containing  the 
female  with  their  powerful  mandibles,  and  impregnate  her.  She 
then  passes  out  of  the  fig,  her  body  and  wings  becoming  covered  with 
the  pollen  from  the  male  or  stamina  te  blossoms  surrounding  the  fig 
orifice,  and  enters  the  edible  fiff  which  contains  nothing  but  female 
flowers.  The  construction  of  these  flowers  is  such  that  she  can  not 
deposit  her  eggs,  but  in  her  efforts  to  do  so  she  distributes  the  pollen 
from  the  female  blossoms — and  there  are  thousands  of  them  inside 
of  a  fig — so  that  each  minute  blossom  becomes  poUenated  and  thus 

Produces  a  fertile  seed.  In  consequence  of  this  the  fertilization  of  the 
owers  causes  the  figs  to  remain  on  the  trees  and  mature  into  perfect 
fruits,  which,  were  it  not  for  the  agency  of  this  minute  insect,  would 
immaturely  drop  off  when  only  about  the  size  of  marbles,  which  con- 
dition universally  existed  until  the  insect  was  introduced,  since  which 
time  crops  mature  naturally  and  abundantly. 

Under  the  present  tariff  of  2  cents  per  pound  there  is  not  sufficient 
protection  to  encourage  the  planting  of  this  fruit  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  its  value  as  a  commercial  product,  for  the  reason  that 
under  our  labor  conditions — farm  laborers  commandinff  from  $1.50  to 
$1.75  per  day — ^the  figs  can  not  be  harvested  for  less  tlian  1  cent  per 
pound;  the  care  of  the  orchard  until  harvest  season  means  an  addi- 
tional expense  of  another  cent ;  add  to  this  a  reasonable  rate  of  inter- 
est for  the  money  invested,  which  approximately  would  represent  an 
additional  outlay  of  a  cent,  makes  it  quite  evi<lent  that  the  present 
tariff  is  not  high  enough  to  encourage  the  advancement  of  this  indus- 
try, and  so  we  recommend  that  the  duty  on  figs  be  increased  to  3  cents 
per  pound,  under  which  duty  we  feel  certain  this  industry  will  flour- 
ish and  expand  enormously. 

Under  the  present  tariff  the  consumer  has  never  been  benefited  in 
the  least,  for  it  is  a  well-known  and  established  fact  that  Smyrna  figs 
have  never  sold  for  less  than  20  and  30  cents  per  pound  to  the  con- 
sumer, making  quite  evident  the  fact  that  the  monopoly  which  the 
imported  product  has  enjoyed  has  been  the  cause  of  maintaining  the 
price  of  the  products  at  a  figure  far  beyond  the  reach  of  peome  of 
limited  means.  It  is  quite  evident  that  an  increase  in  the  tariff  will 
not  cause  any  increase  in  the  price  of  the  dried  fruit  to  the  consumer, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  far  too  high  already,  and  it  is  only  by  the  com- 
petition of  our  California  fruit  that  it  will  be  brought  down  to  a 
figure  which  will  cause  it  to  be  universally  used  as  a  food  product 
This  is  aptly  illustrated  by  prices  obtained  for  raisins  before  Cali- 
fornia entered  the  market  as  a  competitor,  when  the  ruling  price  was 
more  than  double  what  it  has  been  since  she  became  an  active  factor. 

We  feel  that  with  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  imported  figs  Cali- 
fornia will,  as  she  has  in  the  raisin  business,  demonstrate  her  ability 
to  supply  all  our  demands  at  a  very  much  reduced  cost  to  the  consumer. 
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The  following  table  is  an  exemplification  of  what  we  have  herein- 
before set  forth : 


Fig  tahulation. 

Year. 

• 

ImporU. 

Pounds. 

10,503,928 

7,985,959 

11,855,890 

11,900,710 

8,540,762 

9.628,426 

7,284,068 

8.812,487 

9.983,871 

11,087,131 

16,482,142 

13,178,061 

13,364,107 

17,562,358 

24,346,173 

Value. 

Produe- 
tion. 

Value. 

1898 _ 

isfisiiiini    iiiiiniiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirriiiii 

$548,995 
392,040 
687.420 
639,512 
535.380 
509,002 
356,762 
513,895 
458,513 
487,733 
774,917 
060,360 
617,027 
722,967 
1,136,924 

Pounds. 
900.000 
1,550,000 
2,750,000 
2,160,000 
3,250,000 
4,780.000 
5.800,000 
4,000,000 
6,600.000 
7,250,000 
6,000.000 
5,700,000 
7,250.000 
7,750,000 
6,000,000 

913,500 
23.250 
55,000 

1805. _ 

1897. 

43,200 
65,000 

1898 

1890 

107,660 
120,500 

1900 _ 

i9osi~iii~iriirir"""iriiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiriiiiiirrii 
1908 

1904 _ 

90,000 
146,250 
168,125 
150,000 
140,000 

1906 

181,250 

190fi_ _ 

1907- _- 

193,*760 
150,000 

That  table  shows  how  imports  have  been  increasing  all  the  time, 
and  I  want  to  say  further,  gentlemen,  that  lately  I  bought  a  pound 
of  Smyrna  figs  in  Chicago  and  paid  25  cents  a  pound  for  them.  It 
merely  illustrates  that  although  the  imports  have  increased  from 
10,503,928  pounds  in  1893  to  24,346,173  pounds  in  1907  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  price  of  Smyrna  figs  to  the  consuming  public. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  extent  of  that  industry  ten  years 
ago? 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  It  was  very  small. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  How  many  acres  were  there  under  cultiavtion  ? 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  Not  over  1,000  to  1,200  acres. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  is  the  area  now  ? 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  Not  over  4,000  acres. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  has  increased  fourfold  in  ten  years? 

Mr.  Eoeding.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  tlie  cost  of  the  production  of  your  figs 
f.  o.  b.  the  cars? 

Mr.  Roeding.  The  curing  of  the  crop  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is,  the  price  on  the  cars,  f.  o.  b.  for  shipment, 
is  a  cent  a  pound? 

Mr.  Soeding.  That  is  only  for  the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  and  to 
that  would  have  to  be  added  the  cost  of  packing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  My  question  was.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  put 
your  crop  f.  o.  b.  the  cars? 

Mr.  Roeding.  Probably  you  do  not  understand  this,  that  the  fig 
we  are  producing  in  California  at  the  present  time  is  an  inferior  fig, 
outside  of  this  new  fig  which  is  in  the  first  stages  of  development,  to 
the  imported  fig,  and  at  the  present  time  we  get  from  3  to  4  cents  less 
per  pound  for  the  fig  we  are  producing  now  than  for  the  imported 
article. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  I  asked  you  was,  how  much  it  cost  you  to 
put  them  on  board  the  cars? 

Mr.  Roeding.  It  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  3  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  F.  o.  b.  the  cars  for  shipment? 
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Mr.  RoEDiNG.  Yes^ir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  do  you  sell  your  crop  ? 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  It  is  distributed  throughout  the  United  States,  in 
the  West  and  also  in  the  East,  in  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City,  all  those  cities. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  sell  it  for?       •^ 

Mr.  Roeding.  It  brings  in  the  neighborhood  of  *5  to  6  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  how  much  of  that  is  taken  up  in  freight 
rates? 

Mr.  Roeding.  About  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  make  about  2  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Boeding.  Not  quite  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  is  that  an  acre? 

Mr.  Roeding.  The  production  of  figs  with  us  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  ton  to  the  acre.  The  report  here  shows  that  our  product 
in  1907  was  about  6,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  something  like  $40  an  acre  you  are  mak- 
ing on  your  fig  crop  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Roeding.  Not  to  the  grower;  no,  sir.  When  I  refer  to  the 
additional  cost  of  putting  it  on  the  cars  you  must  add  the  packing 
charges.     I  am  admng  the  packing  charge  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  you  said  on  board  the  cars,  adding  the 
packing  charges,  it  was  3  cents. 

Mr.  Roeding.  It  is  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much? 

Mr.  Roeding.  The  packing  charges  are  just  about  equal  to  what  it 
costs  to  deliver  to  the  packing  house.  If  the  figs  bring  2  cents,  you 
can  figure  the  packing  charges  at  an  additional  2  cents,  making  about 
4  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  costs  you  about  4  cents?  What  I  want  you  to 
give  me  is  the  net  profit  you  are  making  on  the  figs. 

Mr.  Roeding.  Tne  harvesting  of  the  crop  is  about  a  cent.  The  cul- 
tivating charge  is  close  on  to  another  cent;  so  that  the  net  profit  is 
very  small.     It  does  not  average  to  the  grower  over  a  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  make  about  a  cent  a  pound  on  your  figs? 

Mr.  Roeding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  raise  about  a  ton  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Roeding.  About  a  ton  to  the  acre;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  gives  you  a  profit  of  about  $22  an  acre? 

Mr.  Roeding.  Yes;  but  of  course  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
fig  I  am  referring  to  has  never  really  come  into  competition  with  the 
imported  fig  on  account  of  its  beinpj  an  inferior  fig,  and  the  fig  we 
are  trying  to  develop  now,  and  on  which  thousands  of  dollars  has  oeen 
expended  in  its  introduction,  is  simply  in  the  first  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  expect  this  new  fig  you  are  developing  will 
be  more  profitable  than  the  old  ? 

Mr.  Roeding.  We  hope  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  be  more  profitable  under  the  present 
conditions  than  the  old  one,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Roeding.  Yes ;  after  we  once  get  it  established ;  but  of  course 
it  requires  a  very  heavy  expenditure  of  money  to  introduce  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  the  growth  of  figs,  the  development  of  the 
industry  in  this  country,  has  increased  in  the  past  ten  years  fourfold, 
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under  present  conditions  with  a  new  and  better  fig  you  would  prob- 
ably develop  that  pretty  rapidly,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  Very  rapidly,  but  our  product  is  only  6,000,000 
p>ounds  against  24,000,000  pounds  of  the  imported  article. 

ilr.  Underwood.  Do  you  itot  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  de- 
velopment of  your  industry  to  develop  it  with  reasonable  speed,  in- 
stead of  to  induce  a  vast  amount  of  capital  to  go  into  it  all  at  one 
time? 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  Take  the  development  since  1893 ;  there  has  been  very 
little  change  in  the  amount  of  figs  used  from  1894  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  you  said  the  amount  had  increased 
fourfold? 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  The  acreage  has  increased  to  4,000  acres,  but,  of 
course,  all  of  that  is  not  in  full  bearing.  That  is  a  very  small  devel- 
opment for  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  does  it  take  a  fig  tree  before  it  bears? 

Mr.  EoEDiNG.  About  five  or  six  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  these  figs 
will  come  into  bearing  and  producing? 

Mr.  EoEDiNG.  Yes;  Dut,  of  course,  if  a  grower  does  not  receive  suf- 
ficient encouragement  and  inducement  he  will  not  plant  any  more 


figs. 
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Underwood.  According  to  the  figures  here,  most  crops  in  the 
United  States  are  not  paying  more  than  $20  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  Twenty  doffars  an  acre  would  not  cover  the  interest 
on  the  investment,  ana  the  time  a  man  must  work  before  his  trees 
come  into  bearing. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  much  of  the  cost  of  your  figs  is  labor? 

Mr.  EoEDiNG.  The  handling  of  them? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  The  labor  of  harvesting  represents  about  $20  a  ton. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  a  cent  a  pound? 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  A  cent  a  pound  for  harvesting.  That  does  not  in- 
clude, you  understand,  the. cultivation. 

Mr.  Pou.  Including  the  cultivation  and  all  of  it,  how  much  of  it 
is  labor? 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  The  actual  labor  is  in  the  neighborhood,  including 
cultivation  and  harvesting,  of  $35  an  acre.  Figuring  a  ton  to  the 
acre,  it  is  about  $35  a  ton. 

Mr.  Pou.  Two  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  insist  that  anybody  ought  to  make  more 
on  an  acre  of  figs  than  on  an  acre  of  peaches,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Or  on  an  acre  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  RoEDiNG.  I  do  not  insist  on  that,  but  I  do  say  that  it  seems, 
under  the  present  conditions,  that  with  the  tariff  that  we  have  at  this 
time,  the  imports  have  increased  right  along  and  the  consumer  has 
never  received  any  benefit  of  anv  lower  price;  but  by  the  competition 
of  this  new  fig,  so  that  we  will  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  im- 
ported fig,  the  price  will  naturally  come  down  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Griggs,  x  ou  have  got  more  protection  now  than  your  entire 
labor  cost  comes  to. 

Mr.  RoEDiNO.  Well,  that  is  all  very  true. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  more  do  you  think  you  ought  to  have? 

Mr.  RoEDiNO.  But  as  it  is,  the  experimental  work  has  cost  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  a  grower  to  engage 
in  this  business  unless  he  feels  he  is  going  to  derive  a  profit  from  it, 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  M.  F.  TAKPEY,  OF  FEESNO,  CAl.,  KEPKESEHT- 
INQ  THE  FBESNO  CHAMBEB  OF  COlOiiElBCE. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  pressed  for  time  this  afternoon, 
and  I  hope  you  will  bear  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  I  appreciate  that.  I  sat  here  all  yesterday  and  this 
morning,  and  I  appreciate  the  pressure  on  you  gentlemen ;  but  we  are 
from  a  long  way  on,  and  when  we  come  3,000  mues  we  think  we  ought 
to  be  heard. 

I  have  come  here  to  represent  the  growers  in  the  raisin  and  currant 
business.  I  am  engaged  in  that  enterprise  myself.  Paragraph  264, 
on  page  30,  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  4,  1897,  as  printed,  provides  a 
tariff  of  2^  cents  per  pound  on  raisins  and  2  cents  per  pound  on  cur- 
rants, Zante  and  other. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  tariff  protection  the  raisin  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  center  of  which  is  Fresno  County,  has  grown  from  nothing 
to  the  enormous  quantity  of  130,375,000  pounds  in  the  year  1907. 
These  raisins  were  produced  under  economic  conditions  entirely  dis- 
similar from  the  conditions  obtaining  in  foreign  countries  where 
raisins  and  so-called  currants  are  produced.  The  California  raisin 
comes  in  competition  with  raisins  from  Spain  and  so-called  cur- 
rants from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  where  said  raisins  and  currants 
are  produced  with  a  labor  charge  of  from  25  to  40  cents  per  day,  as 
against  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  and  even  $2  a  day  paid  by  the  California 
grower,  and  with  a  freight  charge  from  European  and  Asia  Minor 
ports  to  American  Atlantic  seaboard  ports  of  $5.75  per  ton,  as  against 
the  freight  charge  to  California  growers  from  California  to  eastern 
points  of  $20  a  ton  (which  is  announced  t^>  be  raised  to  $22  per  ton 
on  the  1st  of  December  next). 

Under  such  conditions  without  a  compensating  tariff  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  California  raisin-growing  industry  to  exist,  and 
we  wish  to  point  the  committee's  attention  U>  the  fallacy,  in  at  least 
as  far  as  raisins  are  concerned,  of  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
"the  consumer  pavs  the  tariff;  "  the  fact  that  raisins,  from  a  cost 
to  the  consumer  of  from  15  to  25  cents  a  pound  prior  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tariff  and  before  the  commercial  production  of  raisins  in 
California  forced  prices  down  to  3i  cents  per  pound,  the  average  mar- 
ket price  of  raisins  in  the  center  of  the  industry,  in  Fresno,  Cal.,  for 
a  long  series  of  years  past  proves  the  saying  a  fallacy  where  pro- 
ducers compete  for  a  market  for  their  product :  the  reason  is  obvious, 
the  competition  of  upward  of  3.000  growers,  the  condition  now  exist- 
ing in  California,  and  the  producers  of  raisins  from  approximately 
100,000  acres  of  land  (giving  an  average  of  about  30  acres  to  the 
grower),  who  compete  with  one  another  in  the  disposition  of  their 
crops,  keeps  the  price  always  at  a  small  advance  above  the  actual 
cost  of  production,  and  it  often  happens,  in  the  eagerness  of  said 
competition,  that  prices  go  even  below  the  price  of  production,  the 
consumer  meanwhile  reaping  all  the  benefits. 
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The  California  raisin  grower  is,  however,  seriously  injured  and 
prejudiced  by  the  competition  of  the  so-called  "  Zante  currant," 
which  in  fact  is  not  the  product  of  a  currant  bush  at  all,  but  is  the 
product  of  a  vine,  and  is  really  a  grape  and  in  its  dried  condition  a 
raisin. 

We  request,  therefore,  that  in  the  coming  tariff  schedule  it  be  pro- 
vided that  all  so-called  "  currants  "  be  required  to  be  labeled  and  mar- 
keted as  what  they  really  are,  viz,  seedless  raisins. 

Under  the  name  of  "  currants  "  this  product  has  been  admitted  into 
the  United  States  at  a  tariff  of  2  cents  per  pound,  and  I  herewith 
append  a  tabulation  of  the  production  and  importation  of  raisins 
and  currants  separately,  in  parallel  cohimns,  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  additional  tariff  of  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  is  required  on 
currants  to  make  it  the  same  as  the  raisin,  which  it  is,  in  order  that 
protection  be  given  to  our  producers  of  the  so-called  "Thompson's 
seedless" — the  true  Sultanina  of  Asia  Minor  and  our  seedless  Sul- 
tana raisins,  the  competitors  of  the  Zante  currant,  which  latter  is  the 
dried  product  of  a  vine  the  grape  of  which  is  known  as  the  "  black  and 
white  Corinth." 

In  this  behalf  we  beg  to  quote  from  the  report  of  Mr.  David  G. 
Fairchild,  agricultural  explorer  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  date  of  April  5, 
1901,  in  reference  to  the  Corinth  vineyardists  of  Greece,  as  follows 
(writing  of  a  law  enacted  by  the  Grecian  Government) : 

This  law  is  unique  and  Is  well  worth  study.  By  its  provisions  every  shipper 
of  Corinths  is  obliged  to  deliver  to  the  custom-house,  together  with  his  decla- 
ration of  export,  a  receipt  which  shows  that  he  hns  deposited  in  the  stores 
established  by  the  Government  an  amount  equal  to  15  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
Corinths  which  he  wishes  to  exi)ort.  The  exporter  puts  on  his  bill  which  he 
forwards  to  the  purchaser  a  statement  of  the  amount  ordered  nnd  its  price,  plus 
the  price  of  15  per  cent  of  this  whole  order,  which  same  he  hns  been  obliged  to 
turn  over  gratis  to  the  Government,  according  to  the  retention  act.  The  foreign 
purchaser,  in  other  words,  when  he  buys  a  hundred  tons  of  currants  pays  the 
shlpi^er  for  115,  virtually  malting  a  present  to  the  Government  througli  the  ex- 
porter of  the  15  tons.  The  percentage  of  the  retention  Is  not  always  15,  but  is 
a  figure  decided  upon  yearly  by  a  committee  of  officials  from  the  different 
centers  of  Corinth  production.  Last  year,  owing  to  the  devastations  of  the 
mildew  and  consequent  short  crop,  it  was  put  down  to  10  per  cent.  The 
Corinths  donated,  as  it  were,  by  the  foreign  buyer  to  the  Greek  Government  are 
sold  by  the  latter  to  local  distillers,  wine  makers,  etc.,  with  the  proviso  that 
they  be  not  exported  as  currants,  but  reduced  to  a  pulp,  sirup,  or  distilled 
product.  The  necessary  precautions  are  taken  to  insure  their  not  being  illegally 
exported  in  the  dried  form. 

While  in  general  the  grower  sells  all  his  fruit  direct  to  the  shipper,  he  often 
chooses  to  deliver  his  inferior  grades  to  the  retention  stores,  from  which  he 
receives  a  receipt  which  is  in  Greece  a  negotiable  paper.  These  papers  bring 
almost  the  same  value  as  the  current  market  value  of  the  grade  of  corinths 
delivered. 

With  the  retention  stock  of  corinths  the  Government  is  able  to  foster  native 
distilleries  and  wine  makers,  and  with  the  moneys  secured  from  their  sale  a 
bank  has  been  started  called  the  "  Currant  Bank,"  which  loans  money  to  the- 
planters  on  their  currant  crop  on  the  easy  terms  of  5  per  cent,  and  assists  them 
in  other  ways,  as,  for  example,  by  importing  copper  sulphate  for  the  treatment 
of  the  mildew.  The  bank  will  import  this  year  2,000  tons  of  bluestoue  for  the 
preparation  of  Bordeaux  mixture. 

The  effect  of  this  ingenious  law  has  been  to  bring  up  the  price  of  corinths, 
which  had  gone  down  to  $22  per  ton,  to  the  old  figure  which  prevailed  before 
the  prohibitive  French  duty  was  put  on,  viz,  to  about  $48  per  ton,  this  latter 
being  one  which  will  insure  to  the  producer  a  fair  profit.  This  law  reminds  one 
of  the  Datch  methods  employed  in  the  early  days  of  the  nutmeg  culture  in 
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Banda,  when  the  Government  burnt  in  big  bonfires  on  the  beach  thousands  of 
pounds  of  nutmegs  every  year  and  advertised  such  destruction  in  the  European 
market  in  order  to  quiet  the  fears  of  an  over  supply  and  keep  up  the  high  price 
of  the  product,  of  which  the  Government  had  a  monopoly.  The  Greek  law  is 
only  like  the  Dutch  one  in  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  limit  the  amount  put  on  the 
market  instead  of  to  increase  the  methods  of  distribution  and  encourage  a  more 
general  consumption.  It  is  more  clever  because  it  is  directly  levied  upon  the 
foreign  consumer  and  makes  a  use  of  the  surplus  instead  of  destroying  it. 

From  the  tabulation  below  it  will  be  seen  that  the  importations  of 
foreign  raisins  in  1887  amounted  to  20,886  tons,  of  a  value  of  $2,281,- 
981,  while  the  production  of  California  raisins  at  that  time  amounted 
to  only  8,000  tons,  of  a  value  of  $880,000.  The  importations  of  for- 
eign raisins  since  1887  have,  as  shown  in  the  tabulation,  steadily  de- 
creased, while  the  production  of  California  raisins  has  as  steadily  in- 
creased, showing  in  1907  (the  last  year  for  which  the  accounts  have 
been  made  up)  that  the  foreign  raisin  imports  had  declined  to  1,983 
tons,  of  a  value  of  $364,403,  while  the  production  in  California  had 
increased  to  over  65,000  tons,  of  a  value  of  $4,225,000. 

Your  attention  is  most  especially  called,  however,  to  the  very  dif- 
ferent condition  shown  by  the  appended  tabulation  in  reference  to  the 
so-called  "Zante  currants."  Their  importation  has  steadily  in- 
creased from  12,593  tons  in  1898  to  19,190  tons  in  1907,  the  value  of 
the  latter  being  given  as  $1,746,941.  These  currants,  therefore,  have 
filled  the  market  for  similar  goods  produced  by  California  growers, 
and  that,  we  believe,  is  owing  entirely  to  the  lower  duty  upon  those 
so-called  "  currants,"  permitting  them  to  be  imported  at  less  than 
raisin  duty  and  coming  into  direct  competition  with  the  domestic 
producer.  Were  this  remedied  the  seedless  raisins  of  California  pro- 
duction would,  we  feel  convinced,  shortly  take  their  place  and  thus 
enlarge  the  market  of  California  raisins  to  that  extent. 

We  therefore  request,  first,  that  the  present  duty  of  2i  cents  per 
pound  on  raisins  be  continued  and  made  to  read  to  include  all  raisins, 
and  that  the  present  duty  on  currants  of  2  cents  be  raised  one-half  a 
cent  a  pound,  placing  them  on  an  equality  with  all  other  raisins,  and 
that  when  imported  they  be  requirea  to  bear  their  true  appellation  of 
"  seedless  raisins." 


Raisins. 


Currants. 


Year. 


I 


Imports.  I     Value.       Production,  j  Imports.  I     Value. 


Pounds.    ' 

1887 40,073,288  ' 

1888 -_ „-  40.47n.7f« 

1S89 35,()91.i:^9 

1890 3^),914,;J30 

1891 _ 39, 572. Ho.') 

1892 20,t«7,i;-iO  ' 

1893_ _ 27,ri4,'i,:<;:{ 

1894. __ 13,7.')1 .0-'iO 

189,1 _ _ _  i:),l>21 ,278 

1890 10,828,004 

1897 _ _ I  r2.6:.0,.W8 

mi8. _ I     G.:.93.8;W 

1899 _,     4.9:^3.201 

1900 _ 10.:v«'.4as  ' 

1901 1     Z,m),}<i(> 

am _ _._ ,   c, <*;?,. ',45 

1903 _ 6,7lo.«75 

1904 _ I     6,»57.617 

1905 (     4,041 ,089 

1906 1  12,414, aij 

1907 3,967,1.51  , 


^,281, 

2,070, 

1,736. 

l.iW. 

2,018, 

964, 

1,266, 

5.54, 

651. 

400, 

567, 

381, 

282, 

531. 

297, 

399, 

476, 

355, 

273, 

524, 

864, 


_L 


981 
120 
78«J 
103 
879 
:W9 
342 
081 
420 
200 
039 
889 
100 
124 

(m 

973 
844 
642 
,031 
,590 
403 


Pounds. 

16,000,000 
19,000,000 
25,000.000 
38,000,000 
52,000,000 
57.000,000 
89,850,000 

107,-520.000 
95,010,000 
70,960,000 
94,1W,000 
81,271,000 
72,0()8.(X)0 
94,8a5.000 
74,3<W,000 

1*1,375,000 

120.410,000 
75,340.000 
87,88.5,000 
95,400,000 

130,875,000 


Pounds. 


25,186,210 

30,849.253 

36,2.51,779 

I  36,149,198 

I  36,238,976 

33,878,209 

,  38,347,649 

31,742,919 

'  37,078,311 

I  38,392,779 


$837,887 

798.357 

916,906 

916,994 

1,238,756 

743.644 

997,430 

764,289 

1,119,146 

1,746,941 
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Xow,  I  have  a  large  amount  of  tabulatioii^i  and  -statements  and  so 
forth,  and  I  would  say  for  your  information  that  we  have  had  a  statis- 
tician, a  very  able  man,  at  work  on  this  for  months,  and  this  is  simply 
in  addition  to  what  I  have  presented  here  to  bring  out  some  special 
features. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  give  the  cost  of  production  in  those 
figures  ? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  \Miat  is  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Tari'ev.  As  to  the  cost  of  production,  the  Government  is  the 
only  one  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  find  that  could  state  that.  The 
cost  of  production  on  everj^  160  acre^^  of  land  in  the  country  is  dif- 
ferent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  ^Vhat  is  vour  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Of  what? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Raisins. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  We  put  raisins  into  the  sweat  box  at  between  2  and  3 
cents  a  pound. 

;Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  your  cost  of  everything  except  interest 
on  your  capital  f .  o.  b.  the  cars  for  shipment  ? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  We  do  not  ship  anything  f .  o.  b.  the  cars.  I  am  speak- 
ing from  the  grower's  end  oi  it  entirely.  The  manufacturer's  end  is 
entirely  separate  from  ours.  We  sell  to  the  manufacturers,  quite  a 
number  of  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  at  the  point  of  sale? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  The  cost  at  the  point  of  sale  is  altogether  dependent 
upon  how  much  raisins  the  particular  piece  of  land  raises  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  asked  you 

Mr.  Tarpey.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  you, 
and  as  definitely  as  I  can.  The  cost  of  production  differs  with  every 
year  and  every  piece  of  land  and  all  the  conditions.  One  year  you 
may  have  a  crop  that  will  be  twice  as  large  as  another  year.  Your 
expenses  will  not  increase  anything  like  double.  Another  year  you 
may  have  a  very  large  crop,  and  your  expenses  may  be  more  than 
they  were  the  previous  year.  Of  course  you  gentlemen,  who  are  not 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  do  not  appreciate  that  as  much  as 
we  do  who  are  Rowing  the  stuff;  but  taking  it  one  year  with  another, 
the  cost  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  2^  to  3  cents.  A  great  many 
people  have  gone  out  of  business  because  their  land  did  not  produce 
enough  to  justify  them  in  continuing  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Two  and  one-half  to  3  cents  a  pound  is  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  production  at  the  point  of  sale? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  delivered  in  the  packing  house. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  sell  them  for? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  We  sell  our  product  for  that,  and  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. When  I  left  there,  there  was  quite  a  discuSvSion  as  to  whether 
they  would  get  2,  2J,  3^,  and  some  were  demanding  4  cents,  and  all 
kinds  of  prices;  but  there  was  very  little  selling,  ana  what  was  selling 
was  selling  in  the  neighborhood  of  3  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  bring  it  down  to  an  actual  case,  what  did 
your  crop  cost  you  to  produce  last  year? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  I  do  not  know,  because  we  have  not  made  up  the 
books  for  this  last  year. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  did  yours  cost? 

Mr.  Tarpev.  Personally  I  do  not  make  them  into  raisins;  I  sell 
my  grapes  green.  Therefore  I  can  not  tell  what  it  cost  last  year.  As 
a  general  rule  they  cost  !2 J  cents.     That  would  be  a  fair  average. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  not  make  any  profit  in  raising  your  rai- 
sins? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  that  profit? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  That  diifers.  One  year  the  raisin  men  sold  their  rai- 
sins for  IJ  cents.  They  did  not  make  a  profit.  Another  year  they 
got  4  cents  a  pound,  and  they  made  a  profit  that  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wliat  is  the  profit  on  an  average  crop  at  an  aver- 
age price  ? 

Mr.  Tarpei-.  Without  talking  about  the  interest  on  their  land, 
because  every  man's  land  is  valued  differently 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  profit  stands  for  the  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes ;  the  profit  must  stand  for  that.  They  expect  to 
make — their  reasonable  presumption,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  pro- 
duce, is — 1  ton  to  the  acre.  The  profit  on  that  1  ton  would  deter- 
mine what  your  profits  would  be  for  the  year.  Xow,  some  of  the  land 
produces  as  low  as  half  a  ton.  Those  people  are  going  out  of  busi- 
ness. Their  land  is  not  suitable.  The  average  would  be  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  ton,  take  it  tlie  whole  raisin  ^rop  over.  That  produces 
a  profit  of  $4r>  or  $50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Forty-five  dollars  or  $50  an  acre? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes,  sir;  without  counting  the  interest  on  vour  land 
at  all. 

Mr.  Gricos.  Do  you  mean  that  is  the  net  profit  per  acre? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  I  mean  that  is  the  net  profit  over  the  price  of  produc- 
ing the  crop,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  interest  on  the 
land. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Wliat  do  you  count  the  interest  on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  I  suppose  interest  on  the  land  is  usually  considered 
C  per  cent:  a  reasonable  interest.  Some  men  value  their  land  at  verv 
much  more  that  others  do.  Some  land  will  produce  twice  as  mucn 
a  year. 

"Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you;  what  is  the  absolute 
interest,  not  the  comparative  interest  ? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Interest  in  our  country  is  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Interest  on  what  amoupt  ? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  tell  j'ou. 

Mr.  Griggs.  A^Tiat  is  the  land  worth? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  A  real  good  vineyard  is  worth  $300  an  acre. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  what  you  want  to  make  on  that  is  7  per  cent? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Ye^. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Before  you  begin  to  count  your  profits? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  No,  sir;  we  have  to  take  the  results  in  the  market, 
however  they  come. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  assume  the  average  value  of  the  land  at 
$300  an  acre  and  your  average  profit  at  $40  an  acre? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  It  would  go  $40  or  $50  an  acre. 
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The  Chair:»ian.  You  claim  to  produce  the  finest  raisins  in  the 
•world  in  California,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Tarpbt.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  was  very  much  gratified,  as  a  Cali- 
f  omian,  to  hear  so  many  encomiums  on  the  Calirornia  products.* 

Mr.  Underwood.  These  currants  are  hardly  up  to  the  poorer  class 
of  imported  raisins,  are  they? 

Mr.  Tarpby.  Xo,  sir;  they  fill  a  different  place  altogether.  They 
gq  into  buns  and  cakes  and  puddings  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  And  mince  pie? 

Mr.  Tarpby.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Every  manufacturer  of  mince-meat,  while  he  may 
use  some  Zante  currants,  uses  a  good  proportion  of  genuine  raisins 
besides,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  The  Zante  currant  is  not  a  raisin. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  they  take  the  place  of  raisins  in  some 
kinds  of  cookery,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Tarpry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  do  not,  how  do  they  interfere  with  your 
raisins  ? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Of  course,  the  whole  theory  of  the  protective  business 
is  this:  If  our  raisin  business  were  injured  to-morrow  and  our  pro- 
duction commenced  to  decrease,  the  price  of  the  goods  abroad  would 
increase  and  the  consumer  would  be  obliged  to  pay  the  difference. 
The  mere  fact  that  we  produce  so  many  raisins  in  California  has 
driven  it  down  by  competition  among  the  people  themselves  as  close 
to  the  point  of  cost  of  production  as  a  thing  can  possibly  be,  and  the 
people  get  the  benefit  of  that.  The  people  who  consume  them  get 
the  oenefit  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  quite  see  how  this  increased  duty  on 
Zante  currants  will  help  your  raisin  business. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  It  will  help  us  in  this  way,  that  it  will  make  a  market 
for  these  seedless  raisins  we  are  producing,  and  the  production  of 
them  will  be  more  largely  stimulated. 

The  Chairman.  Not  unless  the  Zante  currants  do  take  the  place  of 
raisins  ? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  They  do  take  the  place  of  raisins,    v. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  "^ARPEY.  They  do  take  the  place  of  raisins,  and  we  are  produ- 
cing the  same  thing  in  the  shape  of  what  we  call  Thompson  seedless 
f  rapes  and  seedless  Sultana  giapes,  and  we  want  to  continue  the  pro- 
uction  and  propagation  of  that  grape  until  we  have  enough  to  sup- 
ply that  market  that  is  now  supplied  bv  the  Zante  currant.  It  gives 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  people  and  furnishes  occupation  to 
eveiTDody. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  I  was  trying  to  see  what  effect 
the  duty  might  have  on  the  importation.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  GrRiGGS.  With  us,  land  that  grows  cotton  is  worth  $30  to  $50 
an  acre,  and  we  make  7  per  cent  on  that  to  start  with,  and  then  what- 
ever profit  we  can  get  out  of  it. 
Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Griggs.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  doing  as  well  as  we  are,  with 
the  profit  you  are  making  ? 

Mr.  Ta»ey.  The  reason  our  profits  are  so  low  is  from  the  fact 

Mr.  Griggs.  So  low  ? 
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Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes. 

Mr,  Griggs.  You  get  7  per  cent  on  $300  an  acre  to  start  with. 

Mr,  Tarpey.  Very  well;  but  our  land  is  worth  that.  We  can 
devote  it  to  a  great  many  other  things. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  get  15  per  cent  in  all. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes;  we  make  about  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Fifteen  per  cent  on  $300  an  acre? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  pretty  well  off? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  There  is  the  investment  on  the  land ;  and  it  is  a  venr 
hazardous  business.  Some  years  it  is  like  your  cotton  crop  witn 
the  boll  weevil. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  think  it  is  riffht  and  proper  that  you  should 
be  permitted  by  act  of  Congress  to  make  15  per  cent  on  $300  an  acre 
and  we  only  make,  say,  7  per  cent  on  $50? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  I  do  not  know  what  you  gentlemen  make  down  there, 
but  our  land  is  especially  adapted  to  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  can  not  grow  cotton  in  California. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  I  beg  your  pardon,  we  can.  We  grew  it  there,  but  the 
labor  conditions  were  such  that  we  could  not  harvest  it.  The  labor 
conditions  do  not  permit  us  to  harvest  it  at  all.  Our  labor  condition 
is  a  very  serious  one  in  California  all  the  time.  Further  than  that, 
we  do  not  know  what  time  this  pest  and  that  and  the  other  pest  may 
attack  us.  We  are  threatened  with  the  phlox  worm  in  California. 
We  have  over  $100,000,000  invested  there. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Dalzell  over  there  has  it  in  his  State. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  will  have  to  have  a  small  appropriation  from  the 
Agricultural  Department. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  The  Agricultural  Department  has  not  done  much  vet 
for  us,  but  we  expect  them  to.  A  man  to  be  a  horticulturist  to-aay 
must  be  more  or  less  of  an  entomologist,  and  he  must  delve  into  science 
in  order  to  protect  himself  against  the  many  things  that  threaten  his 
crops. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  the  best  set  of  farmers  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  We  pride  ourselves  on  it;  but  we  spend  our  money 
royally  when  we  get  it. 

Mr.  Needham.  The  value  of  the  land  being  $300  an  acr^,  and  the 
profit  $40  an  acre,  that  is  $1,200  income  on  30  acres. 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  have  holdings  as  low  as  5  acres. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Whether  the  value  of  the  land  is  $30  an  acre  or  $300 
an  acre,  the  point  is  the  interest  on  your  investment  ? 

Mr.  Tarpey.  Yes.  I  told  my  friend  here  that  that  was  the  very  best 
land.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  land  that  you  could  not  sell  for 
$50  an  acre,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  that  does  not  produce  anything, 
and  the  people  unfortunately  are  in  distress.  That  is  a  sorrowful 
thing  to  see  m  any  farming  community,  where  people  are  in  distress ; 
but  it  is  because  they  are  endeavoring  to  devote  to  a  specific  pur- 
pose land  that  is  not  suited  for  it.  The  raisin  succeeds  in  Fresno 
County  because  of  the  lack  of  humidity  in  the  summer.  On  a  sum- 
mer night  a  piece  of  jeweler's  tissue  paper  has  been  staked  out  on 
the  ground  in  the  open  after  the  sun  went  down,  and  taken  up  in 
the  morning,  and  it  was  crisp  and  dry  as  it  was  when  it  was  put 
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down.    That  enables  us  to  dry  our  fruit  as  we  do.    And  as  for  water, 
we  have  an  abundance  of  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  LOITIS  J.  SCABAHEIU,  OF  P.  FASTINE  &  CO.,  48 
HAKKISON  STKEET,  NEW  YOKE  CITY. 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  as  a  representative 
of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  m  New  York,  I  have  here  a 
very  long  memorial,  which  I  am  not  going  to  read,  because  otherwise  I 
might  have  you  all  feeling  kind  of  tired,  but  I  am  going  to  put  this 
memorial  on  record,  and  I  should  like  this  honorable  committee  to 
read  it  at  their  leisure,  because  you  will  find  there  are  some  pretty 
good  arguments  in  there  concerning  the  importation  of  Italian 
products. 

In  addition  to  this  memorial  I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  to  this 
honorable  committee  concerning  a  few  articles,  not  as  a  representative 
of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  as  vice-president  of  P. 
Pastine  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Boston,  and  also  of  the  importers 
in  New  York  City;  and  what  is  more  interesting  to  me,  I  want  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  consumers.  The  first  article  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  is  macaroni.  P.  Pastine  &  Co.,  of  New  York 
City  and  Boston,  import  1,500,000  boxes  of  macaroni  a  year  from 
Naples,  and  we  also  have  a  good  interest  in  the  plants  manufac- 
turing domestic  macaroni.  We  have  not  been  able  to  make  good 
macaroni  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  why ;  we  do  not  By  rights 
we  should  ask  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  macaroni.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  feel  that  we  ought  to  protect  the  manufacturers  of  this  country; 
but  we  positively  protest  that  no  raise  should  be  given  on  macaroni, 
and  for  this  reason:  Something  like  two  or  three  months  ago  there 
was  a  statement  made  that  imported  Russian  wheat  had  been  brought 
to  this  country  and  the  duty  paid  on  it,  and  it  had  been  manufactured 
into  macaroni  and  could  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  $1.18  or  $1.20,  whereas 
imported  macaroni  made  in  Naples  out  of  the  very  same  wheat  we 
can  not  afford  to  sell  at  less  than  $1.35  to  $1.40.  That  is  enough  to 
show  that  the  present  tariff  should  remain  as  it  is. 

The  second  article  I  want  to  speak  of  is  rice.  I  speak  principally 
about  Italian  rice.  I  do  not  know  any  other  rice  except  Italian  rice, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  rate  of  2  cents  a  pound  is  not  correct. 
We  demand  that  we  should  have  a  rate  of  1^  cents  a  pound  duty,  as 
we  think  that  should  be  enough,  for  this  reason:  I  have  been  a 
traveling  salesman  for  a  few  years  myself,  and  have  had  experience, 
and  I  know  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  replace  the  sale  or  one  bag 
of  Italian  rice  with  any  other  rice  when  Italian  rice  was  selling  high. 
Therefore,  that  shows  that  the  consumers  of  Italian  rice  would  not 
eat  anjrthing  but  Italian  rice.  It  has  a  very  characteristic  quality, 
and  it  is  used  in  a  certain  way  in  cooking,  made  into  puddings,  and 
so  forth,  a  specialty  of  these  foreigners. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  you  a  question  right  there? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  no  rice  has  ever  been  raised  to  take  the  place 
of  Italian  rice? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  No ;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  I  never  have  been 
able  to  sell  to  any  of  my  customers  any  other  rice  but  Italian  rice. 

Mr.  Gkiggs.  That  is  what  I  asked  you. 
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Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  they  will  pay  any  price  for  it? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  No ;  they  will  not  pay  any  price.  They  will  stay, 
without  rice;  they  will  not  buy  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right. 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Now,  iuasHiuch  as  this  rice  does  not  enter  into 
competition  with  domestic  rice,  1^  cents  a  pound  is  enough  duty. 
You  may  ask  me  why  a  cent  and  a  half  is  enough.  If  anybody  ever 
goes  down  in  New  York  through  Mulberry  street  and  in  the  Jewish 
district,  if  you  make  a  practice  of  it  you  will  find  in  front  of  all  the 
stores  there  is  a  little  ticket  on  everything,  giving  the  price  of  an 
article,  and  you  go  there  the  next  morning  and  you  will  find  it  is 
changed.  Why?  Because  the  consumers  travel,  and  they  are  look- 
ing lor  the  price.  They  know  about  the  quality,  because  the  foreim 
buyers  know  about  it,  and  everybody  is  looking  for  the  price.  The 
fellow  that  comes  to  us  is  looking  for  the  price.  I  think  that  the 
consumer,  and  no  one  but  the  consumer,  would  have  the  benefit  of 
this. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Still  he  would  not  give  it  up,  even  at  2  cents? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  He  will  not  sell  as  much  of  it.  If  you  sold  at 
1  cent  a  pound  you  would  probably  sell  twice  as  much  to-day. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  what  way  would  this  half  a  cent  reduction  be 
carried  on  to  the  consumer;  how  would  it  manifest  itself  in  the  price 
of  rice? 

Mr.  ScARAMELO.  In  this  way:  For  instance,  Italian  rice  costs  us, 
to  import,  5f  cents.  There  is  no  trust  in  the  Italian  provinces  on  rice 
or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  the  tariff  was  reduced,  would  you  sell  it  at  5f  cents? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  If  the  tariff  was  reduced,  we  would  sell  it  at  what 
it  cost. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  it  costs  you  5f  cents  now  to  import.  If  the 
tariff  was  reduced,  what  would  you  sell  it  at? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Half  a  cent  cheaper. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  would  sell  it  at  5|  cents? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  No ;  it  would  be  half  a  cent  a  pound  duty  less,  and 
we  would  sell  it  half  a  cent  a  pound  cheaper.  The  cost  price  is  5f 
cents,  and  the  price  of  the  retailer  is  6J  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  would  sell  it  half  a  cent  cheaper? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.    YcS. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  you  got  this  reduction  ? 

Mr.  SCARAMELLI.    YcS. 

Mr.  Griggs.  'What  will  the  retailer  sell  it  at? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  The  retailer  will  have  to  sell  it  at  the  same  price. 
Everybody  goes  around  and  asks  the  price  of  these  articles. 

Mr.  Griggs.  At  what  price  would  he  sell  it? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  The  Italian  rice  is  retailed  to-day  in  New  York 
City  at  8  cents,  and  if  this  reduction  of  half  a  cent  should  be  given,  it 
would  be  sold  at  7i  cents  to  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  a  half  a  cent  reduction  in  this  duty 
would  increase  the  imports? 

Mr.  SCARA31ELLI.    YcS. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  interest  you  come  in? 
Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Yes ;  I  think  it  will. 
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The  Chairman.  I  say,  that  is  the  interest  you  have  in  the  matter, 
that  it  would  increase  the  imports? 

3rlr.  ScARAMELLi.  Xo,  sir;  the  most  interest  I  have,  as  I  said  in  the 
beginning,  is  to  give  the  consumer  a  little  cheaper  rice. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  reduce  the  price? 

Mr.  ScARAMELU.  It  would  reduce  the  price,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Xow,  I  waut  to  talk  about  canned  vegetables  and 
canned  fish.  On  these  articles  we  do  not  deniaiul  any  lower  duty,  but 
what  we  demand  is  a  specific  duty  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  duty. 
This  ad  valorem  duty  has  given  us  a  lot  of  trouble.  I  want  to  ^ve 
you  an  illustration.  Pastine  &  Co.  have  been  established  in  the  United 
States  since  1874,  and  we  have  imported  many  million  doliptrs'  worth 
of  goods,  and  we  have  entered  our  goods  at  cost — always  at  cost.  We 
have  not  tried  to  rob  the  Government  in  any  way ;  never  did.  There 
is  nothing  on  record  in  Washington  that  can  say  anything  about  our 
concern.  Many  times  we  have  had  our  prices  raised  by  the  appraiser. 
For  instance,  he  would  say,  "  Your  price  is  wron^,''  and  I  go  up  there 
and  show  them  what  the  goods  cost  me;  I  produce  correspondence, 
private  letters  from  other  firms,  showing  that  that  is  the  market  value, 
and  they  come  back  and  say,  "Another  man  lias  imported  it  and  en- 
tered it  at  a  higher  price,"  and  we  are  compelled  to  enter  it  at  the 
higher  price. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  nobody  could  per- 
suade those  people  to  buy  any  other  rice  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  No  ;  thej^  buy  other  rice,  of  course :  but  the  fellow 
that  buys  Italian  rice  wants  Italian  rice. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  ever  try  to  sell  it  in  South  Carolina  ? 

Mr.  ScARAMELi.i.  Yes;  we  have  customers  in  South  Carolina  that 
buv  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  do  not  Avant  Italian  rice  down  there? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Yes;  Italian  rice;  we  sell  once  in  a  while  a  bag. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Once  in  a  while? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Yes.  There  are  not  many  Italians  down  there, 
but  once  in  a  while  they  ask  for  it.  We  have  one  family  that  uses 
<me  bag  a  month.  Of  course,  that  is  quite  a  large-sized  family,  one 
of  those  like  President  Roosevelt  likes,  and  they  take  usually  one  bag 
a  month. 

Coming  back  to  canned  vegetables,  I  said  the  Government  some- 
times raises' our  prices,  and  then  we  have  gone  there  and  shown  what 
the  goods  cost  us  and  the  original  invoices,  and  such  things.  Lately — 
two  months  ago — I  personally  was  called  up  to  the  place,  and  they 
said,  '*  Pastine,  your  goods  you  enter  are  low."  and  I  went  up  there 
with  the  correspondence  and  all  those  things,  and  then  they  said: 
'•  Pastine,  do  you  know  anything  about  that  the  Italian  manufacturers 

fet  a  rebate  on  this?  "  I  said  ''  Xo."  They  said:  "  You  had  better 
nd  out  and  let  us  know,  because  if  they  ^et  a  rebate  on  things  the 
market  value  is  not  what  vou  are  paying,  it  is  that  much  more,  and 
you  are  penalized  therefor.^'  AVe  have  written  about  these  things,  and 
some  people  say  35  cents  and  some  40  and  some  50  and  others  say 
75  (rents.  AMiat  I  am  driving  at  is  this:  That  with  all  these  questions, 
with  all  these  cases  l^efore  tlie  appraiser,  it  costs  us  monev,  and  we 
have  to  pay  lawyers,  and  it  takes  time ;  and  do  you  think  for  a  min- 
ute we  are  going  to  lose  this  money?     Xo,  sir:  \vt»  are  going  to  raise 
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the  price  of  the  eoods.  Who  will  suffer?  I  will,  partly,  as  a  con- 
sumer, and  so  wiU  the  other  people  in  the  United  States.  All  we  ask 
is  that  this  ad  valorem  duty  be  changed  into  a  specific  one.  On  the 
goods  where  there  is  a  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  we  ask  that  1  cent 
a  pound  on  the  gross  weight  of  the  goods  should'be  charged  instead, 
which  is  equal  to  the  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  We  ask  for  a 
specific  duty,  because  we  will  then  save  all  this  trouble  of  these  cases 
before  the  appraiser,  and  we  will  not  be  getting  bills  for  damaged 
goods,  and  so  forth. 

As  to  the  salt  and  canned  fish,  we  ask  for  a  specific  duty  of  1^  cents 
a  pound  on  a  package  that  contains  so  many  cubic  inches,  and  2^ 
cents  to  5  cents,  and  tlien  have  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent  for 
an}'  other  size.  In  one  case  it  equals  2  cents  a  pound  and  in  the  other 
it  equals  3  and  4  cents  a  pound.  ^Vhy  should  we  pay  that  difference? 
We  ask  that  the  dutj'  of  2  cents  a  pound  straight  should  be  charged 
on  all  camied  fish  packed  in  cans,  gross  weight,  the  same  as  on  the 
vegetables. 

Here  I  have  another  interesting  article,  which  is  cheese.  Reg-, 
giano,  Parmesan,  Gorgonzola,  Roquefort,  and  Roman  cheese  are  five 
cheeses  imported  into  the  United  States  and  largely  used.  They  are 
not  made  here;  they  can  not  be  made  here.  They  nave  tried  to  make 
them  and  they  can  not  do  it.  Tlie  reason  why  I  do  not  myself  know, 
but  I  have  been  told  by  experienced  people  that  pasture  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  it,  and  climate  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  and  experience  in 
making  the  cheese  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  and  so  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  kinds  of  cheese  are  those  that  can  not  be 
made  here? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Rcggiaiio,  Roman,  Gorgonzola,  Roquefort,  and 
Parmesan, 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  about  limburger  cheese? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  I  am  not  discussing  limburger  cheese  now.  There 
is  plenty  of  it  made  here,  and  good,  too. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  not  say  that  Roquefort  cheese  could  not  be 
made  here  ? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  thought  you  mentioned  that.  * 

The  Chairman.  Roquefort  cheese  is  made  in  New  York,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Ycs;  but  it  does  not  compete  with  the  imported. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  will  get  there  on  all  the  varieties,  if 
they  work  at  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  they  could  not  make  Roquefort  cheese  here? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  No ,'  they  have  no  sheep  here. 

Mr.  Griggs.  No  what? 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  No  shcep  to  make  it,  and  no  special  manufactur- 
ing plant. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  have  eaten  ar(>o<l  Roquefort  cheese  made  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  ScARAMELLT.  Did  you  think  it  was  good? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  thought  it  was. 

Mr.  ScARAAfELLi.  Well,  maybe  you  know  more  about  it  than  I  do. 
I  want  to  sell  the  domestic  Ro<iuefort  cheese  myself,  because  I  can 
make  more  profit  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  eat  it.  do  tou? 
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Mr.  ScARAM£LL.i.  Sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  best  grocers  in  the  country  sell  do- 
mestic Roquefort  cheese  for  imported  cheese. 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  That  is  new  to  me,  if  they  do  sell  it  for  imported 
cheese.  If  they  sell  the  domestic  Roquefort  for  the  imported  article 
I  must  say  that  I  do  not  know  anything  of  that.  Those  people  that 
I  know  are  very  reliable  and  honest  people,  and  if  they  sell  people 
domestic  cheese  they  tell  them  so,  and  sell  it  as  domestic  cheese. 

Mr.  GRiGoa.  They  do  that  under  the  pure-food  law. 

Mr.  ScARAMEiiLi.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  had  more  time,  I  would  tell  you  more  about 
that 

Mr.  ScARAMELLi.  Yes,  sir.  T\Tiat  we  do  in  this  line  is  done  in 
competition  with  the  domestic,  and  we  say  that  a  6-cent  duty  is  too 
much,  and  we  ask  a  duty  of  4  cents  only,  and  the  reason  we  ask  for 
it  is  this:  We  have  imported  Swiss  cheese  that  runs  in  competition 
with  the  domestic,  and  in  this  way,  that  the  imported  sells  at  24^ 
<»nts,  where  the  domestic  sells  for  12^  cents.  Here  we  have  12  cents 
in  favor  of  the  domestic  producer;  there  is  that  much  difference  in 
the  prices  of  the  cheeses.  The  quality  is  the  only  explanation,  and 
if  the  domestic  growers  ever  come  to  the  day  that  they  can  make 
domestic  Swiss  as  good  as  the  imported  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  domestic  can  be  sold  here  much  cheaper  than  the  imported. 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  everybody  would  use  domestic  it 
the  quality  is  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  This  grocery  man  I  speak  of  did  buy  it  cheaper, 
but  he  sold  it  at  the  same  price  as  imported  cheese. 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  I  do  not  know  who  he  sold  it  to. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Who  did  he  sell  it  to? 

The  Chairman.  Go  on.  I  am  not  going  to  stop  to  tell  the  story 
now. 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  If  a  man  buys  domestic  Swiss  for  imported,  he 
is  either  blind  or — well,  I  don't  know ;  1  can  tell  the  difference. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Maybe  he  sold  it  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Then  the  chairman  ought  to  see  the  difference 
between  domestic  and  imported,  because  there  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  should  we  take  care  of  your  Italian  people  who 
eat  this  cheese  ? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  For  this  reason,  that  it  is  not  used  only  by  the 
Italians,  but  the  Americans  eat  it  also. 

Mr.  Griggs.  There  are  only  two  men  on  this  committee  able  to 
buy  it. 

Mr.  Sa\R.\MELLi.  There  are  eighty  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  hope  there  are  some  who  will  use  it.  In  fact,  there  are 
a  lot  of  them  who  use  it,  because  the  importation  has  been  good 
enough;  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  they  should  refuse  to 
do  it,  if  common  American  citizens  eat  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  want  to  talk  about  any  other  food 
besides  cheese? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  I  am  only  here  to  explain  how  it  can  be  easily 
reduced  to  4  cents,  and  there  will  be  twice  as  much  sold  as  we  are 
selling  to-day,  and  the  Government  will  get  the  revenue. 
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The  Chairman.  It  appears  to  me  you  have  exhausted  that  subject. 
Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  talk  about? 

Mr.  ScARAMELU.  Yes;  olive  oil. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought  you  were  going  to  talk 
about  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  I  left  that  to  the  last,  because  it  was  the  most 
important  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Gro  ahead. 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  Olive  oil  is  used  not  only  by  Italians,  hut  by  many 
Americans,  and  it  has  become  a  necessity  to  our  table.  Of  the  pro- 
duction of  olive  oil,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  seems  that  5  per  cent  is 
made  in  this  country  and  1)5  per  cent  must  come  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  do  with  the  cotton-seed  oil  that  we  send 
over  there? 

Mr.  Scaramelli.  I  do  not  know.  Sometimes,  before  the  pure- 
food  law  passed,  some  of  it  came  back  here.  I  do  not  know.  Now, 
all  we  ask  is  that  instead  of  75  cents  a  gallon  we  should  have  a  reduc- 
tion to  30  cents  and  20  cents  per  gallon  on  olive  oil.  As  far  as  I  my- 
self am  concerned,  I  believe  we  should  get  it  free,  because  I  think  it 
has  become  a  necessity  to  all  of  us.  \Ve  are  educating  our  children 
to  take  a  little  every  morning,  and  we  use  it  as  a  medicine.  The 
Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  say  in  their  report,  and  they  ask  that 
the  duty  should  be  reduced  to  80  cents  a  gallon  on  olive  oil  in  bottles, 
jars,  tins,  or  similar  packages,  and  to  20  cents  a  gallon  on  olive  oil  in 
bulk,  including  tins  from  5  gallons  u|)ward,  thus  giving  the  American 
manufacturers  the  chance  to  pack  this  in  tins  and  not  in  bottles. 

As  far  as  the  revenue  to  the  Government  is  concerned,  I  know  there 
is  a  large  revenue  coming  from  the  olive-oil  products,  and  coming 
down  to  20  cents  a  gallon  in  barrels  it  might  mean  a  reduction  in 
the  revenue.  Then,  again,  why  do  you  not  raise  lots  of  this  stuff? 
It  is  becoming  a  necessity  for  our  consumers,  and  we  believe  it  is 
right  for  them  to  have  a  reduction  on  the  olive  oil. 

The  following  memorial  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Scaramelli : 

memorial   of   the   ITALIAN    CHAMBER   OF    COMMERCE   IN    NEW    YORK    TO 
THE  HOrSE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  >IEANS  ON  THE  REVISION  OF  THE 

PRESENT    TARIFF    LAW SCHEDl  LE     G,     AGRICUT.TLTIAL    PRODUCTS     ANI> 

PROVISIONS. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  a  commercial 
body  of  American  citizens,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  representing  important  interests  in  both  trade  and 
consumption  of  Italian  as  well  as  of  domestic  products  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  identified  with  the  interests  of  agricultural 
products  and  provisions  covered  by  Schedule  G  of  the  tariff  law, 
respectfully  submits  to  the  consideration  of  tliis  honorable  committee, 
for  adoption,  the  following  recommendations  respecting  duties  on 
articles  coming  under  said  schedule. 

This  chamber  believes  that  its  recommendations  will  receive  greater 
attention  and  carry  greater  weight  with  this  honorable  conmiittee 
if  the  most  relevant  motives  and  facts  that  justify  their  suggestion  be 
stated  before  those  having  a  specific  relation  to  each  singular  article. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  featui*es  of  the  economic  intercourse 
between  this  and  foreign  countries  during  the  last  decade,  namely, 
since  the  operation  of  the  present  tariff,  has  been  the  development  of 
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immigration  to  an  unprecedented  number,  which  was  in  itself  both  a 
consequence  and  a  factor  of  the  prosperity  that  until  recently  has 
marked  the  progress  of  this  great  nation,  and  we  trust  will  mark  it 
even  in  a  greater  measure  in  the  future.  This  immigration,  which 
has  brought  to  our  shores  for  the  period  stated  7,500,000  people,  about 
3,900,000  of  whom  are  from  Mediterranean  countries,  and  about 
1,754,000  from  Italy  alone,  adding  new  useful  strains  to  the  already 
cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population  of  this  country,  has,  by 
reason  of  its  habits  and  tastes,  determined  a  notable  increase  in  the 
import  trade  from  the  Mediterranean  countries,  whence  most  of  this 
papulation  ori^nates,  as  well  as  in  the  consumption  of  such  American 
products  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  this  country  on  the  lines  of  those 
originating  from  the  old  countries.  Thus,  importations  from  Italy, 
for  instance,  from  a  little  over  $20,000,000  in  1898,  increased  to  about 
$50,500,000  in  fiscal  year  1907,  the  increase  being  chiefly  in  articles 
of  food. 

But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  this  inflow  of  alien  population 
did  not  advantage  domestic  industrias  as  well,  for  the  great  develop- 
ment shown  by  such  domestic  industries  as  the  macaroni,  wine,  and 
prepared-meat  industries  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  demand 
arising  from  this  increased  immigration. 

The  development  of  these  industries — due  mainly  to  immigration 
from  Mediterranean  countries — has  not  probably  attracted  as  much 
attention  as  it  deserves  from  the  great  body  of  native  American  popu- 
lation, bv  reason  of  the  difference  in  habits  and  tastes  and  the  com- 
paratively little  interest  that  is  taken  in  the  newcomers,  save  as  a 
source  of  much  exaggerated  and  unwarrantable  fear  of  competition 
in  the  labor  market. 

While  from  a  superficial  survey  it  would  appear  as  if  the  interests 
of  the  domestic  industries  profiting  by  such  immigration  were  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  import  trade  from  the  countries  of  origin  of  this 
immigration,  from  a  deeper  study  and  analysis  of  actual  conditions 
and  lacts,  and  their  mutual  relations,  it  is  evidenced  that  the  continu- 
ance and  increase  of  this  import  trade  is  as  necessary  to  the  success 
of  kindred  domestic  industries  as  this  statement  may  at  fii'st  seem 
paradoxical.  The  reasons  are  that  the  importation  of  such  articles 
IS  first  of  all  the  preliminary  and  necessary  step  to  the  cultivation  and 
maintenance  of  the  habits  and  tastes  upon  which  is  based  the  con- 
sumption, not  only  of  the  foreign,  but  also  of  the  similar  domestic 
article;  second,  that  the  importation  is  the  necessary  safeguard  for 
the  continuation  of  the  supply  in  cases  of  short  crops  or  limited  out- 
put or  other  causes,  and  the  safety  valve  against  any  attempt  of 
monopoly  to  the  detriment  of  consumers;  third,  the  fact  that  some 
of  these  articles,  such  as  Roman  cheese,  are  only  produced  abroad,  or 
are  yet  and  can  only  be  produced  in  limited  quantity,  or  can  not  be 
produced  at  all  at  reasonable  price  in  the  United  States,  such  as  olive 
oil:  and  last,  the  fact  that  the  importation  of  several  foreign  food 
products  bears  such  relation  and  interdependence,  not  only  to  other 
foreign  articles,  but  also  to  articles  of  domestic  production,  that  this 
importation  is  necessary  to  the  home  manufacturer  in  order  to  de- 
yelop  the  consumption  of  his  own  product. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  importation  of  Parmesan  and  Roman 
cheese,  which  are  not  produced  at  all  in  this  country,  and  that  of 
tomato  paste  is  as  essential  to  the  consumption  of  domestic  macaroni, 
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because  such  products  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  food  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  consumers  as  is  that  of  olive  oil,  used  as  condi- 
ment, to  the  consumption  of  New  York  or  California  beans,  or  of 
American  codiSsh. 

The  above  stated  arguments,  showing  interdependence  between 
foreign  and  domestic  interests  rather  than  opposition,  or  no  reason  for 
other  than  revenue  duties  on  articles  not  produced  or  of  impractica- 
ble production  in  the  United  States,  should  carry  weight  with  this 
honorable  committee  in  refusing  to  increase  duties  on  articles  under 
Schedule  G,  which  are  already  amply  protective,  and  to  consider,  on 
the  other  hand,  favorable  reductions  on  such  articles  as  are  now  too 
heavily  taxed,  especially  when  is  considered  their  economic  func- 
tion as  a  factor  of  consumption  for  other  products,  both  domestic 
and  foreign. 

Another  important  fact  pertinent  to  the  present  tariff  law  under 
Schedule  G,  upon  which  this  chamber  desires  to  draw  the  attention 
of  this  honorable  committee,  is  the  inconvenience  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  ad  valorem  duties,  or  of  combined  ad  valorem  and  specific 
duties. 

While,  theoretically,  an  ad  valorem  duty  system  would  seem  the 
most  logical  way  of  collecting  revenue  upon  imported  merchandise,  in 
the  same  way,  for  instance,  as  a  gradual  income  tax  theoretically  ap- 
peals as  the  fairest  system  of  public  taxation,  practically  the  ad 
valorem  duties  and  the  system  of  duties,  ad  valorem  and  specific  com- 
bined, has  not  proven,  under  the  line  of  goods  covered  by  Schedule 
G,  a  desirable  or  fair  system  such  as  to  conciliate  without  vexation 
or  friction,  or  with  a  minimum  of  these,  the  interests  of  trade  with 
those  of  revenue. 

The  difficulty  inherent  to  ascertaining  the  market  value  of  a  for- 
eign article,  all  the  greater  in  countries  where,  by  reason  of  want 
of  industrial  organization  and  systematic  commercial  methods,  the 
causes  and  range  of  variability  of  such  market  value  are  numberless, 
sudden,  and  indefinite,  and  the  penalties  and  loases  often  incurred 
by  importers  through  absolutely  no  fault  of  their  own,  as  well  as 
the  uncertainty  and  retarding  influence  on  trade  unavoidable  while 
such  system  obtains ;  in  brieiT  the  hardships  experienced  by  import- 
ers in  consequence  of  this  system  of  duties  are  more  than^  sufficient 
to  substantiate  a  plea  for  the  substitution  of  specific  duties  to  ad 
valorem  or  combined  and  ad  valorem  duties. 

Specific  duties,  fixed  for  each  article  (when  no  decrease  of  present 
ad  valorem  rate  is  asked  for)  at  a  rate  corresponding  to  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  total  revenue  (fines  excepted)  derived  from 
such  article  })y  the  quantity  of  said  article  imported  during  a  given 
number  of  recent  years,  sufficient  to  establish  a  fair  average,  should 
be  substituted  for  the  present  ad  valorem  duties.  The  coUection  of 
such  specific  duties  would  entail  less  expense  and  eliminate  the  fric- 
tion and  vexation  that  is  almost  unavoidable  with  ad  valorem  rates, 
while  the  importer  would  know  exactly  where  he  stands  in  the  matter 
of  duty  outlays. 

From  the  foregoing  preliminary  statement  of  basic  facts  and  rea- 
sons underlying  the  revision  of  duties  coming  under  Schedule  G. 
pleaded  for  by  this  chamber,  this  institution  passes  to  the  following 
specific  recommendations  for  singular  articles : 
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SchkduIaE  G. — Agricultural  products   and  provisiojis,    Breadatuffs 
and  farinaceous  substances. 

229.  Macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  all  similar  preparations. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  considering  that 
goods  under  this  paragraph,  now  paving  duty  at  the  rate  of  1^  cents 
per  pound  (which,  at  an  average  selling  price  for  domestic  macaroni 
in  New  York  of  abotit  ^  cents  per  pound,  is  equivalent  to  a  protec- 
tion of  about  45  per  cent  on  domestic  product) ,  represent  practically 
a  staple  of  consumption  for  a  large  nimiber  of  population  of  foreign 
birth;  that  domestic  have  over  foreign  manufacturers,  besides  the 
protection  of  the  duty,  the  additional  one  of  the  maritime  freight 
(7  cents  per  box  of  22  pounds,  or  about  one-third  of  1  cent  per  pound) ; 
tiiat  ^\jnerican  durum  wheat  flour  enters  now  to  a  greater  extent  than 
heretofore  into  the  manufacture  of  imported  macaroni  in  substitu- 
tion of  Russian  durum  wheat  flour,  thus  advantaging  American  agri- 
culture; that  the  importers  of  macaroni  have  over  domestic  manufac- 
turers, who  prepare  the  goods  according  to  demand,  the  disadvantage 
of  cold-storage  charges  m  order  to  prevent  deterioration  during  hot 
weather ;  therefore  recommends  that  no  increase  be  made  in  the  rat© 
on  macaroni  and  kindred  products,  as  any  such  increase  would  not 
benefit  the  domestic  manufacturer  owing  to  the  cheaper  grade  of 
macaroni  made  in  this  country,  and  would  only  prejudice  the  con- 
sumer, who  demands  the  foreign  article  for  certain  specific  qualities^ 
American  macaroni  made  from  Russian  wheat  flour  sells,  axter  pay- 
ing duty  on  flour,  at  $1.18-$1.20  per  case  of  22  pounds,  against  an 
average  price  of  $1.35-$1.40  for  imported  macaroni,  which  shows 
that  macaroni  can  be  sold  even  with  foreign  wheat  flour  cheaper  in 
the  United  States  than  abroad. 

232.  Rice,  cleaned. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Conmierce  in  New  York  recommends  a 
reduction  of  duty  under  this  paragraph.  Foreign  rice  pays  a  duty 
of  2  cents  per  pound,  equivalent  to  a  protection  from  30  to  47  per 
cent  on  the  domestic  article,  taking  the  extreme  prices  of  domestic 
rice  at  4J  and  ftj  cents  per  pound.  The  fact  that  the  best  grade  of 
South  Carolina  rice  sells  even  at  a  higher  figure  than  the  imported, 
notwithstanding  the  duty  that  the  latter  has  to  pay,  shows  that  there 
is  no  need  of  much  fiscal  protection  on  this  article,  the  production  of 
which  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  400  per  cent  during  the  last 
decade,  especially  in  the  rich,  dark,  loamy  soils  of  Louisiana  and 
prairie  lands  of  eastern  Texas ;  so  that  in  point  of  value  rice  is  now 
the  twelfth  crop  of  the  United  States,  with  a  total  production  for 
1907  of  963,500,000  pounds,  and  a  considerable  export  trade  that  de- 
pends upon  the  outcome  of  the  crop,  and  reached  in  1905  about 
75,000,000  pounds,  against  about  43,500,000  pounds  imported  in  the 
same  fiscal  year  and  71,333,000  pounds  imported  in  fiscal  year  1907, 
in  which  latter  amount  Italy  participated  with  about  3,000,000 
pounds. 

Italian  rice  is  demanded  in  this  country  for  certain  specific  quali- 
ties of  its  own,  which  are  essential  in  the  preparation  of  certain  food, 
and,  as  for  this  purpose  it  can  not  be  substituted,  this  chamber  rec- 
ommends that  the  duty  on  this  article  be  reduced  to  1^  cents  per 
pound  in  order  to  relieve  the  consumer  of  the  present  too  onerous 
rate. 
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Dairy  products, 

237.  Cheese. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  under  this  para- 
^aph,  taxing  cheese  with  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound,  has  the  fcllow- 
ing  remarks  and  recommendations  to  make: 

While  the  better  paid  kinds  of  imported  cheese  can  stand  this  duty, 
in  the  case  of  the  cheaper  denominations  it  should,  out  of  eauity,  be 
reduced  proportionately  to  the  lesser  cost  of  the  cheese,  on  tne  prin- 
ciple, however,  of  a  specific  duty.  It  does  not  seem  right  that  a  cheese 
selling  at  20  cents  per  pound  sliould  pay  duty  at  the  same  rate  as  one 
selling  at  30  cents,  but  there  should  be  a  classification  of  cheese  accord- 
ing to  its  description,  and  duties  fixed  specifically  and  differently  for 
each  kind  of  recognized  commercial  description.  This  would  bring 
about  a  better  distribution  of  the  burden  of  duty. 

The  duties  should  be  lowest  on  such  cheese  as  Roman,  Parmesan, 
Gorgonzola,  etc.,  which  are  not  or  can  not  be  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  do  not  come  into  competition  with  any  domestic 
product,  while  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  the  present  on  such  cheese 
w^ould  not  only  encourage  consumption  but  also  secure  increased  reve- 
nue to  the  (xovernment,  and  indirectly  favor  the  consumption  of 
other  articles,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  to  the  use  of  which  cheese 
is  tributary  or  helpful. 

In  any  case  the  duty  on  cheese,  if  not  better  arranged  by  a  scale 
of  specific  rates  proportionate  to  the  value  represented  by  each  singu- 
lar description,  should  not  be  increased,  as  it  is  already  equivalent 
to  a  protection  of  38.7  to  300  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  domestic  article. 
There  is,  perhai)s,  no  other  article  as  cheese  which  is  demanded  for 
certain  specific  characters  of  flavor  and  appearance  peculiar  to  its 
own  particular  description,  in  which  kind  and  quality  of  milk,  proc- 
ess of  manufacture  and  curing,  aging,  season  or  make,  climatic  con- 
ditions, country  of  origin,  etc.,  are  factors  that  can  not  often  be 
reproduced  jU  all  outside  of  the  foreign  district  where  that  given 
description  of  cheese  is  produced.  Hence  in  the  case  of  most  descrip- 
tions of  imported  clieese  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  foreign  article 
competes  with  the  domestic  or  that  the  latter  can  substitute  the  for- 
mer in  the  demand  of  consumers.  Therefore  any  increase  of  the 
duty  would  not  advantage  domestic  production  and  only  hurt  con- 
sumption and  revenue,  while  a  reduction  of  the  present  rate  to  4 
cents  per  pound  is  recommended  by  this  chamber,  especially  for 
Roman,  Parmesan,  Reggiano,  and  Gorgonzola  cheese  for  the  afore- 
stated  reasons. 

Farm  and  -field  products. 

The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  in  connection  with 
this  group  of  Schedule  G,  asks  that  no  increase  be  made  in  the  pres- 
ent duties  on  the  following  articles: 

240.  Beans,  45  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds,  because  this  rate  gives 
already  a  protection  of  18  or  20  per  cent  to  the  domestic  product. 

249.  Garlic,  1  cent  per  pound,  this  being  already  equivalent  to  an 
increase  of  over  36  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  such  article,  which  does  not 
compete  with  any  product  of  the  United  States  and  is  consumed  only 
by  people  of  foreign  extraction. 

On  paragraph  241  this  chamber  pleads  for  the  substitution  of  the 
ad  valorem  rate  of  40  per  cent  on  all  vegetables,  prepared  or  pre- 
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served,  such  as  tomatoes,  artichokes,  and  peppers  in  tins,  tomato 
sauce  and  tomato  paste,  with  a  specific  duty  for  the  reasons  previously 
stated,  and  pleads  moreover  for  a  lower  rate  based  on  the  following : 

1.  Because  in  the  case  of  preserved  tomatoes  the  cost  of  production 
and  selling  price  is  much  lower  in  this  country  than  it  is  in  Italy.. 
In  fact,  this  article  is  quoted  as  low  as  $0.75  pef  dozen  of  3- 
pounds  tins  f.  o.  b.  at  factory,  Baltimore,  Md.,  against  an  equivalent 
of  $0.86  for  similar  goods  i.  o.  b.  Naples,  thus  enjoying  already  a 
natural  protection  oi  about  23  per  cent,  to  which  must  he  added  a 
duty  protection  of  40  per  cent,  making  a  total  protection,  both  natural 
and  fiscal,  of  69.5  per  cent  If  we  add  freight  charges  to  the  figures 
above  stated  (freight  from  Naples  to  New  York  10  cents,  and  from 
Baltimore  to  New  York  5  cents),  the  cost  of  1  dozen  3-pound  tins 
of  Naples  tomatoes  in  New  York  will  be  $1.30 J  against  $0.75  for  the 
Maryland  tomatoes. 

Other  disadvantages  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  article  that  tend  to 
increase  the  protection  to  the  domestic  are  the  following:  Freight  is 
cheaper  in  the  case  of  the  domestic  article  on  account  of  the  possi- 
bility of  making  carload  rates,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the 
imported  article  distributed  in  smaller  lots;  the  chances  of  and  losses 
from  swelling  are  greater  in  the  case  of  the  imported  than  of  the  do- 
mestic article,  owing  to  the  change  of  climate  and  sea  journey. 

2.  Because  in  the  case  of  tomato  sauce  and  likewise  for  artichokes 
and  peppers  in  tins  these  articles  are  used  exclusively  by  people  of 
foi-eign  extraction,  are  not  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  there- 
fore do  not  compete  with  any  domestic  product,  thus  eliminating  any 
motive  for  protection,  while  for  revenue  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem  is  decidedly  too  high,  considering  the  low  co^t  of  such  ar- 
ticles. Tomato  sauce,  for  instance,  sells  from  2i  to  4\  cents  per  7- 
ounce  tin. 

3.  Because  in-  the  case  of  tomato  paste,  prices  of  to^natoes  being 
cheaper  in  this  country,  the  cost  of  the  paste  is  consequently  cheaper, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  protection,  there  being  already  a 
natural  protection  in  the  cheaper  cost  of  the  goods. 

4.  Because  both  tomato  sauce  and  tomato  paste  are  tributary  and 
helpful  to  the  consumption  of  other  articles,  both  imported  and  do- 
mestic, such  as  macaroni,  and  therefore  their  importation  ought  to  be 
facilitated  in  the  interests  of  producei-s,  revenue,  and  consumers. 

Should  the  present  ad  valorem  rate  of  40  per  cent  be  changed 
to  a  specific  duty  by  weight,  the  rate  should  be  1  cent  per  pound 
gross  weight- 

If  this  nonorable  committee  does  not  see  its  wa}'  to  grant  the  spe- 
cific duty  on  canned  vegetables,  including  tomato  sauce  and  tomato 
paste,  we  particularly  ask  that  the  specihc  duty  be  gi*anted  on  bulk 
goods. 

Referring  to  para^aph  257,  fixing  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  vegetables  in  their  natural  state  not  specially  provided  for  in  the 
tariff  applicable  to  lupini,  which  is  an  article  scarcely  worth  at  pri- 
mary market  2^  cents  per  pound,  not  produced  in  the  United  States, 
and  consumed  mostly  by  the  poorer  class  of  people,  this  chamber 
recommends  a  specific  and  lower  duty  of  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per 
pound  in  lieu  of  the  present  ad  valorem  rate,  which  is  too  high  for 
merchandise  representing,  as  a  rule,  a  low  value. 
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Fish. 

The  same  recoimnendation  submitted  in  the  case  of  other  anicles 
for  a  specific  and  lower  duty  in  lieu  of  the  40  and  30  per  cent  rates 
ad  valorem  existing  under  paragraph  258  relating  to  fish  packed  in 
oil  or  otherwise,  in  bottles,  jars,  tin  boxes,  or  cans,  is  made  for  such 
articles  as  anchovies,  sardines,  tunny  fish,  sardels,  etc.,  as  present 
I'ates  for  articles  the  market  value  of  which  in  the  countries  of  pro- 
duction is  already  high,  viz :  175  lire  j>er  100  kilos  in  the  case  of  tunny 
fish,  125  in  that  of  anchovies,  and  60  lire  in  that  of  sardels,  are  excess- 
ive, find  no  justification  as  protective  rates,  no  such  fish  being  packed 
in  the  United  States,  while  they  only  hinder  consumption  and  are 
not  as  responsive  to  revenue  as  milder  rates  would  be,  by  bringing 
the  price  of  these  commodities  beyond  the  reach  of  the  less  fortunate 
classes  of  consumers. 

The  present  specific  duties  on  anchovies,  sardines,  etc.,  in  oil,  or 
otherwise  prepared  or  preserved,  of  \\  cents  per  package  on  packages 
containing  7^  cubic  inches  or  less,  and  of  2^  cents  per  package  on 
packages  containing  more  than  T\  and  not  more  than  21  cubic  inches, 
and  of  5  cents  per  package  on  packages  containing  more  than  21  and 
not  more  than  33  cubic  inches,  and  of  10  cents  per  package  on  pack- 
ages containing  more  than  33  and  no  more  than  70  cubic  inches,  which 
figures  about  1  cent  per  pound,  while  all  other  size  packages  are  taxed 
at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  figures  about  4  cents  a  pound,  with 
no  explanation  on  record  that  would  justify  such  enormous  difference 
of  duty  on  the  same  article,  show  that  a  change  is  required  out  of 
equity,  and  this  chamber  proposes  a  specific  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound 
gross  weight,  instead  of  the  40  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  rates 
now  obtaining. 

If  this  committee  does  not  see  its  way  to  grant  said  specific  duty  on 
canned  fish  preserved  in  oil,  salt,  or  brine,  we  particularly  ask  that 
said  specific  duty  be  granted  on  bulk  goods. 

Fi'uitB  (other  than  citrus)  and  nuts. 

The  California  production  of  nuts  is  far  from  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  consumption,  as  demonstrated  by  statistics,  which  show  a 
notable  increase  m  the  importation  of  almonds,  walnuts,  filberts,  and 
chestnuts,  foreign  countries  still  supplying  55  per  cent  of  the  con- 
sumption. The  present  duties  of  4  cents  per  pound  on  unshelled 
almonds  (par.  269),  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  filberts  and  walnuts 
(par.  270),  and  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  chestnuts  (par.  272),  equiva- 
lent to  a  protection  of  30  to  35  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  domestic 
interests  are  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  New  York,  burdensome  to  consumers,  causing  them  to  pay 
for  these  commodities  higher  prices  to  the  extent  of  the  protection 
stated,  which  can  not  but  unfavorably  affect  the  consumers,  as  it 
will  require  many  years  before  domestic  production  reaches  a  posi- 
tion adequate  to  the  needs  of  consumption. 

The  duty  on  chestnuts,  considering  the  alarming  progress  that 
the  chestnut-bark  disease  is  making  in  this  country,  which  if  it 
progresses  at  the  present  rate  will  destroy  in  a  few  years  all  chestnut 
trees  in  the  United  States,  should  be  abolished,  and  this  nut  placed 
on  the  free  list  in  order  to  enable  the  foreign  supply  to  fill  the  defi- 
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ciency  in  the  American  production  caused  by  the  disease  in  question, 
without  consumers  having  to  pay  a  too  high  price  for  this  article. 

The  duties  on  the  other  kinds  of  nuts  should  at  least  not  be  in- 
creased. 

The  duty  on  figs  of  2  cents  per  pound  (par,  264),  equal  to  an  in- 
crease of  about  40  per  cent  on  the  market  value,  should  be  reduced, 
as  California  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  supply  the  needs  of  consump- 
tion, her  contribution  in  this  direction  being  about  10,000,000  pounus, 
against  24^30,000  imported  from  abroad. 

Likewise  the  present  duty  of  25  cents  per  gallon  on  olives,  green 
or  prepared  in  bottles,  jars,  or  similar  packages,  and  of  15  cents  per 
gallon  on  the  same  product  in  casks  (par.  264),  representing  an  in- 
crease in  the  original  cost  of  at  least  75  per  cent,  should  be  reduced 
to  10  cents  per  gallon  for  such  goods  in  casks,  as  comparatively  small 
is  the  production  of  olives,  nor  can  it  ever  amount  to  such  proportion 
as  to  warrant  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  consumers.  In  1899  the  total 
crop  of  olives  in  California  amounted  to  5,040,227  pounds,  the  num- 
ber of  trees  reported  to  the  Twelfth  Census  on  June  1,  1900,  being 
1,530,164.  Owmg  to  the  slow  growth  of  the  olive  tree,  it  would  re- 
quire many  years  for  new  plantations  to  come  into  full  bearing,  and 
with  the  high  cost  of  labor  in  California  the  olive  industry  can  not 
be  expected  to  develop  to  any  notable  extent,  for  the  present  at  least, 
as  cheap  labor  is  required  tor  the  gathering  of  the  fruit.  In  the 
meantime,  at  the  present  rate,  consumers  would  have  to  pay  a  high 
protective  duty,  wnile  there  is  practically  little  to 'protect. 

Olive  oil. 

For  the  same  reason  this  chamber  enters  a  plea  for  the  reduction  of 
duties  on  edible  olive  oil,  which,  although  not  coming  under  this 
schedule  nor  paragraph,  but  under  Schedule  A,  oils,  paragraph  40, 
is  considered  a  provision,  and  pays  duty  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  per 
gallon  in  casks  and  50  cents  per  gallon  in  bottles,  jar,  tins,  or  similar 
packages. 

Though  it  is  known  that  California  produces  some  olive  oil,  the 
amoimt  made  is  yet  very  small  (only  280,000  gallons  in  1907),  es- 
pecially when  cohsidered  in  comparison  with  the  needs  of  the  con- 
sumption, which  has  been  increasing  notably  of  late  years  (from 
736i)00  gallons  in  fiscal  year  1898  to  3,449,517  gallons  in  fiscal  year 
190V,  of  which  2,266,186  imported  from  Italy  alone),  in  consequence 
of  the  great  inflow  of  population  from  Mediterranean  countries,  for 
whom  this  condiment  is  as  indispensible  as  butter  is  to  the  native 
American,  and  also  on  account  or  the  spread  of  its  use  amongst  the 
latter. 

The  price  of  California  olive  oil  is  so  high  (such  fancy  price  as 
$2.75  per  gallon  being  demanded),  owing  to  the  very  smaU  quantity 
produced,  that  from  a  commercial  standpoint  to  actual  consumers  of 
this  article  the  production  of  California  is  practically  as  if  it  were 
nonexistent. 

The  day  may  come  when  California  will  be  able  to  increase  her 
production  to  more  relevant  size,  and  we  hope  it  will,  but  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  the  product  obtained  in  California  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  is  produced  to-day  will  unquestionably  reduce  the 
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cost  of  production ;  and  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  gallon  on 
olive  oil  in  bottles,  jars,  tins,  or  similar  packages  and  of  20  cents  per 
gallon  on  olive  oil  in  bulk  is  more  than  enough  leeway  to  protect 
domestic  interests. 

Except  for  revenue  purposes,  it  seems  to  this  chamber  that  it  is 
futile  to  maintain  such  high  duty  as  the  present  on  an  article  as  this, 
which  is  practically  not  produced  in  the  United  States,  is  a  prime 
necessity  to  a  large  class  of  consumers,  and  the  consumption  of  which, 
both  as  food  and  medicine,  if  favored  with  a  lower  tariflf,  as  this 
chamber  recommends,  bids  fair  to  grow  to  much  larger  proportions 
not  only  amon^  people  of  foreign  extraction  but  also  among  native 
Americans,  which  would  amply  compensate  the  revenue  for  any  re- 
duction of  duty. 

Therefore  this  chamber  recommends  that  the  duty  on  edible  olive 
oil  be  reduced  to  30  cents  per  gallon  on  olive  oil  in  bottles,  jars,  tins, 
or  siinilar  packages,  and  to  20  cents  per  gallon  on  olive  oil  in  bulk,  in- 
cluding tins  from  5  gallons  up. 

This  chamber  recommends  further  that  olive  oil  imported  into  this 
country  for  manufacturing  or  industrial  purposes,  and  as  such  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty,  be  denatured  before  being  allowed  free  entry. 

i  Meat  pi'oducts, 

Tlie  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  notes  that  the 
duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  hams  (paragraph  273),  equal  to  a  pro- 
tecti(m  of  about  25  per  cent,  and  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  prejDared  or  preserved  meats  of  all  kinds,  in  a  country  like  this, 
where  pork  is  produced  much  cheaper  than  abroad,  as  shown  by  the 
enormous  (^xport  trado  of  such  article,  is  not  only  superfluous,  but 
hindering  what  little  demand  there  is  for  imported  hams,  which  are 
occasionally  patronized  by  consumers  of  foreign  extraction,  more  on 
account  of  the  special  way  in  which  they  have  been  cured  and  flavor 
developed  than  to  any  such  extent  as  to  lead  to  the  idea  of  competi- 
tion with  the  domestic  product.  Prices  themselves  prove  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  possibility  of  competition  between  the  foreign  and 
domestic  article. 

While  Chicago  ham  sells  on  this  market  around  18  cents  per  pound, 
the  cheapest  imported  sells  for  27  cents  and  the  best  imported  for  35, 
so  that  the  duty  of  5  cents  is  simply  a  tax  placed  on  the  consumer. 
This  chamber,  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  pre- 
pared or  preserved  meats  of  other  kinds,  reiterates  here  the  recom- 
mendation made  elsewhere  for  a  specific  instead  of  an  ad  valorem 
duty. 

In  conclusion,  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York 
hopes  to  have  demonstrated,  with  the  foregoing  recommendations,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  this  honorable  committee  the  advisability : 

First.  Of  substituting  to  the  ad  valorem  rates  under  Schedule  G 
specific  duties,  better  responsive  to  the  interests  of  revenue,  import 
trade,  and  consumption. 

Second.  Of  abolishing,  in  case  ad  valorem  rates  are  maintained. 
the  present  system  of  additional  duties  or  penalties  for  undervalua- 
tion, and  only  the  regular  duty  to  be  paid  on  the  reassessed  valuation 
of  the  goods. 
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Third.  Of  reducing  the  duties  on  such  products  as  are  not  or  can 
not  be  produced  in  the  United  States  through  the  absence  of  economic 
factors  which  can  not  be  remedied  with  the  tariff,  or  on  such  products 
as  are  not  produced  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantity  or 
of  the  quahty  required  by  consumers,  so  as  to  encourage  not  only 
their  consumption,  but  also  that  of  correlated  articles,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  and  thus  benefit  consumers,  to  the  advantage  of  revenue 
and  domestic  industry. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  Mariani, 
For  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York, 

[No  connection  in  copy.] 

law,  or  in  the  free  list;  that  is,  you  will  not  find  it  under  its  true 
designation,  as  "  casein."  You  will  find  it  under  another  name, 
**  lactarene,"  as  article  594  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Casein  and  lactarene  are  not  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  They  are  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  Casein  is  the  product  of  skim  milk,  which,  being 
soured  either  by  the  processes  of  nature  or  by  the  action  of  a  chemical, 
is  precipitated,  dried,  ground,  and  finally  becomes  an  article  which 
is  used  m  various  manufactures,  but  perhaps  principally — and  the  use 
in  which  I  am  interested  and  for  which  I  now  appear— in  the  manu- 
facture of  highly  coated  papers.  Coated  papers  are  what  the  ordi- 
nary layman  would  perhaps  call  glazed  papers.  They  are  the  very 
smooth-surfaced  papers  which  are  used  in  magazines/for  the  print- 
ing of  illustrations,  and  are  used  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
for  the  printing  of  hi^-grade  publications.  It  is  an  article,  there- 
fore, in  which  all  paper  manufacturers  of  the  country  who  are 
engaged  either  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  manufacture  of  so- 
called  coated  papers  are  very  much  interested.  In  order  that  you 
may  know  the  people  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  at  this  mo- 
ment before  your  committee,  I  should  say  that  I  come  here  to  repre- 
sent the  following:  The  Champion  International  Company,  with 
mills  at  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  with  mills  at  Cum- 
berland and  Westport,  Me.,  and  offices  at  Boston,  and  the  West 
Virginia  Paper  Company,  which  has  its  mills  in  West  Virginia  and 
its  offices  in  New  York.  These  three  companies  alone  have  a  com- 
bined capitalization  of  something  like  $20,000,000.  I  have,  how- 
ever, been  requested  to  reprcvsent  as  well  the  members  of  the  so-called 
National  Association  of  Coated  Paper  and  Board  Manufacturers, 
which  has  a  membership  comprising  the  following  concerns:  Louis 
De  Jonge  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Niagara  Surface  Coating  Com- 
pany, Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Wabash  Coating  Mills,  Wabash,  Ind.; 
>  ashua  Card,  Gummed  and  Coated  Paper  Company,  Nashua,  N.  H. ; 
Merrimac  Paper  Company,  Lawrence,  Maas. ;  Dotv  &  Scrimgeour, 
New  York  City;  United  States  Printing  Company,  "Montclair,  N.  J.; 
Martin  Cantine  Company,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. ;  E.  G.  Locke,  Camden, 
N.  J.;  Dill  &  Collins,  ^Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Riverview  Coated  Paper 
Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Holyoke  Card  and  Paper  Company, 
Holyoke,  Mass. ;  Pepperell  Card  and  Paper  Company,  East  Pepper- 
ell,  Mass.;  United  Manufacturing  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass.;  Paw- 
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tucket  Glazed  Paper  Company,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.j  Champion  Inter- 
national Company,  Lawrence,  Mass.;  A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing' 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  National  Coated  Paper  Company,  Paw- 
tucket, K.  I. ;  Rhode  Island  Cardboard  Company,  I^awtucket,  K.  I. 

You  will  notice,  gentlemen,  that  these  mills  are  not  interested  in  the 
production  of  news  paper,  but  only  in  the  production  of  the  high-class 
coated  or  glazed  paper,  to  which  I  first  referred.  There  has  been 
some  apparent  endeavor  before  your  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
various  gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  listened  to  get  into  the  class  of 
those  who  are  speaking  for  the  consumers;  and  while  there  has  been 
some  doubt  thrown  on  the  status  of  everybody  who  has  yet  advanced 
that  claim,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  t,  at  any  rate,  appear  for  the 
consumer,  and  the  consumer  only,  to  wit,  these  numerous  and  impor- 
tant manufacturing  corporations  who  depend  very  largely  on  the  use 
of  this  casein  as  the  essential  element  m  the  manufacture  of  their 
goods.  The  importance  of  this  article — casein — ^will  be  shown  by  a 
very  few  figures.  The  Champion  International  Company,  of  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  consumes  in  the  course  of  the  year  about  1,700,000 
Eounds;  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  consume  in  the  neigh- 
orhood  of  1,500,000  pounds;  and  the  West  Vir^nia  Paper  Company, 
being  the  third  of  the  three  companies  for  which  I  particularly  ap- 
pear, has  a  consumption  of  about  600,000  pounds,  making  an  aggre- 
gate consumption  of  nearly  4,000,000  pounds  by  these  three  con- 
sumers alone.  The  ruling  rate  for  that  article  is  about  8  cents  a 
^ound,  and  our  three  mills  therefore  invest  per  annum  in  that  one 
article  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  their  product  about  $300,000. 
The  duty  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  impose  upon  this  article, 
and  concerning  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  a  moment  later,  is 
at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  and  assuming  that  the  8  cents 
per  pound  is  a  price  which  covers  the  dutv,  it  follows  that  the  duty 
would  be  about  IJ  cents  a  pound;  and  applied  to  the  consumption  of 
these  three  mills  alone,  it  shows  that  in  duties,  if  this  article  were  sub- 
ject to  duty,  thev  would  pay  about  $50,000.  I  have  said  that  you 
would  not  find  it  in  the  tariff  except  under  another  name.  Beginning 
as  far  back.  I  think,  as  1899,  there  was  an  attempt  made,  nominally, 
at  any  rate,  in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  im- 
pose upon  the  importation  of  this  article  a  duty,  as  I  have  said,  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  right  to  impose  that  duty 
has  been  contested  from  the  beginning,  and  it  is  an  interesting  cir- 
cumstance that  since  this  week  began  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York  has  determined — at  any 
rate  for  that  jurisdiction— tliat  the  duty  can  not  be  imposed,  on  the 
ground  that  "  casein  "  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  another  name  for 
"  lactarene,"  Avhich  is  on  the  free  list,  being  the  only  article  named  in 
section  594. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  want  casein  to  continue  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  BuRDEiTE.  I  ought  to  say  that  the  object  of  our  appearance  is 
this,  to  make  sure  (hat  the  committee  understand  the  clesire  of  the 
people  whom  I  represent  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  keeping 
this  upon  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  make  out  of  casein? 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  I  will  answer  that  in  a  moment.  More  than  that, 
we  desire  that  the  word  casein,  as  such,  shall  be  inserted  in  connection 
with  lactarene.     I  think  the  real  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  add  the 
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words  "  or  casein  "  after  "  lactarene,"  because  I  think  the  result  of 
the  litigation  thus  far  shows  that  "  casein  "  is  merely  another  name 
for  ^'  lactarene.".    I  think  you  asked  me  what  we  made  out  of  casein  ? 

Mr.  Grigos.  What  is  made  out  of  it? 

Mr.  BuHDETTB.  What  is  made  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Grigos.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  It  is  a  product  oi  milk,  as  I  said.  It  is  practically 
nothing  in  the  world  but  skim  milk  which  has  been  soured,  dried, 
pulverized,  and  is  then  ready  for  use  not  only  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  glazed  paper,  or  rather  for  use  in  glazing  paper  which  has  al- 
ready been  manufactured,  but  is  also  used  in  coniectionery,  and  as 
glue  stock,  and  as  a  substitute  for  albumen  in  some  cases,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  other  minor  articles.  I  do  not  recall  now  just  what. 
In  order  that  the  record  may  be  clear  as  to  casein  being  nondutiable 
under  the  present  law,  I  would  like  to  name  the  cases  in  which  that 
has  been  determined.  The  first  case  was  that  of  the  Merchants'  Dis- 
patch Transportation  Company  v.  The  United  States  (121  Fed.  Rep., 
443) .  The  second  case  was  that  of  the  Ducas  Company  v.  The  Unitea 
States  (143  Fed.  Rep.,  362).  The  next  case  was  that  of  the  United 
States  V.  Browneir  (^159  Fed.  Rep.,  219) ;  and  that  is  the  case  which 
has  during  the  current  week  been  sustained  in  the  circuit  court  of 
apoeals  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Sir.  Crumpackeh.  It  is  clearly  established  by  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  now  that  under  the  term  "  lactarene  "  casein  is  admitted  free 
of  duty? 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chumpacker.  So  that  there  is  no  question  or  controversy  about 
that  now  ? 

Mr.  Burdbtte.  No,  sir;  except  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble, to  renew  the  decision  by  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  suggested  in  a  memorandum  that  I  have 
here  that  "  lactarene  "  be  dropped  and  "  casein  "  substituted. 

Mr.  Burdbtte.  I  think  that  would  be  of  doubtful  propriety, 
although  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  would  not  be  proper,  because 
lactarene  is  a  substance  that  has  been  known  by  the  trade  since  1848. 
A  Scotchman  invented  what  one  of  the  encyclopedias  says  he  very 
inaptly  termed  "  lactarene."  It  appears  that  that  commodity  under 
that  name  mt  into  use  in  the  United  States  and  continued  to  be 
knoD^  by  mat  name  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  time.  There 
were  certain  difficulties  in  the  use  of  lactarene  at  that  time  which  are 
not  at  present  known — for  instance,  the  presence  of  an  abnormal 
proportion  of  fat — ^but  finally  there  was  organized  in  this  country  a 
company  known  as  the  Casein  Company  of  America,  and,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  make  out  from  the  record  which  is  open  to  us  in  this  con- 
nection, that  company  pretty  nearly  coined  this  word  "  casein." 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  cost  of  making  this  article  and  what  is  the 
total  production  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Burdette.  I  can  not  tell  you;  I  have  no  fibres;  but  I  am 
prop<mng  to  show  directly  that  the  production  in  this  country  is  not 
only  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  paper  manufacturers,  but 
the  conditions  are  such  that  its  supply  can  not  be  increased. 

Ifr.  Hill.  You  do  not  know  how  many  factories  there  are  mak- 
ing it? 
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Mr.  BuRDETTE.  I  can  not  tell  you  that ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  independent  factories. 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  There  are  practically  no  independent  factories. 
This  Casein  Company  of  America  and  one  other  concern  have,  as  I 
am  informed  and  believe,  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  furnishing  of 
casein  in  this  country,  and  that  is  a  fact  which  I  think  is  of  some 
consequence  in  this  connection.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  brief  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  appellant,  ?;.  Brownell,  in  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  in  New  York,  in  which  there  is  this  statement,  which 
I  think  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact,  the  statement  being  made  by 
the  Government: 

It  is  submitted  that  this  fact  alone,  to  wit»  that  both  of  these  large  companies 
(and  the  only  companies  practically  engaged  in  the  business)  are  known  as 
"casein"  companies,  and  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  commodity  which  Is 
actually  and  commercially  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  called 
"  casein  "  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  Government  in  its  contention  herein. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  the  reason  that  they  control  the  product,  or  is  it  a 
patented  product? 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  It  is  patented,  too.  That  is  a  circumstance  to 
which  I  shall  also  refer  directly.  The  Casein  Company  of  America 
holds  quite  a  number  of  patents,  and  they  have  used  the  ownership 
of  those  patents  now  for  many  years  in  connection  with  this  litiga- 
tion, attempting  to  impose  a  duty  upon  this  article  which  has  turned 
out  to  be  nondutiable,  to  exclude  from  the  market  practically  every- 
body but  themselves.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  said  very 
much  about  that  if  my  attention  had  not  been  called  to  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Casein  Company  of 
America  is  trying  to  drive  out  lactarene? 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  No,  sir;  it  is  trying  to  control  the  market  for  casein, 
because  casein  is  the  only  article  that  anybody  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in.  I  doubt  whether  lactarene  is  of  commercial  iiiterest  to  any- 
body, but  lactarene  in  the  form  of  casein  is  of  large  interest. 

I  want  to  state  what  I  believe  to  b?.  the  fact.  This  Casein  Com- 
pany of  America — and  I  am  finding  no  fault  with  it,  in  a  way — ^has 
the  monopoly  of  this  business  in  this  country,  and  to  all  intents  and 

?iurposes  we  are  dependent  for  the  production  of  our  article  Upon  its 
urnishing  us  casein  at  this  moment,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  we  therefore  perhaps  put  ourselves  in  some  po- 
sition of  peril  to  be  here  advocating  the  putting  of  this  article  on  the 
free  list;  and  yet  the  importance  of  it  is  so  great  to  those  ilj  this 
industry — manufacturing  paper — that  we  desire  to  do  this.  In  1894 
an  extraordinary  incident  happened  in  connection  with  this  litigation. 
The  Casein  Company  of  America  was  itself  conducting  a  case  before 
the  United  States  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  in  New  York,  testing 
the  dutiability  of  the  article,  and  as  the  appraisers  say  in  their  de- 
cision, which  is  public  property,  of  course,  after  the  board  had  coine 
to  a  decision  that  the  article  was  not  dutiable  and  that  the  protest 
was  to  be  sustained,  they  received  a  request  from  this  very  company, 
the  complainant  or  the  protestant  in  that  case,  asking  that  they  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  their  protest,  and  they  say  significantly  in  this 
decision*  "  We  are  unable  to  state  the  reason  why  this  extraordinary 
request  was  made  at  this  extraordinary  time  " — I  am  not  undertaking 
to  quote  the  exact  language — ^"but  it  is  binding  upon  us;  and,  al- 
though we  have  decided  that  this  is  not  subject  to  duty,  the  with^ 
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drawal  of  the  protest  is  allowed,  although  wc  do  not  confirm  the 
action  of  the  collector  in  imposing  the  duty.'' 

The  large  territory  from  which  skini  milk,  frotn  which  ca^-ein  is 
manufactured,  is  to  be  obtained  outside  of  this  country,  is  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  and  according  to  our  information  and  belief  this  casein 
company  of  America  prior  to  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  their 
protest,  which  I  have  referred  to,  had  made  arrangements  to  control 
a  large  pail  of  the  product  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  but  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves  they  violated  that  contract,  and  a  suit  is 
pending  now  for  a  large  amount  of  money  as  damages  for  the  breach 
of  that  contract.  It  appears  from  the  record  in  this  Brownell  suit, 
which  has  been  decided  in  New  York,  that  the  breach  of  that  contract 
occurred  apparently  just  after  the  withdrawal  of  this  protest,  w^hich 
makes  ordinary  men,  of  course,  conclude  that  having  lost  the  control 
for  one  reason  or  another  of  the  South  American  product,  and  being 
confined  by  their  own  act  to  the  casein  which  they  could  obtain  in 
America,  this  company  changed  front  entirely  upon  the  question  of 
duty,  and  instead  of  persistently  attempting  to  resist  it,  they  have 
been  since  then  persistently  attempting  to  have  it  put  on. 

Mr.  Hill.  Suppose  the  name  "casein"  was  added  to  "' lactarcne," 
would  that  cover  j^our  idea  ? 

Mr.  BrRDETTE.  I  think  it  would;  not  on  the  dutiable  list,  but  on 
the  free  list. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  I  think  instead  of  changing  the  name  entirely,  you 
might  say  "  lactarene  "  or  "  casein." 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  I  think  that  would  be  the  better  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  Brownell  case  is  now  pending,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  BrRDETTE.  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  say  that  it  is  pending 
when  there  has  been  a  decision  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  New 
York  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  was  decided  on  Monday. 

Mr.  BrRDETTE.  Now,  you  see  the  way  that  that  decision  leaves  ns. 
Every  one  of  these  decisions  has  been  made  in  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  by  three  different  judges,  and  finally  by  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals,  ana  there  are  cases  of  the  same  kind  pending  in  Boston, 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  in  the  southern  district  of  New  York  is  not  going  to  bind 
any  other  circuit  court  that  does  not  want  to  be  bound  by  it;  and 
therefore  this  question  ought  to  be  put  at  rest,  and  the  only  way  to 
put  it  at  rest  is  to  make  the  statute  so  plain  that  on  the  face  of  it 
nobody  can  misunderstand  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  other  title  by  which  the  casein  product  can 
be  mixed  up  so  that  there  would  be  any  doubt  about  the  meaning  of 
the  language? 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  I  think  not.  I  will  refer  presently  to  the  fact  that 
in  section  468  of  the  free  list  you  will  find  "albumen,"  in  section  572 
you  will  find  "  glue  stock,"  and  in  section  495  "  lactarene." 

All  these  articles  are  of  similar  character  and  fit  for  similar  use: 
and,  as  I  believe  the  Board  of  Appraisers  said  in  this  Brownell 
case,  the  fact  that  all  things  of  this  class  seem  to  have  been  put  into 
this  free  list  shows  the  intention  of  Congress  at  the  time  the  act  of 
1897  was  pfassed  to  make  this  whole  class  of  goods  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Under  what  paragraph  did  the  Government 
contend  that  casein  is  dutiable  ? 
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Mr.  BuRDETTE.  It  is  under  "  nonenumerated  manufactures,"  sec- 
tion 6.  On  the  start  it  had  been  entirely  left  out  of  the  act.  As 
long  ago  as  1870  this  lactarene  was  put  on  the  free  list,  and  it  has 
been  continued  on  the  free  list  in  every  tariff  act  since  that  time;  and 
in  connection  with  the  fact  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  that  these 
other  similar  articles  are  also  on  the  free  list,  this  decision  of  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  of  New  York  confirms  the  proposition,  as 
matter  of  law,  that  that  article  is  now  and  was  intended  by  Congress 
to  be  on  the  free  list. 

Therefore  this,  it  seem  to  me,  throws  the  burden  upon  anybody 
who  proposes  to  put  it  back,  or  to  put  it  into  the  dutiable  articles. 
Another  gentleman  is  registered  here,  whom  I  do  not  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing,  and  whom  I  thought  might  perhaps  appear  in  favor 
of  putting  the  article  on  the  dutiable  list,  and  I  was  anxious  to  know 
what  he  would  say,  but  he  did  not  respond  when  his  name  was  called ; 
so  I  am  not  aware  that  at  this  moment  there  is  anybody  advocating 
that  course  of  action. 

Now,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  a  few  moments 

The  Chairman.  How  many  moments  more? 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  I  should  say  that  I  could  easily  close  in  five  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  give  you  that  much  more  time. 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  If  the  committee  thinks  I  have  said  enough  already, 
I  am  not  particular  about  continuing  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  I  wanted  to  state  one  or  two  independent  reasons 
why  this  should  be  kept  upon  the  free  list.  That  is,  upon  the  theory 
that  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  on  the  free  list  now  may  not  be  regarded 
by  all  the  members  of  the  committee  as  a  reason  for  leaving  it  there. 

The  domestic  supply  of  this  country  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  paper  manufacturers  alone  of  this  country.  We 
would  not  complain  oi  this  monopoly  to  which  I  have  referred  if  it 
would  supply  our  demand;  but  it  not  only  will  not  do  that,  but  it 
requires  us  to  contract  that  we  will  not  buy  this  article  from  anybody 
else.  And  curiously  enough  this  contract  is  required  at  a  time  of 
year  when  the  supply  of  casein  is  at  the  very  lowest,  to  wit,  the  month 
of  November.  It  will  not  guarantee  to  supply  our  needs,  and  it  will 
not  even  contract  to  furnish  all  that  we  will  agree  to  consume,  and 
heretofore,  at  any  rate,  it  has  required  us  to  contract  that  we  will  not 
buy  this  article  from  anybody  else. 

in  this  connection  I  have  some  letters  which  I  am  very  anxious  to 
make  a  part  of  the  record,  and  short  extracts  from  which  I  beg  leave 
to  read. 

The  Perkins-Goodwin  Company,  of  New  York,  are  the  agents  for 
the  sale  of  this  casein — I  have  selected  several  letters,  so  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  any  particular  year — and  in  a  letter  dated  December  27, 
1907,  addressed  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Champion-International  Com- 
pany, they  say : 

The  situation  as  to  further  shipments  is  reaHy  very  serious.  The  Casein 
CJompany  have  not  enough  casein  on  hand  to  take  care  of  present  require- 
ments or  the  requirements  early  next  year  of  those  who  have  heen  dealing  with 
them.  It  is  Impossible  for  them  to  get  casein  enough  to  supply  their  custom- 
ers' requirements  at  any  price,  and  they  refuse  to  commit  themselves  to  more 
than  what  they  have  on  hand  and  actually  In  sight.  They  are  obliged  to  put 
all  of  their  customers  on  short  rations,  and  the  very  best  that  we  could  suc- 
ceed in  doing  with  them  this  morning  was  to  offer  you  two  cars  per  month 
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for  next  year,  of  30,000  pounds  each,  at  7i  cents  per  pound  for  the  January  ship- 
ment and  8  cents  for  the  remaining  months  of  the  year,  with  the  guaranty 
that  If  they  reduce  this  price  to  any  of  their  customers  during  the  year  you 
are  to  get  the  benefit  of  it,  this  offer  to  be  oi)en  for  Immediate  aceejitance  only, 
because  If  not  required  they  have  a  dozen  places  to  put  it. 

They  are  actually  obliged,  as  we  state,  to  curtail  all  of  their  customers. 
This  situation  is  brought  about  by  the  absolute  dearth  of  milk  and  the  impos- 
sibility to  rely  upon  any  increase  of  supply  until  the  early  spring  months. 
They  agree  that  as  soon  as  they  can  get  a  further  supply  of  casein  they  will 
offer  It  to  their  customers  of  the  past  In  equal  proportions. 

The  purpose  of  reading  that  letter  and  the  extracts  from  one  or 
two  other  letters  is  to  show  that  according  to  their  own  statement 
the  reason  they  can  not  supply  this  imperative  demand  of  the  paper 
manufacturers  is  because  they  can  not  themselves  get  the  raw  mate- 
rial. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  price  will  they  charge  for  it? 

Mr.  BuRDETPE.  Eight  cents  a  pound.  We  think  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  buy  it  for  not  over  6^  cents  a  pound ;  and  we  could  buy  it  for 
not  over  6^  cents  a  pound,  provided  we  could  get  it  from  abroad  with- 
out the  duty,  which  woula  mean  to  the  three  mills  which  I  particu- 
larly represent  a  saving  of  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  a  year. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the 'Casein  Manufacturing  Company  itself, 
dated  October  31,  1908,  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  Champion- 
International  Company,  in  which  it  is  said: 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  matter  that  we  discussed  during  the  inter- 
view we  had  the  pleasure  of  having  with  you  here  last  week,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  best  figure  for  1909  business  will  be  8  cents  per  pound, 
freight  paid.    Conditions  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  name  any  lower  figure. 

In  a  letter  from  their  agents,  the  Perkins-Goodwin  Company,  dated 
November  12,  1908,  this  language  is  used : 

We  believe  that  you  are  making  a  mistake  in  not  closing  your  casein  contract 
at  once.  There  positively  is  not  casein  enough  to  go  around.  We  have  had 
this  proven  to  us  absolutely.  We  could  sell  twice  as  much  casein  as  we  have 
to  sell,  and  your  holding  back,  we  think,  will  be  harmful  all  around. 

I  beg  leave  now  to  submit  a  letter  from  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  one 
of  my  clients,  who  have  an  investment  of  about  $8,000,000  in  their 
mills  in  Maine;  and  this  I  offer  as  evidence.  Mr.  Warren  was  not 
able  to  come  here  with  me.     [Reading :] 

In  re  casein, 

Boston,  November  17,  1908. 
O.  F.  Russell,  Esq. 

Dbab  Sib:  During  the  year  1907  we  used  about  1,400,000  pounds  of  casein. 
Of  this  .amount  the  Casein  Company  supplied  us  700,000  pounds.  We  should 
like  to  have  obtained  more  from  the  Casein  Company  but  could  not  do  so. 

For  the  year  1908  we  were  able  to  contract  with  the  Casein  Company  for 
400,000  pounds,  delivered  in  the  eleven  months  succeeding  February  1.  We 
ahaU  have  used  about  1,000,000  pounds,  on  the  present  basis  of  use,  up  to  De- 
cember 31,  1908.  Of  this  balance  the  Casein  Company  has  given  us  a  limited 
extra  quantity,  amounting  to  300,000  pounds. 

For  the  year  1909  they  offer  us  only  the  quantity  contracted  for  in  1908,  viz, 
400,000  pounds.  Our  present  use  is  at  the  rate  of  100,000  pounds  a  month,  or 
atM>iit  1,200,000  pounds  a  year.  Our  capacity,  when  we  run  full,  is  1,500,000 
poundfl. 

Up  to  date  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  no  increase  in  the  quantity  offered, 
althonfl^h  we  have  requested  a  larger  offer.  We  know  where  we  can  obtain 
about  300,000  pomids  of  the  deficit,  but  no  more,  leaving  800,000  pounds  to  be 
ran>lled  If  businefls  enables  us  to  run  to  our  full  capacity. 
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You  are  at  liberty  to  present  these  facts  to  the  committee  of  the  House  which 
is  considering  a  revision  of  the  tnrifT.  • 

We  feel  strongly  that  casein  should  bo  left  upon  the  free  list,  where  it  now 
is,  because,  among  other  reasons,  the  quantity  produced  in  tliis  country  is 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  paper  makers'  uses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  said  I  could  get  through  in  five  minutes  I 
forgot  that  I  had  these  letters. 

Mr.  Hill.  Wliere  do  S.  T>.  Warren  &  Co.  get  that  surplus  supply — 
that  800,000  pounds? 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  They  pick  it  up  by  traveling  around  throughout  the 
wilds  of  Maine,  and  they  get  the  dairies  there  to  put  a  part  of  their 
skim  milk  into  casein.  The  only  escape  of  these  paper  manufac- 
turers to-day  from  this  control  of  the  market  is  either  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  Argentine  to  attempt  to  obtain  it  from  that  country,  or 
else  to  scour  this  country  from  end  to  end,  to  see  if  they  can  not  get 
an  independent  supply  from  the  creameries. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  are  only  328,000  pounds  imported  in  that  way. 

Mr.  BuRDETTE.  The  importation  has  practically  ceased,  for  two 
reasons:  First,  the  imposition  of  this  duty,  and  second,  the  attitude 
of  this  Casein  Company  in  discouragiiig  the  use  of  foreign  casein, 
not  only  by  the  imposition  of  the  duty,  but  by  this  threatened  liti- 
gation on  their  products.  T  am  going  to  say  a*  word,  if  it  please  the 
committee,  in  a  moment,  about  that  very  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burdette,  have  vou  answered  Mr.  Hill's  ques- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Burdette.  I  thought  I  did. 

The  Chairiman.  Are  there  any  other  questions?  Mr,  Mayer,  do 
you  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes;  for  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Btjudette.  I  have  not  finished,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  your  brief,  of  course;  but  your  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BuRDEiTE.  I  have  not  finished. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  can  not  go  on  longer,  but 
there  are  a  great  manv  people  here  who  are  just  as  anxious  as  you  are 
to  consume  time,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  so,  who  have  not  been 
heard  at  all. 

Mr.  Burdette.  I  have  waited  here  two  days,  and  I  have  attempted 
to  say  nothing  except  what  would  be  of  service  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JTOIirS  M.  MAYEE. 

Mr.  Mayer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  T.  M.  Duche  &  Sons,  554 
Broome  street,  who  are  the  persons  that  have  heretofore  imported 
lacterene.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  will  only  say  the  things 
which  I  imagine  to  be  relevant. 

In  the  first  place,  we  desire  and  respectfully  ask  that  the  words 
"  or  casein  "  or  "  and  casein  "  be  added  to  the  word  "  lacterene  "  in 
694. 

The  reason  we  are  urgent  upon  the  proposition  is  this:  We  have 
gone  through  this  long  series  of  litigations,  comprising  four  different 
kinds  of  cases,  the  last  of  which,  as  Mr.  Burdette  stated,  was  deeided 
in  our  favor  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  erf  appeals,  in  United 
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States  V,  Brownell,  on  Monday  last.    I  had  charge  of  that  appeal  in 
that  court  and  argued  it. 

We  have  been  so  persistently  pursued  by  the  Government,  and, 
really,  I  think,  by  the  Casein  Company  of  America,  that  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  and  to  request  that  you  give  us  that  additional  name, 
90  that  once  and  for  all  in  every  district  throughout  the  United  States 
it  will  be  settled. 

Secondly,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  Representative  Hill,  I  may 
say  that  there  has  been  practical  protection  to  the  Casein  Company 
for  the  last  fifteen  months  or  so,  during  this  Brownell  litigation,  so 
that  we  could  not  bring  this  stuff  in.  It  involves  an  arrangement 
with  the  creameries,  and  through  the  creameries  with  the  farmers, 
naturally,  ahead  of  the  milk  season,  which,  by  the  way,  is  just  begin- 
ning in  Argentina,  and  will  continue  until  February  or  so,  and  we 
simply  could  not  make  our  arrangements  ahead  with  two  propositions 
in  front  of  us — one  the  patent  proposition,  which  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  fight  and  which  we  are  not  afraid  of,  and  the  other  the 
dutv  situation. 

T^^e  are  interested  in  prices.  The  Casein  Company  is  now  selling 
at  8  cents  a  pound,  and  we  believe  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  they 
can  sell  at  6^  cents  a  pound  and  make  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit. 
We  were  not  taking  chances  on  bringing  this  in  with  the  duty  added, 
and  making  a  pront  at  6i  cents  a  pound,  and  then,  when  we  got  our 
arrangements  made,  of  having  the  Casein  Company  cut  under  us, 
when  we  would  find  ourselves  with  this  supply  on  hand,  and  be  in 
difficulties;  but  what  we  desire  to  say  is  that,  now  that  this  litigation 
is  ended,  if  Congress  ^ill  keep  this  where  it  is,  we  are  prepared  to 
assist  in  giving  to  these  paper  mills  the  product  they  want. 

I  dasire,  if  I  can,  to  impress  upon  the  committee  this  proposition, 
that  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  paper  mills  are  ready 
to  take  all  the  American  product  that  can  be  produced,  as  well  as  our 
Argentine  product;  and  1  think  the  record  in  the  case  to  which  I  have 
referred  and  the  facts  themselves  indicate  that  this  Casein  Company 
of  America,  which  we  rather  imagine  would  be  here,  is  in  complete 
control  as  it  now  stands,  at  both  ends — both  of  the  creameries  and  of 
the  people  to  whom  they  sell — because  with  the  farmers  and  the 
creamery  people  they  can  control  their  output.  As  Mr.  Burdette 
says,  the  mills  have  not  got  now,  and  have  not  for  a  long  time  had, 
anywhere  near  what  they  need.  On  the  other  hand,  with  their  control 
at  that  end,  and  with  the  market  in  their  grasp,  as  it  has  been,  they 
could  make  their  price  to  the  paper  people. 

While  I  realize  that  I  represent  the  importer,  and  while  the  im- 
pfxrttT  desires  to  bring  this  m  for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  yet 
to  the  consumer  the  situation  is  such  that  he  will  be  well  taken  care 
of,  and  the  producer  will  not  be  hurt  because  of  the  great  demand. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  (and  of  course  I  can  give  the  committee  the 
name  of  the  mill  if  they  desire,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  put  it  on 
tihe  record)  that  right  at  this  minute  we  can  sell  3,000  tons  of  this 
Jiroduct  to  some  of  the  mills  mentioned  by  Mr.  Burdette. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  I  understand  that  it  is  a  patented  article? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Well,  no.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  two  claims. 
There  is  a  patent  claimed  for  what  they  call  the  sulphuric  pressed 
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casein.  That  is  tx)  saj,  there  is  the  application  of  sulphuric  acid. 
You  see,  briefly,  this  is  the  situation :  The  skim  milk  of  the  farmer 
may  either  be  self -soured,  or  it  may  be  precipitated  by  acid.  Then  it 
becomes  dry  curd  in  bulk,  and  then  that  dry  curd  is  granulated,  and 
that  is  what  it  called  casein.  The  casein  people,  I  befieve,  claim  that 
they  have  a  patent  on  the  sulphuric  pressed  casein.  We  think  it  is 
not  patentable,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 

Then  we  have  another  proposition,  and  that  is  that  by  the  applica- 
tion of  formaldehyde,  which  is  a  preservative,  and  which  has  water- 
proofing qualities,  they  have  created  a  patent  situation. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Did  this  casein  company  invent  this?  Did  it  start 
the  making  of  this  stuff? 

Mr.  Mayeb.  Oh,  no.  Casein,  chemically,  has  been  known  to  science 
for  fifty-odd  years. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  commercially  ? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Commercially  lactarene  has  been  made  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  has  been  on  the  free  list  since  1870.  About  1900,  by  uie  ab- 
sorption of  the  business  by  a  man  named  Hall,  they  began  in  a  larger 
way  than  ever  had  been  done  before  the  casein  business  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  paper  mills  which  make  paper  out  of  wood  pulp 
use  this  in  order  to  make  the  other  product  which  is  known  as  "  sur- 
face-coated paper,"  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Not  as  I  understand  it.  Mr.  Burdette  would  be  better 
acquainted  with  that  than  I.  This  is  a  binder  that  is  used  by  the 
surface-coating  paper-mill  people  in  connection  with  putting  their 
^laze  on.  That  is  the  purpose  of  it  It  is  merely  a  binder.  Speak- 
mg  tentatively,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  gluey  substance,  something 
to  hold  together  the  glaze,  and  so  on.    That  is  what  it  is.  ^ 

Mr.  Gaines  It  is  used  in  connection  with  the  making  of  surface- 
coated  paper,  which  is  dutiable? 

Mr.  Mayer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Suppose  the  tariff  were  taken  off  of  wood  pulp  and 
print  paper.  Then  there  would  not  be  such  a  demand  in  tnis  coun- 
try for  the  casein,  would  there? 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  so.  I  should  imagine  that 
this  thing  would  go  on  just  the  same.  It  is  only  for  the  glazed 
paper,  Mr.  Gaines, 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  understand  that  it  is  glazed  paper,  but  it  is  the  sort 
of  paper  that  is  made  out  of  wood  pulp,  and  it  is  the  glaze  that  makes 
the  surface-coated  paper,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mayer  (after  speaking  to  a  gentleman  present).  Yes;  that  is 
correct.  I  am  not  acquainted  wim  the  paper-making  end  of  the 
thing,  but  Mr.  Russell,  who  is  a  paper  manufacturer,  is  here,  and 
doubtless  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

That,  briefly,  is  our  situation.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  more 
time  unless  somebody  desires  to  ask  me  some  questions. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  suggest  that  you  print  a  copy  of  your  brief  in 
the  Brownell  case  in  connection  with  your  statement  here.  That 
is  quite  instructive  upon  all  sides  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Mayer.  I  will  be  pleased  to  do  that. 
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(The  brief  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
United  States  Circuit  Coubt  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit, 


United   States   of  America,   appellant,   against  W.    M.    Brownell, 

appellee.    No.  4586. 


BRIEF  FOR  APPELLEE. 

This  is  an  appeal  taken  by  the  Government  from  the  decision  of 
Piatt,  J.,  afiirminff  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General 
Appraisers,  which  board  had  reversed  the  action  of  the  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  York  and  sustained  a  protest  of  the  importers. 

Statement. 

The  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  by  virtue  of  section  6  of  the 
tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  decided  to  assess  a  duty  at  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  upon  the  importation  which  is  the  subject-matter  of  this 
controversy,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  nonenumerated  manufactured 
article  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  Government  claimed  that  the  product  of  milk  here  under  con- 
sideration was  not  "  lactarene  "  and  therefore  admissible  free  of  duty 
under  para^aph  594  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  but "  casein,"  a  different 
article,  having  a  different  commercial  designation  from  "  lactarene." 

The  importer  was  successful  before  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers and  the  court  below,  and  a  volume  of  testimony  was  taken 
upon  certain  facts  deemed  relevant  to  the  issues. 

The  theory  of  the  Government  was  that  when  the  tariff  act  of  1897 
was  passed  "lactarene"  had  dropped  into  commercial  obscurity; 
that  it  was  a  useless  commodity ;  that  it  contained  a  large  percentage 
of  butter  fat,  from  which  a  rancid  odor  resulted,  which  made  it  prac- 
tically of  no  value  for  the  commercial  purposes  to  which  it  is  claimed 
"  casein  "  is  now  applied. 

The  Government  thus  urges  that  "  casein  "  is  a  different  article 
from  "  lactarene." 

The  appellee  insists  that  "  lactarene  "  has  long  been  commercially 
known  under  that  name  and  is  the  same  product  as  "  casein ;  "  that 
"  casein  "  was  not  commercially  known  wnen  the  tariff  act  of  1897 
was  enacted ;  that  since  said  date,  although  the  use  of  this  product  of 
milk  has  been  more  extensive,  it  has  always  remained  precisely  the 
same  product ;  that  the  use  or  the  name  "  casein  "  commercially  has 
been  merely  an  arbitrary  selection  by  a  single  domestic  corporation, 
used  by  it  since  the  late  fall  of  1904,  under  circumstances  to  be  fully 
hereinafter  discussed ;  that  there  is  no  butyric  acid  odor  in  "lacta- 
rene; "  that  the  percentage  of  butter  fat,  even  if  greater  heretofore 
than  now  (as  the  Government  contends),  has  not  been  detrimental  to 
the  main  uses  of  this  product,  and  has  neither  changed  the  product 
nor  its  name. 

POINTS. 

I.  It  is  submitted  that  this  court  will  not  disturb  a  finding  of  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  unless  such  finding  is  wholly  without 
evidence  or  clearly  contrary  to  the  weight  of  evidence. 
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Gabriel  &  Schall  against  United  States,  123  Fed.  Eep.,29C;  Belcher 
V.  United  States,  91  Fed.  Rep.,  975 ;  In  re  Kurslieedt,  49  Fed.  Rep., 
683 ;  In  re  Herrman,  5C  Fed.  Rep.,  477 ;  In  re  Blankenstevn,  56  Fed. 
Rep.,  477. 

In  the  case  at  bar  there  was  a  conflict  of  testimony  on  practically 
every  essential  fact  necessary  for  the  determinations,  both  of  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  and  the  court  below. 

Therefore,  under  the  authority  of  the  cases  above  cited,  the  ques- 
tions of  the  percentage  of  butter  fat,  odor,  use  of  name,  actual  use 
of  lactarene,  and  the  like,  have  been  determined  by  the  tribunals 
below  in  favor  of  the  appellee  in  such  manner  that  they  can  not  be 
disturbed  unless  the  court  should  say  that  these  determinations  were 
wholly  without  evidence  or  contrary  to  the  weight  of  evidence. 

That  the  findings  were  amply  supported  by  the  evidence  will  be 
demonstrated  by  an  examination  of  the  record. 

In  1848  Robert  Thomson  Pattison,  a  Scotch  printer,  first  used  tJie 
word  ''  lactarine."  The  terms  ''  albumen  "  and  "  casein  ''  were  very 
much  older  as  technical  /chemical  terms,  and,  as  said  by  Hay,  general 
appraiser,  "  are  practically  as  old  as  the  application  of  the  science  of 
chemistry  to  milk"  (folio  3C>c) ;  or  as  expressed  in  Spon's  Encyclo- 
pedia (p.  1304),  "It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  an  English  patent 
for  the  use  of  '  casein  '  as  a  mordant,  it  received  the  utterly  needless 
and  }rnsii(nitifc  name  of .' lactarine '  and  ^  to  which  the  trade  still 
cling'' ^-  (folio  333).  Pattison  described  what  he  termed  his  inven- 
tion in  British  patent  specifications  Xo.  12316  (Exhibit  A). 

While  Exhibit  A  was  not  formally  marked  in  evidence  it  was 
marked  for  identification  (folios  252-253) ;  was  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  testimony;  was  treated  before  Mr.  Howell,  as  officer  of  the 
court  to  take  testimony,  as  an  exhibit  (folio  1182)  ;  was  considered  by 
the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  in  their  decision 
(folio  3f3c),  and  by  Piatt,  J.  (folios  1218-1220),  and  is  regarded  by 
the  United  States  attorney  at  page  5  of  his  brief  as  an  exhibit. 
Prior  to  engagement  of  present  counsel  for  the  appellee,  it  seems  that 
a  great  number  of  the  exhibits  were  lost  or  mislaid  through  no  fault 
of  appellee,  and,  among  these,  the  original  certified  copy  of  the  Pat- 
tison specification.  Upon  the  argument  we  shall  ask  leave  of  the 
court  to  submit  for  its  inspection  what  is  apparently  an  authentic 
copy  of  this  Pattison  specification  printed  in  1869. 

Pattison  said :  "  My  improved  preparation  or  material  for  fixing 
paint  or  pigment  colors  on  woven  fabrics  is  made  or  extracted  from 
milk  *  *  *  "  and,  while  he  preferred  buttermilk,  he  said  that  this 
preparation  or  material  "  can  also  be  made  either  from  sweet  milk — 
that  is,  milk  in  the  state  in  which  it  comes  from  the  cow — or  frona 
what  is  generally  termed  skimmed  milk — that  is,  milk  from  which  the 
cream  has  been  extracted  in  whole  or  in  part "  (folio  255)  and  "  the 
same  or  substantially  the  same  preparation  or  material  might  be 
obtained  or  extracted  from  milk  by  other  means  or  processes  than 
those  "  described  in  his  specification,  and  that  "  the  preparation  or 
material  when  produced  is  capable  of  being  mixed  or  combined  with 
paint  or  pigment  colors  in  an  almost  endless  variety  of  proportions, 
as  well  as  applied  for  diferent  purposes^  (Italics  ours.)  To  this 
material,  Pattison  said,  "  I  give  the  name  of  '  lactarine ; ' "  and  it 
will  be  noted  that  he  foresaw  that  lactarene  could  be  used  for  pur- 
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poses  in  addition  to  the  fixing  of  paint  or  pigment  colors  on  woven 
fabrics. 

In  other  words,  what  Pattison  did  was  to  select  a  commercial  name, 
"  lactarine,"  for  the  product  well  known  to  chemists  as  "  casein." 

This  product  must  have  been  known  to  the  commercial  world  and 
to  Congress  in  1870,  for  in  section  22  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  14, 1870, 
it  is  referred  to  as  follows:  "Albumen  and  lactarine." 

The  testimony  does  not  disclose  to  what  extent  lactarene  was  used 
at  that  time,  but  that  it  was  a  product  of  known  use  is  demonstrated 
by  its  mention  in  the  tariff  act  as  well  as  in  the  various  authorities 
referred  to  in  this  brief  under  the  heading  "  Literature." 

Again,  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1883  (Stat.  L.,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  514, 
sec.  2503),  it  was  referred  to  as  follows:  "Albumen  in  any  form  or 
condition;  lactarine." 

In  1889  Max  De  Jonge  was  connected  with  the  business  of  his 
father,  Louis  De  Jonge  &  Co.,  at  a  factory  in  Staten  Island,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  surface-coated  papers  (folio  540). 

De  Jonge  was  an  absolutely  disinterested  witness  (folio  612).  He 
had  been  prepared  bj  a  technical  education  for  his  father's  business 
(folios  541-542),  which  he  entered  in  1883,  and  the  technical  manager 
of  which  he  was  for  six  years  prior  to  1893  (folios  540-544  and  545). 

In  pursuit  of  his  investigations  as  chemist  and  technical  manager 
of  tliis  business  he  obtained  a  cask  of  lactarene  containing  437  pounds 
from  Stein,  Hirsch  &  Co.  in  March,  1889  (folio  553),  and  a  cask  of 
236  pounds  from  the  Morninffstar  Company  in  June  of  the  same  year 
(folio  596).  According  to  the  records  which  he  could  find,  looking 
up  his  mill  stock  books  (folios  549-550),  he  was  able  to  refer  to  three 
q>ecific  purchases  in  1889,  as  follows:  Four  hundred  and  thirty -seven 
pounds  net,  March  6,  1889 ;  412  pounds  net,  March  20,  1889 ;  and 
236  i>ounds  net,  June  3,  1889  (folios  595-596).  This  was  by  no 
means  the  total  extent  of  his  use,  for  he  purchased  lactarene  ard 
casein  from  1889  to  1895,  inclusive  (folio  557),  and  since  that  time 
has  used  the  same  article  for  the  same  purposes  as  he  did  in  1889 
(foiios  557  and  558). 

Possessed  of  a  degree  of  business  genius  and  foresight  and  believ- 
ing that  this  product  would  be  useful  in  the  surface-coating  paper 
business,  he  consulted  Dr.  Ernst  J.  Lederle,  then  connected  with  the 
health  department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  afterwards  health  com- 
missioner, and  conceded  by  the  Governnjent  to  be  a  qualified  expert 
(folios  785-786),  with  a  view  of  seeing  whether  lactarene  could  be 
fttmished  to  him  from  domestic  sources  (folios  561  ct  seq.).  As  De 
Jonge  said:  "I  applied  to  him  to  have  lactarene  or  casein  — o?k'  and 
the  same  thdnff — prepared  in  this  country  "  (folio  561). 

I>o(2tor  Ledei'le  was  a  chemist  who  had  taken  lectures  under  Doctor 
Chandler,  and  was  familiar  with  casein  in  1883  and  1884  (folio  789). 
Roth  I)oc»tor  Chandler  and  Doctor  Lederle  were  chemists,  and  Doctor 
Chandler,  as  a  teacher  of  chemistry,  often  referred  to  *'  casein " 
(folios  789-790).  Both  of  tliese  men  being  chemists  were  evidently 
familiar  with  "  casein  "  as  known  in  chemistry,  but  it  is  fair  to  con- 
clu<ie  that  neither  of  them  had  any  knowledge  of  "casein"  under 
^that  name  as  a  oonunercial  commodity.  AVhen  Doctor  I^ederle  ex- 
amined •*  a  number  of  samples  of  this  lactarene,"  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, he  "  found  that  they  were  casein  "  (folios  791-792).  In  other 
words,  the  product  of  milk  then  known  to  chemists  under  the  scientific 
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name  of  "casein"  was  commercially  known  as  "lactarene,"  in  precisely 
the  same  way,  to  illustrate,  as  Doctor  Chandler  said  in  speaking  of 
muriatic  and  hydrochloric  acid,  that  they  were  two  names  for  the 
same  article,  "  muriatic  acid,  the  old  commercial  name,"  and  "  hy- 
drochloric acid,  the  scientific  name"  (folios  (1157-1158),  or  as 
Doctor  Lederle  said^  "  We  used  hydrochloric  acid — commonly  called 
muriatic  acid  "  (folio  795). 

Acting  for  De  Jonge,  Doctor  Lederle  made  arrangements  with  the 
Howell  Creamery  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  to  furnish  De  Jonge  with  this 
product  ('folios  792  to  795). 

Until  the  employment  of  the  mechanical  separator,  milk  had  been 
separated  by  what  mi^ht  be  called  a  nonmechanical  process.  About 
1890  an  improvement  in  the  De  Laval  separator  was  introduced  by 
means  of  which,  among  other  things,  it  is  claimed  that  a  greater 
amount  of  fat  was  extracted  from  milk  than  previously  (folio  275). 
Howell  skimmed  milk  in  1889  and  1890  by  a  separator — ^just  which 
of  the  many  varieties  of  separator  does  not  appear.  He  succeeded  in 
getting  the  skimmed  milk  down  to  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  and  the 
percentage  of  fat  in  lactarene  down  to  a  per  cent  and  a  half,  while 
4  per  cent  was  the  highest  that  he  found  in  lactarene  or  casein  (folio 

In  1894  Congress  enacted  another  tariff  act  and  continued  "  lac- 
tarene "  on  the  free  list  (par.  529).  Clearly  Congress  still  regarded 
"  lactarene  "  as  the  commercial  name  for  the  product  which  chemists 
knew  as  "  casein,"  and  made  no  change  notwithstanding  the  fact 
(doubtless  well  known)  that  the  improvements  in  the  mechanical 
separator  were  giving  a  larger  yield  of  butter  to  the  farmer  and  de- 
creasing the  percentage  of  Dutter  fat  in  the  skim.  Obviously  Con- 
gress took  the  view  of  the  witnesses  for  the  appellee  tliat  the 
purpose  of  the  separator  was  to  increase  the  product  of  butter, 
thereby  increasing  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  and  that  the  sepa- 
rator was  not  invented  with  lactarene  or  casein  in  mind.  It 
is  true  that  Doctor  Lederle,  as  a  chemist,  in  his  arrangements  on 
behalf  of  De  Jonge  with  the  Howell  Creamery,  spoke  of  the  product 
as  "  casein,"  as  he  naturally  would  from  the  chemist's  standpomt,  but 
De  Jonge  did  not  spread  the  name  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  a 
commercial  name,  for  believing  that  the  Howell  production  was  the 
first  in  this  country  he  "  kept  it  as  secret  as  possible,"  for  he  desired 
to  preserve  the  advantages  of  that  production  to  his  own  particular 
firm  (folio  560). 

Between  1894  and  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  nothing  had 
occurred  to  change  the  situation,  and,  therefore,  when  "  lactarene  " 
was  continued  on  the  free  list  by  virtue  of  paragraph  594  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1897,  it  was  still  the  commercial  name  for  the  product  in  ques- 
tion. "  Casein  "  was  not  the  commercial  name,  but  merely  a  scientific 
name  known  to  chemists. 

This  view  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  government  wit- 
nesses, Barnett,  Schwerin,  Dreyfuss,  and  Chandler,  all  insisted  that 
"  casein  "  could  not  be  commercially  made  and  marketed  prior  to 
1897  because  the  mechanical  separators  had  not  been  sufficiently 
improved  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fat  in  skimmed  milk  to  a  per 
cent  so  small  that  what  they  termed  "  casein  "  could  be  commercially 
manufactured   and   used. 
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The  government  chemist,  Russell  W.  Moore,  was  called  for  cross- 
examination  as  to  his  report,  Exhibit  19  (folios  1098-1099).  Doctor 
Moore  had  been  the  chemist  of  the  New  York  State  Dairy  Com- 
mission, and  in  that  capacit}^  made  frequent  reports  in  regard  to 
milk  and  its  products.  In  his  report  about  the  year  1890  (to  use 
his  own  language)  "  I  made  a  statement  practically  that  lactarene 
and  casein  are  the  same  thiiig^  as  I  remember  it"  (folios  1103-1104; 
see  Sixth  Annual  Report  ^ew  York  State  Dairy  Commission,  p. 
606).  No  attempt  whatever  was  made  by  the  Government  to  have 
Doctor  Moore  say  that  the  three  samples  referred  to  in  Exhibit  19 
were  not "  lactarene,"  and  obviously  Doctor  Moore  could  not  so  testify 
unless  he  desired  to  contradict  his  impartial  investigation  made  many 
years  before  as  an  official  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

On  June  18,  1897,  the  appellee,  Brownell,  entered  the  employ  of 
one  W.  A.  Hall.  His  duties  were  to  instruct  creameries  in  the  manu- 
facture of  crude  casein  (folio  51)  in  the  Eastern  States,  north  of  the 
Potomac  and  south  of  Canada  (folio  52).  From  the  time  that 
Brownell  became  familiar  with  casein  (which  presumably  was  from 
the  date  of  his  employment  with  Hall),  the  article  was  sold  as  "  lac- 
tarene" (folio  1017),  and  "casein"  and  "lactarene"  were  used  as 
interchangeable  terms.  Hall  had  an  agent  in  Germany  named  Mars- 
mann.  Marsmann  advertised  in  the  Papier  Zeitung  of  November 
3,  1898,  published  at  Berlin  (folio  731),  as  follows:  ^''Casein  Lac- 
iarene  for  playing  cards,  colored  papers^  chromo  papers^  artificial 
papers^  and  wall  papers'*^  (folio  763). 

The  Government  urges  that  the  use  of  the  terms  "  lactarene  "  and 
"  casein "  synonymously  or  interchangeably  in  this  advertisement 
does  not  aflfect  the  commercial  designation  in  this  country.  But  that 
is  not  the  point  of  the  advertisement.  The  point  is  that  Hall,  an 
American,  engaged  in  this  business  in  1898,  a  year  after  the  passage 
of  the  tariff  act,  was  advertising  this  material  through  his  agent  by 
these  synonymous  names  of  "  casein  "  and  "  lactarene,"  and  indicating 
therebv  what  he,  engaged  in  the  business  in  the  United  States,  re-r 
garde<l  to  be  the  correct  name  of  this  material,  a  significant  piece 
of  testimonv,  because,  as  the  record  shows,  HalPs  business  was  sub- 
sequently absorbed  by  the  Casein  Company  of  America.  ^  It  further 
appears  by  Brownell's  testimony  that  m  this  same  year  of  1898  the 
product  was  shipped  to  John  Anderson,  Glasgow,  and  Spicer  Broth- 
ers, Liverpool,  as  "  lactarene,"  from  a  factory  Brownell  was  then 
running  for  Hall  in  Greenwich  street.  New  York  City  (folios  1185  to 
1187). 

In  1899  some  goods  were  imported  by  Merchants'  Despatch  Trans- 
portation Company  as  "casein"  and  held  to  be  dutiable.  Subse- 
quently, however,  on  -appeal,  these  goods  were  held  to  be  on  the  free 
list  as  albumen  in  Merchants'*  Despatch  Transportation  Company 
against  United  States;  121  Fed  Rep,^  413. 

The  point  is  that  whether  these  goods  were  albumen  or  not,  as  yet 
"  casc»in  "  was  not  recognized  as  a  commercial  commodity  to  be  dif- 
ferentiated from  "  lactarene." 

In  1000  the  Casein  Company  of  America  was  formed.  How  the 
word  *'  casein  "  was  selected  in  connection  with  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany does  not  appear. 

Schwerin.  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Casein  Com- 
pany, testified  that  the  product  was  bought  from  the  creameries  not 
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as  "  casein  "  but  as  dried  curd,  although  sold  as  "  casein ;  "  but  no- 
where is  an  exact  date  set  when  the  word  "  casein  "  was  used  by  this 
company  to  the  exclusion  of  "  lactarene  "  (fol.  429). 

As  late  as  190^,  the  Casein  Company  of  America  protested  against 
the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  port  of  New 
York  upon  merchandise  entered  as  "casein."  The  record  clearly 
establishes  that  this  merchandise  was  the  same  as  that  which  is  the 
subject-matter  of  this  litigation  (fols.  722,  723,  et  aeq.;  940  et  sea.). 
It  caihe  from  the  Wester  Concern  in  the  Argentine  Kepublic.  The 
case  is  reported  as  No.  3988,  T.  D.,  in  the  pamphlet  of  December  8, 
1904,  at  page  23.  Hay,  general  appraiser,  writing,  said,  among  other 
things,  '*The  protestant  contends  in  its  protest  that  this  conmiodity 
should  have  been  classified  under  paragraph  468  ♦  ♦  ♦  or  under 
paragraph  572  ^  *  *  or  under  paragraph  69^  as  lactarene^ 
*  '•  *  The  board  of  appraisers  would  have  sustained  the  protest 
were  it  hot  for  the  fact  that  on  the  v^rv  day  when  the  case  was  takeio 
lij)  by  the  board  for  decision  counsel  for  tne  protestants  sent  to  the 
board  a  letter  formally  abandoning  the  protest  (see  opinion  of  Hay^ 
6.  A.).  The  protest  was  therefore  overruled  without  affirming  the 
action  of  the  collector.  No  reason  was  given  to  the  appraisers  for 
abandoning  this  case,  but  the  record  shows  that  just  about  the  tune 
this  case  was  abandoned,  November  29,  1904,  the  contract  with  the 
Wester  Concern  in  the  Argentine  Republic  was  broken  (fol.  723). 
Here,  then,  is  a  practical  construction  showing  the  view  held  bv  the 
Casein  Company  of  America  as  late  as  the  fall  of  1904,  and  the  Casein 
Company  or  America  seems,  from  the  record,  to  be  practically  the 
only  concern  engaged  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of  casein  and  so 
prominently  interested  in  this  litigation  as  to  call  from  Mr.  Hay  the 
expression,  "  What  has  the  Casein  Company  of  America  got  to  do 
with  it?     They  are  not  a  party  to  this  litigation  "  (fol.  1004). 

Not  long  after,  another  case  was  made  entitled  B.  P.  Ducaa  Com- 
pany  v.  United  States^  and  decided  adversely  to  the  Government  on 
January  18,  1906,  and  reported  in  1^3  Fed.  ttep.^  362.  So  that  what 
has  happened  (and  the  record  will  bear  out  this  statement)  is  that 
one  concern,  to  wit:  the  Casein  Company  of  America,  only  since 
November,  1904,  has  been  seeking  to  create  by  its  own  acts  a  new  com- 
mercial name  for  what  has  always  been  known  as  "  lactarene." 

The  next  question  therefore  is  whether,  as  claimed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  reason  of  the  work  of  the  mechanical  separator,  the 
product  marketed  by  the  Casein  Company  of  America  at  a  date  sub- 
sequent to  the  tariflf  act  of  1897  is  a  different  commodity  with  a  differ- 
ent commercial  designation  than  "  lactarene." 

II.  Lactarene  ana  casein  are  identical  in  origin  and  composition, 
Prior  to  1897  the  commercial  name  was  "lactarene;"  and  "casein," 
if  a  commercial  name  since  that  date,  has  been  so  used  by  one  con- 
cern only  and  then  only  in  its  sales  and  not  in  its  purchases  and  is  an 
interchangeable  or  synonymous  name  with  "  lactarene." 

The  literature  upon  this  subject  either  uses  the  name  "  casein  "  as 
the  scientific  term  m  chemistry,  or  uses  "  casein  "  and  "  lactarene  "  as 
the  identical  substance.  The  subject  is  mentioned  in  books  on  chem- 
istry, practical  books  relating  to  dyeing  cotton  fabrics,  etc.,  and  dic- 
tionaries.   From  the  record  tne  f ollowmg  have  been  collated : 
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Literature. 

Fehlings  Handworterbuch  der  Chemie.  "Lactarene.  Under  this 
name  an  impure  casein  has  been  introduced  in  commerce  as  a  substi- 
tute for  albumen"  (folio  122). 

Webster's  Dictionary.  "Lactarene.  A  preparation  of  the  casein 
of  milk  used  by  calico  printers  "  (folio  124). 

Handbook  of  Dyeing  and  Calico  Printing,  by  W.  Crookes,  F.  R.  S. 
"  Under  the  name  of  lactarene,  casein  is  employed  as  a  mordant  for 
fixing  pi^ent  colors,  for  instance,  ultra-marine"  (folios  155,  156). 

The  Printing  of  Cotton  Fabrics,  by  Antonius  Sansone.  "  Casein  or 
ketarene,  «  «  «>  the  commercial  article  which  is  in  the  form  df 
ft  j^lowifih  white  powder  is  obtained  from  skimmed  milk  by  precipi- 
teticm  with  weak  acids,  then  filtering  and  washing  until  free  from 
ft«id  md  drying"  (folios  156-158). 

Glue,  Gelatin,  Isinglaas,  Cements,  and  Paste,  by  F.  Davidowsky 
(folio  168).  After  describing  the  process  he  says:  "  *  ♦  *  Jn 
thk  manner  8.5  per  cent  of  moist,  or  3.5  per  cent  of  dry  casein  is 
obtained  which  is  brought  into  commerce  as  technical  casein  or 
lactarene"  (folios  173-174). 

Century  Dictionary.  "  Lactarene.  The  commercial  name  for  a 
preparation  of  the  casein  of  milk  used  by  calico  printers  like  albu- 
men" (folio  214). 

Spons  Encyclopedia.    "  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  an  English 

Etent  for  the  use  of  casein  as  a  mordant,  it  received  the  utterly  need- 
is  and  unscientific  name  of  '  lactarene,'  to  which  the  trade  still 
eling''  (folio  333). 

"De  Appreturmittel,"  published  in  Vienna  and  Leipzig  in  1886 
(folio  821).  "The  dry  casein  (lactarin  or  lacterin)  brought  into 
commerce,  for  these  purposes  obtained  by  simply  drying  well- washed 
curd,  as  well  as  the  lactarene  extract  prepared  by  the  addition  of 
alkali,  has  formed  for  jears  a  distinct  article  of  commerce  which, 
however,  is  at  present  little  sought  (folio  822) ;  also  '  By  the  name 
casein  extract,  lactarene  is  desi^ated  a  product  offered  in  the  trade 
#hich  is  produced  by  the  drymg  of  the  casein  obtained  from  the 
milk'"  (folio  822  e^^ej'.). 

"Das  Casein,"  bv  Robert  Scherer,  published  in  1905  (folio  826). 
*^  Casein  is  the  eurd  separated  from  milk  by  the  addition  of  rennet  or 
an  acid — lactic,  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  acetic.  ♦  ♦  *  Other 
names  for  the  same  materialr-Hstuff — are  albumenate  and  lactarene  " 
(foUo  869). 

"  Thorpe's  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry,  1890."  "  The  prepara- 
tion of  casein  known  as  lactarene,  etc."  (folios  872-873). 

** Encyclopedia   Americana,"   1904.    "Lactarene.    The   casein   of 
milk  is  commercially  prepared  by  freeing  it  from  fat,  precipitated  by ' 
an  acid,  thoroughly  purified,  dried  and  powdered"  (folio  1224). 

The  United  States  attorney  in  point  third  of  his  brief  asserts  that 
''  the  commodity  was  never  known  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
country  as  '  lactarene ;' "  in  point  fourth,  "  The  commodity  in  ques- 
tion has  always  been  known  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country 
as  '  casein ;' "  and  in  point  fifth,  "  The  term  '  lactarene '  is  a  foreign 
term  and  has  not  been  employed  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this 
eoontry  to  designate  casein." 
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It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  the  word  "  casein  "  was  not 
attempted  to  be  commercially  used  seriously  until  after  the  Casein 
Company  of  America  had  withdrawn  its  protest  in  November,  1904. 
Up  to  that  date  such  of  the  product  as  came  into  this  country  was 
known  only  as  "  lactarene."  (See  De  Jonge  and  Lederle  Test,  »upra^ 
and  tariff  acts.)  These  assertions  by  the  United  States  attorney  were 
based,  in  the  main,  upon  the  testimony  of  officers  of  the  Casein 
Company. 

Maurice  Barnett,  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  of  Casein  Com- 
pany, testified  that  he  first  became  familiar  with  casein  in  1899  (folio 
99).  He  is  admittedly  not  an  expert  (folio  187),  and  his  opinion  on 
the  subject,  prior  to  1899,  was  derived  entirely  from  literature  on  the 
question,  and  nearly  every  author  to  which  he  refers  supports  appel- 
lee's contention  (folio  119  et  seq.).  He  stated  that  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  term  "lactarene"  in  1901  (folios  148-150),  an 
admission  that  in  seeking  to  get  "  casein  "  in  on  the  free  list  as  "  lac- 
tarene "  his  company  regarded  the  two  names  as  identifying  the  same 
product.  Briefly  stated,  Barnett's  testimony  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  that  the  Casein  Company  of  America  sold  the  product  to  its 
customers  as  "casein"  (folio  145). 

Lorenz  E.  Schwerin,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  Casein 
Company  of  America  and  its  subsidiary  companies  (folio  391),  states 
that  the  Casein  Company  is  the  holding  company  owning  the  stock  of 
various  other  companies  (folios  391-393),  and  that  he  (Schwerin) 
was  in  business  but  nine  years  prior  to  the  time  of  the  taking  the 
testimony  in  March,  1906  (folio  394).  The  only  knowledge  Schwerin 
had  of  "  lactarene "  was  acquired  principally  during  the  hearing 
before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  (folio  434). 

It  may  be  again  remarked  in  passing,  as  an  extraordinary  fact,  that 
in  1904  the  company  of  which  these  men  were  officers  pnor  to  that 
date  protested  against  duty  being  levied  on  casein  and  insisted  that 
its  importation  from  the  Argentine  Republic  was  "  lactarene."  (No. 
8988,  T.D.) 

Doctor  Chandler  based  much  of  his  testimony  upon  a  specimen  of 
lactarene  twenty  years  old,  but  failed  to  state  where  he  obtained  this 
specimen  and  under  what  circumstances  it  was  made.  He  has  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  commercial  side  of  the  use  of  either  lacta- 
rene or  casein,  and  his  testimony  is  that  of  a  chemist  only.  He  ad- 
mitted (folios  351-352)  that  he  had  made  but  one  analysis  of  lacta- 
rene, and  that  was,  after  he  was  retained  as  an  expert  in  this  case,  to 
determine  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  twenty-year-old  specimen  of 
unknown  origin. 

George  R.  Remington,  employed  by  the  De  Laval  Separator  Com- 
panv,  testified  merely  to  the  various  improvements  which  have  been 
macJe  in  the  mechanical  separator  (folios  272  et  seq.). 

The  foregoing  constitutes  all  of  the  Government's  witnesses  with 
the  exception  of  Dreyfuss,  whose  testimony  will  be  considered  in 
another  connection,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  not  one  of  them  had  what 
amounted  to  either  knowledge  or  experience  of  this  whole  subject 
except  such  as  Barnett  and  Schwerin  claimed  they  gained  as  officers 
of  the  Casein  Company,  and,  in  Schwerin's  case,  as  general  manager 
of  the  Quaker  City  Chemical  Company  (folio  395). 

Against  their  interested  testimony  stands  the  testimony  already 
referred  to  of  De  Jonge  and  Doctor  Lederle  (not  only  a  great  expert, 
but  having  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts).    In  addition,  James  Den- 
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vir,  foreman  of  the  coating  room  of  the  Falulah  Paper  Company,  of 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  (folio  6&),  absolutely  a  disinterested  witness,  and 
connected  with  that  company  since  1892  (folio  685),  testified  that  he 
first  used  lactarene  about  1894  (folio  686),  in  the  surface  coating  of 
paper  (folio  687),  and  that  lactarene  and  casein  were  identical  com- 
mcdities  performing  the  same  functions,  to  wit :  "  Binding  on  of  paper 
and  allowing  it  to  spread  "  (folio  687). 

Juan  E.  Wester,  producer  of  lactarene  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
testified  that  his  company  formerly  supplied  the  Casein  Company  oi 
America  with  lactarene  (folio  721)  under  a  three-year  contract,  which 
was  broken  in  November,  1904  (folios  722,  723),  and,  since  the  breach 
of  that  contract,  that  his  (Wester's)  concern  has  been  supplying  the 
same  commodity  to  T.  M.  Duche  &  Sons,  the  importei'S  in  this  case 
with  whom  the  appellee  is  employed  (folio  723). 

His  testimony  amply  justifies  the  inference  that  the  importation  in 
controversy  is  the  same  commodity  as  the  importation  which  the 
Casein  Company  of  America  insisted,  among  other  things,  in  decision 
No.  3988  G.  A.,  came  under  paragraph  594  as  "  lactarene."  It  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  the  abandonment  of  the  protest  and  the 
breaking  of  the  Wester  contract  occurred  at  about  the  same  time. 

Harry  S.  Hopkins,  a  graduate  of  Iowa  State  College  and  a  former 
employee  of  the  Casein  Company  of  America  for  four  years,  1901  to 
1905  (folio  972),  in  charge  of  laboratories  for  that  company  at  Bain- 
bridge,  N.  Y.  (folio  934),  testified  that  he  perfected  the  contract  be- 
tween the  Wester  concern  and  Casein  Company  (folios  940,  941 
etseg.). 

In  endeavoring  to  sustain  the  contention  of  the  Government  that 
"  casein  "  was  another  substance  from  "  lactarene,"  the  witnesses  for 
the  Government  were  not  only  strongly  contradicted,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  narrow  down  their  claim  to  the  proposition  that  the  sole  dif- 
ference was  in  the  percentage  of  butter  fat.  Besides,  the  Government 
was  unable  to  show  at  what  particular  percentage  "  lactarene  "  be- 
comes "  casein,"  and  vice  versa. 

The  testimony  of  Bamett  and  Schwerin  that  tests  were  always 
made  for  butter  fat,  and  that,  if  there  was  over  1^  per  cent  the  prod- 
uct had  a  bad  odor  and  was  not  merchantable  was  flatly  disputed  by 
De  Jongc  (folio  576  et  seq.).  Doctor  Lederle  (folios  816,  817),  Den- 
vir  (folio  689),  Hopkins  (folio  957),  and  Brownell  (folio  1028). 

The  testimony  oi  Hopkins  is  especially  significant  because  he  is  a 
disinterested  witness  and  specifically  denied  Schwerin's  testimony 
that  the  chief  object  of  testing  casein  was  to  detect  the  presence  of 
butter  fat  (folios  957-959)  and  affirmatively  stated  that  the  cause  of 
odor  is  decomposition  and  not  butter  fat  (folios  974  to  079).  and  that 
the  commercially  pure  material  would  contain  butter  fat  (folio  979). 

In  fact,  the  testimony  for  the  importers  is  that  the  tests  are  made 
for  solubility  and  strength,  and  not  for  percentage  of  butter  fat 
(folios  687,  688). 

But,  even  on  the  governiiientV  theory  of  the  distinction  between 
"  casein  "  and  "  lactarene,"  what  is  the  standard  by  which  one  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other? 

Doctor  Chandler,  having  distinguished  "  casein  "  from  ''  lactarene  " 
solely  by  the  test  of  percentage  of  butter  fat  (folio  805)  is  compelled 
to  admit  that  he  can  not  establish  a  line  of  demarcation  between  them : 
"  They  might  almost  overlap.     A  very  bad  casein  might  deserve  the 
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name  of  lactarene"  (folio  373).  Asked  for  his  best  opinion  as  a 
chemical  expert,  he  said :  "  I  can  not  fix  any  figure  for  that.  *  *  ♦ 
You  can  not  fix  a  limit  any  more  than  when  a  boy  becomes  a  man  " 
(folio  374). 

For  the  Government,  Dr.  Louis  A.  Dreyfuss,  the  chemist  with 
Muralo  Company  (folio  222),  testified  that  casein  was  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cola-water  paint  (folio  224),  and  for  that  particular 
("  our  ")  purpose  worthless  if  there  is  more  than  1  per  cent  of  butter 
fat  (folio  225).  Dreyfuss  was  evidently  not  well  informed  generally 
on  the  subject,  for  he  attempted  to  make  a  distinction  between  casein 
prepared  from  buttermilk  and  from  skimmed  milk,  as  if  the  skimmed 
milk  was  the  later  method,  but  it  was  manifest  that  he  was  unfamiliar 
with  the  fact  that  Pattison,  in  his  original  patent,  had  asserted  that 
lactarene  could  be  made  from  skimmed  milk  as  well  as  buttermilk 
(folios  252-257). 

It  may  be  that  Dreyfuss  is  correct  as  to  the  needs  of  the  cold-water- 
paint  business — but  one  instance  of  a  new  application  of  lactarene  or 
casein.  But  thereby  Dreyfuss  can  not  establish  a  standard.  Stand- 
ards must  be  established  by  some  general  use  and  not  by  a  particular 
instance  of  a  particular  use. 

It  seems  that  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Muralo  Coinpany  Drey- 
fuss rejected  several  carloads  of  casein  shipped  by  the  (Jasein  Com- 
pany of  America,  and  the  last  rejection  made  by  him  was  as  late  as 
December,  1905,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  casein  was  excessive  in 
butter  fats  (folios  225-228).  Presumably  this  casein  was  manufac- 
tured in  the  same  general  way  as  the  rest  of  the  casein  put  out  by  this 
company,  and  the  natural  conclusion  is  that,  while  experts  may  testify 
as  to  some  particular  percentage  obtained  under  specially  advan- 
tageous and  prepared  conditions,  yet  this  product  for  commercial 
purposes,  turned  out  day  by  day  at  a  creamery  on  a  full  day's  run, 
necessarily  varies  in  percentage  (folios  288  et  seq,^  797  et  seq.^  725 
et  seq.^  989  et  seq,).  It  is  also  to  be  inferred  that  when  the  Casein 
Company  made  tliis  shipment,  knowing  as  it  did  that  the  goods  con- 
tained a  considerable  percentage  of  butter  fat,  that  it  regarded  it  as 
"  casein  "  or  "  lactarene,"  quite  irrespective  of  its  butter-fat  contents, 
for  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  Casein  Company  did  not  mean  de- 
liberately to  lose  its  customer  by  deceiving  it.  In  fact,  Schwerin 
testified  that  this  same  merchandise  rejected  by  the  Muralo  Company 
on  account  of  the  "  excessive  fat "  was  "  our  commercial  casein  se- 
lected— helped  select"  (folio  440). 

"  Q.  That  is  what  vou  put  on  the  market  as  commercial  casein,  is 
it?— A.  Yes,  sir."     (Folio  441.) 

Why  then  is  the  Muralo  shipment  called  "  commercial  casein  " 
when  anything  above  either  a  mere  trace  of  butter  fat,  as  per  Chand- 
ler (folio  354) ,  or  1  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  as  per  Dreyfuss  (folio  225) , 
Barnett  (folios  201-202),  and  Schwerin  (folio  463),  constitutes  the 
article  "  lactarene  "  and  not  "  casein  ?  " 

It  is  significant  that  the  Government,  which  seems  so  anxious  to 
make  a  case  on  this  its  fourth  attempt,  was  not  able  to  present  a  sin- 
gle witness  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  coated  papers,  or  in  any 
mdustry  where  this  material  was  used  as  a  glue  for  veneer  in  wood- 
working, or  as  a  size  for  silk.  Its  only  practical  man  (if  such  he  maj 
be  called)  was  the  chemist  of  one  cold-water  paint  factory.    And  it 
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is  evident  that  the  standard  of  1  per  cent  sought  to  be  established  by 
Barnett  and  Schwerin  was  based  entirely  on  the  Muralo  shipment 
testimony  of  Dreyfuss,  for  nowhere  is  there  any  evidence  of  an  inci- 
dent or  specific  experience  that  these  men,  or  the  Casein  Company 
had  with  any  industry  other  than  the  Muralo  cold-water  paint  indus- 
try, as  establishing,  in  a  definite  way,  whether  or  not  percentage  of 
butter  fat  made  any  difference,  and  if  so,  what  percentage. 

III. — The  standard.  In  view  of  the  testimony  of  the  government 
witnesses,  when  does  "  casein  "  cease  to  be  "  casein  "  and  become  "  lac- 
tarene  "  or  vice  versa  f  If  it  depends  exclusively  upon  percentages, 
then  is  a  "  casein  "  containing  upward  of  1  per  cent  butter  fat  no 
longer  "  casein  "  but  "  lactarene  "  according  to  the  Dreyfuss  stand- 
ard? Of  the  three  samples  in  Exhibit  19  two  contained  butter  fat 
slightly  in  excess  of  1  per  cent,  and  the  third  somewhat  under  1  per 
cent.    Are  two -of  these  samples  "  lactarene  "  and  one  "  casein  ?  " 

Then,  when  did  the  use  of  the  separator  make  "  lactarene  "  not 
"  lactarene,"  or  make  "  lactarene  "  "  casein?  "  Was  it  in  1890?  Was 
it  in  1905?  Was  it  later?  If  there  shall  be  further  improvements 
in  separators,  so  that  butter  fat  shall  be  absolutely  and  completely 
eliminated  from  skimmed  milk,  will  that  make  what  the  Government 
now  call  "  casein  "  something  else  ?  When  Schwerin  testified  that  he 
bouffht  the  product  from  the  creameries  as  "  dried  curd  "  and  sold  it 
as  "casein*^  (fol.  429),  at  what  point  did  the  product  cease  to  be 
"  dried  curd,"  and  when  did  it  become  "  casein,"  or  vice  versa?  When 
the  Casein  Company  received  back  the  rejected  Muralo  shipment,  did 
it  treat  it  as  "  casern  "  or  "  lactarene?  "  Barnett  seemed  to  think  it 
was  "casein."  He  called  it  such  (fol.  203)  and  according  to  him  i|t 
contained  2.4  per  cent  of  butter  fat  (fol.  204).  When  Doctor  Lederle 
answered  the  question  of  General  Appraiser  Hay  he  struck  the  key 
note  of  the  controversy  and  pointed  out  the  specious  character  of  the 
government  cleaim :  "  Q.  Is  there  any  standard  which  you^  as  a  chem^ 
ist^  would  apply  that  would  determine  what  quantities  of  impurities 
eatise  the  commodity  to  cease  to  be  casein?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of^ 

Doctor  Lederle  and  other  witnesses  have  made  it  clear  that  the  per- 
centage of  butter  fat  has  not  changed  the  commercial  designation  of 
the  product  {fols.  816  et  seq.)^  and  that  the  advantage  of  the  separa- 
tor was  that  its  use  made  more  money  for  the  makers  of  cream  {fol. 
896)  because  they  get  more  butter  out  of  it  (fol.  924),  and  he  con- 
firms the  statement  of  Professor  Farrington  in  his  book  (fols.  924-930) 
to  the  effect  that  samples  of  skimmed  milk  containing  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  pjer  cent  of  butter  fat  are  very  rare,  and  that,  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  few  separators  will  deliver  a  skimmed  milk  contain- 
ing under  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  fat  when  a  sample  is  taken  from 
a  whole  day's  run.  In  other  words,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  not  and 
never  was  a  standard,  because  in  actual  practice  the  percentage  of 
butter  fat  to  be  found  in  skimmed  milk  necessarily  varies.  As  Kem- 
ington  said,  "  It  can  vary  from  one  one-hundredth  up  to  five  or  six 
tenths"   (fol.  288). 

Natural  indigo  contained  a  certain  amount  of  vegetable  impurities. 
WTien  it  was  supplanted  by  the  synthetic  product,  these  impurities 
naturally  disappeared,  but  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  did  not 
for  that  reason  deny  free  entry  to  the  synthetic  article  as  indigo. 
(G- A.  4398;  T.D.  20925.) 
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The  opinion  of  the  board  is  well  worth  perusal  for  its  able  discus- 
sion of  that  elusive  thing — the  standard  of  purity — and  is  convinc- 
ing upon  the  point  that  an  article  is  not  a  different  article  because  it 
has  been  possible  to  decrease  the  impurities — conceding,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  argument,  that  over  1  per  cent  of  butter  fat  is  an  impurity 
in  the  product  under  consideration  in  this  litigation.  (See  also 
Camphor  case,  G.  A.  5243 ;  T.  D.  24101.) 

I V .  The  fact  that  other  uses  have  been  found  for  an  article  since 
the  enactment  of  the  tariff  act  does  not  change  the  article  itself  nor 
its  tariff  nomenclature.  The  fact  that  the  principal  use  of  this 
product  in  this  country  now  is  the  manufacture  of  coated  papers 
does  not  change  the  article  itself,  and,  besides,  the  testimony  is 
clear  that  lactarene  was  used  for  that  purpose  by  De  Jonge  and- 
Denvir  prior  to  1897.  When  the  United  States  attorney  says  in  his 
point  seventh  that  lactarene  was  never  intended  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  manufacture  of  coated  papers,  he  forgets  that  Pattison, 
in  his  original  specifications,  said  that  it  might  be  "  applied  for  differ- 
ent purposes  5 "  and  he  omits  to  call  attention  to  the  De  Jonge  and 
Denvir  uses  m  this  connection  prior  to  1897  (fols.  180  et  seq.;  228 
et  seq.). 

The  fundamental  idea  which  Pattison  had  as  to  the  function  of 
lactarene  was  that  it  was  a  glue-like  substance  which  could  be  used 
for  fixing  pigments  or  paints  to  fabrics,  but  that  did  not  preclude 
an  extension  of  that  use  as  a  glue-like  mordant  or  binder  for  fixing 
pigments  or  paints  to  other  substances. 

Magone  v.  Wiederer,  159  U.  S.,  555. 

Point  V.  Economic  questions  involved.  Under  the  heading  of 
"Tariff  History,"  the  government  brief  indulges  in  considerable 
speculation  as  to  what  might  have  happened.  It  is  idle  to  speculate 
as  to  that  or  as  to  what  the  learned  United  States  attorney  calls  the 
"  economic  questions  involved." 

We  find  nowhere  in  the  record  any  testimony  as  to  the  price  of 
skimmed  milk  in  this  country  or  in  South  America,  or  as  to  the  total 
domestic  product  or  its  yearly  production.  It  is  true  that  we  see  a 
good  deal,  in  the  record  and  the  government  brief,  of  the  Casein 
Company  of  America.  We  are  not  enlightened  as  to  how  this  com- 
pany selected  the  name  "  casein  "  only  as  recently  as  1900  and  of 
which  the  government  brief  makes  so  much.  We  have  never  heard 
of  the  Casein  Company  of  South  America. 

No  one  representing  the  farming  interests  and  not  a  single  farm  or 
dairy  expert  (so  far  as  the  record  discloses)  appeared,  and  the  re- 
marks 01  the  United  States  attorney  seem  entirely  irrelevant,  and 
should  be  addressed,  not  to  the  court,  but  to  the  legislative  body  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  to  deal  with  these  subjects.  It  might  be  represented, 
on  behalf  of  the  appellee,  to  that  body,  that  it  is  not  the  farmer  who 
is  likely  to  lose,  but  the  Casein  Company  of  America  which  is  likely 
to  gain  in  view  of  its  control  of  the  domestic  production.  It  might 
be  shown  that  gi'eat  authorities  on  agriculture  have  advised  the 
farmei^s  to  use  their  skimmed  milk  for  feeding  purposes  as  the  most 
valuable  and  lucrative  method  of  utilizing  that  by-product — a  course 
which  many  of  them  have  been  pursuing.  It  might  be  represented 
that  the  Casein  Company  of  America  has  the  surface  coating  paper 
and  other  industries  on  the  one  hand  and  the  creamery  on  the  other 
in  its  grasp  both  as  to  supply  of  product  and  price  therefor.     And 
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it  might  be  urged  that  this  is  not  a  domestic  industry  which  needs 
protection.  Many  other  things  might  be  shown  before  a  committee 
of  Congress,  but  the  court,  as  we  imderstand,  will  not  pay  heed  to  the 
observations  of  the  learned  United  States  attorney  or  ourselves  on 
the  so-called  "  economic  questions." 

We  stand  solely  upon  the  record  in  this  case  as  developed  after 
elaborate  hearings,  and  many  attempts  of  the  Government  to  defeat 
the  importers  wno  have  been  uniformly  successful  in  the  tribunals 
below ;  for  the  record  shows  that  "  lactarene  "  is  "  casein,"  and  "  case- 
in" is  "lactarene,"  and  identical  when  the  tariff  act  of  1897  be- 
came law,  and  that  no  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Casein  Company  of 
America  since  then  can  make  it  anythmg  else. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  decision  of  Piatt,  J.,  in  the 
court  below  be  affirmed. 

Mayer  &  Gilbert, 
Attorneys  for  Apvellee^ 
43  Exchange  Place^  New  York  City, 

Juuus  M.  Mayer, 

A.  S.  Gilbert, 

Of  Counsel. 

October,  1908. 


The  Chairman.  We  A^ill  now  take  up  the  question  of  coffee,  and 
we  will  first  hear  Mr.  Larrinaga.  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.   TUUO  LABBINAQA,   BESIDENT  COMUIS- 
SIONEE  FBOH  POBTO  BICO. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Larrinaga,  there  are  four  or  five  names  on  the 
list  on  the  subject  of  coffee.  I  suppose  they  are  all  in  favor  of  a 
duty,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir;  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  not  be  arranged  so  that  two  can  be  heard! 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir.  I  suppose  the  most  directly  inter- 
ested  

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  arrange  that  you  will  oblige  the  com- 
mittee very  much. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes ;  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  arranging  it  so  that 
a  gentleman  from  Hawaii,  who  has  traveled  over  5,000  miles  to  come 
here  to  be  heard  for  a  few  minutes,  and  myself,  if  you  are  kind 
enough  to  hear  me  for  a  few  minutes,  will  address  you. 

Your  committee  knows  very  well  that  at  the  first  session  of  the 
Fifty-ninth  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  to  put  a  duty  of  5  cents  on 
every  pound  of  foreign  coffee  imported  into  the  United  States.  I 
did  it  because  it  was  the  desire  of  all  my  constituents.  They  felt  that 
if  everything  that  they  used  in  Porto  Kico  was  taxed  for  protection, 
that  they  had  a  kind  of  a  right  to  have  their  main  staple  protected 
also.  I  am  goinff  to  read  only  half  a  dozen  small  pages  to  the  com- 
mittee, if  it  will  oe  kind  enough  to  hear  me  very  briefly,  in  which  I 
think  I  have  put  the  main  arguments.  I  have  tried  (o  be  as  brief 
as  possible. 

Coffee  has  been,  for  many  years,  the  main  production  of  Porto  Rico 
and  its  greatest  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
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Coffee  in  Porto  Rico  is  the  poor  man's  crop.  Any  poor  man  that 
has  1  acre  of  land  can  plant  coffee  in  it  and  get  ready  cash  for  its 
crop  as  soon  as  the  berry  can  be  picked  from  the  tree  by  selling  it  to 
his  nearest  neighbor,  who  has  a  small  plant  to  prepare  it  for  market, 
or  can  himself  dry  it,  in  the  berry,  and  sell  it  in  that  state  in  the 
market. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  sugar  or  even  tobacco,  which  require  large 
capital,  yield  only  one  crop,  and  then  disappear,  while  the  poor  man's 
acre  of  coffee  when  once  bearing  fruit  is  a  permanent  source  of  income 
to  him.  The  manner  in  which  the  poor  man  plants  his  acre  of  coffee 
makes  it  very  easy  for  him  to  wait  irom  five  to  seven  years  for  a  full 
bearing  of  the  trees.  He  plants  bananas  in  the  same  land  prepared 
for  conee.  The  bananas,  or  plantains,  grow  very  rapidly.  The  plan- 
tain is  a  larger  sort  of  banana.  It  is  not  as  sweet  as  the  bananas 
you  use,  but  is  a  larger  variety,  that  is  eaten  before  ripening.  It 
is  roasted  and  used  for  bread  by  the  poor  classes. 

The  bananas  (or  plantains)  grow  very  rapidly  (in  a  few  months) 
and  shade  the  coffee  trees  when  they  are  young,  and  at  the  same  time 
furnish  food  for  him  and  his  family,  while  the  shade  trees  and  the 
coffee  trees  have  time  to  grow. 

Under  the  protective  tariff  sugar  and  tobacco  production  has 
largely  increased. 

The  coffee  crop  in  Porto  Rico  previous  to  1898  had  reached 
60,000,000  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $16,000,000.  To-day  it  has  been 
reduced  to  35,000,000  pounds  with  a  value  of  only  $4,500,000. 

The  causes  of Hhis  reduction  are  various. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  great  cyclone  of  1889  was  the  main  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  coffee,  but  this  is  not  altogether  true.  The  cyclone  ruined 
some  of  the  plantations  entirely;  but  in  a  great  many  of  them  the 
damages  were  not  beyond  repair  if  capital  had  been  available.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  with  the  necessary  money  all  damage 
could  have  been  repaired  and  a  full  crop  restored  in  three  years. 
Had  coffee  not  lost  its  market  and  its  price  fallen  from  30  to  7  cents 
per  pound,  the  bankers,  the  merchants,  and  money  lenders  of  all 
kinds  would  have  furnished  the  coffee  planters  with  the  money  nec- 
essary to  rebuild  their  plants  and  stores  blown  down  by  the  cyclone, 
and  also  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  the  tree.  This  has  been  proven 
by  experience  in  previous  cases.  In  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks  with 
which  the  coffee  planters  had  to  contend,  it  has  been  holding  its  own 
for  nine  years,  in  the  hope  that  Congress  would  some  day  come  to 
his  assistance  and  protect  it  in  the  same  way  that  it  protects  every- 
thing produced  under  the  American  flag. 

Coffee  in  Porto  Rico  is  produced  in  the  mountains.  The  higher 
the  ground  the  better  the  production.  Sugar  or  tobacco  can  not  be 
produced  in  the  mountains  where  coffee  is  grown.  Oranges  and  all 
citrus  fruit  will  grow  very  well,  but  it  will  be  a  material  impossi- 
bility to  pick  and  transport  oranges  from  such  broken  and  precipi- 
tous ground  at  anything  like  a  marketable  price,  and  even  then  it 
would  require  a  large  sum  of  money  to  chop  down  and  remove  the 
shade  and  coffee  trees  and  plant  orange  trees,  which  would  take  from 
seven  to  eight  years  to  bear  a  full  crop.  Even  if  this  could  be  accom- 
plished— it  it  were  possible  to  economically  cultivate  oranges  in  the 
mountains  (which  we  deny) — it  would  be  unwise  to  eliminate  a  stajple 
product  whose  merits,  like  the  Habana  tobacco,  depend  upon  special 
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climatic  and  local  conditions  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  substi- 
tute for  it  another  crop,  like  oranges,  that  is  produced  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Tropics  and  the  Temperate  Zone.  Much  more  absurd 
would  it  be  to  undertake  such  a  change  to-day  when  we  have  come 
to  form  a  part  of  the  United  States,  the  greatest  coffee-consuming 
nation  of  tne  world,  for,  except  the  Dutch,  the  American  people  use 
the  largest  amount  of  coffee  per  capita  (llf  pounds)  per  year  and 
a  total  of  more  than  1,000,000,000  pounds  every  year. 

Porto  Rico  coffee  is  sold  to-day  to  the  conee-drinking  nations  of 
the  world — France,  Italy,  Spain,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Cuba. 

Porto  Rican  coffee  brings  the  highest  price  in  those  nations,  but 
the  money  remains  there.  While  coffee  sells  in  New  York  for  $10  a 
quintal,  or  10  cents  a  pound,  it  sells  for  28  cents  or  30  cents  in  Europe, 
and  sometimes  for  35  cents,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  higher  freights,  in 
spite  of  the  12^  cents  duty  per  pound  that  our  coffee  pays  there  as 
a  minimum,  it  is  more  profitable  to  send  it  to  those  countries  than  to 
send  it  to  New  York  in  American  bottoms  and  free  of  duty.  And 
this  happens  in  a  country  where  the  total  coffee  (often  sold  for  26 
cents  and  upward  per  pound  under  the  assumed  names  of  Mocha  and 
Java)  is  ten  times  greater  than  the  whole  production  of  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico. 

The  coffee  planter  has  alwavs  been  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some 
protection  from  Congress,  and  in  years  past  he  has  been  producing 
coffee  at  a  loss.  But  it  is  the  working  class,  the  field  laborer,  that 
has  suffered  the  most  and  who  is  still  suffering  severely.  The  laborer 
in  the  coffee  plantations  only  gets  30  cents  a  day,  and  there  have  been 
many  instances  in  some  of  the  most  afflicted  districts  when  they  were 
not  allowed  to  work  all  day,  and  one  only  got  15  cents  for  a  half  day. 
These  are  the  real  facts  that  can  be  easily  proven.  Many  of  the  small 
farmers  who  had  a  little  farm  of  their  own,  which  enabled  them  to 
live  in  comfort,  supporting  their  families,  are  to-day  mere  peons 
(field  laborers)  gettmg  a  salary  of  30  cents  a  day.  Up  to  two  years 
ago  the  number  of  small  farms  sold  by  the  insular  government  to 
ay  a  few  dollars  taxes  were  about  eight  hundred,  and  the  number 
as  been  increasing. 

Our  contention  is  that  a  duty  of  no  less  than  5  cents  per  pound — 
Europe  puts  12J  cents — should  be  put  on  all  foreign  coffee  coming 
into  tne  United  States,  and  this  for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  Because,  after  all,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  hav- 
ing coffee  free  of  duty  at  alh  When  in  1873  Congress  placed  coffee  in 
the  free  list,  Brazil,  who  furnished  three-fourths  of  all  the  coffee 
used  in  the  United  States,  placed  an  export  duty  on  their  bean. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  dav  American  consumers  have  paid  the 
treasury  of  three  States  of  Brazil  the  sum  of  $380,000,000. 

Mr.  iliLi^.  What  is  that  export  duty  ?    Ts  it  continued  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Five  francs  per  bag,  and  an  additional  1  franc,  I 
believe,  if  the  crop  goes  beyond  0,000  bags,  which  it  has  done  for  the 
last  few  years. 

Mr.  HnjL.  How  many  pounds  of  coffee  are  there  in  a  bag? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  One' hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  or  132  pounds. 

I  have  stated  the  first  reason. 


hi 
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Second.  Because  it  is  just  and  fair  that  Porto  Rico,  which  to-day 
contributes  her  share  to  the  prosperity  of  many  of  the  products  and 
of  nearly  all  the  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  ana  is  willing  to 
shoulder  her  share  of  the  high  domestic  prices,  should  also  havener 
share  of  protection  and  have  her  main  staple  protected. 

One  or  two  examples  will  suffice  to  prove  the  above  assertion. 
When  a  Porto  Rican  planter  in  our  large  coffee  plantation  has  to  re- 
place his  boiler,  or  any  part  of  his  machinery,  he  can  no  longer  buy 
it  in  England,  Belgium,  or  France,  as  he  did  before.  To-day  he  orders 
it  from  the  American  manufacturer,  to  whom  he  has  to  pay  a  much 
higher  price  than  our  neighbors  from  Santa  Cruz  or  any  of  the  other 
foreign  islands  have  to  pay  at  the  same  factory,  because  the  Ameriain 
manufacturer  has  to  lower  his  price  for  them  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  Europeans,  or  his  customer  will  not  buy  of  him.  This  is  equally 
true  of  all  other  articles  that  we  use. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  that  you  pay  a  higher  price  in  Porto  Rico  for 
machinery  than  they  pay  in  the  other  foreign  islands.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Machinery  made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  pay  more  than  they  do  in  Jamaica,  for  in- 
stance? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Griggs,  let  us  hear  what  you  are  asking. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  pay  higher  for  machinery 
in  Porto  Rico  than  they  pay  for  the  same  machinery  manufactured 
by  the  same  corporation  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir;  manufactured  by  the  same  corporation, 
by  the  same  factory.  We  have  to  pay  a  higher  price.  That  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  which  can  be  proven  by  any  number  of  affidavits  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  committee  might  desire  to  have. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  only  the  additional  freight,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  The  additional  freight ;  and  the  man  would  go  to 
England  and  get  it  there  if  he  does  not  get  a  profit. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  drawing  a  distinction  between  property  bought 
in  England  and  the  same  thing  bought  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir.    I  will  explain  to  you  gentlemen  how  it  is. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  did  not  understand  that,  Mr  Griggs,  did  you? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes;  you  have  got  it  wrong,  if  I  can  get  him  to 
understand  me.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  American  manufactured 
goods  sell  lower  on  American  soil  than  they  do  on  foreign  soil  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Not  lower  on  American  soil.  We  call  Porto  Rico 
American  soil. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  say  they  sell  higher? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  They  sell  higher  in  Porto  Rico  than  they  sell  in 
aiiv  of  the  neighboring  islands. 

Mr.  Griggs.  With  the  same  freight  rates? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  my  friend? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  What  American  machinery  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Anything,  from  a  boiler  to  a  bolt. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  buy  a  sewing  machine,  made  in  the  United 
States,  cheaper  in  Jamaica  than  in  Porto  Rico? 
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Mr.  Larrinaoa.  You  could  not  buy  it  in  America.  I  meant  in 
England.  The  Jamaicans  will  buy  cheaper  from  the  American 
manufacturer  than  the  Porto  Ricans. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  that  is  true  of  all  machinery  that  is 
sold,  of  all  kinds,  or  what? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  I  would  not  commit  myself  to  say  that  there  might 
not  be  some  peculiar  piece  of  machinery  that  did  not  come  under  that ; 
but  I  saj  that  as  a  rule  all  American  manufactures  sell  higher  in 
Porto  Rico  than  in  the  neighboring  islands. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Why  do  you  not  buy  it  in  the  neighboring  islands 
and  ship  it  to  Porto  Rico,  then  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  We  could  go  there  and  buy  it,  but  then  we  would 
have  to  pay  the  duty  coming  into  Porto  Rico,  sir.  We  know  that? 
{"Laughter.]  That  would  be  a  very  poor  bargain.  We  know  better 
in  Porto  Rico. 
^  The  Chairman.  What  machinery  do  you  know  about?  I  would 
like  to  know  what  the  fact  is.  What  sort  of  machinery  do  you  know 
about? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  Boilers,  for  instance.    I  know  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  else? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  Any  other  machinery.  Coffee  huUers,  that  we 
use  for  the  coffee ;  sugar  mills,  and  all  sugar  and  coffee  machinery. 

Mr.  Grigos.  Could  you  buy  a  harvester  cheaper  ?  You  do  not  use 
them  there,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  Very  few  people  use  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  that  some  people  have  them,  but 
as  a  rule  they  are  not  used.  We  do  not  grow  anything  that  has  to  be 
cut  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Gaines.  May  I  ask  you  a  question?  Will  you  name  some  ma- 
chinery, and  the  maker  of  it,  which  is  sold  more  cheaply  in  the  other 
islands  than  it  is  in  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  told  the  gentleman  of  boilers. 

The  Chairman.  He  asked  for  the  makers. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Who  made  them? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  The  factories,  here  ? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes. 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  I  believe  everv  factorv,  because  if  there  was  one 
that  did  not  our  Porto  Rico  people  would  go  to  it  surely. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  should  thinlk  so.  But  I  wanted  to  find  out  the  spe- 
cific macliine,  and  who  makes  it  and  sells  it  at  a  cheaper  price  to  the 
other  islands  than  to  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  I  am  not  prepared  now  to  state  that,  but  I  can 
furnish  the  information. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTii.  And  also  how  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  IxARRiNAGA.  I  wiU  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  These  factories  do  not  export  themselves,  do  they  ?  Do 
they  not  export  through  liouscs  like  Peaoody  &  Co.,  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  They  have  agents  there  who  take  the  orders  and 
send  here.    That  is  the  ordinary  way  of  doing  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  the  way  vou  buy  these  things,  from  the  import- 
ing agent  of  the  manufacturer? 
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Mr.  Larrinaga.  Ordinarily,  because  many  a  time  a  man  who  wants 
to  replace  his  boiler  goes  to  his  banking  house  and  gives  the  order. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  right.    I  am  glad  you  came  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  The  rural  population  of  Porto  Rico  lives  mainly 
on  rice  that  we  have  for  several  years  past  been  buying  from  the 
Louisiana  and  Texas  planters.  We  buy  of  them  over  1,0W),000  bags, 
or  "  pockets,"  as  they  call  them.  We  have  been  paying  to  those  planters 
every  year  about  $2,500,000  more  than  we  would  havetopay  to  Japan, 
British  India,  or  Spain  if  it  were  not  for  the  protective  tariff.  With 
a  protective  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  foreign  coffee,  Porto  Bioo 
planters  will  receive  a  benefit  of  about  $1,500,000.  Of  course  this  will 
eventually  increase  under  the  stimulus  of  protection,  but  will  sur«ly 
never  double.   I  make  that'assertion.   Of  course  we  can  not  tell. 

The  main  arguments  aided  against  a  protective  tariff  on  coffee  are : 

First,  that  Congress  should  never  tax  the  poor  man's  Invakliiat 
table. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  heard  that  from  evei^  American  I  have  heard 
speak  on  the  subject;  but  when  I  saw  that  everything  on  the  break- 
fast table  of  the  poor  man  was  taxed,  beginning  with  the  sugar  that 
he  puts  in  his  coffee,  in  his  pie,  in  his  cake,  and  in  his  candy,  from  the 
top  of  his  head  to  his  shoes,  I  could  not  find  what  difference  it  made 
to  the  poor  man  whether  you  tax  him  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
whether  you  take  his  money  from  one  pocket  or  from  the  other. 
After  a  while  I  thought  there  might  be  some  secret  reason,  some  re- 
ligious reason,  and  so  I  went  and  looked  over  the  ten  commandments 
to  see  if  there  was  anything  stated  about  not  putting  a  duty  on  coffee. 
I  could  not  find  anything  about  it.  [Laughter.]  I  do  not  see  how 
anybody  can  tell  me,  if  the  poor  man's  breakfast  table  is  taxed  in 
eveiything  he  uses,  that  it  makes  any  difference  whether  you  tax  his 
coffee. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  Eepublican  party  did  not  make  the  ten  com- 
mandments, but  they  did  make  the  tariff  law. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  The  Republican  party  made  the  tariff  law,  and 
they  made  many  other  good  things.    I  am  for  tariff,  too. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  talk  like  a  free  trader. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  I  believe  if  the  poor  man  had  $2  taken  from  all 
his  other  taxes  for  every  dollar  that  is  taken  from  his  coffee  here  he 
will  be  glad  to  have  it  d:one. 

The  main  argimient  used  against  a  protective  tariff  on  coffee  is, 
first,  that  Congress  should  never  tax  the  poor  man's  breakfast  table. 
It  is  really  astonishing  to  hear  such  weak  argument  repeated  even 
by  intelligent  people,  and  this  is  simply  because  they  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  it  for  a  single  minute. 

The  poor  man  who,  in  the  end,  is  greatly  benefited  by  the  protective 
tariff,  has  his  breakfast  table  taxed  oy  the  duty  he  pays  on  the  sugar 
he  usos  in  his  coffee,  in  his  cakes,  in  his  pie,  an^  he  also  has  his  break- 
fast taxed  on  the  beef  he  eats,  and,  in  short,  in  everything  he  uses  on 
his  breakfast  table.  Why  should  his  coffee  not  be  taxed  ?  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  to  him  whether  you  get  his  money  through  coffee 
or  sugar,  his  shoes  or  his  shirt. 

Wlien  Congress  placed  coffee  in  the  free  list  it  acted  rightly  and 
wisely.  Congress  could  not  foresee  what  other  nations  were  to  profit 
by  that  measure  to  tax  the  American  people.  Congress  was  framing 
a  protective  tariff  and  coffee  was  not  produced  in  any  part  of  the 
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United  States.  But  at  the  present  time  things  have  changed  very 
materially,  and  cxjffee  is  produced  in  all  the  outlying  territories  of 
the  United  States.  In  putting  a  tax  on  coffee  Congress  will  not  only 
get  a  revenue  for  its  own  Treasury,  but  part  of  it  will  be  taken  from 
Brazil.  A  tax  of  6  cents  per  pound  on  coffee  will  only  represent  one- 
tenth  part  of  a  cent  for  a  cup  of  coffee  for  the  poor  man.  The  aver- 
age consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  States,  we  have  said,  is  11} 
pounds  per  capita  per  year,  so  that  the  workingman  who  on  an  aver- 
age gets  $470  a  year  is  taxed  only  58  cents  for  his  coffee.  Five  cents 
on  every  pound  of  coffee  imported  into  the  United  States  will  repre- 
sent a  revenue  of  from  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000  every  year.  If  this 
itaoney  is  wanted  in  the  TJiiited  States  Treasury,  then  Congress  should 
not  hesitate  in  putting  on  the  duty.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  revenue 
fe  Ti6t  wanted  to-day  for  the  e^tpen^es  of  the  Government,  then  Con- 
gress should  take  off  some  of  the  duties  from  raw  material  and  pm- 
fect  the  manufacturers  and  the  people  who  use  their  products. 

The  other  argument  ftlways  presented  agttinst  a  duty  on  coffee  is 
that  it  would  not  be  flair  to  tax  80,000,000  people  to  protect  1,000,000. 
This  ar^ment  is  still  weaker  than  the  other  one.  In  the  first  place, 
Pbrto  Rico  is  not  asking  simply  for  a  bounty  for  itself,  but  for  a  pro- 
tective dutv  for  all  coffee  produced  in  the  American  territory — the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States  that  may  take  to  producing  coffee.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  1,000,000  against  80,000,00,  but  8,000,000  to  be  bene- 
fited by  the  measure.  In  the  second  place,  the  case  with  coffee  is  the 
same  as  with  all  other  protected  products.  Are  there  any  of  the  pro- 
tected products  or  manufactured  products  produced  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States?  Does  the  whole  of  the  United  States  produce 
rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  chicory,  or  wheat?  Are  watches,  shoes,  etc., 
manufactured  in  every  State  of  the  Union  ?  Are  not  steam  fire  en- 
gines protected  by  the  tariff?  And  yet  they  are  manufactured  in 
only  two  or  three  places  in  the  United  States. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  argument  does  not  hold  good  at  all. 
This  is  not  only  the  case  in  the  United  States ;  this  is  the  case  in  every 
large  country.  One  part  produces  wheat,  another  produces  com, 
another  raises  sheep  and  produces  wool,  etc.  This  is  a  general  case. 
So  that  the  argument  of  the  80,000,000  against  the  8,000,000  does  not 
held  good  at  all. 

Mr,  Randell.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  Let  Mr.  Larrinaga  finish  reading  his  paper.  Read 
the  pest  of  your  paper  first,  Mr.  Larrinaga. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  it  will  interest 
you  to  the  point  of  putting  a  tariff  on  coffee. 

Without  an  effective  protection  coffee  production  is  bound  to  dis- 
appear from  Porto  Rico  within  a  few  jears.  Where  will  our  300,000 
people  of  the  mountains  go  for  a  living  during  the  long  period  of 
that  process?  Will  thev  migrate  again  to  Hawaii,  to  Yucatan, 
Mexico,  and  to  Peru,  as  ^id  many  thousands  during  1900  and  1901? 
Will  the  United  States,  who  for  years  has  been  offering  a  piece  of 
bread  to  the  hungry  and  a  home  to  the  homeless  of  all  nations,  appear 
in  turn  as  a  country  who  has  to  send  her  own  children  to  foreign  lands 
in  search  of  that  bread?  Are  those  300,000  peasants  of  the  mountains, 
our  peaceful,  hard-working,  law-abiding  citizens,  of  pure  Caucasian 
race,  to  be  left  to  starve?    Are  they  going  to  look  back  with  regret  to 
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the  good  old  days  when  they  lived  happily  and  in  plenty  with  their 
famuies,  never  dreaming  that  a  day  was  to  come  when  they  would 
have  to  leave  behind  them  everything  that  is  dear  to  them  or  see  their 
loved  ones  perish  for  the  lack  of  all  means  of  subsistence  ? 

The  Chaikman.  Have  you  completed  your  reading? 

Mr.  Lakrinaga.  Yes ;  I  have  finished  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Now  ask  your  question,  Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  stated  that  in  the  purchase  of  rice  from  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas  you  had  had  to  pay  an  extra  price.  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  this:  Is  rice  from  those  States  or  from  'the  United  States 
sold  in  Porto  Rico  at  any  higher  rate  than  it  is  in  other  places? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not 
answer  that.    All  I  know  is  this — - 

Mr.  Randell.  They  charge  the  same  price  in  Porto  Rico  as  in  the 
other  islands. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  rice,  but  I 
know  this,  that  if  we  could  get  that  rice  from  Japan,  British  India, 
or  Spain  we  would  be  paying  2^. cents  less  per  pound,  and  as  we  buy 
over  1,000,000  bags  every  year  we  are  paying  very  nearly  two  and 
a  half  million  in  protection  to  that  rice.  We  are  willing  to  share 
that  burden ;  but  the  poor  man  who  raises  the  coffee  and  who  works 
in  the  coffee  fields  and  who  gets  30  cents  a  day  lives  almost  exclu- 
sively on  rice,  and  I  want  his  product  to  be  protected  the  same  as  the 
food  that  he  lives  on  is  protected.    That  is  our  contention. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  coffee  did  you  ever  produce  in  Porto 
Rico  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  How  much  could  we  ever  produce? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  ever  produce? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Sixty  million  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  produce  that  coffee 
and  lay  it  down  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga,  To  lay  it  down  in  New  York,  it  would  cost  no^r 
from  $10  to  $11. 

The  Chairman.  About  $11.    Eleven  cents  a  pound,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  less  than  it  cost  you  ten  years  ago,  is  it 
not ;  and  less  than  it  cost  six  or  eight  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  No;  I  did  not  say  that  it  cost  less  to  produce  it. 
It  costs  to-day,  to  produce  it,  about  $10,  but  I  am  calculating  the 
freight,  and  putting  on  a  dollar  more.  I  am  not  a  merchant  myself, 
but  I  know  it  costs  in  the  neighborhod  of  $10  to  produce  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  it  would  take  another  dollar  to 
get  it  into  New  York.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  sell  it  before  Porto  Rico  was  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  We  sold  it  to  France  and  to  Spain,  Italy,  Austro- 
Hungary,  and  Cuba,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  sell  it  now? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  We  sell  it  to  the  same  countries,  because  they  are 
used  to  it,  and  they  will  pay  a  very  high  price,  which  makes  up  for  the 
higlier  freights  and  for  the  tariff  of  13^  cents  that  we  have  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  buy  the  whole  crop  ? 
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Mr.  Larrixaga.  Yes ;  they  take  our  whole  cBop.  We  do*  not  sdf  in 
N«?v  York  the  one-hundredth  part  of  it.  The  sale  is  very  insignifi- 
cant there. 

The  Chairman.  How  high  a  price  do  you  get  in  France? 

Mr.  L^iHdKAOA.  In  France  we  g^t  from  28  to  35  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  for  you  to  get  that  in  ordei?  to  ^ay 
80  cents  a  day  to  the  people  on  the  coffee  plantations  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  No,  sir;  it  would  not  be  if  we  did  not  have  td  pay 
13^  cents  duty. 

The  CHAiiiMAi^.  And  you  have  to  pay  the  freight  there? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  And  a  higher  freight. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  that  reduces  it  down  to  about  16.J  cents? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  It  would  take  all  that  from  our  price;  yes. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  it  is  necessary  for  you.  to  get  about  16  or  17 
c^2t6  in  order  to  live  at  30  cents  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  the  coffee  that  is  imported  into 
the  United  States  is  imported  here  at  about  8  cents  a  pound  on  the 
average? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  From  Brazil,  mainly;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  importation  averages  8  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  have  been  years  when  it  averaged  4  and 
5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  was  before  the  Brazilian  Government 
went  into  the  coffee  business  and  bought  up  the  crop  and  sold  it  at 
their  own  price,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  I  do  not  think  that  is  working  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  so  reported.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so 
or  not,  but  it  is  reported  that  they  have  taken  it  on  themselves  to 
take  care  of  the  crop  and  of  the  price.  With  a  duty  of  5  cents  you 
say  you  could  increase  the  production? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Larrlnaga.  Very  greatly. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  f 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  I  should  think  it  will  be  three  times  larger,  or 
three  or  four  times  larger,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years. 

The  Chairman.  Three  or  four  times  as  much  as  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  produce  now  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  Sixty  million  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhat  is  that? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  I  made  an  error.  I  should  have  said  three  or  four 
times  more  than  we  ever  produced — 60,000,000  pounds.  We  are  pro- 
ducing only  35,000,000  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  producing  now? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  Thirty-five  million  pound!=^. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  produce  00,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Before  annexation  ? 
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Mr.  Larrinaqa.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  extent  of  your  production  then 
would  be  200,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  would  be  about  the  limit? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  You  can  not  tell,  because  protection- 

The  Chairman.  The  sugar  business  has  grown,  has  it  not,  since  it 
has  been  protected? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  many  tons  are  now  sent  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  About  250,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  gotten  some  compensation  out  of  that, 
have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  We  have  gotten  some,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  send  other  products  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  We  are  still  living,  on  that  and  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  You  send  other  products  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  gotten  large  benefit  out  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes ;  on  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  we  are  beginning 
to  have  it  on  fruit  under  the  protective  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  up  how  much  benefiit  you  have 
gotten  this  last  year  on  sugar,  tobacco,  and  everything? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  had  time  to  figure  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  rather  large  sum. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  rice  do  you  buy  from  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  About  1,000,000  bags.  This  year  it  will  go  beyond 
1,000,000  bags. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pounds  are  there  in  a  bag? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  One  hundred  pounds  to  the  bag,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  About  100,000,000  pounds,  roughly? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  the  Louisiana  rice?  Do 
you  pay  more  than  you  do  for  the  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  We  pay  about  $2,  and  sometimes  even  as  high  as 
$2.50,  $2.25,  and  $2.30. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  it  is  more  than  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  all  your  rice  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes;  from  Louisiana,  and  we  are  beginning  to  get 
some  from  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  You  ^t  it  all  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir;  everything. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  with  a  cent  a  pound  on  coffee  one 
billion  of  exports  would  make  $10,000,000  a  year  in  revenue. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Five  cents? 

The  Chairman.  One  cent  would  make  $10,000,000  a  year  in  rev- 
enue.   Five  cents  would  make  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  No;  I  believe  the  gentleman  is  mistaken.  We 
never  raised  a  million 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.  I  say  a  million  pounds  imported  into 
the  United  States  would  produce  that  revenue. 
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Mr.  Larbinaga.  Oh,  a  million  pounds? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  That  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  One  cent  a  pound  would  make  $10,000,000  of 
revenue  and  5  cents  a  pound  would  make  ^$50,000,000  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  vou  think  that  would  be  a  good  idea, 
economically,  for  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  how  much  coffee 
is  produced  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  will  some  other  gentleman 
speak  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  I  know  about  it,  but  I  would  rather  give  the 
chance  to  the  gentleman  who  has  come  from  Hawaii,  Mr.  Louisson. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Mr.  Larrinaga,  why  is  it  that  it  is  impossible  to 

fit  Porto  Rican  coffee  here?  The  best  coffee  I  ever  drank  came  from 
drto  Rico,  and  I  have  been  to  every  grocery  store  in  Washington 
endeavoring  to  get  some,  and  thev  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  It  is  not  our  fault.  I  do  not  want  to  present  here 
the  small  bickerings  of  the  colonial  government.  Four  years  ago 
the  legislature  appropriated  $12,500  for  an  agent  in  New  i  ork,  but 
through  some  influence  the  job  was  given  to  a  man  who  failed  entirely. 
He  spent  four  years  there  and  did  nothing.  You  can  get  a  pound  of 
the  coffee  in  New  York  City  sometimes,  but  the  sale  every  vear 
amounts  to  only  a  few  thousand  dollars — twenty  or  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  coffee  for  a  whole  year. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  all  goes  to  these  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  It  all  goes  to  Cuba,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Austro-Hungary,  because  our  coffee  is  appreciated  there,  and  they 
will  pay  any  price  for  it. 

Mr.  jBoutell.  And  the  people  certainly  wcfuld  here,  if  it  were 
demonstrated  to  them.    It  is  a  superior  coffee. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes. 

The  Chairbian.  If  you  spent  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  coffee  in  the  Unitea  States,  you  would  probably  get  more  out 
of  it  than  by  a  duty  of  5  cents. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  We  spent  $50,000  and  failed  to  sell  one  pound. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  asked  me  once  the  same  question — 
where  he  could  get  a  pound  of  the  coffee. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  Right  in  that  connection,  let  me  ask  you  this :  How 
much  Java  and  Mocha  coffee  that  the  innocent  and  credulous  con- 
sumer buys  comes  from  Java  and  Arabia  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  I  believe  about  one-fifth  of  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  where  does  the  rest  of  it  come  from — from 
Brazil? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  While  visiting  Brazil,  on  the  large  plateaus  of 
Brazil  where  their  factories  are,  I  noticed  on  every  plantation  one  big 
machine,  made  in  the  United  States — and  they  buy  very  few  things 
from  here — marked  "  Mocha  coffee."    So  they  make  it  there. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  a  long  way  from  Arabia. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes;  it  is  right  out  on  the  Sao  Paulo. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  Alongside  of 
your  requesting  this  dutv,  coula  not  something  rational  be  done  to 
point  out  to  the  people  that  four-fifths  of  the  coffee  which  they  buy 
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as  superior  Java  and  Mocha  does  not  come  from  Java  or  Arabia 
at  all,  and  that  Porto  Rican  coffee  is  just  as  good  as  the  imitation 
Java  and  Mocha  and  a  good  deal  better? 

Mr.  Larsinaga.  Yes ;  that  is  true  in  theory. 

Mr.  BouTELu  I  think  that  Porto  Rican  coffee  is  the  best  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Lakmnaga.  But  the  proposition  of  changing  the  habits  of  a 
people  is  so  difficult — experience  has  shown  that  it  is  such  a  hard 
and  difficult  task — that  I  think  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  money 
and  a  good  many  years  to  undeceive  the  people. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  think  they  would  prefer  going  on  being  de- 
ceived about  their  Java  and  Mocha  coffee? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  The  consumer  does  not ;  it  is  the  man  between  the 
consumer  and  the  producer.  I  have  a  little  paper  there  that  I  could 
read — it  is  not  any  bigger  than  that — ^by  which  I  could  demonstrate 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that  a  coffee  bought  in  New  York  at 
12  cents  a  pound  is  sold  in  New  York  for  28;  and  you  will  see  there 
that  while  the  producer  gets  a  dollar  or  two  per  quintal,  or  a  cent  or 
two  per  pound,  to  make  his  living,  there  is  the  jobber  and  there  is 
the  roaster  who  gets  2  cents,  and  the  other  gets  3  cents,  and  the  other 
gets  5  cents,  and  so  on.  It  goes  through  about  eight  or  ten  hands, 
and  everybody  gets  about  three,  four,  or  five  times  more  than  the 
producer;  ana  the  coffee  is  sold  for  25  or  28  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  the  consumer  gets  roasted  every  time?  [Laugh- 
ter.l 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes ;  he  gets  roasted  every  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Larrinaga,  that  if  you 
would  make  a  market  for  your  coffee  in  New  York  by  proper  adver- 
tisement you  would  get  more  for  it  than  you  get  in  France.  You 
would  be  able  to  sell  your  entire  200,000,000  pounds  there,  if  you  can 
raise  any  such  amount,  and  do  a  good  deal  better  than  you  would 
with  this  tariff.  I  have  an  experience  somewhat  similar  to  Mr. 
Boutell's.  Every  time  I  ask  a  Porto  Rican  where  I  can  buy  some 
Porto  Rican  coffee  he  takes  that  as  a  hint  that  I  want  him  to  send  me 
some,  and  he  will  send  me  20  or  30  pounds  of  coffee.  I  got  tired  of 
having  people  do  that,  because  I  thought  that  they  thought  I  was 
begging  for  their  coffee.  I  was  trying  to  buy  it,  but  I  could  not  find 
any  place  where  I  could  buy  it. 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  I  would  be  willing,  in  the  name  of  my  constitu- 
ents, to  make  a  bargain  with  anybody,  instead  of  having  the  5  cents 
protective  duty,  to  give  the  money  necessary  to  pay  for  getting  to 
that  end,  to  teach  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  prefer  our  coffee 
to  any  other  coffee.  I  would  make  that  proposition.  It  would  take 
a  good  many  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  a  good  many  hundred  thou- 
sands of  dollars  that  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question:  Is  there  any  more 
reason  why  the  sugar  of  Hawaii  should  have  a  tariff  to  protect  it 
than  the  coffee  of  Porto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  I  have  not  found  one;  and  I  have  been  looking 
for  it,  as  I  told  you,  even  in  the  sacred  book. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  both  go  on  the  breakfast  table  together? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir;  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  are  both  capable  of  producing  a  revenue 
to  the  Government? 
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Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  duty  on  sugar  coanmenoed 
with  a  dut]^  for  revenue  years  ago,  and  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
all  parties  in  the  United  States  to  put  a  tariff  duty  on  sugar  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue? 

Mr.  Larrinaoa.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  under  that  there  has  grown  up  the  cane 
sugar  industry  in  the  southern  States  and  the  beet  sugar  industry  in 
the  northern  States? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  rice. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  primary  object  was  a  revenue  out  of 
sii^r;  that  we  had  a  revenue  duty  upon  coffee  at  one  time  in  the 
United  States  that  lasted  a  good  many  years,  and  no  industry  grew  up 
out  of  it,  because  we  had  no  possessions  in  the  tropical  clime  at  that 
time,  and  could  not  produce  it  ? 

Mr.  Ijarrinaga.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  duty  was  dropped  a  good  many  years 
ago;  and  that  that  is  the  distinction  between  the  sugar  duty  and  the 
coffee  duty,  and  the  reason  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  And  the  reason  for  it,  at  that  time.  But  now  that 
there  are  so  many  territories  of  the  United  States  producing  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  protest 
in  the  name  of  my  constituents  about  protection  on  everything  else. 
We  have  protested  on  no  protection  on  our  main  staples. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  are  you  going  to  educate  the  people  to  prepare  and 
use  Porto  Rican  coffee  under  a  tariff  if  you  can  not  do  it  under  free 
trade? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Because  of  this :  The  minute  we  get  protection, 
we  will  have  $5  per  quintal — that  is,  that  will  be  equivalent  to  a 
bounty  of  5  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  AMiere  from?  Who  is  going  to  buy  it  and  pay  the 
additional  amount,  if  they  will  not  buy  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  The  Brazilian  Government  will  have  to  withdraw 
the  1  cent  altogether.  We  will  be  that  margin  ahead  of  them. 
When  they  could  not  sell  coffee  at  $8  we  could  sell  it  at  $13. 

Mr.  Hill.  To  whom  would  you  sell  it  at  $13? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  it  is  impossible  to  educate  them  to  prepare  it 
and  use  it  under  a  reduced  price,  however? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  T  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible;  I  say  it  is  a  long 
task.  We  are  selling  ahead  of  Brazil  to-day;  we  are  selling  to-day 
at  13  cents  a  pound  when  they  are  selling  at  only  8.  If  we  get  $5 
ahead  of  them  they  can  not  compete ;  they  will  be  out  of  the  race, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  take  ours. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  mean  you  can  not  compete  with  the  Brazilian 
coffee  on  equal  terms? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  No,  sir;  not  on  equal  terms.  We  have  cheap 
labor;  we  have  labor  for  30  cents  a  day,  and  yet  they  nay  only  about 
15  cents;  so  they  have  even  cheaper  labor.  Our  people  are  starving 
at  30-cent  wages,  and  yet  they  get  their  labor  cheaper. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Their  labor  costs  15  cents? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Yes,  sir;  their  labor  costs  15  cents  per  day. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Larrinaga,  may  I  ask  you  a  question? 
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Mr.  Larrinaga.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  I  understood  you — I  want  to  understand  you  clearly, 
and  you  said  you  wanted  to  be  understood  clearly — ^you  are  a  pro- 
tectionist on  coffee  and  a  free  trader  on  sugar  and  rices 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  protectionist  all  through.  I  said 
earlier  in  my  remarks  that  I  am  willing  to  shoulder  that  protective 
tax  on  rice,  because  the  man  that  produces  the  coffee  feeds  on  rice; 
but  I  believe  it  is  fair  that  what  he  produces  should  be  protected 
just  the  same. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  want  to  equalize  it? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  I  do  not  ask  even  that  much.  That  6  cents  would 
represent  one  million  and  a  half  dollars  to  our  people ;  and  yet  we  are 
paying  two  and  a  half  million  more.  I  want  a  "  square  deal,"  as  the 
jPresident  puts  it.  If  you  want  to  take  off  the  tariff,  take  it  off  from 
everything  else;  then  we  will  not  ask  for  any  protection  on  coffee 
at  ail. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  a  good  position  to  take. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  other  gentleman  whom  you  desire  ta 
have  heard,  Mr.  Larrinaga? 

Mr.  Larrinaga.  Mr.  Louisson,  from  Hawaii,  the  most  competent 
man  in  the  archipelago. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ABBAHAU  L.  lOTJISSON,  OF  HAWAn. 

Mr.  Louisson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  come  5,000 
miles  to  present  this  case  here,  ana  I  got  in  last  night  at  12 
o'clock.  The  statement  that  I  present  to  you  I  have  worked  on  for 
many  years.  It  relates  to  the  industry  as  it  is  to-day  and  as  it  will 
be  under  protection,  as  well  as  to  the  other  phases  of  the  coffee  indus- 
try, and  some  of  our  trade  relations  with  other  countries.  I  there- 
fore crave  your  kind  induls^ence  for  a  little  while. 

In  presenting  my  plea  Jor  protection  to  coffee  grown  under  the 
American  flag  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  array  in  a  concise  and  brief 
manner  such  facts  and  statements  relating  to  this  product  so  as  to 
unfold  before  you  the  possibilities  that  await  us  in  our  insular  terri- 
tories when  protection  becomes  a  reality. 

Present  status  of  American  coffee  industry. 

The  American  coffee  industry  to-day  is  a  weak  and  struggling  in- 
fant, when  we  view  its  present  dimensions,  in  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
and  the  Philippines. 

The  production  at  present  in  these  mentioned  territories  is  about 
as  follows: 

Pounds. 

Porto  Rico 40,  (Vk),  000 

Hawaii,  about a,  000, 000 

The  Philippines  (for  home  consumption,  7,000  piculs  of  133^  pounds 
each;  none  for  export) 930.000 

Total 43. 930. 000 

We  shall  now  examine  the  past  status  of  the  industry  in  order 
named,  in  each  territory,  and  thus  endeavor  to  get  a  line  on  future 
growth  and  possibilities  when  protection  is  assured. 
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Present  status  of  Porto  Rican  industry. 

In  order  to  substantiate  in  authentic  manner  the  facts  of  the  Porto 
Hican  coffee  industry,  I  submit  herewith  some  of  the  statements  by 
ex-Govemor  Beekman  Winthrop,  of  Porto  Rico,  which  appeared  in 
the  North  American  Review  of  January,  1906,  as  follows : 

The  United  States  Census  of  Porto  Rico  for  1899  gives  the  number  of  coffee 
plantations  nt  21,093,  and  the  entire  area  planted  as  193,031  cuerdns  (a  cuerda 
being  practically  equivalent  to  an  acre),  thus  mailing  an  average  of  only  9  acre» 
per  plantation. 

The  extent  of  the  coffee  plantations  at  that  time  was  also  surprising. 

According  to  the  same  census,  41  per  cent  of  the  total  cultivated  acreage  of 
the  island  was  planted  to  coffee.  To  the  small  owner  the  cultivation  of  this 
product  is  comparatively  easy.  But  little  capital  is  required,  provided  the 
planter  can  wait  the  necessary  five  or  six  years  for  the  trees  to  reach  maturity. 
Kx|)ensive  implements  are  not  necessary,  and  the  laborer,  with  the  aid  of  hi» 
family,  can  readily  cultivate  3  or  4  acres,  at  the  same  time  devoting  a  portion  of 
the  year  to  work  on  the  Inrger  plantations.  Moreover,  conditions  of  labor  on 
the  coffee  plantations  among  the  hills  under  the  shade  trees  are  healthier  than 
in  the  sugar-cane  fields  on  the  coast,  where  there  is  no  protection  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. 

Another  reason  of  the  importance  of  the  Industry  to  Porto  Rico  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  interior,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  island,  is  moun- 
tainous, and  therefore  well  adapted  to  its  cultivation,  although  not  suited  for 
sugar-cane,  cocoanuts,  or  sea-island  cotton. 

Thus  no  other  crop  can  be  substituted  In  Its  place.  Upon  it  depends  the 
future  prosperity  or  poverty  of  a  very  great  section  of  the  country. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  peon,  or  day  laborer,  in  the  coffee  regions  is 
very  poor — indeed,  distressingly  so;  his  house  is  badly  constructed  and  his 
clothes  are  scanty. 

Tropical  fruits,  especially  the  plantain,  grow  readily,  and  with  but  little 
1at>or  a  crop  of  potatoes  or  Indian  com,  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
can  be  cultivated.  Not  a  very  cheerful  picture  certainly,  but  one  which  points 
to  the  necessity  of  stimulating  the  coffee  industry. 

He  further  says: 

The  greatest  production  was,  in  round  numbers,  59.000,000  pounds.  And  that 
flame  can  be  increased  several  times  through  protection. 

Thus,  three  or  four  times  this  amount  would  give  us  a  crop  of 
117,000,000  to  236,000,000  pounds  when  amply  aided  by  tariff  pro- 
tection  in  American  markets. 

From  the  magazine  The  World  of  To-day,  in  an  article  by  C.  H. 
Forbes-Lindsay,  we  glean  further  facts  on  the  industrial  past  of 
Porto  Rican  coffee.    He  says: 

The  most  remarlcable  changes  have  taken  place  In  the  industrial  economy  of 
the  island  during  the  past  few  years. 

In  the  first  period,  under  Spanish  rule,  coffee  was  by  far  the  principal  prod- 
uct of  Porto  Rico.  It  represented  a  value  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
the  other  shipments  combined.  Upon  annexation  the  protected  markets  of 
Spain  and  Cuba  were  closed  to  the  Porto  Rican  planter,  and  the  utmost  en- 
deavors to  secure  for  this  product  a  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  I-nlted  States 
have  failed.  The  total  value  of  coffee  exported  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1907  was 
$4,693,004.  as  compared  with  a  value  of  $12,222,000  In  1897. 

Planters  are  unanimous  In  their  oi>inh)u  that  the  salvation  of  the  Industry 
depends  upon  securing  the  markets  of  the  Tnlted  States,  or  in  some  form  of 
protection. 

Protection  of  Spanish  market. 

Spain  has  an  import  duty  of  12 J  cents  a  pound  on  the  product, 
and  Porto  Rico  evidently  received  this  amount  of  protection  in  the 
home  country.    This  is  something  worth  while. 
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The  HoADaiian  cofee  industry. 

In  Hawaii  coffee  is  a  minor  industry  and  its  importance  as  yet  is 
not  very  great  or  significant.  The  present  output  is  in  the  neignbor- 
hood  of  3,000,000  pounds  annually.  The  bulk  of  it  is  produced  in 
the  Kona  district,  on  the  large  island  of  Hawaii,  where  it  has  strug- 
gled along  in  a  haphazard  way  for  many  years  past.  However,  the 
entire  group  is  suited  to  its  culture,  with  conditions  created  that  are 
demanded  in  its  cultivation,  namely,  wind-breaks  and  shade  trees. 

Sugar  Hawati^s  present  mainstay. 

At  present  sugar  is  the  mainstay  of  Hawaii,  the  production  of 
which  for  the  ,year  1908  will  exceed  500,000  tons. 

A  short  review  of  the  sugar  industry  proves  clearly  and  con- 
vincinffly  what  protection  accomplishes,  and  has  accomplished,  to- 
ward the  building  up  of  an  industry. 

Prior  to  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1876  with  the  United  States 
Hawaii  produced  about  9,000  tons  of  sugar  annually.  The  planta- 
tions were  small  and  scattered  about  the  group  in  various  localities. 
All  parties  connected  with  the  sugar  industry  prior  to  1876  were  more 
or  less  bankrupt  and  the  ownership  of  estates  was  constantly  chang- 
ing hands.  No  progress  as  regards  a  healthy  growth  and  expansion 
could  be  discerned.  The  financial  results  at  that  period  proved  up 
mostly  in  losses.  But,  lo  and  behold !  what  a  lightning  transforma- 
tion ensued  when  iTawaiian  sugars  were  admitted  free  of  duty  into 
the  markets  of  the  United  States.  The  industry  ^ew  by  leaps  and 
bounds.    The  key  to  the  solution,  of  course,  was  tariff  protection. 

Coffee  possibilities  equally  as  great  in  Hawaii. 

Hawaii  offers  as  great  opportunities  in  coffee  as  have  been  offered 
in  sugar,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  vital,  and  urgent  that  this 
product  receive  the  same  exact  treatment  that  has  been  bestowed  upon 
sugar,  as  well  as  practically  all  of  your  mainland  productions. 

Hawaii  has  an  area  of  6,449  square  miles,  whilst  Porto  Rico  figures 
3,606  square  miles,  or  about  half  that  of  the  former. 

Taking  Porto  Rico  as  the  basis  of  computation,  Hawaii's  output 
under  favorable  and  maximum  conditions — which  would  accrue 
through  protection — should  be  double  that  of  Porto  Rico,  or  say  from 
200,000.000  to  350,000,000  pounds.  With  all  of  the  available  coffee 
area  under  cultivation,  the  crops  would  vary  from  year  to  year,  as 
coffee,  like  other  fruit-bearing  trees,  would  yield  light  and  heavy 
crops,  no  trees  being  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  a  maximum  crop 
yearly.  Like  other  producing  trees  or  bushes,  they  take  on  a  period 
of  rest  and  recuperation. 

Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  combined  should  be  able  to  supply  about 
one-half  of  the  demand  of  the  United  States. 

^  Mr.  Jared  G.  Smith,  former  director  of  the  federal  experiment  sta- 
tion in  Hawaii,  contributes,  in  an  article  on  agricultural  experiment 
work  to  ex-Governor  Carter's  annual  report,  some  impressive  re- 
marks under  the  subhead  of  "  Coffee  investigations,"  oi  which  the 
following  are  excerpts : 

There  are  nOO,000  acres  of  land  in  Hawaii  available  for  the  production  of 
this  crop.    There  is  no  other  industry  comparable  with  the  coffee  industry  for 
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Hie  vopport  and  inaiateQaiiQe  .ef  a  Buropean  citizen  popalation.  The  <iofffiie 
belt  Is  the  most  ealnlxrioua  fn  tlie  islanda,  ami  the  whole  indnstry  ia  one  ^ 
which  white  men  would  readily  turn  their  attention,  provided  the  National 
Government  would  give  thla  industry  the  snme  protection  that  is  afforded  to 
sugar  and  other  crops. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  highly  prdbable  we  may  have  500,000 
acres  suited  to  its  culture,  since  protection,  if  ample,  would  develop 
unthought-of  stretches  of  country  and  also  divert  lands  growing  other 
crops  to  coffee  if  its  cultivation  assures  better  financial  returns. 

Mr.  Smith  further  remarks: 

A  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  would  lead  to  the  investment  of  $100,000,000  of 
ontside  capital  In  Hawaii  during  the  next  five  years. 

Coffee^  the  infallible  Americanizing  agent  for  Hawaii. 

President  Roosevelt  has  always  expressed  himself  most  emphatic- 
ally on  the  desirability  of  Americanizing  Hawaii. 

Any  student  of  oriental  affairs  will  clearly  discern  in  Hawaii  the 
one  outpost — the  buffer  territory,  so  to  speak — that  should  act  as  the 
defense  of  our  western  slope.  By  affixing  to  the  soil  a  permanent 
Anglo-Saxon,  Teutonic,  ana  Latin  population,  the  make-up  of  future 
American  citizens,  we  strengthen  at  once  the  political  status  of  our 
country.  When  the  cultivator  of  comparatively  small  areas  of  land 
can  live  and  thrive  out  of  the  results  of  a  paying  crop,  he  becomes  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  commonwealth  and  nation. 

The  present  population  of  Hawaii  is  small,  figuring  about  165,000, 
whilst  roTto  Rico,  with  about  half  the  area,  contains  1,000,000. 

As  heretofore  stated,  coffee  is  the  industry  of  the  small  man,  and 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  its  agricultural  features  make  it  the  most 
attractive  industrj'  in  tropical  zones,  its  power  as  an  agent  to  popu- 
late and  Americanize  Hawaii  can  not  be  controverted. 

Hawaii  the  malta  of  the  Pacific. 

Furthermore,  as  the  United  States  has  appropriated  millions  of 
dollars  for  fortifying  Pearl  Harbor  to  make  Hawaii  the  Malta  of  the 
Pacific,  the  manning  of  these  fortifications  in  times  of  trouble  must 
come  from  a  yoemanry  that  has  grown  up  on  Hawaiian  soil,  who  have 
homes  thereon  and  are  deeply  attached  to  it. 

Henceforth  in  protection  to  coffee  lies  the  consummation  of  this 
problem.  This  phase  of  the  coffee  issue  in  itself  should  warrant  seri- 
ous and  favorable  consideration  at  the  hands  of  Congress. 

Philippine  coffee  industry. 

The  Philippine  coffee  industry  is  to-day  a  minimum  factor  in  the 
commerce  of  that  territory,  the  930,000  pounds  now  being  raised  an- 
Bually  not  even  sufficing  for  local  consumption.  The  largest  pro- 
duction obtained  was  in  1883,  when  the  exports  amounted  to  10,- 
805,201  pounds.  From  then  on  it  gradually  declined,  till  now  it  i« 
but  a  shadow  of  its  former  self. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  make  some  preliminary  explanations  of  the 
failure  and  decline  of  the  industry  before  citing  future  possibilities, 
80  that  you  may  intelligently  comprehend  the  chief  causes  of  its  decay. 
can  be  established  in  the  Philippines  on  a  scale  of  such  importance 
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one  is  that  the  trees  were  attacked  bv  various  pests,  and  the  secondary 
and  more  important  one  being  the  lall  in  the  price  of  the  product  the 
world  over. 

From  the  literature  I  have  read  on  the  subject  of  the  Philippine 
cojffee  industry,  as  well  as  that  of  other  countries,  coupled  with  my 
experience  in  its  culture,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  industry 
can  be  established  in  the  Philippines  on  a  scale  of  such  importance 
that  its  former  output  of  17,000,000  pounds  will  dwindle  into  insig- 
nificance in  comparison. 

Must  adopt  shade  culture. 

The  secret  of  coffee  culture  that  will  last  and  prevail  against  all 
manner  of  pests  is  a  shade  culture.  The  Philippine  culture  was  an 
open  one  (no  shade  trees  interspersed  in  the  fields),  the  same  error  as 
prevailed  in  Ceylon,  where  it  succumbed  to  leaf  disease  (Ilimilea 
yastatrix).  Trees  exposed  to  the  continued  rays  of  the  sun  overbear 
when  young,  also  suffer  in  dry  spells,  which  tends  to  sap  the  vitality 
of  the  plant,  so  that  under  adverse  conditions  it  easily  falls  a  prey 
to  disease  and  decay. 

Coffee,  when  judiciously  sha\^ed,  is  the  most  vigorous  of  tropical 
plants,  and  no  amount  of  abuse  in  the  way  of  rough  treatment  in  the 
picking  season,  stripping  of  leaves,  etc.,  through  careless  handling, 
can  put  an  end  to  its  existence.  The  power  of  recuperation  is  mar- 
velous. 

To  enter  into  detail  as  regards  culture  of  shade  would  take  up  too 
much  of  your  valuable  time. 

Let  me  quote  you  some  authentic  remarks  by  the  Tea  and  Coffee 
Trade  Journal,  of  New  York,  April,  1907,  number,  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  shade  culture. 

The  editor  of  the  journal  mentioned,  in  his  travels  the  world  over 
on  coffee  investigations,  whilst  in  India  met  a  Mr.  Boyd,  of  the  Santa- 
verre  estate,  a  planter  of  long  experience.    He  says : 

There  seems  but  little  doubt  tbat  coffee  has  lasted  as  long  as  it  has  in  India 
owing  to  the  gre  it  care  exercised  in  its  cultivation  by  the  scientific  planter. 
Mr.  Boyd  declareii  that  coffee  in  Ceylon  would  never  have  succumbed  to  leaf 
disease  had  it  been  grown  under  shade.  One  hsis  only  to  see  the  healthy  appear- 
ance of  the  trees  at  Santaverre  to  realize  the  truth  of  this  argument. 

I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  coffee-leaf  disease  has  been  transmitted 
to  Java,  India,  Sumatra,  the  Philippines,  and  other  tropical  sec- 
tions, yet  this  plant  lives,  flourishes,  and  produces  abundant  crops  in 
spite  of  this  blight  and  others. 

In  Porto  Rico  they  have  a  pest  termed  the  leaf  miner,  yet  it  is  due 
to  shade  culture,  as  adopted  there,  that  the  pest  becomes  practically 
harmless  to  the  culture  and  existence  of  the  plant. 

In  Mexico,  all  through  Central  America,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Java,  and  many  other  countries, 
shade  is  universally  adopted  and  adhered  to.  Without  it  coffee  would 
succumb  quickly  under  any  adverse  conditions  should  they  arise. 

These  foregoing  facts  I  consider  absolutely  essential  to  lay  before 
you  so  that  any  and  every  layman  not  understanding  th  i  primary  and 
essential  features  necessary  to  successful  and  what  one  may  term 
scientific  cultivation  can  come  to  some  perception  of  what  an  immense 
future  the  product  has  in  the  Philippines  when  protex'ted  by  a  tariff 
in  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 
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Philippine  possibilities  immense. 

The  opportunities  in  the  Philippines  are  so  great  that  even  if  yfp 
did  not  possess  Hawaii  or  Porto  Ilico  the  areas  suitable  for  its  culti- 
ration  are  so  astounding  and  superb  that  from  this  standpoint  alone 
the  question  deserves  weighty  consideration. 

The  Philippines  have  an  area  of  122,000  square  miles,  or,  in  other 
words,  77,080,000  acres. 

Within  its  confines  are  millions  upon  millions  of  acres  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  coffee  where,  as  formerly  stated,  the  product  will  thrive 
successfully  when  a  shade  system  is  adopted. 

In  confirmation  of  my  assertions  as  to  the  Philippine  possibilities, 
I  beg  to  submit  herewith  some  remarks  of  the  editor  of  the  Tea  and. 
Coffee  Trade  Journal,  of  New  York,  June,  1907,  number. 

The  editor  received  his  information  first  hand  from  Mr.  William  S. 
Lyon,  the  efficient  horticulturist  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment at  Manila.    He  says : 

While  in  Manila  I  had  a  very  illuminative  talk  with  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Lyon.  He 
had  recently  returned  from  a  trip  through  Cebu,  Mindanao,  Luzon,  and  Palawan. 
He  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  enough  scattered  but  thrifty  and  heavily 
laden  trees  in  the  districts  traversed  to  malte  him  feel  sure  that  the  area  was 
tlioronghly  suited  to  Its  successful  cultivation,  and  was  double  that  of  the  whole 
province  of  Sao  Paulo,  of  Brazil.  The  area  cultivated  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil  (which  produces  seven-tenths  of  the  world's  supply),  is  considerably. 
Bmaller  than  the  island  of  Cebu,  while  Mindanao  alone,  without  impinging  ujion 
her  mountain  heights  nor  trenching  upon  a  single  hectare  of  irrigable  paddy 
lands,  has  enough  suitable  territory  for  coffee  to  furnish  every  pound  of  the 
world's  consumption. 

Besides  these  mentioned  islands,  just  think  of  the  area  in  this 
archipelago  of  numerous  islands. 
He  says  further : 

The  leaf  disease,  which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  decline  of  the  industry, 
can  be  easily  combated  by  scientific  means.  The  same  disease  attacked  the 
Indian  coffee  plantations  about  the  same  time,  yet  twenty  years  afterwards 
the  trees  are  still  in  bearing.    The  reason  of  their  preservation  is  shade  culture. 

Continuing,  he  remarks: 

rndoubtedly  a  tariff  on  coffee  will  work  wonders  for  the  Philippine  coffe^ 
Industry.  Therefore,  if  the  American  Government  would  offer  inducements  to 
American  capital  to  Invest  here  the  successful  cultivation  of  coffee  would  be 
resumed  under  the  direction  of  American  planters  working  along  scientific  line&> 

Further  evidence.  Mr.  Frederic  C.  Haskin,  an  eastern  newspaper 
correspondent  who  visited  the  Philippines  in  1905,  speaks  in  the  lol- 
lowing  terms  of  their  resources : 

P.  C.  Advertiser,  Honolulu. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Philippines,  being  neighbors  of  Java,  should 
have  a  great  coffee  zone.  It  is  claimed  that  In  fully  two-fifths  of  the  area  of 
the  archipelago  the  facilities  for  coffee  raising  are  ideal.  What  this  meana 
niay  be  better  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  single  State  of  SSoi 
Paulo,  Brazil,  furnishes  three-fourths  of  the  world's  supply  of  coffee,  and  thia 
district  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  area  of  the  Philippines,  which  is  capable  of 
producing  a  better  grade.  Seeing  that  the  United  States  is  the  leading  coffee^ 
constmiing  nation  of  the  world,  here  Is  a  chance  to  make  ourselves  ludepeiiden^[ 
of  Brazil,  who  sells  us  an  inferior  article,  does  not  appreciate  our  patronage^ 
and  begrudges  every  dollar  she  spends  with  us. 

Philippine  congressional  visit,  , 

It  is  surprising  to  me  that  when  the  Taft  congressional  party 
▼isited  the  Philippines — and  I  knew  that  you  were  there,  Mr.  Chair-i 
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man,  I  believe,  at  tlie  time — itt  order  to  ascertain  at  headquarters  the 
industrial  needs  of  those  islands,  these  facts  on  coffee  did  not  become 
known;  and  it  is  my  opinion  and  belief  that  the  reasons  are  as 
follows: 

To  begin  with,  the  influential  commercial  interests  of  the  Philip- 
pines are  undoubtedly  controlled  more  or  less  by  the  stronger  and 
more  successful  indu5?tries.  such  as  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  in  order 
to  gain  tariff  concessions  tor  the  latter  two  these  interests  were  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  forward  or  push  the  claims  of  coffee,  which  in 
the  nature  of  thmgs  would  weaken  their  own  demands. 

Coffee  is  a  weak,  struggling  product  in  the  hands  of  small  growers, 
vho  have  but  little  energy  or  influence  to  present  their  possibilities, 
or  who  know  what  future  prospect?  are  in  store  for  them  if  proper 
legislation  is  accorded.  Consequently,  this  matter  has  never  come  to 
light  as  it  should  have.  The  authentic  facts,  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Lyon,  of  the  agricultural  department  at  Manila,  and  the  information 
gleaned  by  Mr.  Haskin,  certainly  place  a  convincing  and  illuminative 
picture  before  us. 

Coffee  does  not  compete  with  mainland  sugar  or  tobacco. 

Another  fact,  and  a  most  important  one  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  Philippines,  is  that  coffee  does  not  and  can  never 
come  into  agricultural  competition  with  any  mainland-grown 
product. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  mainland  sugar  and  tobacco  interests  do 
not  relish  competition  in  their  own  products  from  Philippine  sources. 

But  coffee  is  coffee,  it  is  neither  sugar  nor  tobacco,  and  no  matter 
how  great  its  future  development  and  expansion  becomes  it  can 
never  do  the  latter  two  any  harm.  In  consequence  a  great  share  of 
their  future  prosperity  Fhould  rest  on  coffee,  thus  offering  a  partial 
solution  of  the  problem  of  aiding  them.  When  coffee  is  once  placed 
in  the  column  of  protected  products,  millions  upon  millions  of  capital 
will  embark  in  the  culture,  and  not  all  forces,  energy,  and  attention 
will  drift  to  sugar  and  tobacco,  even  under  absolute  free  trade  con- 
cessions to  the  latter  two  products. 

With  the  foregoing  review  of  the  possibilities  of  this  product  in 
our  insular  territories  closed,  kindly  let  me  present  some  other  phases 
that  concern  this  product. 

European  coffee  duties. 

Practically  all  European  countries  impose  an  import  duty  on 
eoffee,  and  I  herewith  submit  the  amounts  levied : 

Cents  per  pound 

Sweden  Imposes  a  duty  of 11 

Great   Britain 3 

Oermany 4i 

Koi-way Oh 

Greece 6i 

Anstrla-Hiingary Of 

Portngal 6i 

Srmlu 121 

Italy 13* 

France 13| 

V  These  figures  give  you  some  idea  how  the  product  is  dealt  with  in 
Burope.  J 
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Afinimwm  duty  should  he  5  eents. 

hi  the  face  of  these  figures  the  American  coffee  industrj  should 
receive  a  protection  of  not  less  than  5  cents  a  pound. 

Comparison  with  some  other  protected  products. 

If  we  compare  this  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound  with  what  mainland 
industries  receive  we  find  it  modest  and  moderate,  as  for  example : 

Tobacco,  common,  unstemmed,  duty  35  cents  a  pound;  cost  of 
production  approximately  10  cents  a  pound,  thus  showing  350  per 
cent  on  cost  or  production. 

Tobacco,  wrappers,  duty  $1.85  a  pound;  cost  of  production  ap- 
proximately 35  cents  a  pound,  showing  over  500  per  cent  on  cost  of 
production. 

Wool,  unscoured,  duty  11  to  12  cents  a  pound;  cost  of  production 
from  5  to  7  cents  a  pound,  or,  say,  about  200  per  cent  on  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Wines,  dry  California,  duty  50  cents  a  gallon;  cost  of  production 
approximately  12  cents  a  gallon,  making  a  duty  exceeding  400  per 
cent  on  cost  of  production. 

Rice,  duty  2  cents  a  pound.  It  is  claimed  this  product  can  be 
raised  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  below  3  cents  a  pound,  which  would 
make  the  duty  about  70  per  cent  on  cost  of  production. 

The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  numerous  ones  we 
have  in  the  tariff  schedules.  Five  cents  on  coffee  would  barely  be 
50  per  cent  on  cost,  and  if  we  were  to  demand  equal  favors,  you  can 
readily  imagine  what  I  should  ask  for.  I  should  then  petition  for 
something  like  20  to  40  cents  a  pound. 

Hawaiian  cost  of  production. 

The  cost  of  production  in  Hawaii  is,  according  to  my  experience, 
from  10  to  12  cents  a  pound,  including  incidentals,  such  as  shipping, 
commissions,  insurance,  etc.,  excluding  interest  on  investment.  No 
two  years  successively  are  identically  the  same,  and  it  varies  according 
to  crops,  seasons,  labor  conditions,  etc. 

Our  cost  of  help  overruns  that  of  Brazil  and  is  far  in  excess  of 
what  is  paid  in  Mexico,  all  through  Central  America,  Java,  and 
India,  as  well  as  other  coffee-producing  countries.  The  latest  in- 
formation I  have  is  that  in  Mexico  the  agricultural  laborer  receives 
from  40  to  50  cents  Mexican  silver  a  day  or  20  to  25  cents  a  day 
gold,  equal  to  $5.20  a  month  gold  for  twenty-six  working  days.  In 
all  probability  wages  are  on  a  par  with  Mexico  all  through  Central 
America. 

We  pay  a  wage  rate  of  $20  gold  a  month,  and  same  is  rising.  If 
Hawaii  is  to  be  Americanized  and  white  European  labor  in  time  sub- 
stituted for  Asiatic  labor,  then  the  cost  of  production  will  increase 
accordingly. 

Such  are  the  facts  with  which  the  American  producer  is  confronted, 
and  how  is  it  possible  for  incoming  white  settler^?,  who  are  to  be  the 
builders  of  the  American  tropical  commonwealth,  to  live  or  even 
exist  under  such  unfair  and  uneven  competition  in  a  market  that 
should  be  ours  by  a  kindred  bond  or  by  political  or  economic  ties? 
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Cost  of  production  in  foreign  countries. 

The  large  Brazilian  coffee  planters  are  able  to  produce  coffee, 
laid  down  m  New  York  and  European  markets,  for  5^  cents  a  pound, 
including  export  duties.  Mexico,  as  well  as  other  South  and  Central 
American  countries,  also  our  competitors,  can  produce  about  as 
cheaply  as  Brazil,  nevertheless  not  exceeding  in  the  maximum  6^ 
cents  a  pound  under  less  favorable  auspices,  and  this  including  ex- 
port taxes  imposed  by  the  respective  governments,  as  well  as  all  trans- 
portation charges  to  the  country  of  exportation  and  sale. 

If  .these  co&e-producing  countries  should  ever  decide  to  remove 
the  export  duties  on  our  imposing  duties  on  them  to  protect  the 
American  product,  then  their  cost  of  production  will  be  correspond- 
ingly lower.  Hence,  our  minimum  rate  should  never  be  less  than  6 
cents.  It  is  a  fact,  conceded  by  producers  of  various  products,  that 
the  tariff  never  protects  to  the  full  at  such  periods  when  the  markets 
are  facing  excessive  production. 

Removal  of  duty  a  mistake. 

The  removal  of  the  duty4hat  existed  up  to  May  1,  1872,  was  a 
mistake,  for  no  sooner  did  it  take  place  than  Brazil  and  other  South 
and  Central  American  countries  placed  export  duties  on  the  product. 
Immense  revenues  were  transferred  to  foreign  treasuries  that  should 
have  flowed  into  our  own. 

Neither  did  coffee  become  cheaper,  for  in  1871,  with  a  dutv  of  3 
cents  a  pound,  we  paid  Brazil  an  average  of  9f  cents  a  pound  for  her 
coffee,  making  the  coffee  cost  the  importer  12|  cents  a  pound.  In 
1872,  with  coffee  on  the  free  list,  we  paid  Brazil  15|  cents  a  pound; 
in  1873,  14^  cents  a  pound ;  19  cents  in  1875,  or  an  average  of  15-^ 
cents  a  pound,  clearly  demonstrating  that  coffee  got  dearer  mstead  of 
cheaper. 

Restoration  of  duty  will  not  he  felt. 

The  restoration  of  a  duty  on  coffee  will  not  be  felt  to  such  an 
extent  as  some  wiseacres  and  calamity  howlers  predict,  for  if  we 
take  the  import  cost  of  all  raw  coffees  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  the  calendar  year  of  1907,  of  whicn  there  were  940,247,312 
pounds,  we  have  an  import  cost  at  custom-house  of  7.64  cents  a  pound. 
Add  to  this  cost  the  sum  of  5  cents  and  the  result  gives  us  12.64  cents 
a  pound,  which  sum  is  below  the  quotations  of  1872  to  1875  when 
coffee  was  free,  and  also  very  much  below  another  period  of  years, 
from  1887  to  1897,  when  Rio  No.  7,  Brazilian  coffee,  sold  as  follows : 

In  June,  1887,  the  quotation  stood  at  21 J  cents;  in  August,  1890, 
at  19 J  cents;  in  February,  1893,  at  18^  cents,  and  in  January,  1894, 
at  18f  cents. 

During  this  same  period,  1887  to  1897,  the  fluctuations  at  their 
lowest  ebb  show  us  the  following  quotations:  12,  14,  15,  12f,  15 J 
cents,  and  only  touched  the  low-water  mark  once  of  lOJ  cents  in 
March,  1888. 

Consumer  never  benefited  from  free  coffee. 

The  consumer  never  practically  realized  the  benefit  of  a  depressed 
coffee  market,  when  importers  and  dealers  were  purchasing  at  low 
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figures  in  times  of  surplus  production.  The  retail  grocer  relies  upon 
coffee  and  tea  to  average  up  profit  on  sales,  since  he  is  compellea  to 
sell  very  many  staples  at  cost,  or  a  trifle  above  cost.  His  profits 
on  roasted  conee  are  excessive,  and  he  has  never  found  it  wise  or 
expedient  to  cut  prices  when  surplus  production  affected  the  market 
quotation  of  the  raw  bean.    He  was  not  compelled  to  do  so. 

A  great  portion  of  the  duty  will  have  to  come  out  of  his  inordinate 
profit  on  the  article,  so  that  the  consumer  will  hardly  be  aware  any 
change  has  been  made  in  economic  legislation  as  regards  the  pur- 
chasing price  of  this  commodity. 

Brazilian  trade  relations. 

A  brief  glance  at  our  trade  relations  with  Brazil  reveals  a  most 
one-sided  commercial  arrangement  between  ourselves  and  the  South 
American  country. 

(Extract  from  Harper's  Weekly,  April,  1905:) 

It  may  be  remembered  that  as  long  ago  as  1S71  Congress  repealed  the  duty 
oot  of  deference  to  the  protest  against  taxing  the  poor  man's  breakfast  table. 
Tbe  repeal  did  not  at  the  same  time  benefit  the  consumer  at  nil,  for  Brazil  im- 
mediately Imposed  an  export  duty  on  the  commodity,  and  thus  transferred  about 
eight  millions  annually  (at  that  period)  from  our  own  Treasury  to  her  own. 
Since  then  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  United  States  has  lost  In  revenue 
that  might  have  been  derived  from  Brazilian  coffee,  more  than  three  hundred 
million  dollars,  whilst  insteod  of  gaining  an  equivalent  through  a  great  increase 
in  our  trade  exi)orts  to  that  country,  Braztrs  trade  balance  against  us  since 
1871  has  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $1,328,000,000. 

This  was  up  to  the  year  1905.  Computing  it  now  four  years  later 
with  an  annual  trade  balance  all  the  way  from  eighty-five  to  ninety 
millions  in  her  favor,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  $1,700,000,000. 

Just  imagine  what  the  financial  results  in  our  country  would  be  if 
our  trade  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  leading  commercial  nations 
would  drift  in  this  direction.  Why,  in  a  very  few  years,  with 
enormous  trade  balances  against  us  to  be  settled  in  gold,  we  should 
be  a  poverty-stricken  and  bankrupt  nation. 

Duty  will  force  trading  concessions. 

This  illustration  shows  us  most  clearly  what  benefits  we  should 
derive  by  putting  a  dual  tariff  on  coffee,  namely,  a  minimum  and 
maximum  rate,  so  as  to  force  trading  concessions  from  Brazil  and 
other  countries  dealing  with  us  on  such  a  one-sided  basis.  Place  coffee 
in  the  maximum  schedule  and  grant  them  some  concessions  when  we 
begin  to  have  evidence  that  our  trade  relations  are  becoming  more 
equitable. 

Such  an  arrangement  will  certainly  increase  our  export  trade  into 
large  figures  annually,  thus  benefiting  our  manufacturing  interests 
throughout  the  country,  besides  giving  aid  to  our  insular  territories. 

Cuba  protects  coffee. 

In  passing,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  as  to  what 
Cuba  is  doing  to  rehabilitate  her  once  flourishing  coffee  industry. 

Prior  to  the  era  of  sugar  it  was  her  chief  crop.  In  1846  the  output 
exceeded  60,000,000  pounds,  comprising  the  yield  of  2,000  plantations. 
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Lem  pi*ke6,  due  tx)  Brazilian  and  Weati  Indian;  competition,  wifch.  i 
sequent  neglect  o-f  plantations,  saw  the-  decay  of  the  industry  ancT  tite 
suibstitution  of  the  more  profitable  industry'  o£  sugar. 

She  has  placed  an  import  duty  of  $18,70  gold  per  100  kilos,  or  8^ 
cMrtS;  per  pound,  on  the  prodoict  of  other  countries,  and  to-day  new 
groves  are  being  constantly  set  out  and  the  industry  expandinig  in 
order  to  supply  her  home  demands  first.  Thus  it  ha«  become  »  most 
profitable  crop. 

This  clearly  demonstrates  the  urgent  necessity  or  how  much  the 
American  coffee  industry  needs  the  fostering  care  of  protection. 

Should  Cuba  become  annexed  to  the  United  States,  we  will  add 
another  territory  to  the  list  capable  of  supplying  us  with  this  product. 

A  ward  on  protection. 

It  seems  a  superfluity  for  me  or  anyone  else  to  comment  on  the 
wonderful  vitalizing  effect  protection  has  wrought  on  the  industrial 
growth  of  our  nation.  The  result  is  seen  on -every  hand,  in  every 
section  of  the  commonwealth,  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  our  country.  Through  its  creative  power  we  have 
become  the  richest  land  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  tariff  to  protect  is  therefore  clearly  constructive  in  its  opera- 
tions for  the  material  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  United  States  to-day  is  a  larger,  a  broadfer,  a  greater  United 
States  than  she  was  before  the  Spanish  war,  and  we  see  that  the 
eagle's  wings  have  stretched  out  beyond  the  seas  to  tropical  skies 
and  lands  where  the  grand  and  uplifting  power  of  our  flag,  if  true 
to  traditions,  should  elevate  these  our  tropical  people  to  a  higher 
standard  of  civilization.  The  basis  of  such  a  realization  must  be 
founded  on  a  material  prosperity  emanating  from  the  industries  of 
the  soil. 

This  means  that  a  new  group  of  industries,  especially  tropical  ones, 
will  seek  protection  in  the  great  markets  of  the  United  States. 

In  studying  over  the  tariff  schedules  I  hardly  perceive  any  in- 
dustry of  the  mainland  that  does  not  enjoy  some  degree  of  protection, 
in  fact,  the  rate  of  protection  seems  exceedingly  high  in  instances, 
amounting  practically  from  80  to  400  per  cent  on  cost  of  production.  * 

A  ren'ljustment  in  some  lines  is  essential  to  establish  a  just  and  fair 
equilibrium,  especially  when  some  have  no  aid  in  any  manner  what- 
soever. 

One  often  hears  the  phrase,  antiquated  and  worn  out,  and  with  no 
basis  of  justification,  that  "It  would  not  do  to  tax  the  poor  man  or 
the  consumer."  But  let  us  stop  to  consider  and  analyze  this  deceptive 
phrase. 

The  poor  man,  and  in  fact  the  consumer,  is  everybody.  In  fact, 
everybody  in  our  conntry,  no  matter  what  his  vocation  in  lifcj  directly 
or  indirectly,  has  his  existence,  his  livelihood,  and  what  not,  by  the 
prosperity  of  protected  industries  of  the  community  about  himi^  yea, 
of  his  State  and  nation. 

Since  this  is  indisputable  and  he  can  not  gainsay  it,  then  why 
should  he,  the  consumer,  or,  in  short,  everybody,  refuse  the  identical 
aid,  the  identical  medium  of  salvation  to  his  kinsmen,  or,  better 
stated,  those  tropical  sections  of  the  national  domain  which  now  hail 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  their  national  emblem  ? 
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If  the  consumer,  who  practically  exists  through  protection,  can 
not  see  the  justice  of  this  claim  and  argument,  then  why  not  suggest 
to  him,  whoever  he  may  be  or  wherever  he  may  be,  the  following : 

Let  ns  have  free  trade  In  aU  things — In  yours  and  mine ! 

If  protection,  then  protection  in  all  things — in  yours  and  mine ! 

If  I  understand  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  we  live 
under,  which  vouchsafes  inherently  to  every  industry  and  every  indi- 
vidual an  egual  chance  for  happiness,  life,  and  existence,  then  I,  as  an 
American  citizen,  plead  for  protection  to  the  American  coffee  industry 
that  exists  and  that  desires  to  grow  and  expand  in  our  tropical  do- 
main, namely,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines.  Grant  us 
all  the  blessings  that  our  flag  bestows. 

I  should  like  to  present  here  an  affidavit  on  the  cost  of  labor  in 
Central  America. 

The  Chairman.  Just  file  that.    Do  not  stop  to  read  it. 

(The  affidavit  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  October  5,  1908. 

I,  R.  N.  Overend,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  being  duly  sworn, 
depose  and  say  that  I  have  resided  in  Central  America  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  namely,  from  1892  to  1898,  and  that  I  am  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  on  the  coffee  plan- 
tations and  estates,  as  I  was  engaged  as  general  superintendent  of 
several  branches  of  work  on  the  coffee  fincas. 

In  Guatemala  the  laborer  receives  3  reales,  or  37^  cents  Guatemala 
money,  a  day,  equal  to  about  10  cents  American  money  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange. 

In  Mexico  the  rate  of  wages  for  field  hands  is  from  40  to  60  cents 
Mexican  silver  a  day,  or  emiivalent  to  20  and  26  cents  cold. 

The  rate  of  wages  in  Costa  Rico  and  San  Salvadot-  is  on  a  par 
with  that  of  Mexico.  The  coffee  growers  of  this  entire  region  re- 
eeive  immense  advantages,  as  they  grow  their  product  for  silver  and 
sell  for  gold  in  American  and  European  markets,  which,  when  con- 
verted into  their  respective  currency,  signifies  abundant  and  cheap 
money,  or,  in  other  words,  the  lowest  standard  of  wages. 

R.  M.  Overend. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  6th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1908,  be- 
fore me. 
[l.  8.]  J.  M.  Monsarrat,  • 

Notary  Public  for  the  First  Judicial  Circuit  of  the 

Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  If  there  is  anything  that  you  would  like  to  ask  me 
on  this  subject,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  it,  since  I  am  a  grower 
myself.    I  have  had  eleven  years'  experience. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  members  of  the  committee  any  ques- 
tions to  ask  the  gentleman  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  you  can  develop  the 
coffee  industry  in  Hawaii  if  you  have  an  opportunity? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I  think  it  would  grow  so  fast  that  it  would  surprise 
the  ipeople  of  the  United  States.  I  have  lived  in  Hawaii  since  I  was 
a  child.    I  know  the  country  from  one  end  to  another.    I  know  the 
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history  of  the  islands,  economical  and  industrial.  Our  sugar  indus- 
try never  went  ahead  until  we  got  a  reciprocity  treaty.  My  father 
came  to  the  islands  in  1866.  If  we  ever  get  protection  on  coffee,  it  is 
going  to  go  ahead  with  gigantic  strides. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Here  is  what  I  mean ;  it  is  a  practical  proposition : 
How  many  acres  of  coffee  land  have  you  ? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I  think  we  have  300  acres  easily  available  in 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  300  acres  ? 

Mr.  LouisaoN.  Three  hundred  thousand  acres;  maybe  500,000  acres. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  coffee  could  you  grow  to  an  acre  if  it 
^ere  developed  ? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Let  us  take  the  medium  estimate,  because  some  years 
•crops  are  heavy  and  other  years  they  are  light.  At  the  rate  of,  say, 
'600  pounds  to  the  acre,  with  300,000  acras  you  would  have  180,000,000 
:pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  you  could  produce  that  much  in 
Hawaii,  do  you? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Yes,  sir ;  maybe  more  in  twenty -five  years  if  it  was 
kept  on.  Sugar  has  had  it  for  thirty -five  years,  and  from  9,000  tons 
it  has  gone  up  to  a  production  of  500,000  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  the  coffee  crop  which  you  have  amount  to 
anvthing  at  all? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  This  year  it  will  be  4,000,000  pounds.  The  crop  is 
larger  this  year  than  last,  but  it  is  at  a  standstill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  plant  a  tree  and  de- 
velop the  industry? 

Mx.  LouissoN.  It  takes  from  four  to  five  years  in  Hawaii  for  the 
trees  to  mature — that  is  to  say,  when  they  are  full  bearing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  people  are  there  in  the  Sandwich  Islands? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  Japanese  are  there? 

Mr.  Ijouisson.  Pretty  nearly  one-half. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  Chmese? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I  do  not  think  there  are  over  10,000 — ^ten  or  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nearly  all  the  Japanese  you  have  out  there  are  men, 
:are  they  not? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  There  are  a  great  many  women. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  proportion  of  men  and  women  ? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I  think  there  are  75,000  Japanese  in  the  islands.  I 
-should  say — ^you  know  I  have  not  been  making  a  study  of  the  statis- 
»tics  on  population. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  you  have  come  here  as  an  expert. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  On  coffee ;  not  on  citizens ;  on  coffee. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  come  here  to  enlighten  this  committee  about 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  I  want  some  iniormation  from  you. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  proportion  of  Japanese  men  and  women  in 
those  islands? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Four  to  one,  I  think. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  about  the  Chinese? 
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Mr.  LouissoN.  There  are  very  few  women  among  them.  The  Chi- 
nese, you  know,  never  make  a  habit  of  having 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  need  not  give  the  reasons. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  There  are  very  few — very  few  Chinese  women. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  white  people  does  that  leave  out  there  ? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  How  many  white  people  are  there  in  the  islands? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  With  white  people  we  include,  of  course,  all  Euro- 
peans who  are  whites.    Oh,  I  should  judge  about  15,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  few  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  agricultural  busi- 
ness, except  in  running  plantations? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  The  Portuguese  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  they 
are  whites. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  the  Americans  and  the  Germans  and  the 
English  and  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  find  something  else  to  do? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  The  managers  of  all  the  plantations  are  white  men, 
and  the  ovei-seers. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  all  this  wage  that  you  have  been  talking  about 
goes  to  Japanese  and  Chinese? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  At  present;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  always  will,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  It  will  not  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute,  now.  It  would  have  been  worse  than 
that  at  this  very  minute  if  Congress  had  passed  the  bill  that  Mr. 
Hayes  had  up  here,  to  suspend  the  contract-labor  laws  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  so  as  to  let  some  more  in,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I  suppose  you  people  know  about  as  much  about  that 
as  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  you  know  about  that,  too? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Yes;  certainly,  certainly. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  labor  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  coffee? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen.  I  have  Japanese  on  my 
plantation  there,  and  no  other  labor.  I  can  not  help  myself.  I  pay 
my  men  from  nineteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  month  gold. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  not  what  I  was  asking  you.  I  asked  you 
what  was  the  labor  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  coflfee? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  An  acre  of  coffee  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  an  acre  of  coffee  trees.  You  know  what  the  cost 
of  raising  an  acre  is,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Oh,  do  you  mean  to  plant  the  trees  and  wait  until 
they  come  into  bearing? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  do  not  mean  any  such  thing.  I  mean  what  is 
the  labor  cost  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  coffee  and  harvesting  it  and 
getting  it  where  you  sell  it  there  or  where  you  gather  it  together? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  What  do  you  want  to  know — the  cost  or  the  prod- 
uct? 

The  Chairman.  The  annual  cost.  He  does  not  mean  setting  out 
the  plants,  but  the  annual  cost. 

Mj.  LouisaoN.  Well,  that  is  a  puzzle.  I  do  not  know  what  you  are 
getting  at. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  will  it  cost  you  to  take  care  of  an  acre  of 
coffee  trees  next  year? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  An  acre  of  coffee  trees? 
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Mr.  Clark.  And  harvest  the  crop  and  get  it  to  the  place  where 
they  concentrate  it  for  the  purpose  of  shipping? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  You  see,  my  old  trees  cost  me  less  than  my  young 
trees,  because  they  cover  the  ground  better,  and  the  weeds  do  not 
grow. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute ;  take  an  acre  that  is  already  in  bearing. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  All  right.    You  want  the  labor  cost  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  labor  cost  for  twelve  months.  It  takes  twelve 
jnonths  to  raise  a  crop  of  coffee,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Yes;  it  is  from  year  to  year.  Well,  I  know  what 
the  coffee  costs  me  laid  down  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  get  it  prepared  to  send 
to  San  Francisco?    That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Oh !     From  10  to  12  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  How  many  pounds  are 
there  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  About  600,  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  count  in  that  10  or  12  cents? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I  count  the  hoeing  of  my  fields,  the  picking,  the 
conveying  to  the  mill,  the  milling,  the  teaming  to  the  landing,  the 
freight  to  the  port  of  shipment 

JVlr.  Clark.  And  interest  on  the  money? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  have  never  gotten  any  interest 
on  my  money  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  costs  you  10  or  12  cents  to  get  it  to  San  Francisco, 
and  you  sell  it  for  10  or  11  after  you  get  it  there? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  business? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Eleven  years;  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  much  money  did  you  have  when  you  started 
in? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  We  put  in  about  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  much  money  have  you  got  left? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I  have  got  it  all  in  there  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  that  thing  worth? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I  could  not  sell  it  for  that 

Mr.  CiiARK.  Why  do  you  not  get  out,  then  ? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  1  can  not  get  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes ;  you  can. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  No ;  I  can  not.  I  am  like  the  man  that  had  the  bear 
by  the  tail ;  I  have  got  to  hold  on.  I  am  holding  on  until  something 
better  comes  along. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  another  thing:  You  talk  about  how  much  coffee 
they  can  raise  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  extent  of  land  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Do  you  not  know  that  ten-elevenths  of  the 
land  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  fit  for  no  agricultural  purpose  under 
heaven,  and  never  can  be  made  fit  for  it  ? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Have  you  been  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  but  there  is  a  man,  sitting  over  there  (referring 
to  Mr.  Hill),  that  has  been  in  the  Philippines,  and  knows  more  about 
them  than  anybody  in  Washington. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  f  think  the  statement  of  Mr.  William  S.  Lyon,  who 
is  a  federal  official  there,  should  carry  some  weight. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  think  that  the  statement  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  Connecticut  ought  to  carry  some  weight,  too. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Certainly  it  does;  but  this  man  happens  to  be  an 
agriculturist. 

Mr.  Clabk.  So  is  this  one. 

The  Chaibman.  Not  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,'  that  ten- 
elevenths  of  the  entire  Philippine  Archipelago  is  of  no  earthly  ac- 
count for  any  agricultural  purpose? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Why,  my  dear  sir,  if  the  United  States  will  put  a 
tariff  on  coffee,  and  I  had  my  money  to-day,  I  would  go  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  to  raise  coffee. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Yes,  sir;  because  I  know  something  of  the  Philip- 
pines— I  have  read  something  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think,  do  you,  that  the  entire  American  people 
ought  to  be  taxed  $50,000,000  a  year  to  build  up  the  coffee  industry 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  LonissoN.  My  dear  sir,  I  will  answer  that  question  with  this 
article  that  I  cut  out  yesterday,  and  which  is  opportune  at  this  point ; 
so  I  will  bring  it  in  nere.  I  quote  Mr.  Herman  Sielcken,  the  coffee 
ki^  of  the  United  States. 

Tne  Chairman.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  that  whole  article. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  No;  I  will  just  read  the  last  part  of  it.    He  says: 

When  roasted  coffee  Is  selling  from  15  to  40  cents  a  pound,  and  the  green 
bean  from  6  to  10  cents,  why  should  a  buyer  break  his  neck  in  trying  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  future  holds  in  store?  He  can  buy  his  coffee,  roast  it,  and  make 
money. 

The  roaster  makes  it  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  you  did  not  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  Well,  J  say 

Mr.  Clark.  That  quotation  is  no  answer  to  it.  Do  you  think  that 
the  American  people  ought  to  be  taxed  $50,000,000  a  year  on  coffee 
in  order  to  set  those  fellows  over  in  the  Philippines  to  raising  coffee? 

Mr.  LouissoN.  It  is  my  opinion,  my  dear  sir,  that  they  will  never 
feel  this  tax. 

Mr.  Clark*.  I  have  not  asked  you  that,  and  I  do  not  want  to  hear  it. 
I  asked  you  why  you  think  they  ought  to  be  taxed  to  do  that. 

Mr.  LouissoN.  I  do  not  happen  to  be  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
I  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  matter,  sir,  and  I  can  not  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  we  will 
hear  Mr.  Barry  Mohun,  of  Washington,  for  five  minutes. 

SIATEHENT  OF  MB.  BABBY  HOHTTir,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  MoHUN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  know 
that  you  are  tired,  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  five  minutes,  as  you 
have  stated,  unless  I  am  interrupted  by  questions.  I  represent  busi- 
ness men  in  San  Francisco  engaged  in  the  business  of  removing  the 
shell  from  coffee. 

I  appear  before  you  simply  to  advocate  a  differential  on  coffee  in 
the  shell  (or  in  the  pergamino,  as  it  is  called)  in  the  event  that  the 
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committee  concludes  to  place  a  duty  on  coffee  at  all.  We  ask  this 
differential  because  the  cost  of  shelling  coffee  in  this  country  is  more 
than  double  the  cost  in  Central  America.  Here  it  costs  25  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  to  shell  coffee  and  in  Central  America  it  costs  from 
10  to  12  cents.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  loss  in  weight  of  about 
20  per  cent.  That  is,.  1  pound  of  clean  coffee  before  it  is  removed 
from  the  shell  weighs  1^  pounds  in  the  shell.  If  the  committee,  for 
example,  should  determine  to  report  to  Congress  a  duty,  say,  of  3 
cents  a  pound  on  clean  coffee,  we  think,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated, 
that  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  upon  coffee  in  the  shell  should  be  im- 
posed— that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  one-third. 

As  a  further  reason,  I  submit  that  the  difference  would  lead  to  a 
CTeat  increase  in  the  importation  of  coffee  in  the  shell,  and  that  is 
desirable,  because,  as  probably  each  member  of  the  committee  is 
aware,  the  United  States  is  discriminated  against  when  coffee  is  sent 
here  in  the  bean.  The  poorer  grades  come  to  the  United  States  and 
the  better  grades  are  sent  to  Europe.  If  it  is  sent  in  here  in  the  shell, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  is  the  best  grade  of  coffee.  Not  only 
would  sending  it  in  in  the  shell  increase  the  amount  of  American 
labor  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  coffee,  but  it  would  necessarily  lead  to  a 
better  grade  of  coffee  coming  to  this  country. 

In  San  Francisco  at  the  present  time  there  is  invested  in  concerns 
which  are  engaged  in  removing  the  shell  about  twenty-five  to  thirty 
thousand  doflars.  This  is  a  struggling  industry  there,  although 
the  amount  so  invested  in  New  York  is  larger. 

I  present  herewith  a  schedule,  which  I  wfll  ask  to  be  incorporated 
in  my  remarks,  and  shall  not  read,  except  to  say  that  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  one  year  there  were  294,050  bags  imported,  of  which  50,000 
bags  were  coffee  in  the  shell.  The  proportion  in  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  of  coffee  in  the  shell  is  probably  the  same. 

I  think  that  if  the  committee  concludes  to  recommend  a  duty  on 
coffee  at  all  the  proposition  to  have  a  differential  in  favor  of  coffee  in 
the  shell  is  certainly  reasonable. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  there  are  some  Questions. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mohun  is  as  loUows:) 

Importations  of  coffee  into  the  ports  of  New  York,  Snn  Francisco,  and  Neto 
Orleans  during  the  year  1901, 

The  importation  into  these  three  ports  represents  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  total  importation  into  the  United  States. 


Bags. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

New  York _ 

6,280.244 
1,684,508 
-294.050 

706,443.n4 
230.204,214 
38.412.S03 

$65,676,848 

New  Orleanfi 

17.115.074 

San  Pranclsoo- . ._.—.. -— - - 

4,402.880 

TotaL 

7,238,802 

074.060.021 

77,108.808 

•  Of  which  50.000  bags  was  coffee  In  the  sheU. 


The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Cholwell  on  the  subject  of 
tea. 

(Another  gentleman  arose  and  requested  that  he  be  heard  on  the 
subject  of  coffee.) 
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The  Chaibman.  We  have  heard  coffee  pretty  fully,  and  we  will  now 
hear  from  these  other  industries.  If  we  have  any  time  left  between 
now  and  midnight,  we  will  hear  you ;  otherwise  you  can  file  a  brief- 

We  will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  tea. 

STATEMENT  OF  UB.  0.  C.  CHOIWEIL. 

Mr.  Cholwell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  explain  the 
reason  why  I  am  here,  in  the  first  place.  I  am  in  the  tea  business.  I 
am  a  tea  broker,  and  my  business  is,  as  a  tea  broker,  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  markets  where  the  teas  are  grown  and  where  they  are  sold. 

The  Chais3ian.  What  amendment  to  the  tariff  law  do  you  desire  f 

Mr.  Cholwell.  Not  a  bit.  I  want  to  correct  what  we  consider  an 
injustice. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  desire  an  amendment,  then  ?    Proceed. 

Mr.  Cholwell.  We  bring  teas  to  the  New  York  market,  and  dis- 
tribute them  around  the  country.  A  number  of  our  customers  are^ 
complaining  about  the  Canadian  merchants  being  able  to  deliver  tea 
to  their  customers  on  the  border,  whereas  they  can  not  ship  into 
Canada,  because  the  Canadian  government  charges  us  10  per  cent 
on  all  goods  shipped  into  Canada,  while  Canada  is  allowed  to  ship 
them  into  this  country  without  any  charge  at  all.  That  seems  to  be 
an  injustice;  and  our  customers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
here  on  the  border,  have  made  these  complaints,  and  requested  me  to 
come  here  and  see  if  this  thing  can  not  be  remedied.  We  have  a  very 
strict  law  as  regards  inspection  of  tea  in  this  country,  and  Canada  has 
none.  Canada  imports  about  26,000,000  pounds  of  tea.  She  ships  to 
this  country  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  How  much  does  she  ship? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  To  be  exact,  we  shipped  last  year  to  Canada  115,000' 
pounds  of  tea,  which  were  presumably  teas  that  were  rejected,  that 
could  not  pass  under  the  government  inspection,  and  were  sent  to 
Canada  to  get  rid  of  them ;  because  we  had  to  export  them,  under  the 
law,  or  have  them  destroyed.  What  we  object  to  is  the  injustice  of 
their  being  allowed  to  send  10  per  cent  of  their  tea  free  into  this  coun- 
try without  our  customers  having  an  opportunity  to  do  any  business 
in  their  country. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  not  every  Canadian  exportation  of  tea  into  this 
country  inspected? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  It  is  supposed  to  be ;  yes,  sir.  All  we  can  tell  you — 
these  are  the  government  figures — ^is  that  they  are  supposed  to  have 
exported  2,453,424  pounds  that  we  know  is  inspectea.  It 'is  gen- 
erally conceded  by  our  friends  here  from  Portlana,  Me.,  to  St.  Paul, 
on  tiie  border,  that  thye  are  teas  being  shipped  across  all  the  while 
in  small  lots,  and  some  of  them  claim  that  there  is  as  much  more  as 
2,000,000  pounds  that  is  sent  over  that  is  never  inspected.  It  is 
shipped  over  in  small  lots — one  package,  two  packages,  etc.  Take 
Detroit;  take  St.  Paul;  take  Plattsburg,  rf.  Y. — tne  people  on  the  bor- 
der get  their  teas  from  Canada.  Naturally,  that  is  not  inspected. 
They  could  not  do  it.  They  could  not  have  a  custom-house  at  every 
point. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  propose  to  put  in  the  tariff  law  to  cure 
that? 
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Mr.  Cholwell.  The  only  thing  that  we  want  to  do  is  to  do  away 
with  what  it  seems  to  us  is  the  injustice  of  having  them  have  the 
benefit  of  our  market  when  we  can  not  get  the  benefit  of  theirs. 

Mr.  Hill.  Suppose  there  was  a  maximum  and  minimum  duty,  the 
maximum  being  whatever  the  committee  saw  fit  to  fix,  and  the  mini- 
mum rate  being  free  trade,  as  it  is  now,  subject  to  equal  consideration 
being  given  by  one  country  to  the  other — ^would  not  that  relieve  your 
trouble ! 

Mr.  Cholwell.  Most  decidedly;  and  that  is  all  we  ask. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  you  not  shipping  more  to  the 
countries  of  Europe — Great  Britain  and  other  countries — ^than  you  are 
now  to  Canada  ?  » 

Mr.  Cholwell.  We  ship  more  in  a  day  to  them  than  we  do  to 
Canada  in  a  year.  We  ship  more  to  England — we  have  been  ship- 
ping to  England,  and  even  to  Italy  and  to  Marseille — ^we  ship  more 
there  in  a  day  than  the  whole  United  States  sends  to  Canada  in 
twelve  months! 

Mr.  Hill.  They  charge  us  a  duty  of  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  Yes;  on  everything  that  goes  there. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  everything  that  goes  there;  and  they  are  themselves 
receiving  it  and  shipping  it  in  free  ? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  Yes ;  but  they  receive  it  under  different  conditions. 
Not  only  do  they  have  lower-grade  teas,  but  they  have  cheaper  freight 
rates.    Everything  is  brought  in  English  bottoms,  etc 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  you  are  not  asking  for  a  duty  to  be  put  on  tea, 
but  you  wish  simply  to  have  such  an  arrangement  as  will  make  an 
equitable  trade  between  the  two  countries? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  That  is  all  we  want  to  do.  We  want  to  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  selling  over  there  as  they  sell  to  our  people  here. 
We  do  not  ask  for  anything  but  justice.  As  a  number  of  people  said, 
when  they  decided  to  let  them  go  to  Washington  rather  than  me, 
"  The  facts  are  facts,  and  the  figures  show  everything.  There  is  no 
argument  to  be  brought  up."    It  seems  to  be  an  injustice. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  them  to  treat  us  as  well  as  we  treat 
them? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  Most  decidedly ;  that  is  all  we  want.  What  we 
want  is  fair  play.    I  have  a  number  of  letters  here  on  this  thing. 

Mr.  PIiLL.  The  letters  are  all  along  the  whole  border,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  to  be  asked  of  Mr.  Chol- 
well? 

Mr.  Boutell.  Does  the  ultimate  consumer  or  purchaser  or  user  of 
tea  now  get  just  what  these  teas  are  labeled? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  Why,  yes,  sir ;  they  always  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
except  in  the  case  of  some  trade  names  by  which  tea  is  labeled,  where 
the  buyer  does  not  understand  them. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Take  Formosa  Oolong,  for  example. 

Mr.  Cholweix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  broad  a  name  is  that?    What  does  that  cover? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  It  covers  the  teas  that  come  from  the  island  of 
Formosa. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  there  is  not  any  tea  exploited  on  the  market  in 
this  country  under  the  name  of  Oolong  except  what  is  from  Formosa? 
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Mr.  Cholwell.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  there  is  Fuchau  Oolong.  That  comes 
from  Fuchau,  China.    That  is  an  entirely  different  kind  of  tea. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  Formosa  ? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  It  has  a  different  flavor  and  different  character- 
istics.   It  is  different  in  many  respects. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  is  it  with  the  Souchong? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  That,  sir,  is  a  Chinese  tea.  That  is  an  English 
breakfast  tea.  "  Souchong  "  is  hardly  a  trade  name.  You  would  not 
know  it  in  this  country.  It  is  sold  here  as  Congou  tea,  and  also  known 
as  "  English  breakfast  "  tea.  But  they  are  entirely  different  teas — ^just 
as  different  in  appearance  and  taste  and  flavor  and  everything  else  as 
they  can  possibly  be. 

Mr.  Bouteij:..  How  is  i\  with  the  Orange  Pekoe  and  gunpowder? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  The  Orange  Pekoe  tea  is  hardly  a  tea.  That  is 
more  of  a  manufactured  leaf  that  is  used  for  flavoring  purposes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cholwell.  We  see  very  little  of  it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  make  a  blend  of  tea  for  my  own  use,  and  I  want 
to  know  what  I  am  getting.  I  use  a  little  Formosa  Oolong,  a  little 
Souchong,  a  little  Orange  Pekoe,  and  a  little  gunpowder. 

Mr.  Cholwell.  You  have  got  quite  a  combination. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  the  best  olend  of  tea  I  have  ever  tried. 

Mr.  Cholw^ell.  I  think  you  have  got  a  good  job  in  blending  it. 
I  would  not  want  to  make  the  blend  for  you. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  do  not  let  anybody  make  it :  I  want  to  see  it 
weighed,  and  know  that  I  am  getting  what  I  ask  tor. 

Mr.  Cholavell.  Yes;  there  is  no  question  that  you  should  get  the 
very  best.  There  is  a  standard  law  in  this  country.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  anybody  getting  poor  tea  here. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Let  me  ask  vou  this  question :  Take  two  very  high- 

K'ced  and  very  delicately  flavored  teas,  the  Avon  Grove  and  the 
rieeling. 

Mr.  Cholwell.  Those  are  Indian  teas. 
.  Mr.  Boutell.  Does  that  express  a  kind,  or  a  mere  variety? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  The  Darjeeling  tea  comes  from  a  certain  section 
of  country  in  India,  Darjeeling,  where  the  dark  Indian  tea  comes 
from. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  we  actually  get  that  when  we  pav  for  that  tea? 

Mr.  Cholwell.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  tea  is  very  little  sold  in  this 
country,  in  this  market.  Probably  not  one  one-hundredth  of  the 
amount  that  is  produced  is  sold  here.  It  is  very  heavy,  and  of  a 
very  coarse  flavor.     Our  people  have  been  educated  to  a  mild  tea. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  is  it  with  the  Avon  Grove? 

Mr.  CnoLWTELL.  That  is  another  Indian  tea.  You  know,  there  are 
probablv  a  hundred  estates  there. 

Mr.  I50UTELL.  It  is  a  highly  flavored  Indian  tea. 

Mr.  Cholwell.  That  Indian  Ceylon  tea  was  not  known  here  at  all 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Mr.  Boutell.  There  is  not  anything,  then,  in  the  jobbing  or  han- 
dling of  tea  that  corresponds  with  this  fraud  on  the  purchaser  in  the 
wav  of  selling  Brazil  coffee  for  "  old  Government  Java  ?  " 

Mr.  Cholwell.  There  is  no  possibility  of  any  fraud.  Tea  is  cheap 
enough  and  good  enough;  there  is  no  need  or  reason  at  all  for  any 
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fraud.    All  we  ask  in  this  country  is  simply  what  would  seem  to  be 
justice  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  CHABLES  B.  BANES. 

Mr.  Banks.  I  do  not  think  I  have  come  to  stay  very  long,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  have  been  invited  by  the  tea  merchants 
to  take  this  subject  up,  to  see  what  is  best  for  (he  interests  of  the  peo- 

fle.  I  wrote  several  letters,  and  I  received  replies  from  those  that 
had  written  to,  covering  the  territory  between  Minnesota  and  Maine. 
I  appreciate  the  honor  granted  me  to  appear  before  you  to  appeal 
in  behalf  of  the  retail  and  wholesale  grocery  trade  and  the  tea  trade. 

I  wish  to  appeal  to  you  on  two  heads:  Firstly,  the  great  injustice 
which  we  to-day  are  obliged  to  submit  to  by  being  deprived  of  doing 
business  in  Canada  on  the  same  basis  that  the  Canadians  do  business 
in  this  country.  All  the  merchants  in  the  States  adjoining  Canada 
have  had  at  times  a  large  Canadian  and  Dominion  trade,  wnich  they 
have  been  prevented  from  carrying  on  because  of  the  duty  which 
they  exact  from  us  of  10  per  cent ;  and  yet  the  Canadians  come  into 
our  territory  and  do  business  free  of  duty.  Not  onlv  do  they  sell 
their  bulk  teas  and  deliver  them  readily,  but  it  is  a  sate  statement  to 
make  that  they  are  not  properly  examined,  because  they  can  not 
have  them  examined  and  delivered  within  a  day  or  two  in  our  border 
States.  They  also  pack  their  teas  in  packages  of  a  fraction  of  a 
pound  at  a  lower  basis  that  we  do,  and  sell  them  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Cholwell  has  made  clear  to  you  the  facts  of  the  case — ^that 
Canada  has  discriminated  against  us;  and  I  am  confident  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  what  he  has  said.  But  there  is  one 
very  important  part  of  our  commercial  business  that  I  believe  needs 
your  attention,  and  that  is  that  the  foreign  traders  in  tea  are  per- 
mitted to  come  to  the  United  States  and  ship  tea  into  this  country  in» 
packages  like  what  I  will  show  you  without  a  duty  on  the  package, 
whereas  the  merchants  of  the  States  are  obligea  to  pay,  as  you 
know,  a  duty  on  the  tea  and  a  duty  on  the  litho^aph  work.  The 
enamel  work  on  a  can  like  that  [producing  can]  is  something  that 
amounts  to  considerable. 

Now,  here  is  a  can  [producing  another  can].  I  make  this  state- 
ment disregarding  ourselves.  I  am  with  a  concern  that  is  fortunate 
enough  to  oe  able  to  do  business  throughout  the  world,  which  other 
people  are  not.  There  is  a  package  that  is  packed  in  Ceylon.  That 
package  I  can  buy  for  much  less  than  we  can  pack  it  here,  and  still 
we  are  philanthropic  enough  to  be  willing  to  show  it  up  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  trade.  There  is  a  lead  packa|2:e,  together  with  a  lithograph 
label,  which  we  buy  at  a  much  lower  price  than  we  can  pack  it  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Banks,  taking  that  first  tin  package,  if  you  bought 
that  package  abroad  and  shipped  it  here  and  shipped  the  tea  in  bulk 
arid  packeait  here,  what  would  be  your  rate  6f  diity  on  the  package? 

Mr.  Banks.  Forty-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  EtaiL.  And  the  foreign  packer  that  packs  it  abroad  gets  it  in 
free? 
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Mr.  Banks.  It  comes  in  free.  In  making  the  deal  for  this  tea,  I 
told  the  shipper  that  it  must  say  there  that  it  was  tea,  and  he  must 
not  ship  it  unless  it  did  say  that. 

Here  is  a  package  that  is  made  in  London,  and  it  doesn't  say  tea, 
but  it  is  shipped  in  here  with  tea. 

Here  is  something  that  is  quite  a  curio.  This  is  coming  in  in  large 
quantities  [indicating  another  fancy  packa^]. 

There  is  a  package  that  comes  from  Russia,  made  by  Russian  labor* 
It  contains  tea,  and  there  is  no  duty  on  the  package. 
^  That  is  an  unjust  position  that  we  are  placed  in,  because  these  Rus- 
sians that  come  here  have  firms  in  their  own  country  and  are  able  by 
this  method  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  entirely  different  frora 
what  we  would  be  in  if  we  wanted  to  go  into  the  business. 

There  is  the  sugar  pot,  on  the  same  line,  filled  with  tea  [indicating 
another  package],  coming  in  without  paying  any  duty.  If  we  im- 
ported that— that  is,  the  metal,  the  glass,  or  whatever  it  may  be— wo 
would  be  obli^d  to  pay  a  duty  on  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  About  what  does  that  last  package  cost  to  import,  laid 
down  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Banks.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  without  the  tea  in  it. 

Mr.  Banks.  No,  I  could  not  say.  This  invitation  with  which  I 
have  been  honored,  to  appear  before  you  here  to-day,  was  rather  sud- 
den, and  I  merely  sent  out  and  got  these  different  packages  in  order 
to  show  them  to  you,  and  I  simply  know  that  they  come  in  in  this 
way.  They  are  prizes.  Our  salesmen  have  told  us  that  packages 
coming  in  m  this  way  keep  them  from  doing  business. 

Here  is  another  1  would  like  to  show  you  [exhibiting  another 
package].    That  is  glass  work  [indicating].    You  can  see  these  and 

f        '     ' 


the  style  of  work.    It  shows  the  class  of  work  that  comes  in  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  tea  is  in  these  packages,  how  do  you  find  out 
how  much  tea  is  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Banks.  They  do  not  weigh  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  they  keep  dn  account  of  how  much  tea  comes  in  in 
this  way,  even  if  they  don't  weight  it. 

Mr.  Banks.  Here  is  another  package  [exhibiting  another  package], 
to  let  you  see  how  they  come  in. 

Here  is  another  package.  I  don't  know  what  that  was.  Here  is 
something  else.  That  is  snipped  in  large  quantities.  We  are  obliged 
to  pay  36  per  cent  in  buyins  that  lithograph  work  and  shipping  it 
to  this  country.  Individually  I  have  tried  to  do  it,  because  we  live' 
on  different  lines  of  life  from  what  other  people  do,  for  the  welfare 
of  ceneral  business. 

To  let  you  see  that  we  are  not  unable  to  produce  something  here 
in  America,  there  is  something  of  our  own  make  [exhibiting  another 
package].    That  is  a  product  of  our  own  manufacture. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  contention  about  this  is  that  these  come  in  as 

Erizes,  as  it  were,  for  them  to  buy  that  kind  of  tea,  and  they  don't 
ave  to  pay  any  duty  on  it? 

Mr.  Banks.  Yes,  sir;  that  it  right.    They  should  pay  a  tariff. 
Mr.  Pou.  Why  does  it  not  pay  a  tariff?    That  is  the  fault  of  the 
Government,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  something  that  the  revenue  department 
should  look  after? 
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Mr.  Banks.  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Mr.  Pou.  Suppose  they  brought  them  in  and  there  was  not  any  tea 
in  those  boxes. 

Mr.  Banks.  Then  they  would  have  to  pay  a  duty. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  duty  on  boxes  and  barrels  and  other 
articles  containing  oranges? 

Mr.  Banks.  Yes,  sir.  And  they  tell  me  that  they  are  obliged  to  pay 
a  duty  on  ginger  that  they  did  not  have  to  pay  formerly.  I  wrote  a 
similar  request  to  many  of  the  merchants  I  knew,  and  I  will  not 
burden  you  with  any  letters.  It  is  a  universal  verdict.  The  appeal 
has  been  made,  and  their  indorsements  are  these,  which  I  will  take 
pleasure  in  giving  you,  and  if  you  wish  to  hear  the  letters  from  any 
of  them  I  will  be  glad  to  read  them,  although  I  know  you  have  been 
very  patient  with  us,  and  I  will  not  detain  yon  long.  You  can  take 
my  word  for  it  that  they  say  it  is  discrimination  against  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  print  those  letters  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Banks.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  read  the  names  of  the 
writers  of  these  letters  and  who  they  are. 

I  have  letters  here  from — 

O.  V.  Tracy  &  Co.,  importers  of  coffees,  teas,  and  spices,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

Milliken,  Tomlinson  Company,  wholesale  grocers,  Portland,  Me. 

The  Eldridge  &  Higgins  Company,  wholesale  grocers,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Weddle  Tea  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wilkinson,  Gaddis  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  Newark,  N.  J. 

C.  M.  &  R.  Tompkins,  wholesale  grocers  and  jobbers  of  teas, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Race  &  Kingsley,  wholesale  grocers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Austin,  Nichols  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  T.  Prentis  &  Co.,  importers  and  wholesale  grocers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

George  W.  Lane  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  A.  Colbum  Company,  importers  and  manufacturers,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

John  C.  Siegfried  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Davidson,  New  York,  N.   i. 

Geo.  C.  Cholwell  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bennett,  Sloan  &  Co.,  importers  and  jobbers,  teas,  coffees,  spices, 
flavoring  extracts.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

O.  V.  Tracy  &  Co.,  importers  of  coffees,  teas,  and  spices,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

Williams  &  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Whitkop  &  Holmes  Company,  importers  and  jobbers  of  teas, 
coffees,  baking  powder,  spices,  cocoa,  flavorine  extracts,  fine  ffroceries, 
etc.,  Buffalo,  nTy. 

L.  Hoover,  wholesale  grocer,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Crouse  Grocery  Company,  wholesale  grocers,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Delano,  Potter  &  Co.,  importers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Eppens-Smith  Company,  importers  and  jobbers,  coffees  and  teas. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Andrus-Robinson  Company,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

The  G.  B.  Farrington  Company,  importers  of  teas  and  coffees,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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Frederick  C.  Small  &  Co.,  wholesalers  and  jobbers,  choice  teas, 
coffees,  and  molasses,  Boston,  Mass. 

Andnis-Robinson  Company,  wholesale  grocers,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Daniel  Mahoney  &  Sons,  wholesale  grocers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Foley  Bros.  &  Kelly,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Griggs,  Cooper  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

J.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Squires,  Sherry  &  Galusha,  wholesale  grocers,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Russell  &  Co.,  importers.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  Fisher  &  Co.,  miporters  teas,  coffees,  spices.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  importers,  manufacturers,  and  wholesale 
grocers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boomhower  Grocery  Company,  wholesale  dealers  in  groceries  and 
provisions  and  manufacturers  of  butter  and  cheese,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Hall  &  Loudon,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Has  the  admission  of  these  packages  free  been  called 
to  the  atttention  of  the  Treasury  Department  ? 

Mr.  Banks.  It  has,  and  that  letter,  from  Mr.  Morrison,  your 
friend — and  he  sends  his  kindest  regards  to  you — stated  that  they 
misconstrued  the  meaning  of  the  law.  He  says  that  they  are  unable 
to  prove  this,  but  it  is  very  evident  that  when  they  did  they  took  a 
package  like  that  [indicating].  But  if  they  take  a  package  like  this 
[indicating]  and  make  the  case  they  would  be  likely  to  win  on  the  case. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  would  be  only  a  step  further  than  this  to  put  dia- 
monds and  rubies  in  boxes  like  these  and  bring  them  in  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Banks.  Surely. 

Mr.  Boutell.  It  seems  to  me  there  might  be  something  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  that  would  cover  this. 

Mr.  Banks.  There  should  be,  but  those  who  have  tried  it  could  not 
do  it.    That  is  why  we  appeal  to  you. 

If  there  is  anything  else  you  would  like  to  know  that  I  can  tell  you, 
I  would  be  verv  glad  to  do  it 

Mr.  Hiu-.  Please  let  me  see  that  glass  package? 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  the  law  is  such  that  anything  that  has  a  pound  of 
tea  in  it  can  come  in  free  of  duty,  it  is  very  evident  that  is  a  way  to 
violate  the  intention  of  the  act,  and  that  would  lead  to  wholesale 
smuggling. 

Mr.  Banks.  We  will  leave  these  samples. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  in  favor  of  reciprocity? 

Mr.  Banks.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  in  favor  of  reciprocity. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  of  practical  administra- 
tion. Are  all  the  teas  that  are  brought  into  the  United  States  brought 
in  in  packages  carefully  wrapped  nke  that? 

Mr.  Banks.  No;  the  regular  half  chests  come  in  bulk. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  tariff  on  tea,  and  when  these  fancy  pack- 
ages you  have  here  come  in  how  do  the  customs  officers  pass  them  ? 

Mr.  Banks.  They  claim  they  have  a  right  to  pass  them,  the  law 
being  as  it  is.  They  claim  the  law  permits  them  to  let  that  tea  come 
in  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  package  coming  in,  but 
how  does  the  customs  officer  find  out  that  it  is  not  loaded  up  with 
stuff  that  there  is  a  tariff  on? 

Mr.  Banks.  They  open  the  package. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  suppose  that  they  open  one  package  out  of  a 
hundred,  as  a  matter  or  fact? 

Mr.  Banks.  Oh,  jes.  We  could  not  get  one  of  these  in  without  its 
being  opened  up  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  this  the  way  it  is  done  ?  Do  they  not  ship  in  a 
large  number  of  packages,  say  a  thousand  packages,  and  do  the  cus- 
toms officers  not  reach  down  and  pick  up  one  at  random  and  examine 
it,  and  if  that  is  all  right,  then  they  pass  the  thousand  packages? 

Mr.  Banks.  Oh,  no.    They  do  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  very  strict  about  the  inspection. 

Mr.  Banks.  Oh,  yes.  They  are  very  strict,  indeed.  We  have  our 
own  warehouses,  and  when  we  send  the  sample  up  they  send  an  in- 
vestigator down  to  see  whether  it  did  come  out  or  that,  and  they  go 
up  to  the  package  and  examine  it. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Who  is  the  heaviest  importer  of  these  prize-package 
teas? 

Mr.  Banks.  The  heaviest  shipper  is  the  right  way  to  put  that 
question. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  what  I  mean.    Who  is  the  heaviest  shipper? 

Mr.  Banks.  Well,  I  could  not  say.  I  do  not  know  the  statistics. 
There  is  Mr.  Larkin,  who  says  he  is  the  king — ^who  claims  he  is  the 
ting  of  the  tea  trade;  then  there  is  Lipton,  who,  because  of  his  adver- 
tisement in  yachting,  thinks  he  is  in  the  lead;  and  then  there  is 
Tetler,  who  thinks  he  is  at  the  head.  They  send  packages  over  on  a 
tin  with  a  thin  piece  of  paper,  and  the  value  that  they  give  is  the 
poorest  value  given  in  the  statements,  and  the  reason  is  that  they 
are  subsidized  by  the  box  that  the  tea  comes  in.  The  India  and  the 
Cevlon  people  have  subsidized  different  grades  and  kinds  of  teas 
to  be  introduced  in  this  way ;  teas  which  have  the  advantage  of  cheap 
labor — 12  cents  a  day — in  order  to  get  it  in.  I  do  not  say  but  what 
I  would  take  it.  I  do  not  say  but  what  we  have  sold  India  teas,  and 
we  expect  to  sell  India  tea,  but  we  are  willing  to  compete  on  a  fair 
basis 

The  Chairman.  Is  Lipton  the  originator  of  this  package  business? 

Mr.  Banks.  I  could  not  say  who  the  originator  was. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  know  how  much  that  glass  sells  for,  together 
with  the  tea  tliatls  in  it? 

Mr.  Banks.  No  ;  I  do  not.  I  got  all  these  together  hastily,  in  order 
to  show  them  to  you. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  require- 
ments of  my  appeal  to  meet  two  distinct  necessities,  which  are  dis- 
criminations against  our  national  progress. 

Firstly.  The  Canadian  government  have  now  enacted  and  enforce 
a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  ail  tea  shipped  from  the  United  States  into 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  is  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  their  part 
against  our  merchants  trading  with  them,  whereas  they  have  full 
privileges  with  their  cheap  labor  advantages  of  entering  the  United 
States  at  will,  and  are  granted  full  privileges  of  our  commercial 
houses  in  selling  their  teas  under  their  own  trade-marks,  in  packages 
or  in  bulk,  duty  free.  This  advantage  gives  them  what  they  deny  to 
us,  and  is  a  serious  blow  to  the  merdiants  on  the  northern  border  of 
our  States  in  bulk  teas,  and  through  the  entire  United  States  on  their 
)ackage  teas,  because  of  the  advantage  they  have  of  a  low  wage  rate 
'or  labor  in  packing  the  small  packages  together  with  an  entrance  into 
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this  country  of  the  packages  which  should  pay  a  protective  duty  adds 
an  inestimable  advantage  to  them. 

Secondly,  We  appeal  to  your  honored  body  for  an  enactment  of  a 
law  which  will  cover  a  specific  duty  on  all  teas  shipped  from  a  counr 
try  other  than  from  its  native  growth  which  exacts  a  duty  from  the 
United  States  shipments,  together  with  a  duty  on  all  packages  of  5 
pounds  and  under  from  any  country,  because  it  is  a  aiscrimination 
ajgainst  American  capital  and  labor  to  permit  teas  in  the  denominq.- 
tions  mentioned  to  come  into  this  country  from  Great  Britain,  India, 
Ceylon,  Japan,  China,  and  Russia  without  a  tax  at  least  on  such 
covers,  and  also  it  places  all  importers,  jobbers,  packers,  or  teas  in 
this  country  at  an  unfair  disadvantage,  against  which  we  look  and 
hope  for  your  protection. 

Mr.  Banks  submitted  the  following  letters : 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen  :  In  the  consideration  of  the  tariff  question,  we  trust 
that  you  will  consider  the  situation  in  regard  to  duty  on  teas  going 
from  this  country  into  Canada,  while  the  Canadians  are  able  to  ship 
teas  into  this  country  free  of  duty.  The  result  is,  that  we  cx^me  into 
competition  with  Canadian  firms  in  all  the  northern  portion  of  this 
State,  and  are  unable  to  compete  with  them  on  their  own  side  of  the 
border,  as  we  could  ea^ly  do  except  for  the  duty. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  discrimiuating  duty  should  be  levied  on  all 
teas  entering  this  country  from  Canada,  to  i)rotect  the  American 
dealers  in  their  own  territory.  I  am  writing  this  not  as  a  single  firm 
but  as  representing  all  wholesale  dealers  in  teas  in  central  and 
northern  New  York  State. 


Yours,  very  truly. 


O.  V.  Tracy  &  Co., 
By  C.  S.  Tracy. 


PoRTT^AND,  Me.,  November  16,  1908, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

Nexc  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  :  About  two  years  ago  we  entered  a  protest  with  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  in  regard  to  the  discrimination  on  tea  and 
coffee  carried  on  by  the  Canadian  government. 

We  have  a  large  package  tea  business,  and  undertook  at  one  time 
to  do  some  business  across  the  border  in  New  Brunswick,  but  we  were 
handicapped  by  a  10  per  cent  duty  levied  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  at  home,  in  this  State  particularly,  along 
the  border,  we  are  met  with  competition  from  a  large  tea  house  located 
at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  selling  package  teas  to  our  trade;  we 
would  have  no  objection  to  this  competition  if  we  had  an  equal  chance 
to  compete  with  them  on  their  territory ;  but  our  Government  offers 
no  protection  and  allows  these  Canadians  to  come  over  and  sell  their 
pacKage  teas  in  competition  with  us. 

We  employ  a  larffe  force  of  labor  and  pay  a  big  tax  bill;  these 
Canadians  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people  at  St.  John, 
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and,  we  presume,  pay  their  share  of  the  taxes,  and  their  government 
protects  them  with  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

We  have  other  competition  from  a  Canadian  house  packing  tea 
under  the  brand,  "  Salada ; "  this  brand,  however,  does  not  have  an 
extensive  sale  in  this  city,  but  we  understand  it  has  a  large  sale  in 
other  localities,  and  the  same  condition  of  affairs  allows  them  to  come 
into  our  market  and  push  their  goods  without  a  farthing  of  duty  and 
in  competition  with  our  merchants,  while  the  latter  are  practically 
barred  from  the  Canadian  market. 

We  understand  you  are  to  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee at  Washington  at  an  early  date,  and  we  want,  with  others,  to 
enter  our  protest  against  this  state  of  affairs. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

MiLLIKEN,  TOMLINSON   Co., 

A.  T.  Laughlin,  President, 


Columbus,  Ohio,  November  16^  1908, 
Committee  on,  Ways  and  Means. 

House  of  Representatives^  Washinffton^  D,  C, 
Gentlemen:  This  company,  representing  10  wholesale  grocery 
houses  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  wishes  to  protest  to  your  committee, 
through  a  representative  appointed  for  that  purpose,  against  the  in- 
justice of  permitting  the  Canadian  government  to  sell  their  teas  in 
our  border  States,  and  which  are  ultimately  distributed  all  over  the 
United  States,  without  paying  to  the  Government  the  duty,  as  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Canadian 
government  in  shipping  teas  into  Canada. 

These  Canadian  snippers  pay  nothing  to  our  Government  and  in 
return  derive  all  the  benefits  of  our  Government  without  paying  taxes 
for  the  support  of  our  Government  in  the  conducting  of  their  tea 
business. 

We  think  the  injustice  to  be  so  apparent  as  to  appeal  to  you  with- 
out the  furnishing  of  further  reasons,  many  of  which  could  be  cited, 
such  as  that  of  the  employment  of  labor,  etc. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Eldridge  &  Higgins  Co., 
Charles  C.  Higgins,  President. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  17, 1908. 
Mr.  Chas.  Banks, 

Care  of  B.  Fischer  <&  Co,,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  you  are  appointed  to  take  up  a  matter 
with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  regard  to  this  matter  we  desire  to  enter  our  protest  regarding 
the  unfairness  in  ways  of  competition  whereby  teas  shipped  to  Can- 
ada have  to  pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  whereas  teas  imported  from 
Canada  come  in  free,  which  is  injurious  to  the  interest  of  American 
merchants,  especially  along  the  border  line. 

We  furthermore  protest  at  the  unfair  conditions  existing  whereby 
teas  are  imported  irom  foreign  countries  packed  in  lead-foil  pack- 
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ages,  decorated  tins,  and  fancy  packagei?  without  payment  of  any 
duty,  and  furthermore,  packed  by  labor  at  wages  such  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  in  the  United  States. 

Decorated  tins  when  imported  empty  for  purposes  of  filling  with 
tea  here  entail  a  duty  of  45  per  cent,  whereas  if  imported  containing 
tea  from  foreign  countries  are  admitted  duty  free. 
With  kind  regards,  yours,  faithfully, 

Weddle  Tea  Company, 
Harold  Weddi^e. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  November  16^  1908. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

Care  of  B.  Fischer  <&  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  circular  letter  at  hand,  and  in  answer  we  thor- 
oughly indorse  your  endeavors  for  a  fair  competition  with  the  Cana- 
dian government.  It  hardly  looks  fair  that  they  shall  put  their  pack- 
age tea  in  our  territory  free  while  we  have  to  pay  a  duty  to  sell  in 
their  territory.  We  therefore  indorse  your  actions  in  this  matter  and 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  bring  about  a  better  condition. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Wilkinson,  Gaddis  &  Co., 
F.  W.  Hannobs. 


Elmira,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 
C.  R.  Banks, 

Care  of  B.  Fischer  <k  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  vour  letter  of  November  13  and  are 
in  full  accord  with  your  views.  While  we  have  not  looked  into  this 
matter  very  thoroughly,  if  as  you  say  the  Canadians  are  emjoying 
the  privilege  of  not  paying  any  duty  whereas  we  are  obliged  to  pay 
the  Canadian  government  for  shipments  we  make  we  certainly  con- 
sider it  unfair  competition. 

We  trust  that  you  will  meet  with  success  in  your  endeavors  to  meet 
the  conditions. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C.  M.  &  R.  Tompkins. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

Care  of  B.  Fischer  cfc  Co., 

371  Greenwich  street.  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  Canadian  tea  dealers  selling  package  and 
other  teas  in  our  market,  would  state  that  they  are  doing  so  to  c[uite 
a  large  extent,  and  we  do  not  consider  that  the  Government  is  justified 
in  allowing  them  to  do  so  while  the  Canadian  authorities  exact  a  duty 
where  we  attempt  to  sell  goods  in  their  market. 

We  think  that  some  action  should  be  taken  to  see  that  this  is  done 
away  with  and  trust  that  you  will  be  successful  in  so  impressing  the 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Rac3B  &  Kinsley. 
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New  York,  November  17^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  We  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  admission 
of  teas  from  Canada  free  of  duty,  as  the  Canadians  impose  a  10  per 
cent  duty  against  teas  coming  from  the  United  States. 

We  also  want  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  admission  of  teas 
from  any  country  in  packages  of  1  pound  and  under,  packed  in  lead, 
tin,  lacquer,  glass,  cardboard,  or  paper,  as  the  cost  of  foreign  material 
and  labor  is  so  much  below  ours  that  it  is  impossible  to  meet  this  com- 
petition with  teas  packed  in  the  United  States  in  American  material 
and  by  American  labor. 

EespectfuUy,  Austin,  Nichols  &  Co. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Banks, 

Care  of  B.  Fischer  <&  Co., 

376  Greenwich  street,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir  :  It  has  come  to  our  notice  that  you  will  appear  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington  on  Wediiesday,  Novem- 
ber 18,  to  enter  protest  against  the  Canadians  who  have  been  selling 
package  teas  to  our  border  state  customers. 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  are  with  you  in  protesting  against 
this  practice,  for  the  reason  that  this  sort  of  competition  is  unfair 
to  the  jobbing  trade  of  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  we  are  pre- 
vented from  selling  teas  on  the  Canadian  border  by  a  Canadian  duty 
of  10  per  cent  on  the  selling  price. 

We  trust  that  your  protest  will  be  favorably  considered  and  that 
steps  will  be  taken  to  eliminate  this  unjust  competition  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  I.  Prentiss  &  Co. 


New  York,  November  16, 1908. 
Messrs.  B.  Fischer  &  Co., 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  the  letter  of  your  Mr.  Banks,  asking  our 
experience  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  teas  by  Canadians  in  the  United 
States  against  our  houses,  we  have  to  report  that  it  has  been  a  serious 
detriment  for  a  number  of  years.  Our  salesmen  report  that  Cana- 
dians all  along  the  line,  from  Maine  to  Detroit,  are  selling  our  people, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  duty  which  formerly  existed  against  Cana- 
dian and  English  teas  was  repealed  some  years  ago,  whilst  the  Cana- 
dians have  carefully  retained  their  duty  against  us,  rendering  it 
impossible  for  us  to  enter  their  territory  and  sell  goods  which  have 
been  imported  into  the  United  States.  This  has  been  a  great  injustice 
to  the  tea  trade  of  our  country. 

We  have  constantly  recommended  the  reimposition  of  the  duty 
against  Canada  and  England,  although  we  are  opposed  very  decid- 
edly to  any  duty  on  teas  from  China  and  the  East. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Geo.  W.  Lane  &  Co. 
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Philadelphia,  November  16^  1908, 
Mr.  Chas.  E.  Banks, 

Care  of  Messrs.  jS.  Fischer  cfe  Co.^  New  York  City. 

Dear  Banks  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  in  reference  to  dis- 
crimination duties  on  teas  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

We  realize  the  importance  of  having  this  matter  adjusted,  as  it  is 
unfair  for  the  Canadians  to  have  the  selling  advantage  which  is 
theirs  at  the  present  time.  This  not  alone  applies  to  teas  in  original 
package,  but  it  gives  them  a  still  further  advantage  on  teas  in  pack- 
ages, and  we  know  that  Canadian  firms  are  offering  and  selling  large 
cjuantities  of  package  goods  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
tmie.  , 

When  packed  in  tins  or  lead  foil  they  have  a  still  further  advan- 
tage over  American  packers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  duty  is  not  col- 
lected on  these  styles  of  packages.  In  other  words,  lead  foil  and 
tin  both  pay  a  tariff  when  entering  this  country,  whereas  the  packing 
cost  is  lessened  in  Canada  by  reason  of  a  lower  cost  for  manufactured 
tins  and  leaf  foU. 

We  shall  be  much  pleased  to  give  you  further  assistance  in  this 
matter  if  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so. 

Yours,  sincerely,  ."  The  A.  Colburn  Co., 

Wm.  West,  President. 


Chicago,  III.,  November  IS^  1908. 
Mr.  William  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Our  firm,  having  sold  teas  along  the  Canadian  border  for 
several  years,  finds,  with  other  firms  in  the  United  States  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  tea  trade,  that  we  are  severely  and  unjustly  handicapped 
by  Canadian  competitors  shipping  teas  to  the  trade  in  this  country 
with  the  benefit  of  entering  them  free  of  any  duty,  while  firms  in  the 
United  States  wishing  to  do  business  in  Canada  are  confronted  with 
a  prohibitive  duty  of  10  per  cent.  The  utter  unfairness  of  the  situa- 
tion is  very  apparent,  and  we  trust  that  your  committee  will  equalize 
matters  by  putting  us  in  a  position  to  meet  this  conipetition  by  affix- 
ing a  duty  on  any  and  all  teas  entering  the  United  States  from  Can- 
ada of  10  per  cent  in  retaliation. 

We  are  merely  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade,  because  it  affects  their  business,  and  this  protest  is  made  on 
behalf  of  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  throughout  the  United  States 
with  whom  we  do  business. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  C.  SiEorRiED  &  Co. 


New  York,  November  16, 1908. 
Mr.  Charles  K.  Banks, 

Delegate,  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  take  this  pleasure  of  indorsing  you  in  your  pro- 
test re  Canadian  trade  in  our  State  before  the  above  said  committee. 

I  trust  you  will  also  not  omit  to  protest  most  strongly  against  the 
great  injustice  that  is  being  done  the  tea  merchants  of  this  country 
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by  allowing  to  enter  free  the  large  quantity  of  fancy  decorated  tins 
containing  tea  in  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  are  absolutely  unable  to  produce  a 
similar  tin  on  the  same  basis,  and  combined  with  the  underpaid 
English  labor  we  are  in  a  like  position. 

Ihe  cost  of  female  labor  in  this  country  for  tea  packing  costs  from 
$6  to  $10  per  week,  as  against  the  underpaid  price  of  5  to  7  shillings 
sterling  per  week  in  England,  or  equivalent  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

The  writer,  who  has  just  recently  returned  from  one  of  his  many 
visits  to  that  country,  had  once  again  the  opportunity  to  see  the  said 
goods  packed  for  this  coveted  American  trade,  and  reports  conditions 
exactly  the  same. 

The  packers'  faces  and  looks,  combined  with  the  dirty,  unhealthy 
condition  of  their  persons,  is,  to  say  tl^e  least,  enough  to  make  the 
humblest  of  our  east-side  aliens  discontinue  drinking  tea  forever,  were 
they  only  allowed  to  see  the  conditions  under  which  said  goods  are 
packed. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  protest,  believe  me. 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

Archibau)  Davidson. 


New  York,  November  16^  1908. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

Care  of  B.  Fischer  cfe  Co,^  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reference  to  your  conversation,  I  take  pleasure  in 
handing  you  what  may  be  regarded  as  safe  calculations  based  on 
actual  costs  and  figures  for  teas  packed  in  London  in  fancy  decorated 
tins  for  this  country. 

The  cost  of  similar  tins  from  the  American  Can  Company  are  as 
follows : 

One  pound,  8  cents,  against  London  cost  £8  per  1,000  in  25,000  lots; 
one-half  pound,  lOJ  cents,  against  I^ondon  cost  105s.;  one- fourth 

{)Ound,  —  cents,  against  London  cost  75s. ;  and  the  cost  of  material  and 
abor  in  this  country  you  know  practically  as  much  about  as  I  do. 
Trusting  this  is  the  information  you  require, 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  very  faithfully, 

Archibald  Davidson. 
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•    New  York. 

Very  nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  imports  of  Canada  is  shipped 
to  this  country.  They  have  the  benefit  of  rates  in  freight  that  we 
can  not  get  under  the  freight  laws  as  they  now  exist  in  this  country. 

Tea  imported  into  this  country  in  tin  packages : 

Duty  on  tins. — Sheet  tin,  1^  cents  per  pound.  Cans,  tin  or  other 
metal,  45  per  oent,  but  not  less  than  IJ  cents. 

Tea  imported  into  this  country  in  lead  packages: 

Duty  on  lead. — At  least  2J  cents  per  pound.  Metal  foil,  45  per 
cent 

Geo.  C.  Cholwell  &  Co. 


New  York,  November  H^  1908, 
Col.  C.  K.  Banks, 

Care  of  Messrs,  B,  Fischer  cS:  Co.^ 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

I>BAR  Sir  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  November  13,  1908, 
stating  that  you  expect  to  appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, at  Washington  D.  C.,  Wednesday,  November  18,  to  protest 
against  allowing  Canadians  to  ship  teas  across  the  border  into  the 
United  States  duty  free,  whereas  the  Canadian  government  have 
placed  a  10  per  cent  duty  on  teas  entering  the  Dominion  from  the 
United  States. 

We  wish  to  indorse  the  protest,  and  will  say  that  we  have  received 
numerous  complaints  from  our  salesmen,  who  sell  along  the  border, 
of  unfair  competition. 

We  believe  the  main  reason  of  this  complaint  to  be  that  the  Cana- 
dian government  will  admit  poorer  or  trashier  teas  than  the  United 
States  Government  will  allow  to  enter,  and  because  of  their  being 
shipped  in  small  lots  they  fail  to  come  under  the  eye  of  the  United 
States  Government  inspector. 

Hoping  that  your  protest  wil  aid  in  remedying  the  present  situa- 
tion, I  remain. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Bennett,  Sloan  &  Co., 

Arthur  F.  Tripp. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  74?  1908, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

Care  of  B,  Fischer  <&  Co,^ 

371^75  Greenwich  street^  New  York^  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  13th  in  regard  to  the  duty  on  teas  entering 
Canada  from  this  country  at  hand. 

In  reply  we  would  say  that  this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  us,  as  in  towns  near  the  Canadian  border  we  come  into 
direct  competition  with  teas  sold  on  this  side  of  the  line  by  Canadian 
firms,  and  on  account  of  the  duty  we  are  unable  to  compete  with 
them  on  their  own  side  of  the  border.  We  think  in  justice  to  the 
American  dealers  the  duty  in  Canada  should  be  done  away  with  or  a 
corresponding  duty  should  be  placed  on  all  teas  entering  this  countrj'^ 
from  Canada. 
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We  trust  that*  your  committee  will  be  able  to  impress  the  justice  of 
this  view  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  will  gladly  do  any- 
thing that  we  can  to  help  the  matter  along. 

Very  truly,  yours,  O.  V.  Tracy  &  CJo. 


Boston,  November  H^  1908. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  pleased  to  know  that  you  are  about  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  a  long-standing 
abuse. 

As  we  understand  it,  at  the  time  our  duty  on  teas  from  Canada  was 
removed,  Canada  officials  had  given  assurance  that  like  action  would 
be  taken  by  their  government.  This  not  having  been  done,  the  one- 
sided business  to  which  you  refer  has  developed.  If  that  duty  could 
be  reimposed,  unfair  competition,  brought  about  by  action  of  our 
Government,  would  disappear. 

We  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  any  movement  to  reestablish 
equal  conditions. 

Yours,  truly,  Williams  &  Hall, 

By  E.  E.  Williams. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  recent  date  received  this  a.  m.  In  reply  to 
same  will  say  we  heartily  indorse  any  action  you  may  take  to  stop 
the  Canadian  competition. 

We  consider  this  trade  unfair  competition,  and  it  is  working  great 
hardship  among  all  tea  dealers  along  the  border. 

We  are  ready  to  assist  vou  in  any  way  that  is  in  our  power,  and 
hope  you  will  be  successful  in  your  endeavor. 
Respectfully,  yours. 

The  Witkop  &  Holmes  Company. 


Rome,  N.  Y.,  November  U^  1908. 
C.  R.  Banks,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  November  13  is  at  hand,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  great  surprise  to  us  to  learn  that  Canadians  are  selling 
package  teas  in  our  country  without  paying  duties,  when  Americans 
are  required  to  pay  10  per  cent  duties  providing  they  wish  to  sell  in 
Canada. 

As  the  expenses  of  every  wholesale  grocer  and  dealer  in  teas  are 
quite  extensive  and  all  are  required  to  pay  duties  toward  the  support 
of  our  Government  in  taxes,  etc.,  we  certainly  protest  quite  strongly 
against  any  such  method.  We  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  Washington  will  devise  some  way  of  either  preventing 
them  from  selling  goods  in  this  country  under  such  unfair  circum- 
stances, or  that  there  may  be  laws  enacted  to  compel  the  Canadians  to 
pay  the  same  percentage  of  duties  as  we  are  required  to  pay  when  we 
sell  in  their  country. 

Respectfully,  yours,  L.  Hower, 

Wholesale  Grocer. 
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SrRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  Novemher  i^?  1908. 
B.  Fisher  &  C!o., 

New  York  City,  N.  T. 

Gentlemen:  We  understand  that  yon  are  to  appear  before  the 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  iat  Washington  on  November  18.    We 

wish  to  add  our  protest  against  the  Canadians  who  have  been  selling 

tea  to  our  border  state  trade  and  who  are  soiling  package  teas  to  a 

S'eat  many  States,  and  we  understand  not  paying  the  TJnited  States 
overnment  a  duty.     We  believe  that  the  Canadian   government 
charges  us  10  per  cent  on  the  selling  price  when  we  ship  goods  over 
the  border.    We  think  this  an  unfair  competition  that  they  should 
enjoy  benefits  of  our  Government  without  paying  taxes. 
We  sincerely  hope  this  unfaimes^^  may  be  corrected. 
Very  respectfully, 

Crousb  Grocery  Co., 
George  N.  Crouse. 


Boston,  Noveraher  H^  1908. 
Mr.  C.  K.  Banks, 

Oare  of  B.  Fiscfier  c6  Co.,  Greenwich  Stnet,  Xev)  York, 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  that  you  have  been  delegated  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington  on 
Wednesday,  November  18,  to  enter  protest  against  the  custom  now 
prevailing  where  Canadian  merchants  have  the  privilege  of  flooding 
our  New  England  States,  and  in  fact  the  whole  country,  with  teai? 
packed  in  Canada,  without  paying  our  Government  any  duty,  whereas 
if  we  have  an  opportunity  of  selling  any  goods  in  the  Canadian  terri- 
tory we  are  obliged  to  pay  the  Canadian  government  a  duty  of  10 
Exr  cent  on  the  selling  price,  a  duty  so  large  that  it  is  practically  pro- 
bitive. 

This  certainly  is  unfair  competition,  and  is  every  year  injuring  our 
business  more  and  more,  as  we  have  a  large  trade  with  merchants  on 
the  border  line,  and  we  want  to  raise  our  voice  in  protest  against  a 
continuance  of  the  present  conditions,  and  heartily  indorse  your 
endeavors  to  show  these  conditions  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
i^ittee  in  an  effort  to  effect  a  change. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Delano,  Potter  &  Co. 

New  York.  Novprnhf^r  16,  1908. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

Care  of  Messrs.  B.  Fischer  &  Co.. 

375  Greenwich  Street,  City. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  voice  our  protest  against  the  manner  in 
which  the  Canadians,  who,  because  of  no  duty  on  tea  to  our  country, 
are  able  to  compete  with  us  in  the  border  States,  while  we,  because  of 
a  duty  of  10  per  cent  a  pound  on  teas  to  Canada,  are  prohibited  from 
selling  teas  in  that  country. 

We  believe  if  our  Government  can  not  succeed  in  having  the  duty 
on  tea,  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  removed,  that  a 
like  duty  should  be  placed  on  teas  from  Canada  to  the  United  States. 
Yours,  truly, 

Eppens,  Smith  Company, 
J.  A.  Eppens,  Vve-Presldent. 
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[Telegram.  ] 

Malone,  N.  Y.,  November  16. 
C.  R.  Banks, 

Care  B,  Fischer  c&  Co.,  New  York: 
We   protest   most  emphatically   against  the  unfair   and   vicious 
competition  of  Canadian  tea  brokers  permitted  and  encouraged  under 
the  present  laws.    This  advantage  is  rapidly  demoralizing  the  tea 
trade  for  northern  jobbers,  and  we  indorse  heartily  your  enorts. 

Andrus-Robinson  Co. 


New  York,  November  16, 1908. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  inform  you,  as  a  delegate  for  the  tea  trade  to 
appear  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington,  No- 
vember 18,  1908,  that  we  most  vigorously  protest  against  the  unfair 
competition  with  Canadian  merchants  who  are  selling  tea  in  our  bor- 
der States  and  are  permitted  to  enter  it  from  Canadian  ports  without 
duty,  thereby  enabling  them  to  work  off  their  surplus  stocks  with  our 
customers,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  compelled  to  pay  10  per 
cent  duty  on  all  shipments  that  we  undertake  to  make  to  Canadian 
dealers  from  our  American  ports. 

We  trust  it  will  be  fully  understood  by  our  legal  representatives  at 
Washington  that  this  is  "jug-handle"  legislation  and  militates 
against  the  enterprise  and  industries  of  the  United  States.  It  also  en- 
courages competitors  who  do  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  support  of  our  Government  or  the  employ- 
ment of  our  citizens  in  the  labor- necessary  to  conduct  its  various 
branches. 

Yours,  respectfully. 

The  G.  B.  Farrington  Co., 
D.  C.  Johnson,  President. 


Boston,  Mass.,  November  16, 1908. 
C.  R.  Banks,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  protest  against  this  unfair  competition. 
The  Union  Blend  people  firm,  Harry  W.  de  Forest,  St.  John,  N.  B., 
have  flooded  Massachusetts  with  their  cheap  package  goods,  under- 
selling and  doing  large  advertising.  We  can  understand  now  how 
they  can  afford  to  do  this — the  cheap  help  and  no  duty.  Wish  you 
could  stop  this  trade  at  once. 

Yours,  sincerely,  Fredk.  C.  Small  &  Co. 


Malone,  N.  Y.,  November  16,  1008. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

Care  B.  Fischer  d:  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  13th  instant  for  some  reason  only 
came  to  hand  yesterday.    As  the  matter  to  which  you  refer  interests 
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US  SO  vitally,  we  were  in  doubt  whether  a  letter  addressed  you  to-day 
would  reach  you  in  time  to  be  of  any  use  by  you  November  17  at 
Washington.  For  this  reason  we  have  wired  you  to-day,  protesting 
against  the  present  laws  which  encourage  the  vicious  competition  oi 
Canadian  tea  brokers  and  importers,  who  have  no  legitimate  basis  for 
selling  or  standards  of  grades.  Located  as  we  are  in  the  extreme 
northern  tier  of  counties,  we  feel  this  competition  keenly,  and  are 
heartily  willing  to  cooperate  with  you  in  any  way  in  our  power  to 
advance  the  mutual  interests  of  all  jobbers  and  importers  selling  tea 
in  this  section. 

Yours,  truly,  Howard, 

Andrtts-Rohinson  Company. 


Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  November  16^  1908. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir  :  You  have  my  hearty  indorsement  in  the  protest  against 
the  Canadian  government  for  selling  teas  in  the  United  States  with- 
out paying  duty  to  our  Government,  as  they  require  us  to  do.  Wish- 
ing you  every  success  in  your  endeavor  to  have  justice  done  in  this 
matter,  and  with  very  best  wishes,  I  remain. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

D.  Maiianey's  Sons. 


[Telejfram.] 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  November  16. 
C.  R.  Banks, 

Care  B.  Fischer  d'  Co.^  371  to  376  Greenwich  street^ 

New  York  City. 
Large  quantities  Canadian  tea  sold  this  territory.    Will  indorse 
any  movement  placing  us  on  equal  basis.    Would  like  Canadian  duty 
removed. 

Foley  Bros.  &  Kelly. 


[Teiei^ram.] 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  November  16. 
C  R.  Banks, 

Care  B.  Fischer  <&  Co.n  371  Greenxmch  Street^  New  York  City. 
We  would  like  to  be  let  into  Canadian  markets  on  even  terms,  but 
if  can't,  will  indorse  any  movement  which  will  keep  Canadian  tea 
merchants  out  of  our  territory. 

Griggs  Cooper  &  Co. 


[Telegram.] 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Noveinber  16. 
C.R.  Banks, 

371  Greenwich  Street^  New  York. 
Unfair  conditions  existing  between  States  and  Canada  on  tea  seri- 
oudy  injures  our  business. 

J.  H.  Ali.en  &  Co. 
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Troy,  N.  Y.,  November  U,  1908. 
C.  K.  Banks, 

New  York  City. 
Dbar  Sir  :  We  are  very  glad  to  know  that  a  strong  protest  is  to  be 
made  of  the  matter  of  the  Canadian  tariff  on  teas.  In  a  large  part 
of  our  territory  the  Canadians  have  been  flooding  the  trade  with  teas, 
as  this  country  has  no  tariff  on  these  goods,  while  we  are  cut  off  from 
selling  tea  in  Canada  by  the  Canadian  tariff.  It  is  a  very  bad  state 
of  affairs  for  American  firms  in  the  tea  business,  and  should  be 
remedied  at  once,  in  some  way.  All  the  package  teas  are  put  up  by 
Canadian  labor,  which  pays  no  taxes  to  this  Government.  Thej 
have  full  swing  in  the  United  States  selling  goods,  while  no  Ameri- 
can firm  can  compete  against  the  duty  of  10  cents  a  pound. 
Yours,  truly. 

Squires,  Sherry  &  Galusha. 


November  16*  1908. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Banks, 

371-376  Greenwich  street^  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  are  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  put  ourselves 
on  record  as  in  favor  of  a  retaliatory  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  all  bulk 
teas  coming  from  Canada. 

We  would  also  like  to  see  a  dutv  on  all  packet  teas  from  any  for- 
eign country,  sufficient  to  protect  those  who  put  up  such  packets  here 
from  the  competition  of  cheap  labor  of  other  countries. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Russell  &  Co. 


New  York,  November  17^  1908. 
Hon.  Chas.  R.  Banks. 

Dear  Sir  :  Hearing  that  you  have  undertaken  to  represent  the  tea 
trade,  in  the  matter  of  a  duty  on  teas  in  packages  imported  into  this 
country,  and  not  packed  at  the  original  port  of  shipment,  we  wish  to 
express  ourselves  as  being  heartily  in  favor  of  such  a  duty  and  also 
in  favor  of  a  duty  on  all  teas  imported  from  Canada  as  long  as  there 
is  a  duty  there  on  all  teas  coming  from  the  United  States. 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

Thorn  &  Creoo. 


New  York,  November  13 ^  1908. 
Gentlemen  :  The  writer  has  been  delegated  to  appear  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  at  Washington,  Wednesday,  November 
18,  to  enter  protest  against  the  Canadians  who  have  been  selling  tea 
in  our  border  State  trade  and  are  advancing  their  interests  now  all 
over  the  States  with  package  teas  and  not  paying  our  Government  a 
duty,  as  we  are  obliged  to  pay  the  Canadian  government  when  we 
ship  there,  of  10  per  cent  on  the  selling  price,  and  I  ask  you  to  write 
me  at  once  your  protest  and  state  your  knowledge  of  there  being 
unfair  compjetition,  they  enjoying  the  benefits  of  our  Government 
without  paying  taxes  for  the  support  of  our  Government  in  the  con- 
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ducting  of  their  business  or  employing  our  citizens^  labor  in  packing 
the  tea. 

Your  reply  will  have  to  be  received  here  by  Tuesday,  November  17, 
to  be  used  the  following  day  at  Washington.  In  the  event  of  your 
not  being  able  to  address  me  by  mail,  kindly  wire  your  indorsement 
of  my  endeavors  to  meet  the  conditions. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  C.  R.  Banks. 


•  New  York,  Novemher  17^  1908. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Banks, 

Care  of  B.  Fischer  c&  Co.j 

No.  371-376  Greenwich  Street^  City. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  you  have  been  delegated  to  appear 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  at  Washington,  on  Weones- 
day,  November  18,  in  regard  to  a  protest  against  Canadian  tea  mer- 
chants who  have  been  selling  teas  in  the  northern  border  of  our 
State.  We  have  always  felt  tnat  the  sale  of  tea  in  this  territory  by 
the  Canadian  merchants  was  unjust  to  us  and  trust  that  you  will  enter 
our  name  in  protest  against  the  Canadian  merchants  coming  here  and 
selling  tea  to  our  trade  when  they  in  turn  charge  a  10  per  cent  dutj  on 
any  teas  that  we  might  sell  in  Canada.  We  consider  such  competition 
to  be  not  only  unfair,  but  unjust.  Canada  merchants  are  closer  to 
our  trade  in  the  North,  consequently  their  freight  rates  are  less. 
They  can  lay  down  teas  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York  for  less 
money  than  we  can,  consequently  we  can  not  compete  with  them,  and 
if  they  are  enjoying  the  privilege  of  selling  tea  in  our  country  without 
paying  taxes  for  the  support  ot  our  Government  we  should  certainly 
have  uie  same  privilege  of  going  into  their  country. 

If  they  will  not  allow  us  to  sell  our  tea  in  their  country  without 
charging  us  a  10  per  cent  duty,  they  should  certainly  be  compelled  to 
pay  the  same  amount  for  the  privilege  of  getting  their  business  in 
our  territory.  Something  ought  to  te  done  about  this  matter,  and 
we  trust  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  see  the  injustice 
and  do  something  to  put  us  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  Cana- 
dians in  selling  tea  m  a  territory  which  justly  belongs  to  us.  If 
something  is  not  done,  it  will  drive  merchants  of  our  standing  out  of 
the  tea  business  all  along  the  northern  border. 
We  remain,  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  C.  WnxiAMs  &  Co. 

W.  11.  Sinclair. 


Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  November  H^  1908. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Banks, 

371  Greenwich  Street^  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest,  and  ask  you  to  present  it 
before  the  Committee  of  Ways  ana  Means  at  Washington,  against 
allowing  the  Canadians  to  come  into  the  State  of  New  York  and  sell 
their  package  teas  without  paying  any  duty.  Here  along  the  frontier 
we  find  this  competition  very  sharp,  and  while  we  are  obligod  to  meet 
the  competition  that  is  incident  to  the  trade  from  those  who  pay  their 
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share  of  taxes  to  the  support  of  the  Government,  we  do  not  think  it  is 
fair  that  the  Canadians  should  be  permitted  to  come  here  and  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  our  trade  without  paying  something  to  the  Government 
for  its  support.  We  strongly  urge  that  CSongress  will  take  this  matter 
up  and  make  provisions  at  least  that  they  can  not  have  the  advantage 
over  people  who  do  business  here  and  pay  the  taxes. 
Yours,  truly, 

BOOMHOWER  GrOCERT  Co. 

A.  D.  BooMHOWER,  President. 


New  York,  November  17 ^  1908, 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Banks,  City, 

Dear  Sir  :  We  would  like  to  voice  our  protest  against  the  unfair- 
ness of  Canadian  competition  in  bulk  and  packet  teas. 

Either  the  American  should  be  protected  by  a  retaliatory  duty  or 
the  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  removed. 

Trusting  that  good  result  will  follow  your  presentation  of  these 
conditions  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  remain. 
Very  truly,  yours,  "^ 

Hall  &  Loudon. 


November  18,  1905. 
To  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  The  trade  in  tea  packed  in  tin,  lead,  and  other 
unusual  coverings  in  denominations  or  5  pounds  and  under  is  grow- 
ing to  large  proportions  in  this  country.  The  trade  in  same  is  in  a 
very  large  degree  controlled  by  foreign  hrms  and  corporations,  against 
which  Government  has  imposed  no  discrimination,  except  as  implied 
in  paragraph  548  of  the  Dmgley  tariff  act,  which  is  not  m  force. 

My  understanding  of  said  paragraph  is  that  it  is  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  impose  a  tax  on  such  coverings 
equal  in  amount  at  least  to  the  duty  we  must  pay  on  lead,  etc.,  and 
the  value  of  the  labor  employed  in" packing,  etc.,  in  addition  which 
would  otherwise  be  enjoyed  by  American  labor. 

I  am  strong  in  the  belief,  and  in  which  I  am  safe  to  say  all  jobbers 
in  teas  agree,  that  it  is  unjust  to  permit  packers  of  teas  in  Canada 
to  ship  teas  in  a  large  way  to  this  country,  the  tea  free  of  duty,  as 
•  well  as  the  lead,  etc.,  in  which  it  is  packed. 

It  is  a  discrimination  against  American  capital  and  labor  to  permit 
teas,  in  the  denominations  mentioned,  into  this  country  from  Great 
Britain,  India,  Ceylon,  Japan,  and  China  without  a  tax  at  least  on 
such  covering,  anci  also  it  places  all  importers,  jobbers,  and  packers 
of  teas  in  this  country  at  an  unfair  disadvantage  against  which  they 
look  and  hope  for  protectioji. 

This  communication  is  not  official,  but  I  am  satisfied  it  will  receive 
consideration.     It  is  suggested  by  my  interest  in  tea,  as  well  as  in  the 

feneral  welfare  of  the  business,  but  should  the  exigency  arise  (which 
hope  it  will)  my  firm  will,  I  believe,  strongly  advocate  such  meas- 
ures as  will  result  in  justice  to  all  parties  in  interest. 
I  am,  honorable  sir. 

Very  respectfully,  R.  C.  Morrison, 

Manager  Tea  Departvient. 
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Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington^  November  £1, 1905, 
R  C.  Morrison, 

Manager  Tea  Department^  Reid^  Murdoch  cfe  Co, 

{Incorporated)  ^  Lake  and  Market  Streets^  Chicago^  III. 
Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  calling  attention 
to  the  large  importations  of  tea  imported  in  5-pound  packages  and 
under,  inclosed  m  what  are  claimed  by  you  to  be  unusual  coverings, 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  this  department  may  find  a  way  of 
assessing  duties  thereon,  in  order  to  protect  domestic  interests,  I  have 
to  inform  you  that  tea  being  free  of  duty  the  usual  and  necessary 
coverings  containing  such  tea  are  likewise  exempt.  It  is  provided, 
however,  under  No.  19  of  the  customs  administrative  act  of  June  10, 
1890,  that  "  if  there  be  used  for  coverings  or  holding  imported 
merchandise,  whether  dutiable  or  free,  any  unusual  article  or  form 
designed  for  use  otherwise  than  in  the  bona  fide  transportation  of 
such  merchandise  to  the  United  States,  additional  duty  shall  be  levied 
and  collected  upon  such  material  or  article  at  the  rate  to  which  the 
same  would  be  subject  if  separately  imported."  The  question  as  to 
whether  a  covering  is  an  unusual  one  is  strictly  a  question  of  fact  to 
be  determined  by  commercial  usage.  The  department  has  heretofore 
contested  several  cases  of  this  kind  in  the  courts,  but  without  success. 
If  you  have  any  particular  cases  in  mind,  and  can  prove  by  competent 
trade  testimony  that  such  coverings  are  unusual,  within  the  meaning 
of  No.  19, 1  would  advise  you  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  collector  of  customs  at  Chicago. 

Respectfully,  J.  B.  Reynolds, 

Assistant  Secretary, 

Chicago,  November  16^  1908, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Banks, 

Care  B,  Fischer  &  Co,^  371  Greenwich  street^  New  York, 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  your  favor  having  relation  to  free  admission 
of  teas  to  this  country  from  Canada. 

As  the  inclosed  copies  of  letters  to  and  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 

0    ment  will  show,  we  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  injustice,  and  are  still 

strong  in  that  opinion,  and  we  endeavored  to  interest  Mr.  Thomas 

Phealan,  of  your  city,  who  was  then  president  of  the  National  Tea 

Association,  in  the  cause. 

The  writer,  on  receipt  of  the  Treasury's  reply,  saw  that  he  had 
overreached  himself  in  the  assertion  that  the  coverings  were  unusual. 
In  a  sense,  it  was  correct,  inasmuch  as  packages  of  1  pound  and  under 
were  an  innovation  conceived  in  ]!ionaon,  and  the  subsequent  success 
was  made  possible  by  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  The  benefit  result- 
ant, however,  should"^  be  enjoyed  by  American  capital  and  labor. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  are  in  thorough  accord  with  the  move- 
ment, and  we  are  very  hopeful  your  presentment  of  the  cause  tnef ore 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  be  successful. 

You  will  kindly  commend  the  writer  to  Mr.  Boutell,  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  who  has  on  a  few  occasions  listened  to  the 
appeals  of  a  committee  of  v^hich  he  was  a  part  on  matters  pertaining 
to  tea. 

Yours,  truly,  REm,  Murdoch  &  Co. 

R.  C.  Morrison. 
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STATEHEKT  OF  S.  LOCKE  BREAtTX,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BICE 
ASSOCIATIOK  OF  AMERICA,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Mr.  Breaux.  The  present  protective  tariff  enjoyed  by  the  rice  in- 
dustry in  this  country  is  as  follows: 

Rice,  broken,  which  will  pass  through  a  sieve  commercially  known  as  No. 

12  wire  sieve,  per  pound cents—  i 

Rice,  cleaned do 2 

Rice,  flour  and  rice  meal do \ 

Rice,  ground  or  granulated : do_ \ 

Rice,  Hawaiian,  broken Free. 

Rice,  hull  ashes,  as  unenumerated  manufactured  articles per  cent—  10 

Japan,  as  unclean cents..  U 

Rice  may  be  cleaned  in  bonded   warehouse,   act   March   24,   1874,   In 

force cents..  I 

Rice  patne,  per  pound do 2 

Taken  from  general  tariff  law  now  in  operation,  enacted  by  act  of 
Congress  July  24,  1897,  has  made  possible  its  development  in  the 
coastal  territory  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  its  further  development 
now  along  the  Mississippi  Biver  in  north  Louisiana,  and  m  the 
prairie  belt  of  the  State  oi  Arkansas.  Where  twenty  years  ago  were 
cattle  ranges  and  open  prairie  lands,  a  wild  and  undeveloped  terri- 
tory, is  to-day  a  section  of  farms,  cities,  and  manufacturing  enter- 
prises, all  of  which  have  come  about  through  the  development  of  the 
rice  industry. 

There  are  estimated  farm  lands  one  and  one-half  million  acres,  of 
^hich  650,000  are  in  actual  cultivation. 

There  are  canal  and  pumping  plants,  157;  added  to  which  are 
estimated  500  farms  irrigated  by  wells;  acreage  prior  to  tariff,  none 
of  record;  acreage  1908,  655,600;  rice  mills,  74. 

Added  to  this  value  is  work  stock,  implements,  and  improvements. 
Further,  there  have  grown  up  cities,  of  which  Crowlev,  Gueydan,  and 
Jennings  are  types  in  Louisiana,  and  Bay  City,  El  Tampo,  Eagle 
Lake,  Ganado,  and  Markham  are  types  in  Texas,  these  cities  being 
exclusively  rice  towns. 

The  foregoing  gives  us  an  aggregate  investment,  due  entirely  to 
rice  of,  say,  $200,000,000. 

Illustrating  that  point,  we  will  take  the  parish  assessments  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana : 

Parish  assessments — State  of  Louisiana, 


Oalcasien 
Cameron.-. 
St.  Londry. 
Vermilion-. 


Parish. 


1880. 


Acadia- - _ $1,300,000 


^,800.000 

3<K).000 

8,000,000 

8(>0,000 


1890. 


6,700,000 

670,000 

4.500.000 

1.800.000 


6,020,000  I  13,970,000 


1000. 


$4,000,000 

10.000,000 

950.000 

4,700.000 

8.000,000 


1908. 


$7,300,000 

84.700.000 

1,400,000 

9,500,000 

6.000.000 


22,650,000  I    57,900,000 


Above  show  enhancement  in  value  in  typical  rice  parishes,  due 
almost  entirely  to  advance  in  rice  culture. 

The  $200,000,000  value  is  all  dependent  upon  the  culture  of  rice, 
that  brings  to  the  farmer  from  $18,000,000  to  $20,000,000  annually 
for  his  product,  and  in  the  turnover,  from  the  time  the  product  leaves 
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the  farm  until  it  gets  to  the  consumer,  a  further  profit  of  $20,000,000 
goes  to  the  middlemen — ^that  is,  the  transportation  lines,  rice  mills, 
and  distributers  generally. 

We  contend  that  in  the  case  of  an  industry  so  vast  as  this,  contrib- 
uting so  largely  to  the  material  welfare,  in  a  broad  sense  applying 
to  all  sections  of  the  'country,  to  ask  the  American  agriculturist,  and 
from  him  on  up  through  the  different  variations  of  labor  who  handle 
rice,  to  ask  them  to  put  their  industry  on  a  basis  where  they  will  have 
to  compete  with  the  rice  of  the  Asiatic  countries  is  to  invite  and  bring 
about  annihilation  of  the  industry. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  investigations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  that  the  rice  produced  in  British  India  and  in 
Burmah  is  on  a  family  basis — ^that  is,  there  is  no  wage  paid— ^and 
after  the  needs  of  the  family  are  taken  out  in  rice  whatever  surplus 
there  is  is  dumped  on  the  market  and  sold  for  what  it  will  bring. 

It  is  a  further  matter  of  fact  that  in  the  matter  of  transportation 
foreign  bottoms  going  to  the  Orient  and  returning  to  the  Continent 
or  to  this  country  will  bring  rice  at  an  incredibly  low  rate  of  freight, 
putting  it  into  our  seaports  at  from  20  to  25  cents  per  100  pounds. 
That  is  diown  by  the  official  records  that  I  would  like  to  have  go  into 
the  record,  showing  a  quotation  from  an  English  firm. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  be  advised  as  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing rice  in  the  United  States,  we  submit  a  typical  statement  show- 
ing what  it  costs  to  produce  rice. 

Taking  the  average  cost  of  farms  farmed  during  the  past  five  years 
by  the  North  American  Land  and  Timber  Company,  of  Lake  Charles, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  some  5,000  acres,  it  is  found  that 
the  cost  is  as  follows: 

Plowing  land,  per  acre $2.00 

Disking  and  harrowing,  per  acre ,75 

Seeding  and  rolling  and  seed,  per  acre 2.50 

liooklng  after  water  and  crop  ninety  days  in  summer,  per  acre 1.80 

Cutting  and  shocking,  per  acre 2.00 

Thrashing,  sacks,  and  hauling  to  warehouse,  per  acre 4.00 

Cost  of  loading  rough  rice  on  the  cars,  insurance,  storage,  and  ware- 

hou^,  per  acre .75 

Cost  to  the  farmer  for  water,  per  acre,  about 5.  50 

Interest  on  mules,  farming  machinery,  and  land,  per  acre 4. 00 

Fertilizer 1.  00 

Total 24.30 

We  further  present  several  statements  just  as  they  come  to  us  from 
the  farmer,  and,  under  average  conditions,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  total  cost  runs  from  $21  to  $30  per  acre. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  labor  to-day  on  the  farm  gets 
$1.50  per  workday,  as  against  $1  per  day  ten  years  ago,  not  to  men- 
tion the  increased  cost  of  feedstuffs,  mules,  farming  implements,  and 
so  forth. 

As  the  average  yield  per  acre,  as  per  figures  of  the  United  States 
Government,  is  30.6  busnels  per  acre  for  the  past  ten  years,  or  1,377 
pounds  per  acre,  the  equivalent  of  8J  commercial  barrels,  and  as  the 
average  prices  for  the  past  ten  years  have  been,  sav,  $3  per  barrel,  or 
$25.50  per  acre,  on  the  plantation,  one  can  see  tnat  the  margin  of 
profit  is  not  any  greater  than  it  should  be. 
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The  foregoing  premises  considered,  the  rice  interests  of  these 
United  States  of  America  pray  and  ask  that  the  pi'esent  tariff  condi- 
tions, in  so  far  as  they  affect  rice,  be  not  disturbed. 

As  a  matter  of  information  to  the  committee,  I  was  here  when  the 
gentleman  from  Italy,  I  believe,  talked  about  Italian  rice,  the  amount 
of  Italian  rice  that  comes  into  this  country.  I  have  not  the  statistics, 
because  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  statistician,  but  as  a  matter  of  trade 
knowledge  I  know  it  is  very  small — it  amounts  to  very  little.  We 
get,  for  instance,  a  certain  amount  of  Valencian  rice  from  Spain  for 
our  Spanish  residents  in  the  United  States.  In  San  Francisco  there 
are  a  certain  set  of  Chinamen  who  insist  on  getting  rice  imported 
from  their  country. 

So  when  you  specialize  on  rice,  the  different  rices  of  that  kind  in 
the  aggregate  do  not  amount  to  very  much. 

A  gentleman  got  up  and  spoke  here  on  the  matter  of  Porto  Rico, 
900,000,000  poimds.  The  Porto  Rican  market,  when  we  first  got  in 
there,  only  took  our  very  cheapest  grade,  rice  that  in  this  country  we 
call  screens  and  second  head  and  the  medium  and  lower  grades,  and 
we  are  selling  to  that  territory  to-day,  and  have  been  straight  along, 
c.  i.  f.  to  San  Juan  and  other  points  rice  that  will  not  average  over 
3J  cents  delivered.  So  that  even  if  the  duty  was  removed  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  there  would  not  be  a  difference  of  2  cents  to  them, 
because  you  can  not  import  the  rice  into  Porto  Rico  or  this  country  for 
less  than — well,  from  2  cents  to  2^  cents.  You  add  the  duty  to  that 
and  you  get  what  it  costs  us.  I  am  not  referring  now  to  brewer's  rice, 
which  is  a  different  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  What  quality  of  rice  do  they  use  in  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Breaux.  They  have  gradually  improved  the  grade  that  they 
take  from  us. 

The  Chairman.  Thej-  have  acquired  a  better  taste  under  the  Amer- 
ican plan  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  Since  we  have  educated  them  up  to  a  better  grade, 
yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  choice  rice  that  is  grown  in  Louisiana  is  the 
best  rice  that  is  produced  anywhere  in  the  world,  is  it  not?        • 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  would  not  dare  say  that  before  gentlemen  from  the 
Carolinas  and  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Well,  I  will  modify  the  question  and  say  the  rice 
produced  in  our  southern  tier  of  States  is  the  best  rice  produced  any- 
where in  the  world,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Breaux.  Yes,  sir;  both  as  to  what  we  call  the  Honduras  and 
the  screened  head  rice,  that  is  the  best  rice  anywhere. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  that  improvement  in  rice  has  been  imder  the 
fostering  influence  of  a  protective  system? 

Mr.  Breaux.  Unquestionably,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  BouTELii.  I  take  it  that  rice  is  not  the  only  article  in  which 
the  good  people  of  Louisiana  are  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  Breaux.  No  ;  we  have  some  sugar  people  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  have  some  sulphur  there? 

Mr.  Breaux.  Yes ;  we  have  some  sulphur. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  lumber? 

Mr.  Breaux.  Yes ;  we  have  lumber  also. 

Mr.  Boutell.  In  other  words,  the  good  people  of  Louisiana  are  in 
favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  are  in  favor  of  the  protective  policy? 
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Mr.  Breaux.  I  should  say  commercially  they  are,  yes;  although 
politically  they  are  not. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  am  asking  as  to  what  they  are  in  favor  of  commer- 
cially. This  committee  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  politics. 
This  committee  is  dealing  with  exclusively  commercial,  fiscal,  and 
financial  questions. 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Take  it,  then,  as  a  revenue  policy,  the  people  of 
Louisiana  are  in  favor  of  a  protective  policy  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  should  sav  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.^  Historically  Louisiana  was  a  Whig  State,  a  pro- 
tective State? 

Mr.  Breaux.  Yes;  and  she  is  now,  in  fact. 

]VIr.  BouTELL.  And  not  only  the  rice  culture,  but  the  sugar  culture 
and  lumber  culture  have  grown  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
protective  tariff? 

Mr.  Breaux.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  thing  about  the  rice  business  I  have  not  been  able 
to  understand,  and  that  is  why  more  people  in  the  United  States  do 
not  eat  rice.  ^ 

Mr.  Breaux.  Well,  from  my  view  point  it  is  because  the  distribu- 
ting end  of  the  business  has  not  kept  up  with  the  agricultural  end 
of  It 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  know  what  the  trouble  was,  but  I  wondered 
-why  the  consumption  had  not  grown  more.    It  is  increasing,  is  it? 

Mr.  Breaux.  Oh,  yes.  I  believe  the  per  capita  consumption  now 
is  probably  between  7  and  8  pounds,  including  what  we  import. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  food  articles  that  we 
can  get,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Breaux.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  witness  whether  there  is  competi- 
tion in  the  prices  of  rice  or  are  the  prices  fixed  by  any  trust  ? 

Mr.  *Breaux.  There  is  decided  competition,  that  is  the  trouble. 
We  are  free  lances,  and  we  are  cutting  each  other's  throats,  so  to 


Mr.  Pou.  It  was  stated  somewhere  that  one  concern  monopolized 
the  business  to  a  large  extent  and  fixed  the  price — something  tg  that 
effect. 

Mr.  Breaux.  No;  I  will  explain  that  to  you,  sir.  The  National 
Rice  Milling  Company,  in  New  Orleans,  is  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  rice.  They  are  the  largest  distributers  of  rice.  Their  capacity, 
we  will  say,  is  about  5,000  sacks  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  against  the 
next  mill  having  a  capacity  of  probably  2,000  or  2,600.  There  are 
only  two  of  that  size.  Naturally  a  concern  of  that  size  exercises  a 
great  influence  on  prices.  They  are  the  only  concern,  I  believe,  which 
has  buyers  covering  every  section  that  rice  is  raised  in.  For  that 
reason,  of  course,  they  are  often  accused  of  trying  to  control  the  situ- 
ation, and  they  do  to  that  extent;  but  so  far  as  any  combination  in 
the  sense  of  there  being  a  trust  or  a  price  fixed  is  concerned,  the  his- 
tory of  the  business  snows  that  rice  varies  from  2J  up  to  5J,  and 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  trust,  or  the  fixing  of  any  price. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  the  price  now  ? 
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Mr.  Breaux.  I  got  a  letter  to-day  from  my  firm.  We  sold  some 
Japan  rice  for  $3.50  per  barrel,  and  our  Honduras  at  $3.65. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  the  market  price  of  the  rice  raised  in  the  South? 

Mr.  Breaux.  The  average  market  price  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  state  in  this  pamphlet  it  is  my  belief  at  the  plan- 
tation about  $3  per  barrel.  We  figure  it  on  362  pounds  to  the  barrel, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Government's  figures  of  45  pounds  to  the 
bushel  basket. 

Mr.  Pou.  It  is  profitable  at  that? 

Mr.  Brsaux.  I  should  say  not,  for  the  reason  that  the  average  man 
knows  when  he  gets  into  rice,  but  he  never  knows  when  he  gets  out. 

Mr.  Cjlark.  You  have  to  be  a  good  deal  more  careful  oi  your  rice 
crop  than  you  do  oiE  a  crop  of  wheat,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Brbaux.  Well,  as  an  agricultural  problem,  for  instance,  the 
Mississippi  River  planters  wull  start  plowing  in  December  and  break 
up  their  land  sometimes  two  or  three  times  during  the  winter.  And 
in  February  and  March  they  try  to  put  the  seed  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  get  for  a  bushel  of  rice — 45  pounds! 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  should  say  70  cents.  It  will  average  about  that 
now;  it  has  been  a  little  higher  than  that.  Our  market  this  year 
opened  up  to  about  a  basis  oi  $1.10. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  rice  was  advertised  like  postum,  for  instance. 
Do  you  not  suppose  that  the  consumption  of  it  would  be  increased 
tenfold  in  the  next  twenty  years? 

Mr.  Brbaux.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  it.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Rice  Association  of  America  to  try  and  educate 
the  selling  end  of  the  business,  so  that  the  consumption  of  rice  will 
be  increased. 

Mr.  Underwood.  AVhat  do  you  say  is  the  profit  to  an  agriculturist 
in  an  acre  of  rice? 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  should  figure  it,  including  interest 

Mr.  Underwood.  Leave  tne  interest  out 

Mr.  Brbaux.  I  should  say  the  average  man  that  comes  along  and 
makes  $6  or  $8  per  acre  would  be  entirely  satisfied  with  that;  he 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  year's  work  if  he  made  that 
much  an  acre. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  he  pay  for  that  land? 

Mr.  Breaux.  If  he  is  near  a  railroad  he  pays  from  $50  to  $60  or 
$75  an  acre  for  it;  if  he  goes  out  6  or  7  miles  from  the  railroad  it 
would  cost  him  probably  $25  to  $30  an  acre,  and  if  he  is  12  or  13  miles 
away  from  the  railroad  he  could  get  it  for  $15  to  $18  an  acre.  I  am 
giving  my  idea  of  what  the  general  average  would  be. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  hauling,  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  I  don't  know ;  I  have  not  figured  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  they  have  good  or  bad  roads  in  the  rice 
country  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  In  our  country  the  roads  are  bad. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  costs  you  something  like  75  cents  a  ton,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  Breaux.  We  figure  it  on  the  sack  basis  entirely.  Let  us  see; 
I  have  seen  a  time  when  a  team  of  four  mules  could  not  haul  over 
6  sacks  of  rice  to  market  and  could  not  make  over  1  trip  a  day ;  then 
again  I  have  seen  it  where  such  a  team  could  haul  30  sacks.    As  a 
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rule,  however,  the  farmer  accumulates  a  quantity  of  rice,  and  then 
when  he  is  not  working  at  anything  else  he  hauls  it.  If  yoil  want  to 
have  rice  hauled  they  diarge  you  10  cents  a  sack. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  You  say  a  man  does  not  make  over  $6  or  $7  an 
acre? 

Mr.  Breaitx.  Sometimes  he  does. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  the  average  season  ? 

Mr.  Breaux.  On  the  average  $6  or  $8  an  acre  Would  satisfy  hint, 
in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  does  not  include  the  interest  on  his  invest- 
ment? 

Mr.  Cl^vrk.  What  part  of  the  rice  consumed  in  the  United  States 
is  raised  in  the  United  States,  roughly  estimated  ? 

Mr.  Breatjx.  I  can  not  quote  the  statistics,  but  in  the  month  of 
August  I  figured  that  the  United  States  consumed  about  6,300,000 
bags,  or  that  would  be  6,300,000,000  pounds,  and  the  United  States 
makes  about  from  5,000,000  to  5,250,000  bags. 

Mr.  Clark.  At  the  rate  the  rice  industry  is  increasing  in  the  South, 
especially  Louisiana  and  Texas,  it  will  not  be  very  many  years  before 
we  can  produce  all  we  use? 

!Mr.  Breaux.  It  is  our  hope  and  belief  that  if  we  are  given  the 
benefit  of  the  present  protection,  in  a  verv'  few  years  we  will  be  able 
to  produce  all  the  rice  that  is  consumed  in  the  entire  United  States. 
I  believe  the  more  we  distribute  the  production  of  rice  the  cheaper'  we 
will  be  able  to  put  the  rice  to  the  consumer.  That  is,  we  will  be 
able  to  eliminate  the  fictitious  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  some  time  in  the  sweet  by  and  bye  we  will  be  able  to 
take  the  tariff  off  and  still  produce  all  the  rice  that  is  consumed? 

Mr.  Breaux.  When  that  comes,  I  fear  I  will  be  out  of  the  business. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  H.  P.  McFADDIN,  OF  BEAITHONT,  TEX. 

Mr.  McFaddin.  I  agree  with  nearly  everything  my  associate  says, 
but  we  have  one  proposition  that  I  dissent  with  tnem  on,  and  that  is 
in  regard  to  brewer's  rice. 

Brewer's  rice  to-day  has  a  tariff  of  25  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  I 
want  to  increase  that  one-half  a  cent  a  pound,  or  50  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  believe  the  brewer  is  the  proper 
man  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  protection.  I  believe  it  should  go  to 
the  farmer  instead  of  to  the  brewer,  and  for  this  reason :  Germany 
frets  nearly  all  the  Burma  or  India  rice,  because  of  the  mills  in 
Germany,  the  large  polishing  mills  that  finish  the  rice  up  and  put  it 
on  the  market.  Germany  will  not  permit  the  use  of  brewer's  nee  to 
be  made  for  the  brewers  in  Germany,  because  it  comes  in  competition 
with  com  and  barley  of  their  farmers,  if  it  is  raised  in  Germany. 
Consequently,  she  importing  this  great  amount  of  Burma  or  India 
rice,  they  have  a  very  cheap  price  in  the  way  of  brewer's  rice,  and  on 
the  top  of  that  they  have  a  cheaper  freight  rate  from  Gentiany  to 
St.  Louis  than  we  have  from  Beaumont  to  St.  Louis  or  from  Beau- 
mont to  New  York. 

Now,  they  can  bring  brewers  rice  into  Now  York  for  about  10 
cents  a  hundred,  and  it  costs  us  by  our  coastwise  boats  and  also  by 
rail  30  cents  a  hundred  from  Beaumont,  Tex.,  or  New  Orleans. 
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I  believe  New  Orleans  has  a  35-cent  rate;  we  have  a  30-cent  rate. 
I  am  a  Texas  man,  and  I  am  talking  particularly  for  Texas  now. 

In  the  rate  to  St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee  they  brin^  it  through 
from  Hamburg,  Germany,  ship  it  over  our  railroads  to  bt.  Louis  for 
17  cents,  while  it  costs  us  20  cents  to  St.  Louis.  They  go  into  New 
York  on  a  10-cent  rate,  where  it  costs  us  30  cents.  Thereby  they 
have  overshadowed  or  equalized  their  import  duty  by  reason  of 
tJieir  cheap  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  water  rate  from  down  in  Texas  to  New  York 
30  cents? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir;  and  no  foreign  boat,  you  know,  is  allowed 
to  do  any  coastwise  trade.  It  is  something  we  can  not  help.  And 
when  we  talk  about  their  shipping  rice  right  through  our  town  to  St. 
Louis,  foreign  rice  from  a  foreign  country,  cheaper  than  we  can,  they 
say  we  can  not  do  anything  about  that,  because  it  is  not  commerce 
in  the  United  States ;  it  is  foreign  commerce,  and  they  make  the  rate 
on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  through  rate,  ocean  and  all  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  through  rate ;  that  is  what  it  is,  but 
the  railroad  gets  its  end  of  it,  the  proportion  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  we  get  that  14-foot  channel  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  Gulf,  you  will  be  worse  off  than  you  are  now,  then  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  I  suspect  we  will,  so  far  as  the  brewers  are  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  think  the  brewers  need  this  protection.  Then  thev 
had  it  reduced  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound.  We  were  not  raising  much 
rice  in  the  United  States,  and  we  were  selling  all  the  rice  we  raised 
without  any  trouble,  and  we  have  not  asked  for  anything.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  we  have  asked  for  anything,  and  my  friends,  while 
they  think  it  is  a  good  thing,  did  not  have  the  nerve  to  get  up  and 
ask  for  it.  I  have  found  out  in  my  life  that  there  are  a  great  many 
things  we  miss  by  not  asking  for  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  explain  the  difference  to  me  between 
brewer's  rice  and  ordinary  rice? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir;  brewer's  rice  is  the  smallest  rice  we  make; 
it  goes  through  what  we  call  a  No.  12  sieve,  and  only  has  a  25  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  duty. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  broken  rice? 

Mr.  McFadden.  Yes ;  broken  rice.  Not  broken  rice  altogether,  be- 
cause we  have  other  broken  rices,  but  none  as  small  as  that  brewer's 
rice.  The  brewer's  rice  can  only  be  used  for  brewers,  because  it  kind 
of  cakes  up  in  a  mush :  it  is  like  grit  in  reference  to  corn. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  the  slack  of  the  crop  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  lowest-grade  rice  we  have,  and 
they  put  that  rice  in  here  for  about  $1.90  to  $1.92  a  hundred  pounds, 
or  $1.95  a  hundred  pounds.  Of  course  that  reduces  our  rice  to  about 
1|  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  Brewers'  rice  occupies  about  the  same  status  with  refer- 
ence to  the  rice  we  eat  that  grits  bears  to  hominy  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes;  something  on  the  same  order. 

We  have,  then,  second  head,  which  is  half  grain,  three-quarter 
grain,  and  quarter  grain,  and  then  we  have  screenings,  that  come  be- 
tween that  and  the  brewers'  rice,  and  then  the  lowest-grade  rice  we 
have  in  the  brewers'  rice.  Now,  Mr.  Brewer,  in  the  first  place  makes 
his  contracts  over  there  for  a  great  amount  of  this  rice,  and  he  gets 
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a  cheap  rate.  He  also  sends  men  out  in  this  country  and  makes  con- 
tracts. They  send  a  buyer  down  to  our  country  that  buys  for  these 
brewers.  He  represents  that  he  is  a  broker,  and  he  is  to  have  10 
cents  a  sack  off.  The  brewer  gets  that.  We  have  to  give  that  10 
cents  a  sack  off  as  brokerage.  Now,  if  our  rice  happens  to  be  seedy 
they  say,  "Oh,  well,  your  rice  is  seedy,"  and  that  knocks  some- 
thing off. 

If  we  had  a  certain  amount  of  red  rice,  they  give  a  less  price  for 
that  kind  of  rice. 

I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  to  sell  our  brewers'  rice  this  year  at 
$1.50.  It  went  as  low  as  $1.25  and  $1.30  during  1893,  when  we  had 
the  big  crop.  We  are  trying  down  there  to  get  about  $3  a  bag  for 
our  rice  this  year.    I  have  my  doubts  whether  we  will  get  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  For  brewers'  rice? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  No;  for  our  rough  rice;  what  we  call  the  rough 
rice  of  the  farmer.  It  is  going  to  run  from  2J  to  3J.  We  have  sold 
some  rice  as  high  as  3|,  very  choice  rice.    That  is  in  the  rough. 

Our  best  clean  rice  is  bringing  about  5  cents  a  pound.  Our  best 
dean  rices  are  bringing  to-day  about  5  cents  a  pound,  and  from  that 
on  down 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  percentage  of  the  crop  is  this  brewers'  rice? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  From  8  to  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  mean  by  polishing  rice  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  In  the  first  place,  our  rice  goes  up  into  the  fourth 
floor  and  it  is  cleaned,  and  then  the  hull  is  taken  off,  and  then  it  goes 
through  what  we  call  our  "  cones,"  and  we  take  off  the  bran,  and  then 
we  send  it  to  the  brush,  made  out  of  wool,  sheepskins,  and  it  is  run 
around  in  there  and  we  take  off  what  we  call  the  polish.  This  bran 
and  polish  is  used  as  a  by-product,  as  a  feed,  mixing  with  feed,  and 
so  forth.    Most  of  the  by-products  go  to  Germany. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  take  it  off  to  make  it  palatable,  or  on  account  of 
making  it  look  better? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Simplv  to  please  the  eye.  We  take  off  three-sixths, 
I  claim,  of  the  rice  in  order  to  please  the  eye.  He  does  not  care  about 
his  stomach ;  it  is  the  eye  we  have  to  please.  I  went  into  the  rice  busi- 
ness about  eight  years  ago,  and  I  have  found  the  conditions  this  way 
and  I  have  not  tried  to  change  the  education  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  it  did  not  run  through  that  polishing  machine, 
would  it  be  white? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  No;  it  would  be  dark;  it  would  be  a  dark,  heavy- 
looking  color,  and  it  would  not  be  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  they  not  been  experimenting  to  see  if  they  could 
make  paper  out  of  rice  straw? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes;  but  it  is  a  failure  because  wood  pulp  is 
cheaper.  Wood  pulp  would  have  to  get  to  $17  or  $18  a  ton  before 
it  will  be  possible  to  do  that.  This  summer  I  was  North,  and  I 
thought  I  would  look  into  the  paper  business  and  see  if  there  was 
anything  in  it,  and  I  went  into  a  pulp  mill  in  Bangor,  and  they  told 
me  they  had  $2,000,000  invested  in  the  plant,  and  they  didn't  know 
whether  they  would  make  any  money  this  year,  and  I  concluded  I  did 
not  want  to  try  that. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  What  is  the  present  rice  acreage  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  About  250,000  acres. 
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Mr.  BouxELL.  What  was  it,  say,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  it  was  veiy  little.  It  has 
grown  up  within  the  last  twelve  years. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  This  entire  industry  ? 

Mr.  McFaddix.  Yes;  those  canals  and  mills  ajid  all  the  industries. 
And  I  will  state  further  that  our  rice  men  are  not  making  any  money. 
We  make  a  little  money  one  year  and  lose  it  the  next  year. 

I  will  say  further  that  it  takes  about  five  or  six  thousand  dollars 
for  a  man  to  start  out  to  raise  rice  in  the  rice  belt.  Secondly,  it  takes 
a  pretty  strong  farmer  or  somebody  has  to  back  him  to  get  him 
started. 

Our  machinery  is  high,  our  implements  are  high,  our  thrashing 
machines,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  rice  farmers  this  year  that  are  going 
to  lose  money.  Half  the  rice  farmers  in  my  county  and  State  will 
lose  money  tnis  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  trouble  with  the  pigeons  eating  the  rice  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  No;  but  the  ducks  and  birds  give  it  Hail  Colum- 
bia. We  have  birds  down  there  by  the  million,  and  I  have  known 
men  to  lose  two  to  tliree  sacks  to  the  acre  by  reason  of  the  ducks 
and  birds. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  With  this  quarter  of  a  million  acres  devoted  to  rice 
in  the  past  ten  years  in  Texas  alone,  in  your  opinion  a  repeal  of  this 
duty  or  diminution  of  the  present  duty  on  rice  would  work  a  great 
injury  to  the  rice  industry? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  No;  it  would  simply  wipe  us  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Our  plants  would  be  shut  down,  and  the  farms  would  go  back 
to  waste  land. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  would  not  be  injurious;  it  would  be  annihilation, 
you  think  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  That  is  what  it  would  be. 

Another  thing:  About  every  five  years  we  have  to  turn  out  this 
land  on  account  of  red  rice.  We  have  what  we  call  "  red  rice."  No- 
body knows  how  it  comes  or  anything  about  it,  but  it  comes  along 
and  takes  possession  of  our  fields,  and  it  gets  so  red  we  have  to  take 
it  out  in  order  to  g:et  rid  of  it.  It  has  to  be  plowed  under  in  order 
to  get  thoroughly  rid  of  it  then,  and  they  let  it  come  up  and  graze  it 
off.    That  is  the  onl^  way  to  do. 

And  then,  the  irrigation  of  this  property,  holding  the  water  on  it 
so  long,  from  3  to  6  inches  deep,  from  about  ninety  to  one  hundred 
days,  that  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  soil.  Usually  the  first  three 
crops  that  we  get  off  our  rice  farms  are  the  best,  and  then  it  begins  to 
diminish,  and  not  being  in  the  business  lon^^,  we  are  doing  pretty  well, 
because  we  had  all  new  land,  and  instead  of  raising  8  and  10  sacks 
to  the  acre,  we  have  been  raising  from  10  to  14  sacks  to  the  acre.  But 
now  our  lands  are  deteriorating,  and  we  have  to  fertilize,  and  it  is 
going  to  take  several  years  of  fertilization  to  keep  up. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  say  you  make  an  acre  on  rice  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  About  $4  an  acre  would  be  an  average  price  to 
make  on  land,  but  lots  of  farmers  this  year  will  not  make  that 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  you  are  in  a  business  where  you  are  only 
making  $4  an  acre  on  your  land  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Lots  of  the  farmers  won't  make  that  much. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  the  average? 
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Mr.  McFaddin.  Four  dollars? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  McFaddin.  It  has  been  uj)  to  the  present  time,  on  account  of 
our  lands  being  new  and  the  prices  being  very  good.  Now,  prices 
have  gone  down,  and  the  lands  have  gone  down,  too. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  not  better  agricultural  business  in  Texas 
than  raising  rice  at  $1  an  acre  profit? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  No,  sir ;  there  is  nothing  any  better  than  that  that 
I  know  of.    It  is  very  good,  but  it  is  a  very  risky  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Four  dollars  an  acre  is  very  good,  you  think  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  not  make  a  great  deal  more  than  that? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  I  mean  this :  Where  a  man  goes  and  rents  the  land 
and  buys  the  water.  The  majority  of  our  rice  farmers  do  not  own  a 
foot  of  land,  and  won't  buy  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  my  question  is,  How  much  do  you  make,  not 
counting  the  rent  of  the  land  ?  What  profits  do  you  make  on  the  land 
that  go  toward  paying  the  interest  on  the  investment? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Half  of  my  farmers  this  year  will  make  money 
and  the  other  half  won't.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  much  they  wiU 
make 

Mr.  Underwood.  But,  on  an  average,  how  much  do  you  make? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  From  $4  to  $5  an  acre  would  be  a  big  average  for 
a  farmer  to  make  in  my  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  much  of  this  rice  that  you  class  as  brewer's 
rice  do  you  produce  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  5,600,000  bags. 

Mr.  Eandell.  About  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  increase  that  by  putting  screen- 
ines  in  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  much  is  imported  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  other  uses  could  you  make  of  that  rice? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Randell.  Could  you  use  it  for  hog  feed  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  We  could  use  it  for  hog  feed  at  a  cent  and  a  half 
or  2  cents  a  pound,  and  we  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  is  what  you  want  as 
the  duty  on  it  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes;  instead  of  a  quarter.     It  is  a  quarter  now. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  reference  to  your  freight  rates,  have  you  tried 
to  get  any  relief  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  My  understanding  is,  this  being  a  foreign  rate 
made  across  the  water,  a  through  rate,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  could  not  handle  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  think  you  are  at  the  mercy,  then,  of  parties 
who  contract  abroad  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  say  they  can  deliver  cheaper  from  foreign 
countries  to  St.  Louis,  and  go  by  rail  from  Galveston,  than  you  can 
send  your  rice  by  rail  from  Galveston  to  St.  Louis  ? 

Mr.  McFaddin.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  say. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?     If  not,  that 
closes  the  hearing  on  rice,  and  we  will  next  take  up  the  nursery  stock. 
(Mr.  Breaux  and  Mr.  McFaddin  filed  the  following  papers:) 

BRIEF  OF  THE  RICE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  REPRESEinE]) 
BT  ITS  PRESIDENT,  S.  LOCKE  BREAUX,  COVERING  A  MEMBER- 
SHIP OF  1,234  MEMBERS,  EVERT  ONE  OF  WHOM  IS  A  FABME£ 
OR  RAISER  OF  RICE. 

The  present  protective  tariff  enjoyed  by  the  rice  industry  of  this 
country 

Duty  on  rice. 

[Taken  from  general  tariff  law  now  in  operation,  enacted  by  act  of  Congress  July  24, 1897.] 

Rice,  broken,  which  will  pass  through  a  sieve,  commerclaUy  known  as 

No.  12  wire  sieve,  per  pound cents-.  I 

Rice,  cleaned do 2 

Rice,  flour  and  rice  meal do i 

Rice,  ground  or  granulated do \ 

Rice,  Hawaiian,  broken Free. 

Rice,  hull  ashes,  as  unenumerated  manufactured  article per  cent—  10 

Japan,  as  uncleaned cents—  li 

Rice,  may  be  cleaned  In  bonded  warehouse    (act   March  24,   1874,  in 

force)    cents—  f 

Rice  patne,  per  pound do 2 

has  made  possible  its  development  in  the  coastal  territory  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas,  and  its  further  development  now  along  the  Mississippi 
River  in  nortn  Louisiana,  and  in  the  prairie  belt  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas.  Where  twenty  years  ago  were  cattle  ranges  and  open 
prairie  lands,  a  wild  and  imdeveloped  territory,  is  to-day  a  section 
of  farms,  cities,  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  all  of  which  have 
come  about  through  the  development  of  the  rice  industry. 

There  are  estimated  farm  lands,  1,600,000  acres;  of  which  650,000 
are  in  actual  cultivation. 

There  are  canal  and  pumping  plants,  167;  added  to  which  are 
estimated  600  farms  irrigated  by  wells;  acreage,  prior  to  tariff,  none 
of  record. 

The  Twelfth  Census  (vol.  6,  part  2,  1899)  gives  us  acreage,  Loui- 
siana, 201  ,G85;  Texas,  8,711;  acreage  of  1908,  ()56,600;  rice  mills,  74. 

Added  to  this  value  is  work,  stock,  implements,  and  improvements. 
Further,  cities,  of  which  Crowley,  Gueydan,  and  Jennings  are  types 
in  Louisiana,  and  Bay  City,  El  Campo,  Eagle  Lake,  Ganado,  and 
Markham  are  types  in  Texas,  these  cities  being  exclusively  rice  towns. 

The  foregoing  gives  us  an  aggregate  investment,  due  entirely  to 
rice,  of,  say,  $200,000,000.  All  directly  dependent  upon  the  culture  of 
rice  that  brings  to  the  farmer  from  $18,000,000  to  $20,000,000  annually 
for  his  product,  and  in  the  turnover  from  the  time  that  the  product 
leaves  farm  until  it  gets  to  the  consumer  a  further  amount  of 
$20,000,000  goes  to  the  middle  men — that  is,  the  transportation  lines, 
rice  mills,  jobbers,  and  distributers  generally. 

We  contend  that  an  industry  so  vast  as  this  and  contributing  so 
largely  to  the  material  welfare — in  a  broad  sense — applying  to  all 
sections  of  the  country — that  to  ask  the  American  agriculturist,  and 
from  him  on  up  through  the  different  variations  of  American  labor 
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who  handle  rice,  to  ask  them  to  put  their  industry  on  a  basis  where 
they  will  have  to  compete  with  the  rice  of  the  Asiatic  countries  is  to 
invite  and  bring  about  annihilation  of  the  industry. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  investigation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  that  the  rice  produced  m  British  India  and 
Burma  is  on  a  family  basis — that  is,  there  is  no  wage  paid,  and, 
after  the  needs  of  the  family  are  taken  out  in  rice,  tnat  whatever 
surplus  there  is  is  dumped  on  the  market  and  sold  for  what  it  will 
bring. 

It  is  a  further  matter  of  fact  that  in  the  matter  of  transportation 
foreign  bottoms  going  to  the  Orient  and  returning  either  to  the  Con- 
tinent or  to  this  country  will  bring  rice  at  an  incredible  rate  of 
freight,  putting  it  into  our  seaports  at  from  20  to  25  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

(See  Weeklv  Rice  Report  of  date  October  29, 1908,  last  item,  show- 
ing freights,  ^March-April,  loading  at  20  shillings  per  long  ton  of 
2,240  pounds,  which  figures  out  about  22  cents.) 

In  contradistinction  to  this,  it  costs  us  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
from  our  outports  30  to  40  cents  per  100  pounds  and  to  the  Pacific 
coast  55  cents  per  100  pounds. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  be  advised  as  to  the  cost  of  raising 
rice  in  these  United  States,  as  against  that  of  the  Asiatic  countries, 
we  submit  statements  from  various  farmers  throughout  the  belt  show- 
ingin  different  sections  what  it  costs  to  make  rice. 

We  present  these  papers  just  as  they  come  to  us  from  the  farmer, 
and,  under  average  conditions,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  total  cost 
runs  from  $21  to  $30  per  acre. 

We  bring  attention  to  the  fact  that  labor  to-day  on  farms  gets 
$1.60  average  per  workday  as  against  $1  per  man  ten  years  ago,  not  to 
mention  increased  cost  or  f eedstuffs,  mules,  farming  implements,  etc. 

As  the  average  yield  per  acre,  as  per  figures  of  the  United  States 
Government,  is  30-ft^  bushels  per  acre  for  flie  past  ten  years,  or  1,377 
pounds  per  acre,  the  equivalent  of  8J  commercial  barrels,  and  as  the 
average  prices  for  the  past  ten  years  is,  say,  $3  per  barrel,  or  $25.50 
per  acre  on  plantation,  one  can  see  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  not  any 
greater  than  it  should  be. 

The  foregoing  premises  considered,  the  rice  interests  of  these 
United  States  of  America  pray  and  ask  that  the  present  tariff  con- 
ditions, in  so  far  as  they  affect  rice,  be  not  disturbed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  Locke  Breaux  President^ 
H.  G.  Chalklet,  Director^ 
J.  E.  Broussard,  Director^ 

P.  S.  LOVELL, 

Committee, 
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GxJETDAN,  La.,  November  10^  1908. 


Mr.  S.  Locke  Breaux, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  herewith  hand  you  data  of  my  rice  farming  since  I 
began  in  1899,  viz : 


Year. 

Acres 

Average 

Cost  per 

Price 

planted. 

yield. 

sack. 

sold. 

1800 

200 

10 

$2.40 
2.60 

9B.00 

800 

11 

8.60 

1901 

850 
400 

9 

9 

2.60 
2.75 

8.75 

1902 

4.00 

1903 

400 

11             2.25 

2.75 

1904 

425 

11  '          2.25 

1.50 

1005 _ 

850 

10  1          2.50 

8.00 

1906 . ..._.__. 

800 

9            2.25 

8.80 

1907 

276 

8  :          2.40 

8.60 

1908 

260 

7  :         2.00 



I  respectfully  submit  the  above  data. 


W.  D.  Spencer. 


Mr. 


Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  November  Hy  1908. 
S.  Locke  Breaux, 

New  Orleans,  La, 
Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  for  itemized  statements 
showing  cost  of  raising  rice,  we  inclose  herewith  two  statements,  one 
from  J.  C.  Reynolds  estimating  the  cost  at  $29  per  acre  and  one  from 
T.  W.  Hughen  estimating  same  at  $24.68. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  N.  McRetnolds. 


Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  November  13^  1908. 
Port  Arthur  Rice  Milling  Company, 

CUy. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  yours  of  yesterday,  the  cost  of  growing 
rice,  based  on  the  average  wages  for  men  and  teams  paid  the  past 
seven  years,  will  approximate  about  as  follows : 

Preparing  the  seed  bed  and  seeding  (exclusive  of  the  seed) $6u65 

Seed,  i)er  acre 3.08 

Harvesting  and  threshing,  and  levee  man 11.20 

Superintendence  and  repairs 3.00 

Hauling  crop  to  market .75 

24.68 

At  the  present  rate  of  wages  on  public  work — i.  e.,  $5  for  man,  team, 
and  wagon — these  figures  would  be  too  low",  but  the  above  is  about  the 
average. 

The  land  rent  per  acre  in  this  vicinity  is  two  sacks,  or  360  pounds 
per  acre. 

The  water  rent  is  two  sacks,  or  $6  per  acre. 

In  the  above  I  am  giving  an  average,  approximately.  Somfe  years, 
it  is  true,  with  favorable  weather  conditions,  it  is  pos.sible  to  plant 
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for  less  money,  but  we  frequently  have  to  replant ;  as,  for  instance, 
two  years  ago  some  fields  were  replanted  as  many  as  fourvtimes,  and 
there  is  seldom  a  year  that  some  replanting  is  not  necessary. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Thos.  W.  Hughen. 


Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  November  13, 1908. 
Port  Arthur  Rice  Mhi^ing  Company, 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. 
GfiXTLEMEN :  Replying  to  yours  of  11th  instant,  asking  me  for  esti- 
mate of  actual  cost  of  raising  rice  in  this  section,  beg  leave  to  hand 
you  following  figures,  based  on  seven  years'  consecutive  rice  fanning 
in  JefiTerson  County,  Tex. : 

Average. 

liand  rent,  per  acre,  per  year $3.50 

Building  and  maintaining  levees,  per  year 1.00 

Building  and  maintaining  fences,  per  year .  10 

PloTTing,  per  acre,  per  year 2. 50 

Disking,  per  acre,  per  year .50 

Harrowing,  per  acre,  per  year .50 

Seeding,  per  acre,  per  year .50 

Seed,  per  acre,  per  year 2. 50 

Watering,  per  acre,  per  year 1.00 

Water  rent,  per  acre,  per  year 6.80 

Cutting,  per  acre,  per  year 2.00 

Shocking,  per  acre,  per  year 1.00 

ThraslUng,  per  acre,  based  on 4.00 

Rough  rice  sacks,  per  acre,  per  year 1. 00 

Hauling  to  miU,  2  cents  per  mile,  per  sack,  10  sacks,  1\  miles 1. 50 

Depreciation  on  $1,600  investment,  stock  and  implements,  per  acre 1. 00 

29.  iO 

Trusting  that  above,  which  are  fair  and  reasonable  estimates,  may 
be  of  service.,  I  am. 

Very  truly,  yourg,  J.  C.  Ebtnowos. 

GuBYDAN,  La.,  tfovemher  12, 1908. 
S.  LocKB  Breaux,  Esq., 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Deab  Sim  :  I  was  requested  to  submit  an  estimate  of  what  it  cost  me 
to  raise  a  sack  of  rice.    Joclosed  you  should  find  same  as  taken  from 
books. 

ImhA  value,  160  acres,  at  $30  per  acre $4,  800. 00 

Qouae,  bam,  and  necessary  fencing 1,500.00 

Irrigating  plant,  complete 3,000.00 

Permanent  investment $9,300.00 

Interest  at  8  per  cent 794.00 

Depreciation  at  5  per  cent 465.00 

Insurance 15. 00 

Total  real  estate  investment 10.629.00 

6  horses  or  mules $900.00 

Harness  for  above 90.00 

2  lumber  wagons , 120.00 
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2  gang  plows $130. 00 

2  disks 35.00 

1  drap  harrow 14.00 

1  walking  plow 14.00 

1  drill 75.00 

Total  horses,  tools,  and  machinery $1,418.00 

Interest  at  8  per  cent 113.00 

Depreciation  at  10  per  cent 141.  SO 

255.24 

1,673.24 

Seed  per  acre,  at  $5  per  sack,  two-fifths  sack 2. 00 

Feed  per  mule  (6),  1  gallon  per  feed,  $00.90  per  year 545.40 

2  men,  at  $30  per  month  each 720.00 

Irrigating  rice,  at  $2.75  per  acre 440.00 

Empty  sacks,  at  9i  cents  per  sack,  1,440  sacks 144.40 

Twine,  3  pounds  per  acre,  at  10  cents,  160  acres 48.00 

Thrashing  1,440  sacks,  at  30  cents  per  sack 432. 00 

Hauling  1,440  sacks  rice,  at  5  cents  each 72. 00 

Insurance  and  warehousing 80. 00 

2,483.80 

Summary  of  cost  of  raisinff  1  sack  of  rice  on  a  S-sack  average  per  acre. 

Interest  on  permanent  Investment  at  8  per  cent $850. 32 

Interest  on  capital  invested  In  machinery  and  mules 133. 85 

Amount  paid  for  labor,  seeds,  twine,  and  thrashing 2, 483. 80 

$3,467.97 

Cost  of  raising  1  acre  of  rice 1J1.67 

Cost  of  raising  1  sack  of  rice  on  an  average  yield  of  9  sacks  per 
acre  -- 2. 40 

Respectfully,  yours,  Worthy  Quereau. 


Pierce,  Tex.,  November  13^  1908. 
Mr.  S.  Locke  Breaux, 

New  Orleans^  La. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  10th  instant,  regarding 
the  cost  of  making  a  rice  crop  or  crops,  I  beg  to  give  you  the  follow- 
ing, which,  as  you  are  fully  aware,  is  compiled  from  a  thorough  system 
of  bookkeeping.  Some  eight  years  ago  I  planted  the  first  crop  in 
this  section,  close  to  the  town  of  Bay  City.  From  that  year  until  the 
present  time  I  have  increased  my  acreage,  until  at  present  I  have  in 
about  4,000  acres.  Taking  as  a  guide  the  past  four  years  and  on  a 
land  valuation  of  $40  per  acre,  which  is  conservative  seeing  that  land 
is  changing  hands  round  here  at  from  $40  to  $50  cash,  I  hand  you 
the  undermentioned  figures  which  I  hope  will  be  of  service  to  you : 

Per  acre. 

Interest  at  8  per  cent  on  $40  land $3.20 

CJost  of  breaking  land 2.00 

Cost  of  preparing  and  seeding 2.00 

Cost  of  seed 1.50 

Cost  of  water  rent 6.00 

Cost  of  levee  hand 1.00 

Cost  of  cutting 2.00 

Cost  of  shocking .75 

Cost  of  twine .25 

Cost  of  sacks 1.00 

Cost  of  thrashing 3.50 

Cost  of  hauling 1.00 

Cost  of  warehouse  rent  for  one  month .55 

24.76 
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The  land  during  the  past  four  years  has  averaged  barely  9  sacks  to 
the  acre  per  annum,  the  average  having  been  cut  down  by  the  loss  of 
last  years  crop.  Owing  to  bad  harvest  weather  last  year  we  only 
made  6  sacks  per  acre.  Of  course  I  think  it  quite  probable  that  a 
man  will  lose  one  crop  in  four,  owing  to  bad  weather,  storms,  etc., 
and  I  count  mvself  lucky  in  not  having  more  rice. 

In  the  last  four  vears  I  have  disposed  of  my  crop  at  prices  varying 
from  $2  to  $4  per  barrel,  but  in  every  case  I  have  had  to  hold  my  rice 
for  several  months  before  I  got  my  price.  My  selling  price,  less 
warehouse  charges,  for  four  years  averages  $3.20.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, the  profits  have  been  $4  per  acre  per  annum,  and,  with  the  in- 
terest on  land,  which  in  my  case  is  a  revenue,  leaves  an  income  of 
about  $7.20  per  acre.  I  have  just  completed  a  large  pumping  plant 
to  water  about  10,000  acres  of  my  own  land,  but,  to  be  candid  with 
you,  if  the  tariff  is  in  any  way  reduced  I  will  never  turn  a  wheel. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  P.  BOBDEN. 


statement  of  coat  of  cultivating  1,156  acres  of  land  in  rice  for  year  1908.    Land 
has  been  in  cultivation  two  years. 

Land  rent  (1,500  acres  in  all) $2,600.00 

Water  rent 6,936.00 

Wear  and  tear  on  equipment 3,000.00 

Interest  on  money  invested 1,600.00 

Labor  4, 781. 96 

Seed    2,  000. 00 

Feed   3, 457. 40 

Repairs  and  additional  equipment 2, 162.87 

Hauling  1, 170, 47 

Mnrketing  and  warehouse  expenses 250.00 

Twine 250. 00 

Insurance 444. 30 

Sacks    860. 00 

Fuel 150. 00 

Sundries 76. 57 

Superintendents J 1, 000. 00 

Total 30,  739. 57 

Sacks  harvested,  8,500. 

Irby,  Smith  &  Ives, 
Per  B.  Irby. 


Statement  of  cost  of  operating  my  farm  of  200  acres,  figured  on  basis  of  S-sack 

yield. 

Plowing  200  acres,  at  $1.25 $250 

Disking  and  planting,  at  $2.50 500 

Seed,  80  sacks,  at  $6 480 

Cutting  and  shocking,  at  $1.50 300 

600  pounds  twine,  at  10  cents 1 60 

1,600  sacks,  at  10  cents 160 

Pumping  and  coal 500 

Engineer 150 

2  levee  men  at  $1.25  for  ninety  days 225 

Thrashing,  at  30  cents  per  sack 480 

Hauling  rice  to  point  of  shipment 240 

Keeping  harness  and  implements  in  repair,  etc 400 

3,745 
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Collateral  to  above  I  have  an  investment,  on  which  I  have  not 
figured  interest,  as  follows: 

10  mules,  valued  at  $125 $1,250 

Separator  and  engine . . ■. 2,-900 

Pump  and  Implements.^ . . 800 

4,960 
Does  not  own  land. 

George  Eoi^bins,  Crueydan^  La. 


Statlement,  coat  of  operating  my  farm  of  120  acres,  based  on  S-sack  yield. 

r^abor  preparing  and  seeding  land!  also  labor  through  harvest $550 

yoQ^ w    _ _                                         _      -^  480 

SeedfiB  Mtckerar$6lI_IIIIIIIIIIIIII-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  288 

Twine : 40 

Sacks 98 

Thrashing 288 

Hauling  to  market 135 

1,877 
My  rice  Is  irrigated  by  canal  company  at  a  cost  of  one-fifth  of  crop,  or  an 
estimated  cost  In  dollars  and  cents  of 550 

2,427 

Investment : 

Land 6, 000 

5  mules,  at  $150 750 

Implements 345 


7,095 
Owns  his  land. 

J.  P.  Heard, 

Gueydan^  La. 


Estimate  of  cost  of  producing  rice,  crop  "based  on  lO-sack  yield,  on  1,000  acres 
of  land,  situated  on  Beaumont  irrigating  canal,  in  Jefferson  County,  Tex., 
farmed  by  J,  C.  Chancy  for  five  years. 

Plowing,  at  $1.50  per  acre $1,  500 

Harrowing,  at  $1  per  acre 1,000 

Planting 750 

Fertilizer 1. 000 

Seed 2,  250 

Irrigating  and  levee  repair  work 500 

Binder   twine 350 

Harvesting  and  shocking 2,  OOO 

Thrashing 2, 750 

Sacks 1,000 

Hauling  to  warehouse  on  railroad 1,  OOO 

Storage  and  Insurance 800 

Irrigation 6.  OOO 

Wear  and  tear  on  farm  equipment 2,000 

Interest  on  Investment  in  land 3,000 

Interest  on  investment  on  farm  equipment 1,000 

Superintendent 1,  OOO 

27,900 

These  figures  are  based  on  actual  experience  of  five  years  and  on  the  Invest- 
ment of  $7,500  In  land  and  $12,000  on  farm  equipment,  It  being  necessary  to 
own  1,500  acres  in  order  to  farm  continuously  an  average  of  1,000. 

JorfN  C.  Chaney. 
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GuBYDAN,  La.,  November  12^  1908. 
Mr.  S.  ^JLocKE  Breaux, 
.  •  New  Orleans,  La. 

Dear  Sir:  As  requested  by  Mr.  Mattingly,  herewith  inclose  you 
my  estimate  of  the  cost  of  producing  one  sack  of  rice. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  N.  FoNTZ,  Gueydan^  La. 


The  cost  of  producing  one  sack  of  rice  raised  and  delivered  to  railroad'  station 
within  5  miles  of  shipping  place,  hased  on  an  average  of  10  hags  per  acre 
an  100  acres. 

Cost  of  team  and  harness  and  4  mules $650. 00 

Cost  of  1  plow ' 65.00 

Cost  of  1  disk  harrow 40.00 

Cost  of  1  drag  harrow 18. 00 

Cost  of  1  drill 85.00 

Cost  of  1  wagon 60.00 

Cost  of  1  binder 180.00 

Cost  of  1  land  roller 20. 00 

Cost  of  1  leree  pusher 15. 00 


1,133.00 


Interest  on  Investment,  at  8  p«r  cent 90. 64 

Feed  for  team  one  year 400. 00 

1  hired  man  and  board 340.00 

For  plowing  100  acres 125.00 

To  prepare  and  plant  and  levee 200. 00 

Seed  for  planting 150. 00 

To  cut  and  shock 225.00 

Twine 30. 00 

Bags 90. 00 

Thashing  and  delivering 300. 00 

Sundries  50. 00 

For  watering  crop 500. 00 


Expense  of  1,000  bags 2, 500. 64 

Expense  of  1  bag +2.  60 

J.  N.  FouTZ,  Chieydan,  La. 


Welsh,  La.,  November  H^  1908. 

IL  G.  CHAIiKLEY, 

Lake  Charles,  La. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  you  are  to  be  one  of  the 
committee  to  go  to  Washington  and  appear  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  make  a  showing  why  the  present  tariff  on  our 
staple  crop — ^rice — ^shouId  not  be  reduced  in  the  proposed  new  tariff 
bill.  Your  position  as  mana^r  of  large  canal  interests,  as  well  as 
land  interests,  especially  quahfy  you  to  act  in  this  matter,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  for  your  success. 

In  reference  to  the  expense  of  making  a  rice  crop,  I  herewith  give 
a  detailed  statement  of  such  expense,  and  from  an  experience  of 
twenty  years  in  rice  farming,  both  on  canal  and  well  irrigating,  feel 
that  it  is  conservative  in  every  item . 
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Per  acre. 
Cost  of  plowing $1.25 

Ck)8t  of  preparing  the  land  for  seeding i_  1.50 

Cost  of  seeding,  on  basis  of  $4.50  per  barrel  for  seed 2.25 

Cost  of  drilling  and  dragging 1. 00 

Cost  of  fertilizer LOO 

Cost  of  cutting 1.50 

Cost  of  shocking .60 

Cost  of  twine .50 

Machine  hire  for  thrashing .80 

Labor  for  thrashing 3.20 

Sacks  for  thrashing .80 

Hauling  rice  to  warehouse 1.20 

Warehouse  charges .80 

Irrigating,  average  either  well  or  canal 5.00 

21.40 

The  average  yield  per  acre  in  this  locality  will  not  exceed  7^  bags  per  acre. 

Very  truly,  L.  E.  Robinson. 

We,  the  undersigned  rice  farmers  of  Welsh,  most  of  us  with  long 
personal  experience  in  growing  rice,  have  carefully  read  the  above 
statement  as  to  the  cost  of  making  a  crop  of  rice,  and  certify  that  it 
is  conservative  and  well  within  the  actual  cost  of  making  a  crop,  with 
many  instances  and  seasons  when  the  expense  is  much  above. 

G.  W.  Patterson  (300  acres). 
Patterson  Bros.  (300  acres), 
Per  E.  R.  Patterson,  Manager. 
Paxil  W.  Daniels  (1,200  acres). 

E.  M.  Clark  (5,000  acres), 
A.  F.  Day  (300  acres). 

W.  T.  Hutchison  {1,500  acres). 

F.  A.  Arcenaux  (900  acres). 
H.  E.  Wesson. 

A.  T.  Jones  (500  acres). 

G.  M.  Hammil  (200  acres). 


Coat  of  raising  an  acre  of  rice  in  Calcasieu  Parish y  La. 

Seed  rice,  80  pounds,  at  3i  cents  per  pound $2.60 

Plowing  land 1. 25 

Disking,  harrowing,  and  planting 2.00 

Fertilizer 1.00 

Repairs  to  levees  and  ditching .50 

Removing  weeds  and  grass .50 

Flooding  and  attendance 5.00 

Cutting,  shocicing,  and  twine 2.50 

Threshing,  basis  of  9  sacks  per  acre,  30  cents 2.70 

Sacking  (empty  sacks),  at  10  cents  per  sack .90 

Hauling  to  warehouse,  basis  9  sacks,  at  12  cents  per  sack 1.08 

Warehouse  charges  and  insurance,  1  month .45 

20.48 
Note. — Seeding  on  a  considerable  per  cent  has  often  to  be  repeated. 
Some  planters  replow  land. 

When  reseeding  has  to  be  done  add  $1.25  per  acre  for  disking,  harrow- 
ing, and  planting,  and  for  seed  add  $2.60  per  acre ;  total,  $3.85. 
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Interest  and  depreciation  as  tabulated  h^ow. 

Average  cost  of  a  modem  lO-lnch  well,  with  pit,  pump,  and  belt-    $2, 000 

Engine  and  boiler,  40  horsepower,  with  fittings  to  run  same  and  , 

flood  200  acres 1,200 

Total 3,200 

Interest  on  above  investment,  at  6  per  cent $192. 00 

Deterioration  on  well  and  pump  (natural  life  three  or 
four  years),  25  per  cent  per  annum 500.00 

Deterioration  and  repairs  on  engine  and  boiler,  belt- 
ing, and  fittings,  12  per  cent 144.00 

Interest  on  220  acres  of  land  (20  acres  being  usc^  for 
farmyard  and  garden  and  pasture),  at  ^0  per  acre, 
at  6  per  c«it 896.00 

Interest  on  value  of  8  mules,  at  $1,400,  at  6  per  cent—         84. 00 

Deterioration  and  loss  from  disease,  20  per  cent  per 
annum    280.00 

Implements  and  tools, 

2  gang  plows,  at  $65 $130 

2  disks,  at  $32  each —  64 

2  harrows,  at  $20  each 40 

1  nrfler 40 

3  wagons,  at  $60 180 

1  binder - 175 

Miscellaneous  tools 75 

4  sets  double  harness,  at  $30 120 

824 

Interest  on  above  Investment,  at  6  per  cent 44.44  • 

Deterioration,  25  per  cent  per  annum 206.00 

Divided  by  200  acres 1, 851. 44  making  $9.20 

Total  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  rice 29.68 

Natnral  life  of  a  binder  cutting  rice  in  mud,  three  to  four  years,  and  repairs 
very  heavy,  canvas,  costing  per  set  $13.25,  usually  having  to  be  renewed  twice  in 
a  season. 

Natural  life  of  a  gang  plow,  four  years,  and  a  heavy  repair  bUl. 


Lake  Charles,  La.,  November  16^  1908. 
Mr.  S.  Locke  Breaux, 

Preeident  Rice  Association  of  America^ 

New  Orleans^  La. 

Dbab  Sir:  Answering  your  favor  of  November  18,  relative  to  the 
cost  of  raising  rice  in  southwest  Louisiana,  I  send  you  the  following, 
taken  from  our  books,  covering  a  period  for  the  past  five  years: 

The  raising  of  rice  in  southwest  Louisiana  is  carried  on  on  flat 
prairie  lands,  which  are  located  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  the  water  for  irrigating  the  rice  in  the  case  of  streams  from  12 
to  30  feet.  The  outlay  in  the  way  of  machinery  for  piunping  the 
water  on  to  the  rice  and  also  for  constructing  the  necessary  canals^ 
etc.,  is  very  heavy. 

The  writer  has  had  charge  of  irrigating  rice  farms  and  the  opera- 
tion of  rice  canals  since  1896,  and  at  the  present  time  is  in  charge  of 
three  irrigating  canals,  which,  during  the  present  year,  irrigated 
over  13,0M  acres. 

61318-^ABiFF— No.  8—08 12 
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In  one  case  the  water  is  raised  12  feet,  in  another  it  is  raised  14 
feet,  and  in  the  third  case  the  water  is  raised  first  16  feet,  a  second 
time  8  feet,  and  a  third  time  5  feet.  This  last  case  necessitates  three 
different  pumping  plants. 

The  actual  cost,  leaving  out  the  interest  on  investment,  for  water- 
ing an  acre  of  land  during  the  past  year  has  been  $2,  $2.55,  and  $3.30 
per  acre. 

In  the  case  where  the  water  is  lifted  three  times,  this  canal  has  a 
capacity  for  irrigating  10,000  acres,  and  the  cost  of  machinery,  irri- 
gating ditches,  rights  of  .way,  buildings,  etc.,  was  $213,786,  making 
an  imtial  outlay  of  about  $21.37  per  acre. 

In  the  case  of  the  14-foot  lift  canal,  which  has  a  capacity  for  irri- 
gating 9,000  acres,  the  cost  of  machinery,  etc.,  was  $100,000,  or  a  little 
over  $11  per  acre. 

In  the  case  of  the  12- foot  lift,  which  has  a  capacity  of  4,000  acres, 
the  cost  of  canals,  etc.,  was  just  under  $40,000,  or  $10  per  acre. 

A  large  amount  of  rice  is  irrigated  in  this  section  from  deep  wells, 
and  the  writer  has  had  charge  of  one  well  farm,  including  the  entire 
farming  and  watering  operations. 

This  farm  has  averaged  for  three  years  on  the  100  acres  irrigated 
as  follows: 

Labor,  putting  in  crop,  pumping  water  from  the  well,  seed  fer- 
tilizer, fuel,  and  all  harvestmg  costs,  $2,058.27. 

The  capital  invested,  including  land  at  $10  per  acre,  also  the  cost 
of  well,  engine  pump,  farm  building,  fences^  etc.,  was  $5,075.73. 
•  Interest  on  tnis  amount  at  10  per  cent  is  $507.57.    This  added  to 
the  cost  of  labor,  mentioned  above,  makes  a  total  cost  for  one  year  of 
$2,565.84. 

The  average  yield  for  three  years  on  this  farm  was  791  sacks  of  rice 
per  year,  which  averaged  $3,254.06  a  year,  which,  after  deducting  cost 
of  labor  mentioned  above,  leaves  a  profit  of  $488.22. 

Taking  the  average  cost  of  farms  farmed  during  the  past  five  years 
by  the  North  American  Land  and  Timber  Company,  of  Lake  Charles, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  some  5,000  acres,  it  is  found  that 
the  cost  is  as  follows : 

Plowing  land,  per  acre $2.00 

Disking  and  harrowing,  per  acre .75 

Seeding  and  rolling  and  seed,  per  acre 2. 60 

Looking  after  water  and  crop  90  days  In  summer,  per  acre 1.80 

Gutting  and  shocking,  per  acre 2.00 

Thrashing,  sacks,  and  hauling  to  warehouse,  per  acre 4.00 

Cost  of  loading  rough  rice  on  the  cars.  Insurance,  storage,  and  ware- 
house, per  acre .76 

Cost  to  the  farmer  for  water,  per  acre,  about 5. 50 

Interest  on  mules,  farming  machinery,  and  land,  per  acre 4.00 

Fertilizer 1.00 

Total - 24.80 

I  remain, 

Verj'  truly,  yours,  H.  G.  Chalkley, 

Manuger. 
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Beaumont,  Tex.,  Nov&mher  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Jno.  Chaney, 

Beaumont^  Tex. 
Deab  Sir:  Conforming  with  your  request,  I  inclose  you  itemized 
list  of  expenses  incident  to  growing  rice  crop  of  300  acres  on  my  farm, 
as  follows : 

Plowing $450 

Preparing  land  for  seed 600 

Seed 750 

Seeding 300 

Irrigating  (fuel  and  labor) 660 

Repairs  on  plant 75 

Harresting 750 

Sacks 270 

Threshing 750 

Hauling  to  boat  and  boating  to  cars 405 

Wear  and  tear  on  mactiinery  and  stock,  10  per  cent 665 

Extra  labor  daring  flooding 300 

Interest  on  investment,  land  and  equipment 1,600 

Total 7,575 

Hoping  the  above  will  be  of  service  to  you  and  if  at  any  time  the 
imdersiened  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  call  on 

Yours,  truly,  Wm.  Nourie. 


Beaumont,  Tex.,  November  16, 1908. 

Estimate  of  cost  of  raising  and  harvesting  100  acres  of  rice : 

Plowing $200 

Disking  and  harrowing 200 

Fertilizer 100 

Seed 200 

Watering  during  flooding  season 75 

Cutting  and  sliocking 250 

Twine 36 

Threshing  and  sacks 450 

Water 600 

Interest  on  land  at  value  $40  per  acre 320 

Hauling  to  railroad,  3-mile  average 125 

Wear  and  tear  to  equipment 100 

Interest  on  money  Invested,  equipment,  and  money  to  put  crop  in  with 200 

Total 2,856 

Akers  &  Garner. 


Amelia,  Tex.,  November  16, 1908. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Chaney, 

President  Rice  Farmers^  Association. 
Dear  Sir  :  Following  is  the  estimate  of  expenses  of  raising  a  crop 
of  300  acres  of  rice  at  a  ten-sack  average : 

Plowing $450 

Harrowing 300 

Seeding 750 

UTylng 300 

Water  rent 1, 800 

Und  rent 900 
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Twine W 

Sacks 300 

Harvesting TfiO 

Thrashing T50 

Hauling,  storage,  and  insurance 600 

Wear  of  machinery 300 

Foreman 1,000 

Total 8, 290 

(One-half  of  land  is  owned  by  Mr.  Gallier.) 

Yours,  truly,  B.  W,  Gamjer. 


Oo9t  of  producing  rice  on  400  acres,  uHth  average  production  of  10  sa4^  per 
acre,  for  the  past  three  years,  on  the  Heches  Canal,  in  Jefferson  County,  Tex, 

Plowing  400  acres,  at  $1.75  per  acre $T00 

Harrowing  and  preparing  ground,  at  $1  per  acre 400 

Planting,  at  50  cents  per  acre 200 

Fertilizing  ground,  at  $1  per  acre 400 

Seed,  at  $2  per  acre 800 

Irrigating  and  repair  work 200 

Binder  twine 120 

Harvesting  and  shocking 800 

Sacks,  4,000,  at  10  cents  each 400 

Thrashing  of  4,000  sacks,  at  30  cents  per  sack 1,200 

Hauling  to  warehouses  on  farm 200 

Hauling  to  warehouses  at  China,  Tex 500 

Storage  and  insurance. 800 

Irrigation,  at  $6  per  acre 2,400 

Interest  on  investment  in  land 1,600 

Interest  on  farming  equipment 500 

Total  cost 11. 200 

The  above  figures  are  based  on  actual  farming  done  by  C.  0. 
Thompson  on  $25  land  owned  and  leased  by  him  in  Jefferson  County, 
Tex.,  the  farm  consisting  of  800  acres,  one-half  being  farmed  each 


Nederland,  Tex.,  November  16, 1908. 
S.  Locke  Breaux, 

New  Orleans^  La. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  per  your  request  I  herewith  inclose  my  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  raising  rice  in  this  State.  Taking  my  bool^  for  the  last 
ten  years,  this  is  just  as  near  as  I  can  get  to  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
ing 1  acre  of  rice.  This  estimate  is  made  on  a  10-sack  per  acre  crop, 
which,  you  know,  is  a  high  average.  I  do  not  make  allowance  for  re- 
seeding  in  case  the  first  planting  doesn't  come.  I  assure  vou  that  us 
farmers  share  with  you  tne  worry  over  the  present  demoralized  condi- 
tion of  the  rice  market.  I  have  raised  a  very  large  crop  and  have 
never  had  an  offer  yet  that  would  leave  me  a  profit  on  my  crop,  so  I 
haven't  sold  a  barrel. 

Hoping  that  the  inclosed  statement  will  be  of  some  benefit  to  you 
in  promoting  the  rice  industry,  I  remain. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  B.  Peek. 
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Average  cost  of  producing  1  acre  of  rice,  based  on  a  lO-sack  average. 

Plowing  preparing,  and  seeding $3.00 

Fertilizer 1.00 

Seed 2.60 

Irrigation  and  levee  repair  work .  25 

Binder   twine .  40 

Harvest  and  shocking 2.00 

Thrashing 3.50 

Rice  sacks 1. 00 

Hanling  to  warehouse 1. 00 

Storage  and  insurance .  75 

Irrigation 6.00 

Wear  and  tear  on  teams  and  tools 2. 00 

Interest  on  investment,  at  8  per  cent  (teams  and  tools) .  80 

Interest  on  investment  in  land Jll 8. 00 

Superintending .75 

Total J 27.95 

Avexage  cost  per  barrel,  allowing  10-barxel  average,  $2.95. 


Houston,  Tex.,  November  15^  1908. 
Rice  Ibriqation  Association, 

Houston^  Tex. 
Gentlemen:  I  herewith  hand  you  estimated  cost  of  production, 
also  investment,  as  they  concern  the  farmers 'and  the  canal  companies 
of  Texas.    The  figures  are  estimates  gathered  from  careful  investi- 
gation. 

Cost  of  production  to  farmer  on  three-fifths  share  to  farm  120  acres  rice. 

Investment : 

6  head  stock,  at  $190 $1,140 

Implements,    wagon 500 

n,640 

Annual  expenses:  === 

Plowing,  per  acre 2.00 

Disking,  per  acre 1.00 

Planting,  per  acre 1.00 

Seed,    per   acre 2.50 

Watering,  season,  per  acre 1.25 

Catting,  shocking,  thrashing,  and  warehousing,  per  acre 8. 00 

Depreciation  : 

Stock,  20  per  cent 2.50 

Implements,  30  per  cent 1.25 

19.50 

Credit  by  outside  work  with  teams,  about  $120  per  annum,  or  $1  per 
acre   1. 00 

Net  cost  per  acre 18.60 

The  prices  farmer  must  get  on  yields  of  6,  8,  and  10  sacks  per  acre  to  pay 
expenses  (farmer  renting  gets  three-fifths  crop)  :  On  total  yield  of  6  sacks  his 
Bhare  Is  3.6,  at  a  cost  per  sack  of  $5.14.  On  total  yield  of  8  sacks  his  share  is 
4^  at  a  cost  per  sack  of  $3.87.  On  total  yield  of  10  sacks  his  share  is  6, 
Bt  a  cost  per  sack  of  $3.08.  Average  yield  is  about  8  sacks.  Farmer*s  invest- 
ment,  $18.50  per  acre. 
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Cost  of  production  to  canal  company  (watering  for  one-fifth  crop). 

Per  acre. 

Pnel $0. 80 

Office  management  and  superintendence .75 

Labor,  plant,  fields,  warehouses 1.45 

Maintenance  and  repairs  and  depreciation 1.50 

Ten  per  cent  interest  on  investment 1.65 

Total 6.15 

Price  company  must  get  on  one-flfth  crop:  Total  yield,  6  sacks;  company's 
share,  1.2;  cost  to  produce,  $5.12  per  sack.  Total  yield,  8  sacks;  oompany*9 
share,  1.6;  cost  to  produce,  $3.84  per  sack.  Total  yield,  10  sacks;  company's 
share,  2;  cost  to  produce,  $3.07  per  sack. 

Canal  company  investment  permanent.  Average  amount  of  investment  bj 
canal  company,  per  acre,  about  $16.50. 

Investment  in  rice  business  (278,000  acres  in  rice  in  1908) : 

278,000  acres,  at  $30 $8,300,000 

Canal  investment,  at  $16.50  per  aepe 4, 787,000 

Farmers*  investment,  at  $13.50  Mi|vacre 8,  758,000 

Yours,  truly, 

Burt  H.  Colxjiys. 


Crowley,  La.,  November  12^  1908. 
Mr.  S.  Locke  Breaux, 

President  Rice  Association  of  America^  New  Orleans^  La. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  November  11,  as  to  the 
membership  of  tne  Rice  Association  of  America,  the  books  of  the 
association  show  1,234  members. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Frank  Randolph,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  next  take  up  nursery  stock.  We  will  hear 
Mr.  Outerbridge. 

STATEMENT  OF  T.  J.  OUTEEBRIDaE,  REFBESENTIHG  HEHBT  ft 

LEE,  OF  NEW  YORE. 

Mr.  Outerbridge.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee, 
I  will  not  take  very  long. 

Appearing  before  you  in  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  I  represent,  I 
shall,  as  briefly  as  possible,  draw  your  attention  to  section  251  of 
Schedule  G,  relative  to  tariff  revision,  as  touching  all  classes  of  bulbs 
and  bulbous  roots,  whidi  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers,  whether 
imported  from  Japan,  China,  Bermuda,  France,  Holland,  or  Grer- 
many,  which  are  the  principal  markets  of  production,  and  from 
which  sources  of  supply  are  derived  the  majority  of  bulbs  that  now 
enter  the  United  States  for  consumption  and  for  the  production  of 
blooms  or  flowers  for  decorative  purposes. 

First.  Lily  bulbs  and  their  product  may  be  correctly  termed  as  an 
article  of  luxury  to  a  neater  or  lesser  degree,  and  as  such,  in  our 
opinion,  should  pay  a  duty  of  from  26  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
which  amount  enters  to  sucn  a  small  degree  in  the  price  of  the  flowers 
to  the  consumer  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable. 

Second.  The  business  in  lily  bulbs  is  largely  done  by  solicitation 
of  orders  from  seedsmen  and  florists  for  a  period^  of  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  or  from  January  to  June,  at  which  time  advance 
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orders  are  booked  and  orders  placed  abroad  for  the  supply,  which  is 
imported  into  the  United  States  and  entered  for  consumption  from 
about  June  to  December. 

Third,  With  a  protective  tariff  of  25  to  30  per  cent  it  is  our  opinion 
that  the  interests  of  the  people  engaged  in  tnis  trade  are  better  pro- 
tected, inasmuch  as  ^uch  a  duty  will  serve  as  a  means  of  protecting 
the  importers  and  the  purchasers  of  the  bulbs,  and  the  florists  who 
force  the  bulbs  into  bloom,  from  the  likelihood  of  detrimental  con- 
signments of  cheap  and  inferior  bulbs  being  thrown  upon  this  market, 
at  or  near  the  close  of  the  season,  and  so  interfere  with  the  sale  of 
the  higher  qualities  brought  into  the  country  under  advance  import 
orders. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  the  committee  either  retain 
the  present  tariff  or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  grades  and  varie- 
ties of  lily  bulbs,  or  if  there  is  to  be  any  change  in  the  tariff  that  the 
rate  be  increased  to  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate,  as  is  at  present 
assessed  on  all  agricultural  and  ^rden  seeds.     * 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  how  much  the  domestic  produc- 
tion is! 

Mr.  OuTERBamoE.  The  domestic  production  of  bulbs?  There  are 
none  of  these  raised  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  In  dollars. 

Mr.  OuTERBRiDGE.  I  cau  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  figures  according  to  the  census? 

Mr.  OuTERBRiDGE.  No;  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  OuTERBRiDGE.  A  coutlnuance  of  the  present  duty  at  any  rate. 
The  reason  for  that  is  to  prevent  the  sending  into  this  country  of  the 
residuum  of  this  stock,  any  sort  of  stock  coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  paragraph  more  than  protective  on 
some  of  the  artides? 

Mr.  OuTERBRiDGE.  On  what? 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  duty  higher  than  the  protective  rate  on 
some  of  the  articles  imported  here? 

Mr.  OuTERhRiDOE.  It  may  be  higher  than  some,  but  the  idea  of  the 
tariff  on  this  is  to  keep  out  of  the  country  the  goods  that  are  not 
salable,  not  true  to  name,  mixed  in  any  sort — those  they  can  not  sell 
abroad  they  will  send  in  here  if  the  duty  is  lower.  That  is  the  reason 
for  asking  a  continuance  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  none  of  these  things 
named  in  section  251  are  produced  in  the  United  States,  do  you? 

Mr.  OuTORBRiDGE.  No,  sir.  I  had  reference  to  the  bulbs  imported 
from  the  places  named.  The  bulbs  imported  from  Japan  are  Lonffi- 
ilorum,  Auratum,  Speciosum;  those  imported  from  Bermuda  are  me 
Harrisii  and  Longinorum;  those  imported  from  Holland  are  lilies 
and  different  varieties  of  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  narcissus.  From 
France  there  is  imported  Roman  hyacinths  and  narcissus,  from  Ger- 
many lily  of  the  valley,  and  from  China  Chinese  narcissus.  They 
are  things  that  are  produced  solely  in  those  places  for  bulb  purposes. 
Here  we  produce  them  to  produce  the  flowers. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  it  you  are  asking  an  increase  on  ? 

Mr.  OuTERBRiDGE.  We  are  asking  for  a  continuation  of  the  duty, 
and  if  you  wish  to  raise  it  to  30  per  cent,  5  per  cent  more 

Mr.  Dalzell.  On  all  the  articles? 
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Mr.  OuTBBBRiDOE.  Oh,  no,  sir;  only  on  these  bulbs  and  bulbous 
roots. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  covers  orchids  and  azalias  and  hyacinths.  You 
do  not  ask  for  an  increase  in  duty  on  those? 

Mr.  OuTERBRiDGE.  The  increase  is  asked  on  plants  coming  from  the 
places  named. 

Mr.  Clark.  Congress  can  not  pass  a  law  simply  putting  a  duty  on 
articles  coming  from  certain  countries. 

Mr.  OuTERBRTOGB.  Probably  I  did  not  express  myself  very  plainly. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understand  now  that  all  you  are  asking  for  is  an 
increase  on  bulbs  and  bulbous  roots  that  come  from  cer^in  places, 
and  the  character  of  those  bulbs  and  roots  would  indicate  the  place 
they  come  from.    Is  that  jrour  position  ? 

Mr.  OuTEBBRmGE.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  are  asking  an  increase  on,  or  is 
it  on  rose  plants  also? 

Mr.  OuTERBRrooE.  On  the  bulbs  and  the  bulbous  roots. 

Mr.  FoHDNBT.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  bulbs  that  you  want  ah  in- 
crease of  duty  on? 
'  Mr.  OuTERBRTOGE.  Ycs;  I  have  stated  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  PITKIN,  OF  ROCHESTER,  N.  T., 
REPRESENTING  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NTJRSEBT- 
MEN. 

Mr.  Pptkin.  Mr.^  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  appreciating  your  de- 
sire to  economize  time,  we  have  left  out  of  our  statement  figures  in 
detail  applying  to  costs,  valuation,  and  volume  of  imports,  trusting 
that  we  might  be  permitted  to  present  a  brief  in  which  that  informa- 
tion in  detail  will  oe  given. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  be  printed  at  any  time  before  the  4th  of 
December. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  can  say  you  can  ring  the  bell  on 
me  in  twelve  minutes. 

'  The  committee  for  which  I  am  speaking  represents  tKe  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen,  which  embraces  in  its  membership  the 
nursery  interests  of  the  entire  country. 

Under  the  present  tariff  schedule  nurserymen  are  interested  in 
sections  Nos.  251  and  252.  Section  251  covers  certain  specified  items 
of  plants  and  Dutch  bulbs  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  We  ask 
that  the  following  items  be  placed  in  the  free  list,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  not  propagated  in  this  country  and  we  must  depend  on  for- 
eign countries  for  our  supply,  viz:  Rhododendrons,  azealeas,  tulips, 
crocus,  hyacinth,  narcissi,  jonquils,  lilies,  lily  of  the  valley. 

Section  262  provides  for  a  mixed  ad  valorem  and  specific  duty  on 
certain  fruit-tree  and  evergreen  seedlings,  for  a  specific  duty  on  rose 
plants,  and  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  items  not  specially  provided 
for. 

For  the  purpose  of  our  argument,  we  wish  to  divide  this  section 
into  three  paragraphs,  to  be  considered  separately,  and  to  ask  for  the 
insertion  or  addition  of  a  new  paragraph  removing  certain  items 
from  the  class  "  not  specially  provided  for,"  and  establishing  a  spe- 
cific duty  on  such  items. 
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(a)  We  ask  that  the  schedule  be  changed  on  the  items  of  fruit  and 
evergreen  seedlings,  to  provide  for  a  straight  specific  duty  instead 
of  the  present  mixed  specific  and  ad  valorem  rate ;  that  the  evergreen 
seedlings,  as  well  as  fruit-tree  seedlings,  be  covered  by  the  quaufica- 
tiwi  of  "  three  years  old  or  less." 

We  ask  that  the  duty  on  myrabolan,  mahaleb,  and  mazzard  seed- 
lings be  $1  per  thousand  plants  instead  of,  as  at  present,  50  cents  per 
thousand  plants  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  and  on  pear,  apple, 
quince,  and  St  Julien  plum,  $2  per  thousand  plants  instead  of,  as  at 
present,  $1  per  thousand  plants  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

By  reference  to  the  quotations  in  the  catalogues  of  French  nursery- 
men from  the  three  principal  French  nursery  sections,  we  find  that 
the  proposed  change  means  practically  no  difference  in  the  actual  dol- 
lars of  auties  paid,  but  simply  a  change  in  form.  For  details  of  valu- 
ations and  costs  supporting  this  argument  we  will  refer  to  our  brief 
to  be  filed  with  your  committee. 

Now,  for  the  reasons  we  are  asking  this  change  : 

These  seedlings  are  principally  grown  in  France.  They  are  a  one- 
year  crop,  like  com  and  potatoes,  affected  by  weather  and  climatic 
conditions,  and  therefore  subject  to  quick  and  violent  fluctuations  in 
prices.  At  least  85  per  cent  of  the  quantities  imported  are  contracted 
for  from  three  to  nine  months  in  advance  of  the  actual  delivery  in 
January  and  February,  at  which  time  the  seedlings  are  dormant  and 
in  proper  condition  for  shipment. 

Unaer  the  tariff  law  the  market  value  at  port  of  export  at  time  of 
export  must  govern  the  value  on  which  duty  is  paid ;  and  in  this  case 
this  market  value  is  controlled  by  the  10  or  15  per  cent  of  the  crop 
which  may  be  unsold  at  the  beginning  of  the  shipping  season.  If  the 
demand  is  heavy  or  the  crop  ^ort  by  reason  of  a  poor  growing  sea- 
son, the  prices  go  up.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  favorable  season  has 
produced  a  surplus,  the  prices  go  down.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a 
stable,  steady  market.  Therefore  it  is  difficult  for  the  nurseryman, 
who  is  the  importer  and  who  has  bought  early  in  the  season,  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  valuation  for  the  purpose  of  his  custom-house  entiy. 

If  he  guesses  too  low  and  his  valuations  are  below  those  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  to  whose  schedule  he  does  not  have 
access,  he  becomes  subject  to  heavj'  penalties  and  fines,  although  his 
valuations  may  be  according  to  his  best  judgment  and  much  higher 
than  his  actual  purchase  prices. 

If  valuations  at  time  of  export  are  lower  than  his  costs,  he  receives 
no  benefit,  as  his  entry  must  then  be  made  at  the  higher  or  cost  price. 

The  present  schedule  means  instability  and  fluctuations  in  cost  to 
the  nurseryman.  The  suggested  change  means  stability  and  prac- 
tically no  change  in  the  actual  dollars  of  duty  paid. 

As  nurserymen  must  wait  three,  four,  five,  or  more  years  after 
planting  before  maturing  and  disposing  of  their  crops,  it  will  be  con- 
ceded that  stability  in  this  matter  is  vitally  important.  A  specific 
duty  will  also  tend  to  lessen  the  importation  and  planting  of  seed- 
lijugs  of  inferior  size  and  quality,  which  in  most  nursery  sections  of 
the  United  States  will  not  produce  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  trees, 
aod  against  which  the  present  ad  valorem  rate  counts  for  nothing, 
and  which,  if  met  with  a  specific  duty,  would  be  forced  to  find  a 
market  in  other  countries. 
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Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  law  very  few  of  these 
fruit-tree  seedlings  were  grown  in  this  country.  To-aay  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  all  the  apple  seedlings  planted  are  grown  here,  with 
smaller  proportions  of  the  other  items. 

(6)  On  rose  plants,  budded,  grafted,  or  grown  on  their  own  roots, 
the  present  rate  of  duty  is  2^  cents  each.  We  ask  that  this  rate  be 
increased  to  4  cents  each. 

For  the  reasons :  When  the  present  tariff  act  was  passed  nurserjrmen 
were  paying  for  labor  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  day  of  ten  hours.  We  are 
now  paying  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day  for  the  same  labor. 

In  France  and  Holland,  from  whence  roses  and  other  finished  nur- 
sery stock  are  principally  imported,  there  has  been  no  material  increase 
in  wages  during  the  past  ten  years.  Their  average  price  for  nurserji 
labor  better  skuled  than  ours  is  40  cents  to  60  cente  per  day  of  eleven 
hours  for  men  and  from  30  cents  to  50  cents  per  day  for  women,  as 
against  $1.50  to  $2  for  ten  hours'  work  in  the  nurseries  of  the  United 
States. 

When  it  is  realized  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  a  rose 
plant  is  labor  it  will  be  conceded  that  4  cents  mves  us  but  little  more 
protection  than  2^  cents  when  the  present  teriff  bill  was  passed. 

The  soil,  climate,  and  moisture  conditions  of  Holland  are  particu- 
larly adapted  to  turning  out  rose  plants  quickly,  and  the  Hollander 
grows  80,000  to  90,000  plants  to  the  acre.  Here  we  grow  18,000  to 
20,000. 

He  produces  large  roses,  but  the  growth  is  forced.  The  wood  is 
soft  and  pithy  and  the  plante  will  not  succeed  and  do  well  in  our 
drier,  colder  climate,  seldom  surviving  over  a  year.  The  public  does 
not  Imow  this  and  buys  the  plants  because  they  are  cheap.  Thus  are 
our  prices  fixed  in  Holland.  The  additional  duty  will  help  to  con- 
trol the  situation. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  we  come  to  be  importing  them?  Can  we  not 
make  them  grow  over  here  ? 

Mr.  PrrKiN.  We  would  like  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  for  importing  them  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  learned  yesterday  that  Grermany  had  established  a 
prohibitive  tariff  on  roses  and  other  plants — a  tariff  so  high  that  it 
shut  out  the  Holland  stuff  from  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  German  rate. 

Mr.  PrrKiN.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  isn't  any  one  thing  that  has  grown  more  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  twenty  years  tnan  the  consumption  of  fruit, 
is  there? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  that  is  a  safe  conclusion. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  nursery  business  has  grown  with  it? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  can  not  understand  is  why  they  import  these 
apple  slips  and  buds  and  plums  and  so  on  from  Europe  at  all. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  the  roses.  The  Holland 
people  grow  these  roses  in  large  quantities  by  cheap  labor.  They 
seek  a  market  in  this  country.  The  thing  we  are  trying  to  prevent 
is  their  practice  in  sending  over  here  in  the  early  spring  and  during 
the  winter  large  Quantities  of  their  surplus  roses,  for  which  they  have 
not  been  able  to  nnd  a  market. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  kind  of  roses  ? 
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Mr.  Pitkin.  Their  hybrid,  perpetual  roses,  outdoor  roses.  They 
send  them  oyer  here  and  they  are  auctioned  oflf,  or  lumped  off,  any 
way  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  don't  know  how  they  can  afford  to  do  it, 
but  they  do  it.  You  can  buy  in  the  department  stores  here  some- 
times three  or  four  plants  for  a  quarter.  We  can  not  afford  to  sell 
them  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  Our  nurserymen  have  become  just  as  expert  in  bud- 
ding and  grafting  as  the  French  or  Hollanders,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  think  the  average  nursery  laborer  ki  this 
country  is  as  expert  as  the  Hollander  or  the  Frenchman,  for  this 
reason :  Agricultural  labor,  as  you  know,  is  the  poorest  paid  of  any 
labor  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  suppose  it  is. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  The  nursery  labor  is  on  a  line  with  agricultural  labor; 
we  are  farmers,  that  is  about  all  we  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  true  probably  of  a  sreat  deal  of  the  nursery 
labor,  but  the  men  that  do  this  budmng  anagrafting,  working  inside 
the  house,  are  -better  paid,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  The  budding  is  not  done  inside. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  grafting  is  done  inside,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  expert  labor,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Oh,  we  can  teach  a  man  to  bud  and  graft  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  a  man  working  at  budding  or  grafting  would  get 
more  pay  than  a  man  plowing  com,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  PtTKiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  other  question.  Have  not  the  American  nursery- 
men built  up  a  large  export  trade? 

Mr.  Pitkin,  In  trees  and  plants? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  not  ship  them  to  Australia  and  Japan? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  large  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  I  ask  you  about  it  is  that  there  is  a  very 
large  nursery  in  my  county,  and  I  understood  them  to  tell  me  that 
they  had  be^  shipping  to  Japan  and  Australia. 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  presume  they  have,  but  not  in  any  large  volume,  ac- 
cording to  my  knowledge. 

If  the  present  duty  on  roses  is  removed  the  rose  growers  in  this 
country  would  quickly  be  driven  out  of  business.  The  Hollanders 
would  naturally  increase  their  prices  by  the  amount  of  the  duty, 
anyway,  and  the  American  rose  buyer  would  not  get  any  benefit. 

We  also  ask  for  the  insertion  of  a  new  paragraph  after  the  item 
covering  rose  plants,  as  follows : 

Gonifera,  two  feet  or  more  in  height,  transplanted  stock,  fifteen  cents  per  foot 
or  fraction  thereof. 

Deciduous  shrubs,  two  feet  high  or  more,  transplanted,  peonies  and  clematis, 
five  cents  per  plant. 

Deciduous  trees,  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter  and  over,  measured  twelve 
inches  above  the  ground,  five  cents  per  one-fourth  inch  diameter  or  fraction 
thereof. 

I  might  say  that  those  items  are  now  in  the  list  not  specially  pro- 
vided K)r,  at  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  25  per  cent.    This  makes  a  spe- 
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cific  rate  in  some  cases,  and  in  other  cases  a  decrease.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  net  average  result. 

The  reasons  for  this  request  are  our  increased  labor  cost  durinjg 
the  past  ten  years  and  the  difference  between  labor  costs  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  as  previously  explained. 

The  nursery  interests  are  largely  employers  of  laboring  men,  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  trees  and  plants  is  made  up  by 
our  labor  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  question  more.  How  did  they  come  to  put  the 
St.  Julian  plum  b^r  name  into  that  section  250  ? 

Mr.  PrrKiN.  It  is  a  class  of  plum  seedlings  that  at  present  I  think 
are  very  little  used — very  few  of  them  imported. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  question  is 

Mr.  PrrKiN.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Clark  (continuing).  How  they  came  to  put  that  plum  by 
name  in  section  252;  what  was  the  sense  in  singling  out  that  particu- 
lar plum  ? 

Mr.  Pitkin.  I  think  for  the  reason  that  another  class  of  plum  is 
in  the  same  section,  but  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALBERT  H.  WASHBUBN. 

Mr.  Washburn.  I  shall  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  for  a 
few  moments  only. 

I  appear  for  certain  confectionery  manufacturers  and  importers  of 
nuts  who  desire  an  import  rate  of  duty  and  who  think  that  that  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  the  substitution  of  ad  valorem  for  the  pres- 
ent specific  rate. 

They  have  set  forth  their  views  in  a  memorandum  which  I  shall 
pass  up  to  the  clerk,  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  brief  reference 
to  the  two  reasons  upon  which  the  request  is  founded. 

First,  under  a  present  specific  scale  of  duties  imposed  by  paragraph 
269  and  the  following  paragraphs,  importers  pay  not  only  for  the 
nuts  themselves,  but  they  also  pay  for  the  dirt  and  impurities  which 
those  nuts  contain.  That  has  been  a  subject  of  some  utigation,  as  I 
take  it  this  committee  is  aware,  and  it  seems  to  these  people  more 
equitable  to  have  an  ad  valorem  duty  substituted.  They  would  then, 
01  course,  pay  a  duty  based  upon  the  value  of  the  nuts  without  ref- 
erence to  the  worthless  material  which  those  nuts  contain. 

Secondly,  they  say  if  reasonable  ad  valorem  duties  were  imposed 
the  work  of  sorting  and  cracking  and  putting  up  nuts  in  boxes  would 
be  done  in  this  country,  whereas  now  it  is  largely  done  abroad.  I 
mean  by  that,  as  this  committee  is  no  doubt  aware,  that  the  specific 
rates  on  unshelled  nuts,  if  expressed  in  ad  valorem  terms,  is  much 
higher  than  the  specific  rates  on  shelled  nuts  expressed  in  ad  valorem 
terms.  The  result  is  that  the  manufacturing  confectioners  of  the 
country  are  obliged  to  import,  or  find  it  more  profitable  to  import, 
shelled  nuts,  whereas  if  those  two  rates  were  equalized,  more  of  this 
work  of  sorting  and  of  putting  up  for  the  market  would  be  done  in 
this  country. 

Some  illustration  of  that  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  free  list 
provides  for  Brazil  nuts.  Those  nuts  come  to  this  coimtry  for  the 
most  part  unshelled,  and  the  work  of  sorting  and  shelling  is  done 
here;  and  I  am  told  by  my  clients  in  New  York  that  that  is  a  very 
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substantial  industry  and  affords  employment  to  a  good  many  people, 
and  if  the  work  were  done  in  general,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  it 
would  afford  employment  to  thousands  more.  That  is  their  case.  I 
submit  it  upon  tne  memorandum  which  I  will  pass  up  and  file  with 
the  clerk  of  the  committee. 

Mr,  Clark.  You  want  this  specific  duty,  changing  the  ad  valorem 
duty  on  both  shelled  nuts  and  unshelled  nuts? 

Mr.  Washburn.  Precisely  that,  Mr.  Clark;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  Do  you  want  the  duty  raised,  or  do  you  want  it  lowered 
in  the  end? 

Mr.  Washburn.  It  is  unequal  now.  For  example,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  and  as  I  think  perhaps  the  figures  of  this  committee  will 
show,  expressed  in  terms  or  ad  valorem,  the  duty  on  unshelled  nuts 
is  much  higher  than  the  duty  on  shelled  nuts. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  a  higher  duty  on  shelled  nuts? 

Mr.  Washburn.  No;  we  do  not.  My  clients  would  prefer  a  some- 
what lower  rate  of  duty  than  is  now  imposed,  but  they  would  prefer 
an  ad  valorem  to  the  specific  rate. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  are  your  clients?  '^ 

Mr.  Washburn.  Manufacturing  confectioners  of  the  country  and 
importers  of  nuts. 

This  memorandum  which  I  have  suggested  I  would  file  with  the 
derk  is  as  follows : 

We  desire  to  speak  for  a  moderate  and  equitable  tariff  on  nuts. 
Fully  76  per  cent  of  all  the  imports  are  practically  raw  materials, 
and  they  have  become  more  and  more  a  popular  necessity  for  the 
manufacturing  confectioners  from  Maine  to  California.  At  the  time 
of  the  Dingley  tariff  hearings  some  of  the  undersigned  presented  a 
petition  signed  by  manufacturers  representing  the  employment  of 
about  17,000  people  and  the  support  of  probably  60,000.  These  fig- 
ures give  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  number  who  would  be  benefited  by  a 
reasonable  tariff.  It  concerns  every  manufacturing  confectioner  in 
the  United  States,  all  their  employees  and  their  families,  thousands 
of  retail  confectioners  and  caterers  and  their  employees,  and,  finally, 
millions  of  consumers,  whose  demand  for  imported  varieties  of  nuts, 
in  preference  to  all  others,  creates  a  market. 

The  present  rates  of  duty  upon  nuts  are  all  specific,  and  specific 
rates  have  in  the  past,  we  believe,  had  a  preference,  though  ad  valo- 
rem rates  have  sometimes  been  enacted.  There  were  strong  advocates 
of  ^e  advantages  of  an  ad  valorem  tariff  upon  nuts  when  the  present 
act  was  passed,  but  the  matter  was  not  pressed,  partially  through  a 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  manufacturers.  We 
now  wish  to  express  a  deciaed  preference  for  ad  valorem  rates.  Such 
rates  seem  to  us  not  only  more  equitable,  but  also  more  truly  protec- 
tive in  character.    Briefly  stated,  the  reasons  are : 

1,  We  now  pay  a  dui^  on  dirt  and  impurities  equivalent  to  the 
specific  duty  on  nuts.  The  percentage  of  dirt  and  other  impurities 
contained  in  nuts  now  varies  between  8  and  6  per  cent,  according  to 
the  sworn  testimony  taken  in  court  proceedings.  Customs  oflScials 
make  no  allowance  whatever  for  these  impurities,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
prove  the  exact  quantity  in  each  shipment  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision. Under  the  present  specific  system  duty  is  being  regularly 
paid  upon  3  to  6  per  cent  of  impurities  which  are  worse  than  useless, 
and  this,  of  course,  substantially  enhances  the  amount  of  duty  charged 
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upon  the  nuts  per  se.  The  appearance  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
impurities  in  many  varieties  oi  imported  nuts  has  been  a  development 
of  recent  years — since  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  act,  practically. 
The  adoption  of  an  ad  valorem  scale  would  relieve  the  importer  and 
manufacturer  of  this  burden. 

2.  A  large  part  of  the  labor  of  cracking,  picking,  sorting,  etc., 
would  be  done  in  the  United  States  if  the  tariff  on  nuts  was  ad  va- 
lorem. Under  the  present  specific  scale  of  rates  the  importation  of 
nuts  in  the  shell,  for  cracking  and  sorting  purposes,  practically  does 
not  exist.  All  tne  labor  which  is  incident  to  preparing  the  nuts  for 
the  American  market  is  performed  abroad.  If  tne  duty  were  based 
upon  value^  a  great  part  of  the  labor  recjuired  to  crack,  pidf,  select, 
and  condition  the  nuts,  as  well  as  putting  them  up  in  boxes  with 
fancy  markings  and  brands,  would  be  done  in  this  country.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  sav  that  this  enhancement  in  the  value  of  the  crude 
article  represents  the  labor  of  thousands  of  people.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  Brazil  nuts,  on  which  there  is  no  duty,  are  cracked 
here.  This  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  distinct  interest  to  the  wage- 
earner. 

The  diflSculty  and  practical  impossibility  of  fixing  an  equitable 
specific  tariff  on  nuts  or  shelled  nuts  is  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
approximate  cost  of  shelled  nuts  during  the  present  season.  One  of 
the  largest  varieties  imported  is  almonds,  upon  which  the  duty  is 
(par.  269)  6  cents  a  pound  shelled.  The  ad  valorem  equivalents 
wherever  given  are  based,  of  course,  upon  this  specific  rate. 

Jordan  shelled  almonds,  selected  small,  and  packed  in  boxes  of  25 

Eounds  each,  cost  in  bond,  say,  40  cents,  duty  at  6  cents — 15  per  cent 
large  selected  Jordans,  43^  cents.  This  is  an  exceptional  season  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  selected  small.  The  difference  in  price 
usually  is  5  cents  to  7  cents  per  pound. 

Alicante  shelled  almonds,  according  to  selection,  packing,  etc.,  cost 
this  season  in  bond  from,  say,  19^  to  24  cents  per  pound.  At  6  cents 
per  pound  on  the  cheaper  packing  the  duty  would  be  about  21  per 
cent,  but  as  above  prices  are  for  selected  and  hand-picked  goods,  tor 
which  there  should  be  an  allowance  of  1^  cents  per  pound,  this  would 
bring  the  cost  down  to  18  cents,  and  on  this  basis  the  duty  would  be 
33  i  per  cent. 

Valencia  shelled  almonds,  so  called,  ordinarily  cost  an  average  of 
about,  hand  picked,  selected,  and  packed  in  boxes,  19  cents  to  20 
cents;  duty,  20  per  cent.  The  goods  not  selected  and  in  fancy  pack- 
ings at  18  cents  would  pay  33^  per  cent. 

Fancy-brand  shelled  almonds  cost,  say,  30  cents,  duty  20  per  cent, 
but  Sicilian  and  Italian  shelled  almonds  of  many  varieties,  and 
which  constitutes  a  very  lar^e  proportion  of  the  imports,  cost  14 
cents  to  15  cents  in  bond.  Taking  the  low  cost  as  value  of  the  goods 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  we  have  a  duty  of  nearly  43  per 
cent  on  an  article  of  great  necessity  for  a  large  industry  that  could 
not  and  does  not  use  California  shelled  almonds  at  any  price. 

There  are  some  Jibsurdities  in  the  present  tariff  closely  related  to 
the  almond  paragraph,  to  wit,  shelled  almonds  can  be  imported  from 
France,  Spam,  Italy,  etc.,  into  Germany  and  converted  into  two  dis- 
tinct manufactured  articles — almond  oil,  which  is  free,  and  almond 
meal,  which  pays  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  This  almond  meal,  freed 
from  the  skin  and  all  refuse  matter  and  invoiced  at  a  low  valuation 
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on  account  of  being  in  a  measure  the  by-product  in  the  manufacture 
of  ahnond  oil,  pays  only  a  nominal  duty,  as  compared  with  the 
almond  meal  made  here,  on  which  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  is 
paid  on  the  almonds  in  the  rough;  in  other  words,  a  trucfcload  of 
shelled  almonds  on  which  we  pay  $660  duty  (this  truckload  repre- 
senting raw  material  for  our  manufacturei-s)  is  converted  abroad 
into  two  manufactured  articles  by  foreign  labor,  and  the  duty  on 
this  converted  truckload  would  amount  to  $100  to  $120. 

Moreover,  almonds  can  be  converted  into  blanched  ahnonds,  which 
were  formerlv  made  in  this  country.  This  process  decreases  the 
weight  as  to  skins,  dirt,  dust,  etc.,  about  20  per  cent,  thereby  reducing 
the  duty  on  the  truckload  when  manufactured  to  about  $526,  as  the 
blanched  or  manufactured  article  pays  also  only  6  cents  per  pound. 

The  present  tariff  is  on  "  shelled  almonds  clear,"  and  was  intended 
to  cover,  we  think,  loss  in  weight  on  account  of  the  dirt,  shells,  dust, 
and  other  impurities  and  mixtures  found  in  the  regular  commercial 
Celled  almonds,  packed  in  bales  as  cracked  and  not  conditioned 
before  shipment.  But,  as  elsewhere  explained,  the  Government 
claims  that  it  is  not  practical  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  foreign 
matter  in  the  bags,  and  consequently  we  are  obliged  to  pay  6  cents 
per  pound  on  the  entire  contents  of  the  package,  with  the  result  that 
thousands  of  dollars  are  paid  on  refuse.  This  injustice,  we  repeat, 
could  be  remedied  by  a  tariff  on  value,  because  the  goods  containing 
the  greatest  amount  of  refuse  are  the  cheapest  in  tne  market  from 
which  they  are  imported,  and  on  value  the  duty  would  be  lower  in 
proportion. 

Snelled  walnuts:  These  have  become  a  very  important  feature  of 
the  imported  shell-nut  business.  Up  to  about  twenty-two  years  ago 
a  considerable  number  of  hands  were  employed  in  cracking  the  nuts 
in  this  country.  The  work  was  done  here  because  it  was  thought  that 
the  kernels  were  too  delicate  to  stand  the  voyage  of  importation,  but 
by  proper  drying  and  curing  this  difficulty  was  overcome,  and  now 
large  quantities  are  imported  and  the  goods  are  used  by  nearly  every 
manufacturing  confectioner  in  the  United  States.  Large  quantities 
are  also  used  by  the  biscuit  manufacturers,  caterers,  and  ice-cream 
interests,  and  in  various  wavs  throughout  the  country. 

Shelled  walnuts  are  mostly  cracked  from  the  various  sorts  o;f  small 
sizes.  These  varieties  are  not  largely  imported  in  the  shell  on  ac- 
count of  their  small  size,  but  they  are  the  best  shelled  on  account  of 
the  bright  color,  good-keeping,  and  fine-eating  quality  of  the  kernels, 
and  they  have  become  an  article  of  great  importance  to  our  manufac- 
turers, retailers,  and  consumers. 

There  are  a  number  of  manufacturers  that  buy,  dutv  paid,  for 
their  own  manufacturing  uses,  shelled  walnuts  to  the  value  of  from 
$5,000  to  $25,000  per  year.  It  is  important  that  this  article  has  be- 
come a  manufacturing  necessity  all  over  the  United  States.  Nuts  of 
all  or  any  kind  shoula  not  be  required  to  pay  more  than  a  reasonable 
rate  of  duty,  not  to  exceed  in  any  event  the  equivalent  of  the  present 
rate  of  6  cents  (paragraph  270)  per  pound  as  a  maximum. 

Large  quantities  of  tne  broken  meats  are  imported  and  used  where 
the  size  of  the  pieces  is  not  important  (the  eating  quality  being 
equal),  on  account  of  their  lower  cost,  but  in  this  form  the  duty  is 
6  cents  per  pound,  just  the  same  as  in  the  hand-picked,  carefully 
selected,  ana  packed  half  walnuts.    The  shelled  nuts  deteriorate 
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faster  than  those  in  the  shell,  but  as  the  nuts  in  the  shell  can  not  be 
imported  and  cracked  here,  on  account  of  specific  duties,  it  is  necessary 
to  import  the  shelled  nuts.  The  labor  of  cracking  and  packing  repre- 
sents probably  about  two  hundred  thousand  days'  work  for  one  per- 
son ;  the  value  of  the  cases  made  from  lumber  imported  into  the  coun- 
try from  which  the  shelled  walnuts  are  exported  is  probably  $25,000 
to  $40,000. 

The  tariff  on  Grenoble  half  walnuts,  the  fancy  variety  of  which 
comparatively  few  are  imported,  at  5  cents  per  pound,  is  equivalent 
to  about  22  per  cent;  on  the  other  variety,  largely  used  by  the  manu- 
facturers, the  rate  of  duty  at  5  cents  ranges  trom  82  to  42  per  cent, 
but  as  this  estimate  is  on  a  cost  and  freight  basis,  it  is  probably  from 
6  per  cent  to  16  per  cent  too  low,  as  compared  with  the  actual  cost  of 
the  goods  at  place  of  production. 

Shelled  filberts,  imported  from  the  Black  Sea  ports,  have  become 
a  staple  article  for  our  manufacturers.  At  the  present  rate  of  duty, 
at  5  cents  per  pound,  this  is  equal  to  about  50  per  c^at  .on  the  fiist 
cost.  With  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  goods  in  the  shell,  or  a  low 
specific  rate,  the  shelling  could  be  done  m  this  country,  as  the  nuts, 
liKe  almonds,  are  shelled  by  machine. 

Pistacchio  nuts,  in  the  sliell,  costing  from  10  cents  to  20  cents  per 
pound,  pay  1  cent  per  pound  (paragraph  272).  Pistacchio  nuts, 
shelled,  cost  from  20  cents  to  50  cents  per  pound,  according  to  variety 
or  season,  and  pay  a  duty  of  1  cent,  eauivalent  to,  say,  5  per  cent 

This  survey  of  market  quotations  shows  that  a  specific  dutjr  when 
reduced  to  ad  valorem  rates  represents  a  pretty  wide  ran^  or  differ- 
ences on  the  same  kind  of  goods.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a 
moderate  ad  valorem  rate  for  each  variety,  which  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  necessary  and  cheaper  grade  used  in  manufacturing  and 
possibly  slightly  increase  the  duty  on  some  of  the  higher  grades, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  nearer  approach  to  luxury,  would  be  tibe 
fairest  disposition  of  the  matter.  As  there  are  comparatively  few 
almonds  grown  in  California,  it  would  seem  that  a  flat  ad  valor^ai 
rate  of  20  per  cent  on  this  grade  of  nuts,  which  is  much  in  demand, 
would  meet  the  just  requirements  of  manufacturers,  laborers,  grow- 
ers, and  consumers. 
•  Respectfully, 

Henry  HuroE, 

Henry  HEmE,  Jr.,  Att&mey. 

GrODILLOT  &  Co. 

Spencer  Importing  and  Trai>ing  Co., 
Jas.  H.  Spencer,  President. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEPHEN  B.  BAEEEB,  OF  BOSTON. 

Mr.  Barker.  I  am  here  to  request,  first,  a  reasonable  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  manufactured  cocoa  and  chocolate;  second,  that  in  this 
new  tariff  the  wording  of  the  paragraph  be  so  simplified  as  to  avoid 
the  constant  litigation  with  the  board  of  appraisers  such  as  has 
occurred  in  the  past  ten  years. 

I  am  not  an  agent  or  commissioner  representing  any  foreign  inter- 
ost,  but  a  buyer  of  goods  for  my  own  account  ana  risk. 

In  considering  this,  do  not  confuse  bulk  cocoa  in  100  or  200  pound 
barrels  and  10-pound  blocks  of  chocolate  in  100-pound  cases,  both  of 
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which  are  used  almost  wholly  as  manufacturers'  raw  material,  with 
what  is  generally  or  commonly  known  as  ''  chocolate,"  and  which 
should  not  be  classed,  as  it  is  now,  under  the  head  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  "  chocolate  "  and  bought  by  the  consumer  at  confectioners* 
stor^  for  eating  purposes.  The  manufacturing  of  cocoa  and  choco- 
late in  this  country  is  done  wholly  by  machinery,  the  best  of  which 
machinery  is  now  made  in  this  country.  The  manufacturing  cost  of 
both  cocoa  and  chocolate  is  very  slight  and  should  figure,  I  think, 
very  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  the  consideration  of  duties  as  to  the  differ- 
ence in  labor.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturing  cost  of  cocoa  and 
chocolate  is  so  small  that  a  much  less  than  our  previous  duty  affords 
ample  protection  for  labor  engaged.  Anyone  lamiliar  with  this  in- 
dustry Knows  that  in  this  country  it  is  not  in  need  of  a  high  protective 
tariff.  The  duty  on  cocoa  powder  and  cocoa  butter  is  now  specific, 
and  I  urge  the  making  of  the  chocolate  duty  the  same,  having,  if  ad-- 
visable,  one  price  as  a  dividing  value,  all  goods  above  sucn  value 
paying  one  specific  duty,  and  all  goods  below  such  value  paying  a 
smaller  specific  duty. 

The  present  tariff  on  cocoa  and  chocolate  as  a  revenue-producing 
bill  is  a  failure.  As  a  protective  measure  it  is  not  necessary.  The 
increase  in  the  duty  on  cocoa  under  the  present  tariff  is  150  per  cent 
and  on  manufactured  chocolate  as  high  as  380  per  cent  over  the 
tariff  of  1894,  and  the  tariff  of  1894  was  higher  than  that  of 
1890.  Under  the  present  rate  imports  have  increased  on  cocoa  pow- 
ders from  560,000  pounds  in  1897  to  1,140,000  pounds  in  1907.  Man- 
ufactured chocolate  has  increased  from  807,000  pounds  in  1897  to 
1,064,000  pounds  in  1907.  This  does  not  include  a  large  importa- 
tion from  Switzerland,  which  is  now  being  forced  on  this  country 
by  an  association  of  Swiss  nuinufacturers.  The  success  of  their 
effort  remains  to  be  seen.     At  present  they  are  spending  their  appro- 

K'ation  very  largely  over  and  above  the  prohts,  I  should  judge, 
ring  this  same  time  the  importation  of  cocoa  beans — and  that  is 
the  raw  material  from  which  the  cocoa  is  made — has  increased  from 
25,000,000  to  92,000,000  pounds. 

I  quote  from  an  opinion  expressed  some  years  ago  by  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  in  this  country,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  only  tariff  necessary  on  cocoa  and  chocolate  was  such 
as  would  equalize  the  difference  in  (iuty  that  he  was  obliged  to  pay  on 
tin,  sugar,  and  machinery  used  in  its  production. 

That  is  all,  and  I  thank  the  committee. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  all  these  changes  were  made  which  you  ask,  would 
it  result  in  any  cheapening  of  ttiese  materials  to  the  people  who  use 
them  or- consume  them? 

Mr.  Babkeb.  The  bulk  of  the  business  is  sold  to  the  manufactui*ing 
confectioners ;  they  buy  the  goods.  Whether  their  buying  the  goods 
cheaper  would  cause  them  to  sell  them  cheaper  is  a  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  thing  would  be  if  these 
changes  were  made  it  would  give  you  more  profit  and  would  not 
give  the  consumer  any  advantage  at  all? 

Mr.  Babkeb.  No;  we  would  not  do  that.  We  have  to  meet  com- 
petition. Some  goods  to-day  we  can  not  import  at  all.  You  have  the 
dnties  so  high  you  have  barred  them  out  practically  altogether. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  Massachusetts  theory  of  the  tariff,  to  get 
raw  material  in  free  and  then  have  a  good  stiff  tariff  on  the  manu- 
factured products. 

Mr.  Barker.  That  is  not  my  theory. 

The  Chairman.  The  manufacturers  have  increased  very  largely 
in  the  last  iSve  years  under  the  present  tariff,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Barker.*^  Of  what  ? 

The  Chairman.  Chocolates,  for  instance,  manufactured  chocolates, 
valued  above  lo  and  not  above  24  cents. 

Mr.  Barker.  They  began  to  increase  when  the  Swiss  Association  of 
Manufacturers  Iwgan  to  spend  their  very  large  appropriation  of 
money. 

The  Chairman.  They  increased  in  19Q3  nearly  five  times  as  much. 
Goods  valued  above  24  and  not  above  35,  in  1903,  amounted  to  174,000, 
and  in  1007  amounted  to  1,309,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Barker.  That  is  because  the  Swiss  association  are  spending  a 
very  large  appropriation  of  money  here  to  introduce  their  goods,  but 
if  you  will  refer  to  the  statistics  you  will  see  that  up  to  that  time 
the  growth  of  imports  was  very  slight.  You  can  sell  gpods  anywhere 
if  you  will  spend  money  enough  behind  them  to  advertise  them. 

STATEMENT  OF  H.  J.  KEITH,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Keith.  I  am  representing  H.  J.  Keith  &  Co.,  at  Boston,  having 
a  branch  oflSce  in  New  York.  I  am  at  72  South  Market  street,  Bos- 
ton, and  105  Hudson  street.  New  York,  is  a  branch  office. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  phase  of  the  egg  business  and  to 
raise  in  your  minds  a  question  whether  the  tariff  on  eggs  is  being  con- 
sistently applied  to  eggs  when  broken  out  from  the  shdl  and  changed 
in  form  for  the  purposes  of  transportation  and  preservation.  Think- 
ing that  the  subject  may  be  new  in  the  line  of  business  to  you,  I  have 
taken  the  libertjr  of  putting  in  my  pocket  some  samples  showing  the 
products  I  especially  wish  to  discuss.    This  first  sample  which  I  show 

?ou  is  the  egg  in  a  dry  form.  The  whole  of  the  egg  consists  of  about 
3. pounds  of  water  and  27  pounds  of  solid  to  each  hundred  pounds 
of  egg  broken  out  of  the  shell.  It  is  well  known  that  eggs  are  fragile 
and  that  they  are  perishable,  and  that  the  hen  will  not  lay  the  year 
round;  therefore  eggs  have  to  be  preserved  in  some  manner.  Fur- 
ther than  that,  there  are  hens  that  do  not  lay  in  the  city,  so  that  eggs 
have  to  be  transported  to  various  points  as  well  as  preserved.  Four 
months  out  of  the  year  the  hens  lay  more  eggs  than  the  people  con- 
sume. It  is  best  known  to  people  who  keep  hens  how  completely  they 
shut  off  after  a  few  months,  and  to  people  who  sell  them  how  few 
new  eggs  are  sold  to  people  to  eat.  Eggs  must  be  preserved,  and  the 
question  is  how  they  shall  be  preserved.  I  have  here  three  sample 
bottles  which  I  could  not  tell  apart  by  the  looks  of  them ;  I  can  only 
tell  them  apart  by  chemical  analysis.  One  bottle  contains  the  whole 
of  the  egg  dried.    Another  contains  the  yolk  as  nearly  pure  as  it  is 

Eracticable  to  get  it  by  hand  separation  from  the  white.    The  third 
ottle  contains  a  mixture  of  the  yolk  and  a  whole  egg,  mixed  before 
^drying. 

I  am  not  specially  prepared  for  this  hearing,  ai  d  it  is  only  by  acci- 
dent that  I  saw  in  tne  newspapers  there  was  to  be  such  a  hearing, 
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but  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  the  matter  as  best  I  can  under  the 
circumstances. 

Our  business  being  comparatively  new  and  comparatively  strange, 
perhaps,  I  felt  that  I  had  better  come  here  and  ffet  some  information. 
I  was  told  I  could  talk  about  the  matter  here  a  Tittle,  and  afterwards 
we  could  submit  a  written  statement  of  our  business  and  the  effect 
upon  it  of  the  application  of  the  tariff  on  eggs. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  enumerated  in  the  tariff,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  Indirectly. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  paragraph  ? 

ilr.  Keith.  There  is  something  said  about  egg  yolk,  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  It  does  not  saj  in  what  form  the  egg  yolk  is.  I  think  a 
good  deal  of  whole  egg  is  brought  in  as  being  egg  yolk,  It»looks  to 
be  egg  yolk.    The  white  does  not  show  up  very  much  in  this  form. 

The  Chairman.  The  biU  gives  it  this  way: 

Yolk  of  ^gs,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem :  albumen,  eggs  or  blood,  3  cents  per 
pound;  dried  blood,  wben  soluble,  1^  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Keith.  Albumen  is  the  solid  portion  or  white  of  the  egg. 
The  white  of  egg  consists  of  about  13.3  per  cent  solid  albumen,  and 
the  rest  is  water.  If  you  should  separate  it  to  get  the  albumen,  you 
dry  7  pounds  down  to  1.  In  its  finished  form  there  is  about  5  per 
cent  of  moisture.  The  finished  product  contains  about  5  per  cent  of 
moisture. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  convert  eggs  into  that 
form? 

Mr.  B[eith.  It  costs  a  good  many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  give  us  any  information.  How 
much  does  it  cost  for  a  given  quantity,  say  a  dozen  eggs,  or  a  hun- 
dred dozen,  to  convert  eggs  into  that  form ?     How  much  does  it  cost? 

Mr.  Keith.  The  mere  drying  would  be  about  one-half  a  cent; 
handling  the  whole  business  would  come  to  about  2  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  do  with  it  after  it  is  dried?  You  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  people  eat  it  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  They  do.  We  have  sold  a  million  thousand  pounds  of 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  make  a  good  dish  of  scrambled  eggs  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  It  would. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  what  we  get  at  the  hotels? 

Mr.  Keith.  That  is  what  you  get.  We  sell  a  great  deal  of  this 
here  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  preserved  with  boric  preservatives,  or 
simply  by  taking  the  water  out? 

Mr.  I&aTH.  They  are  preserved  by  taking  the  water  out  and  by 
refrigeration. 

The  Chairman.  No  chemicals  are  used  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  No,  sir.    We  carry  those  at  a  temperature  about  zero. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  25  per  cent  duty  enough  on  that? 

Mr.  Keith.  It  takes  3  dozen  eggs  to  make  a  pound  of  whole  eg<r 
dried.  It  reduces  the  price  of  eggs  to  the  extent  of  5  cents  a  dozen. 
We  should  be  protected  to  the  extent  of  15  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
dui^  should  be  specific.    The  duty  on  shell  eggs  is  specific. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  per  pound  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Keith,  About  half  a  dollar. 
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The  Chairman,  And  how  much  duty  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Keith.  About  15  cents  a  pound  is  equivalent,  if  there  i>  a 
consistent  application  of  the  tariff  on  shell  eggs  to  this  product. 
We  use  3J  pounds  of  it  to  get  1  pound  of  the  dry. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  call  that  product  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  Dried  eggs.  We  use  3^  pounds  of  eggs  to  produce  a 
pound  of  this  product.  I  do  not  think  the  dried  whole  eggs  pay 
anything. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  the  yolk  of  eggs  was  referred 
to  in  the  clause  'i    That  comes  in  free,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  KiiTH.  There  is  nothing  that  applies  to  the  whole  egg,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  imported? 

Mr.  Keith.  I  do  not  know  that.     The  business  is  new. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  hens  invent  this  sort  of  an  egg? 

Mr.  Keith.  Eggs  have  been  dried  in  one  form  or  another  for  quite 
awhile.     The  way  we  dry  them,  however,  is  comparatively  new. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  manufactured  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Keith.  Yes,  sir;  mostly  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  through  the  Sey- 
mour Packing  Company. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  an  industrv  is  there  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Keith.  About  half  a  million  pounds,  which  brings  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  There  are  other  concerns,  the  Xational 
Bakers'  Egg  Company,  which  sell  more  than  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  profit  do  you  make  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Keith.  We  made  last  year,  according  to  the  way  we  keep  our 
books,  about  2  cents  a  pound."^  But  we  did  not  make  that,  because  we 
kept  an  account  of  each  department  of  our  business,  and  the  general 
administrative  expense  was  not  charged  up  against  this  department; 
so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  did  not  make  very  much  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  product  used  for  baking  purposes? 

Mr.  Keith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  pure-food  bill  was  before  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  was  stated  they  were  made  out  of  stale  eggs  brought 
in  from  China. 

Mr.  Keith.  That  is  not  necessarily  so.  You  can  make  this  out  of 
aiiy  egg.  You  can  make  this  out  of  a  fresh  egg  or  out  of  a  stale  egg, 
or  you  can  make  it  out  of  anything  that  is  not  black  or  green  that 
would  give  itself  away  by  its  color. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  saw  in  a  paper  recently  that  they  threw  into  the 
New  York  Harbor  several  dozen  cases  of  Chinese  duck  eggs. 

Mr.  Keith.  Those  are  liquid  eggs,  preserved  with  borics,  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  They  threw  them  into  the  New  York  Harbor,  and 
they  had  a  regular  omelet  then. 

Mr.  Keith,  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  considerable  expense  as  to  time 
and  money  developing  apparatus  to  enable  us  to  make  this  in  this 
way.  It  IS  perfectly  possible  to  go  to  China  or  Russia  and  estab- 
lish factories  there  and  then  bring  the  stuff  in  at  very  little  expense 
of  freight  in  barrels.  It  can  be  brought  into  the  country  in  perfect 
condition,  and  you  will  know  a  good  deal  less  about  it  if  produced 
there  than  if  produced  at  home  with  the  pure-food  inspectors  around. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  eggs  does  it  take  to  produce  a  pound 
of  this  product? 

Mr.  Keith.  Three  dozen  to  make  a  pound. 

The  CfiAiBMAN.  And  it  sells  for  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  About  a  half  a  dollar  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  With  eggs  at  38  cents  a  dozen? 

Mr.  Keith.  Oh,  no ;  that  is  about  16  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  do  not  use  the  38-cent-a-dozen  eggs  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  been  able  to  buy  eggs  for  15  cents  a 
dozen? 

Mr.  E[£ith.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  we  buy  them  for  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Oaines.  Fresh  eggs? 

Mr.  Keith.  Yes,  sir.  Our  eggs  are  largely  produced  in  and 
around  Topeka,  Kans.,  and  we  get  them  from  the  small  country 
farmers  out  there,  the  merchants,  and  so  forth.  We  got  them  for  a 
great  deal  less  than  that  last  spring. 

Mr.  Dai-zell.  Some  of  this  product  has  been  imported,  you  say? 

Mr.  Keith.  There  has  been  some  of  it  imported;  yes,  sir.  What 
we  are  afraid  of  is  that  there  is  no  practical  protection  for  us  unless 
the  duty  is  applied. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  say  there  are  importations  of  this? 

Mr.  Keith.  The  same  general  product,  but  not  identical  with  ours. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  rate  do  they  pay  on  those  importations? 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  know,  unless  it  comes  in  under  "  Yolk 
of  eggs." 

ilr.  Dalzell.  He  ought  to  know  whether  it  pays  any  duty  or  not. 

Mr.  Keith.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  is  no  duty  on  whole  egg, 
dried. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Has  that  been  brought  into  the  country  actually  and 
taken  out  of  bond  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  As  I  say,  it  is  different  from  ours,  be- 
cause dried  in  a  dirferent  manner. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Dried  egg  is  brought  into  this  country,  but  it  did 
not  pay  duty  when  brougnt  in? 

iir.  Kjiini.  I  do  not  know.  Dried  albumen  is  brought  in,  and 
that,  as  nearly  as  we  can  learn  from  the  tariff  schedule,  pays  3  cents 
a  pound.  It  should  pay  30  cents,  because  if  the  egg  were  all  white 
it  would  dry  down  twice  as  much  as  it  does  having  the  yolk  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  imported  any  dried  yolk  of  egg? 

Mr.  Keith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  specifically  mentioned.  Do  you  say  that 
25  per  cent  duty  is  a  fair  proposition  on  the  dried  yolks  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  The  schedule,  as  we  find  it  here,  savs  tanner's  yolk 
comes  in  free.  I  do  not  know  why  it  should.  Surely  there  are 
enoiigh  bad  eggs  in  this  country.  There  are  dried  egg  yolks  used 
chiefly  by  tanners,  which  come  in  free.  I  do  not  know  how  to  con- 
strue this  word  "  chiefly,"  whether  thev  assume  that  dried  egg  yolk 
is  chiefly  used  by  tanners  and  let  it  all  in  free  for  that  reason.  Then 
we  have  dried  egg  yolk  not  enumerated  in  different  schedules,  as  I 
was  informed  in  the  other  room,  bearing  a  duty  of  10  to  20  per  cent. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  difference  is  applied.  I  am  willing  to  say 
that  in  the  dried  yolk,  the  mixture  of  yolk  and  whole  egg,  and  the 
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dried  whole  egg,  the  only  way  you  can  tell  them  apart  is  by  chemical 
analysis. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  the  statistics  here  to  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  this  process  of  preserving  these  dried  eggs,  so  they 
can  be  sold  commercially,  without  chemicals?  Is  that  a  secret  or 
patent  process? 

Mr.  Keith.  The  proccvss  is  not  patented.  There  are  certain  steps  in 
the  process  that  are  patented,  and  there  is  certain  apparatus  that  is 
patented.  The  product  is  not  patented.  The  product  is  old.  There 
nave  been  patents  granted  on  egg-drying  machines  that  have  expired, 
quite  a  good  many,  and  it  is  possible  to  dry  eggs  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  any  reason  why  these  Chinese  duck  eggs  that 
are  sold  in  such  enormous  quantities  should  not  be  prepared  like  this 
and  imported  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Keith.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Boutell.  No  reason  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  No  reason  at  all. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Without  chemicals  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  Without  chemicals  in  them. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  be  perfectlypure  and  sweet? 

Mr.  Keith.  Perfectly  pure.  Whether  they  would  be  sweet  or  not 
is  dependent  on  the  way  they  are  handled. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  mean  if  handled  properly. 

Mr.  Keith.  We  could  put  a  factory  into  China,  and,  given  hen 
eggs,  we  could  produce  eggs  like  that ;  and,  given  duck  eggs,  we  could 
produce  a  corresponding  result  from  duck  eggs. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Without  any  chemicals? 

Mr.  Keith.  Without  any  chemicals;  yes,  sir.  We  use  refrigera- 
tion.   That  is  necessary,  too. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  should  think  that  might  become  a  profitable  in- 
dustry in  China — to  produce  this  form  or  egg  and  bring  it  into  this 
country. 

Mr.  Keith.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  an  idea  that  about  the  time  the 
Russian  Jews  and  Chinese,  who  look  with  interest  upon  this,  have 
learned  a  little  more  about  the  matter  they  will  take  hold  of  it  and 
put  factories  into  Russia  and  China  and  become  a  factor  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  then  our  factories  will  close. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  want  the  duty  raised  on  eggs,  or  on  that 
product? 

Mr.  Keith.  I  do  not  want  anything  else.  I  am  asking  nothing 
else  than  that  if  3  dozen  eggs  or  1  dozen  eggs  in  that  form  bear  a 
tariff  in  that  form,  it  should  bear  the  same  tariff  in  the  other  form. 
If  3  dozen  eggs  in  one  form  bear  a  certain  tariff,  3  dozen  eggs  in 
this  form  should  bear  the  same  tariff. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would  be  2^  cents  more  than  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  I  think  it  should  be  specific,  for  the  reason  that  the 
duty  on  shell  eggs  is  specific.  I  can  buy  eggs  in  Boston  at  the  pres- 
ent time  all  the  way  from  less  than  a  dollar  a  case  of  30  dozen  up 
to  $15  a  case,  depending  on  what  the  eggs  are. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  A  dollar  a  case  for  30  dozen  eggs? 

Mr.  Keith.  Yes,  sir.  Those  would  mostly  go  to  the  tanners.  You 
have  enumerated  a  tanner's  product  in  your  tariff.  You  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  tanner  s  product.     We  sell  a  veiy  considerable 
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quantity  of  our  dried  eggs  to  tanners.  We  sell  to  them  eggs  we  could 
not  sell  for  food. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  say  you  bought  fresh  eggs  for  at 
Topeka,  Kans.,  this  spring? 

Mr.  Keith.  About  10  or  12  cents  a  dozen,  sir.  I  want  to  explain 
that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Missouri  is  the  best  poultry  and  egg  State  in  the 
Union.  How  does  it  happen  that  eggs  sell  at  10  and  12  cents  in 
Topeka,  Kans.,  when  selling  at  15  or  20  cents  in  Missouri? 

Mr.  Keith.  If  you  were  in  the  egg  trade,  I  think  you  would  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  expecting  to  buy  them.  The  truth  about  this 
thing  is,  is  it  not,  that  you  go  around  and  make  a  contract  with  these 
big  egg  houses  and  get  the  stale  eggs  and  make  them  into  this 
product? 

Mr.  Keith.  Xo,  sir.  We  do  largely  use  in  this  product,  especially 
in  the  spring  of  the  vear,  when  eggs  are  being  stored,  egffs  the  shells 
of  which  are  nicked.  Those  shells  are  weakened,  so  ii  they  were 
shipped  in  a  case  to  the  city  market  they  would  be  apt  to  break  and 
run  out  and  make  more  or  less  of  a  mess,  and  they  would  get  bad 
before  they  got  to  the  consumer.  We  take  them  when  they  are  freshly 
nicked,  when  they  are  just  as  good  as  they  ever  were,  and  we  com- 
plete the  breaking  process  and  inside  of  an  hour  or  so  we  have  those 
eggs  dry.  They  are  just  as  good  as  any  egg.  We  get  a  great  many 
carloads  of  those  eggs  in  Topeka  for  less  than  10  cents  a  dozen.  They 
are  good  eggs ;  there  are  no  better. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  get  eggs  at  that  price  in  the  State 
of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  where  they  are  near  large  manufac- 
turing concerns? 

Mr.  Keith.  We  do  not  have  to.  Our  freight  on  this  product  is 
only  a  fraction  of  what  it  is  on  the  shell  eggs. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  if  you  could  buy  eggs  for  that  process 
in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  Oh,  no,  we  could  not;  but  we  do  not  have  to.  Our 
factory  is  somewhere  else.  We  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  it 
costs  us  very  little  freight. 

The  Chairman,  Of  course  you  go  where  your  product  is  obtained 
the  cheapest. 

Mr.  Keith.  It  costs  very  little  storage.  Eggs  are  preserved  by 
refrigeration  in  the  shell  and  it  costs  a  lot  to  store  them.  When  we 
have  concentrated  them  here  they  do  not  take  much  room. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  Topeka,  Kans.,  is  the  principal  factory,  operated  by 
the  Seymour  Packing  Company,  in  which  I  am  a  director. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALFBED  HABBIS,  OF  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  represent  the  National  Bakers'  Egg  Company,  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  I  do  not  think  you  have  been  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  the  goodness  of  these  eggs.  They  are  generally  used  in 
the  best  bakeries  in  this  country.  They  are  now  being  used  for 
family  consumption.  My  function  with  my  company  is  to  distribute 
^KgS}  to  open  up  avenues  of  distribution. 
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The  Chairman.  You  sav  they  are  a  good,  wholesome  article  of 
food? 

Mr.  Harris.  Absolutely.  There  seemed  to  be  quite  a  bit  of  amuse- 
ment brought  out  in  connection  with  the  matter,  and  I  merely  want  U) 
emphasize  that  fact,  that  they  are  absolutely  a  good,  wholesome  article 
of  food. 

On  this  tariff  question  I  can  go  briefly  over  the  ground  Mr.  Keith 
has  covered.  The  tariff  is  5  cents  per  dozen.  If  eggs  in  that  form 
draw  a  tariff  of  5  cents  a  dozen,  why  should  not  eggs  in  another 
fonn  draw  exactly  the  same  pro  ratef  If  they  do  not,  it  is  unfair 
to  the  American  producer  of  dried  eggs,  and  the  Government  is  being 
cheated  out  of  what  rightfully  belongs  to  it,  and  my  point  is  that  the 
Government  is  evidently  not  aware  of  the  situation  regarding  eggs 
in  other  forms  than  the  shell. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  in  value  is  imported  in  this  form,  if 
you  know? 

Mr.  Harris.  We  have  been  unable  to  get  those  figures,  I  am  sorry 
to  say. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  you  an  idea  about  it? 

Mr.  Harris.  I  will  approximate  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  article  like  this 
in  the  books.  ^ 

Mr.  Harris.  No.    I  know  it  is  imported  into  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  new  article  ? 

Mr.  Harris.  No;  it  is  not  new.    It  dates  back  hundreds  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  it  been  on  the  market  here? 

Mr.  Harris.  It  has  been  on  the  market  here  in  a  small  way  long 
before  I  knew  anything  about  it,  but  I  know  that  there  has  been  an 
article  called  "  egg  substitute  "  or  various  articles  called  "  egg  sub- 
stitutes." 

The  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  to  think  if  we  put  it  on  the  schedule 
alongside  of  yolk  of  eggs  at  25  per  cent,  it  would  protect  you  fully. 

Mr.  Harris.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Keith's  opinion  on  that? 

Mr.  Keith.  I  do  not  think  that  is  very  much  protection  against  the 
Chinese  and  Russian  egg. 

Mr.  Harris.  The  foreigners  were  unable  to  make  a  success  of  this 
after  working  on  it,  and  it  remained  for  American  brain  and  in^- 
nuity  and  capital  to  make  it  a  success.  That  has  taken  place  only  in 
the  last  eight  years. 

I  represent  the  firm  that  has  made  it  a  success.  The  foreigners 
have  awakened  to  that  fact,  and  they  propose  to  copy  our  patents 
which  are  on  file  here  in  Washington,  covering  our  rights  only  in 
this  country;  and  they  propose  to  erect  these  machines  in  foreign 
countries  where  they  can  get  cheap  labor  and  all  that,  as  you  under- 
stand, and  then  they  can  ship  that  product  into  this  country  practi- 
cally without  a  tariflF  and  wipe  out  the  iVmerican  who  has  been 
responsible  for  its  success.  I  can  not  imagine  a  condition  which  is 
more  unjust  and  unfair  and  un-American  than  that.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Government  is  interested  in  this  because  of  its  present 
enormous  size  and  because  of  the  great  possibilities  of  it.  Few  people 
are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  very  few,  I  may  say,  have  any 
idea  of  its  possibilities.  I  want  to  say  it  is  the  logical  solution  of  the 
egg  problem,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  within  twelve  months  I  will 
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have  it  very  firmly  established  in  the  homes  of  just  such  men  as 
yourselves. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  you  want  is  30  per  cent  instead  of  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Habbis.  I  am  not  much  of  a  mathematician.  What  does  that 
figure  out? 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  That  figures  out  15  cents. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  will  have  to  convince  the  people  that  you  do  not 
use  rotten  eggs  in  making  this  product  before  you  make  much  of  a 
success  of  it. 

Mr.  Habbis.  If  I  make  two  omelets,  one  of  my  egg  and  one  of  the 
fresh  egg,  costing  5  or  6  cents,  and  you  can  not  tell  the  difference,  then 
you  will  be  convmced. 

Mr.  Clabk.  No;  I  would  not  be. 

Mr.  Habbis.  Let  us  put  it  this  way:  You  never  can  make  your 
finished  article  better  than  the  raw  material  from  which  it  is  made. 
If  an  egg  is  rotten  when  you  start  out  with  it,  it  is  just  as  rotten  when 
yon  finish  with  it. 

The  Chaibman.  If  this  foreign  product  is  unfit  for  food,  we  ought 
to  keep  it  out  and  not  let  people  eat  it. 

Mr.  Habbis.  I  insist  upon  just  one  more  statement,  please.  This 
product  is  the  result  of  Yankee  brains  and  ingenuity  and  patience 
and  persistence,  and  it  ought  to  be  incorporated  as  a  matter  of  con- 
sistency in  the  tariff  and  as  a  matter  of  protection.  That  is  the  sim- 
plest proposition,  I  think,  we  can  present.  Stewart  Edward  White, 
editor  of  "  Outing,"  had  an  analysis  made  of  the  article  and  recom- 
mended it  to  his  campers.  I  may  say,  I  sold  this,  perhaps,  on  an 
average  of  50  cents,  and  sold  pretty  nearly  400,000  pounds  in  the  city 
of  New  York  this  year  myself.  Mr.  Stewart  Edward  White  recom- 
mended it  to  his  campers,  and  they  came  into  my  place  on  his  recom- 
mendation and  bought  sample  lots  for  $1.25  a  pound,  and  came  back 
again. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  very  evident  these  gentlemen  will  be  eating 
this  product  before  a  great  while. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Have  the  pure  food  experts  dropped  down  upon  you? 

Mr.  Habbis.  Yes;  particularly  on  us.  The  old  egg  question  of 
what  is  a  rotten  egg  and  what  is' not  a  rotten  egg  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. That  is  the  best  argument  in  favor  of  our  article.  They  had 
used  rotten  eggs.  You  can  go  into  the  east  side  bakeries  of  New 
York  and  the  stench  from  their  kitchens  would  knock  you  down. 

Mr.  Clabk.  They  ought  to  be  in  jail. 

Mr.  Harbis.  They  ought  to  be.  Now,  if  we  can  preserve  an  egjg 
and  save  the  baker  and  consumer  the  cost  of  freight  and  storage,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  an  industry  that  should  be  encouraged.  We  ship 
26  cases  in  1  barrel.  We  save  the  freight  for  the  consumer  on  26 
cases,  and  we  save  the  storage.  It  has  always  worried  egg  users 
and  egg  sellers  how  to  overcome  the  great  expense  of  packing  only 
30  dozen  eggs  in  that  great,  big,  bulky  package.  We  can  taKe  the 
sanae  30  dozen  eggs  in  two  hands  and  hand  them  to  you  and  save  you 
freight  and  storage  and  that  large  expense.  The  best  bakor  in  this 
town  uses  this  product  in  almost  all  his  output,  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  the  most  economical,  convenient  proposition  that  has  ever 
come  to  his  notice.  It  is  generally  conceaed  to  be  a  great  success 
by  the  experts  in  the  baking  business. 

Mr.  BotJTELL.  How  long  will  it  keep  ? 
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Mr.    Harris.  Commodore    Perry    now    has   some    four   hundred 
1-pounfi  packages  which  I  packed  for  him  for  his  trip 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  keep  as  long  as  Chicago  canned  beef? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  will  keep  a  long  while,  you  know. 

Mr.  Harris.  This  product  will  keep  a  year^  nicely.  We  have  kept 
some  of  it  for  eighteen  months  for  experimental  purposes,  and  mcBt 
successfully,  because  we  keep  it  at  a  temperature  of  about  6  degrees 
above  zero.  Penny's  stewart  has  2  pounds  of  this  product,  whiSi  he 
will  bring  back  to  me  two  years  hence,  probably,  because  we  are  con- 
stantly experimenting,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  will  be  just  as 
good  as  it  was  the  day  it  went  away. 

This  is  the  solution  of  the  egg  problem.  It  is  perfectly  pure,  no 
praservatives  of  any  kind  are  used,  and  we  can  foresee  that  the  indus- 
try we  have  built  up  may  Ije  destroyed  by  the  foreigner  who  has 
failed  in  it  for  years  and  years,  may  lie  destroyed  with  the  assistance 
of  Uncle  Sam,  and  so  we  have  come  here  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
the  proposition  that  is  comparatively  new  and  to  ask  nothing  more 
than  a  consistent  tariflF. 

STATEMENT  OF  £.  H.  SAWYEB,  OF  HALDEN,  MASS. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  am  here  representing  the  Goodall  Matting  Com- 
pany, of  Kennebunk,  Me.,  who  weave  matting  for  floors.  The  Agri- 
cultural Department  within  the  last  year  or  more  has  been  trying  to 
get  us  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  a  reed  lathing,  the  reed  that 
grows  in  the  swamps  in  different  places,  about  as  large  as  your  fin- 
ger. To  weave  this  in  mats  that  can  be  placed  on  the  wall  in  place 
of  wooden  laths  is  their  object.  That  is  done  in  Germany  and 
Sweden  to  a  great  extent.  I  have  got  a  sample  here.  It  is  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Agricultural  Department  that  we  are  trying  this 
experiment.  I  will  now  exhibit  to  you  a  sample  of  the  proposed 
lathing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  take  the  place  of  wire  lath? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  The  ordinary  wooden  lath  or  wire  lath,  either  one; 
yes,  sir. 

This  will  cost  less  and  will  use  up  all  your  waste  land  products,  as 
may  be  determined  from  this  photograph  showing  how  it  grows. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  been  tested? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir;  and  has  been  used  for  hundreds  of  years  in 
England,  Sweden,  and  Germany  to  a  large  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us,  if  you  have  gone  so  long  without  protec- 
tion, why  you  need  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  has  never  been  made  in  this  country.  The  lathings 
they  make  in  Sweden  and  in  Germany  would  never  be  used  in  tms 
country.  We  have  taken  pains  to  have  some  imported  through  our 
ministers  or  consuls  in  Germany,  and  it  is  so  open  our  masons  would 
not  use  it.  We  have  been  working:  on  the  matter  about  a  year,  and  we 
have  invented  a  machine  that  will  make  it  as  you  see  it  before  you 
now. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  will  keep  better  than  wooden  laths? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir:  taking  the  place  of  wooden  laths  on  the  wall. 

Mr.  Cij^RK.  Is  it  cheaper? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  does  this  cane  cc»ine  from? 
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Mr.  Sawyer.  This  came  from  on  the  Patuxant  River. 

The  Chairman.  Could  this  be  imported? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  of  this  imported  now  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  There  never  has  been? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir;  there  never  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  making  this? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  have  not  made  any  yet. 

The  Chairman.  It  never  has  been  made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  say  they  made  it  so  long? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  In  Germany  and  Sweden. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  did  not  even  bring  it  into  this  country 
when  there  was  none  made  here? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir.    We  would  not  use  the  products  they  made. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  say  you  would  not  use  theirs? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No. 

Mr.  DAiiZELL.  Then  why  do  you  need  any  protection  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Because  as  soon  as  we  commence  to  make  this,  and 
they  see  how  good  it  is,  they  will  copy  our  machines  and  make  it  over 
there  and  bring  it  in. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  a  square  yard  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  About  6^^  x^eiits  a  square  yard. 

Mr.  Clark.  Referring  to  the  material  out  of  which  that  is  made, 
where  can  it  be  mown  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  is  grown  in  almost  all  the  fresh-water  rivers  and 
swamps.  Great  areas  of  it  you  can  see  on  almost  all  the  rivers  as  far 
north  as  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  south  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  As  far  south  as  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  not  grow  in  the  Central  West  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir.  One  of  the  largest  fields  we  know  of  is  at 
Sandusky,  Ohio.  The  Agricultural  Department  is  experimenting 
with  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  to  raise  it? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir;  it  grows  naturally.  It  gi'ows  right  in  the 
swamp. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Is  it  what  you  call  canebrakes? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir.    The  name  of  that  is  PhraqmiteH  communis. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  When  cut  down  does  it  reproduce  itself  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir.  When  it  is  cut  down  it  comes  up  the  next 
year  just  the  same;  burn  it  over  and  it  comes  up  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  have  invested  in  a  plant  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  One  loom  would  probably  cost  $200,  and  we  want  to 
run  100  looms.  There  was  something  like  ^9,000.000  paid  out  for 
laths  in  1906. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  could  a  loom  costing  $200  make  in  a 
day? 

Mr.  Saw^yer.  We  could  make  100  yards  in  a  day  on  a  loom. 

The  Chairman.  How  man^y  people  are  required  to  run  the  loom  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Two — two  girls. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  loom  have  to  be  run  by  men  or  women  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  There  have  to  he  some  men  around  the  mills,  but  the 
girls  could  fee^l  the  loom,  poking  it  in  from  each  side. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  a  pretty  bulky  article  for  freight. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir;  but  very  light — bulky,  but  light.  They  can 
be  put  on  with  45  per  cent  less  naus,  and  can  be  plastered,  by  the 
experiments  carried  on  under  the  Agricultural  Department,  with  11 
per  cent  less  plaster,  and  obtain  the  same  result  as  you  would  from 
ordinary  laths. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  anybody  ever  tried  it  long  enough  to  know 
whether  plaster  would  stick  on  any  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  A  building  in  London  that  had  been  plastered  nearly 
three  hundred  years  ago  was  taken  down — that  is,  the  plastering  was 
taken  off — and  the  lathing  was  so  good  under  it  that  they  imme- 
diately replastered  right  over  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  true  and  they  can  plaster  in  London  with 
this  European  matting 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Not  matting.  They  use  it  on  reeds  that  they  have 
been  putting  on  without  weaving  so  long  ago  as  that.  The  first  ma- 
chine to  make  this  was  patented  m  Germany  in  1883. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  these  Germans  and  Englishmen  and  the  rest  of 
them  use  this  stuff  as  it  is  made  over  there,  what  is  the  reason  our 
plasterers  will  not  use  it,  too? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  is  not  good  enough  for  us.    It  is  too  poor,  entirely. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Will  it  make  a  solid  wall  on  studdmg  16  inches 
apart? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir.  Those  wires  are  8  inches  apart,  and  every 
16  inches  you  will  nail  right  through  the  wires. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  same  as  you  would  lath  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  makes  good  laths.  The  strength  has 
been  thoroughly  tested,  and  it  is  plenty  strong  enough. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  compare  with  lath  in  cost? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  In  cost? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Laths  will  cost  10  cents,  where  this  costs  6^  cents. 
We  shall  probably  sell  that  for  8  cents,  against  lath  at  10  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  had  a  tariff  on,  you  would  put  it  at  10  cents? 

Mr.  Sawyer,  ifo,  sir.  We  want  to  use  that  product  which  is  now 
thrown  away.  It  belongs  to  the  farmers,  and  it  costs  them  nothing 
except  the  gathering  of  it.  If  we  can  use  it,  they  can  sell  it  to  us. 
If  we  can  not  use  it,  I  do  not  know  what  they  will  do  with  it.  They 
never  have  done  anything  with  it.  I  do  not  know  that  they  ever  can 
do  anything  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  called  in  the  commercial  world  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  That  is  called  Phragmites  communis  reed. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  call  this  product? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  shall  call  that  reed  lathing. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  what  duty  do  you  want  on  it? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  waijt  3  cents  a  yard.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  new 
product,  and  we  want  it  listed ;  we  want  a  specific  duty  put  on  it,  not 
an  ad  valorem,  but  so  much  a  yard,  because  everybody  knows  what  a 
yard  is.  We  want  3  cents  a  square  yard.  That  is  no  more  than  the 
duty  assessed  on  Chinese  matting,  that  costs  5  or  6  cents  to  make,  or 
even  3  cents.  That  matting,  coming  to  this  country  from  Japan  or 
from  China,  pays  3  cents  a  yard  duty  if  it  costs  less  than  10  cents  a 
yard.  This  costs  less  than  10  cents  a  yard.  We  ask  that  this  be  put 
on  the  same  basis,  of  3  cents  a  yard. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  this  made  at  Kennebunk,  Me.  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  That  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  where  3'ou  propose  to  have  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  Sawter.  It  is  where  we  propose  to  have  one  of  them,  but  in 
order  to  make  that  cheap  enough  and  enable  us  to  sell  it  we  shall  have 
to  put  our  factories  where  the  stuff  grows.  In  other  words,  there  is 
a  large  area  near  Sandusky,  and  we  shall  have  to  put  a  mill  there. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  Does  not  this  grow  along  the  Kennebec  River? 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all.  The  furthest  we  know  of  is  right 
near  Washington.  I  was  down  yesterday  and  contracted  for  the  first 
carload  of  that  goods  that  ever  was  cut,  and  I  contracted  for  a  thou- 
sand bundles  for  $100.  I  could  not  quite  make  the  man  see  that  he 
could  do  it  for  that.  I  said,  "  Gret  out  a  thousand  bundles,"  and  I 
left  the  $100  there  with  another  party.  I  said  to  him,  "  If  it  costs 
you  more  than  that  to  get  it  out,  I  will  pay  the  difference.-' 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  concludes  the  hearing  to-day.  We 
will  take  a  recess  until  9.30  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon  at  7.85  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
9.30  o''clock  to-morrow  morning.  Friday,  November  20,  1908.) 


APPENDIX. 

LIVE  STOCK. 


Troy,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 

To  the  honorable  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentle3ien  :  The  attitude  of  the  market  men  of  the  United  States 
on  prevailing  tariff  on  live  cattle  and  live  stock  to  be  used  for  food 
is  best  expr^sed  in  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  New  York  State  Convention  of  Master  Butchers,  held  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  Jime  8-10,  1908,  and  also  at  the  national  convention  of  the 
same  body  held  at  Cleveland^  Ohio,  August  11-13, 1908 : 

"  Whereas  the  great  scarcity  of  live  cattle,  attributed  to  financial 
conditions,  depriving  the  greater  portion  of  tiie  people  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  meats;  and 

"Whereas  such  scarcity  has  been  the  means  of  the  enormous  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  meats ;  and 

"  Whereas  such  scarcity  is  reputed  to  be  owing  to  the  demand  for 
meats  being  greater  than  the  supply ;  and 

"  Whereas  our  National  Government  exacts  a  tariff  on  live  stock, 
shutting  out  our  outside  sources  of  supply :  Therefore,  be  it 

^^Resolved,  That  we,  the  United  Master  Butchers  of  America,  in 
convention  assembled,  expert  in  the  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and 
the  remedies  to  apply,  demand  in  the  name  of  the  great  American 
consuming  public  that  the  Federal  Government  take  mimediate  steps 
to  have  the  du^  on  all  live  stock  removed ;  and  it  is  further 

^^Resolyed,  Tnat  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  these  United  States,  and  in  addition  that  they  be 
given  greatest  publicity." 

Having  been  delegated  by  both  of  these  associations  to  present  our 
views  on  this  subject  to  your  honorable  body,  and  being  unable  to 
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appear  at  your  scheduled  hearing  (under  Schedule  G),  owing  to 
limited  notice,  I  take  this  method  of  presenting  the  sentiments  of  the 
body  of  business  men  best  qualified  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  their 
busmess  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Very  re^>ectfally,  yours, 
[seal.]  D.  J.  Haley, 

Secretary  United  Master  Butchers^  As^ooiation  of  America. 


canned  foods. 

64  Pearl  and  34  Water  Streets, 

New  York^  November  16, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir:  The  undersigned  beg  to  state  that  they  are  engaged  in  the 
import  of  the  world's  food  products  and  that  they  are  amongst  the 
largest  distributors  of  these  goods  in  America.  Thev  further  beg 
to  state  that  they  have  endeavored  to  have  all  or  most  or  the  importers 
of  food  products  represented  jointly  before  the  committee,  but,  owing 
to  lack  of  time,  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  this  object. 

The  undersigned  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  a  few 
changes  in  the  tariff,  should  a  revision  be  contemplated.  The  pro- 
posed changes  will  undoubtedly  be  heartily  indorsed  by  all  importers 
of  food  products. 

The  undersigned  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  reduction  in  the 
tariff  rates  in  general,  but  they  beg  to  suggest  some  changes  which 
ought  to  eliminate  the  now  so  frequent  dilferences  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  market  value  of  imported  rood  products. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  correct 
market  value  of  food  products  which  are  imported  from  some  of  the 
Latin  countries,  like  Italv,  Spain,  etc.,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
innumerable  protests  are  filed,  which  take  up  the  time  of  the  board  of 
appraisers. 

Under  the  present  tariff  canned  vegetables,  for  instance,  like  toma- 
toes, tomato  sauce,  peppers,  etc.,  pay  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
while  other  vegetables,  for  instance,  peas  and  mushrooms,  are  assessed 
at  the  rate  of  2^  cents  per  pound  gross  weight.  There  seems  to  be 
no  valid  reason  why  certain  vegetables  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
should  pay  ad  valorem  and  others  a  specific  duty.  The  records  will 
show  that  there  is  continued  friction  between  the  appraisers  and  the 
importers  in  regard  to  the  value  of  some  of  these  vegetables,  for  in- 
stance, tomato  sauce,  tomatoes,  etc.,  the  importation  of  which  articles 
is  growing  daily,  and  all  for  the  reason  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  market  value  on  these  goods.  The  undersigned 
therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  all  vegetables  be  aasessed  a  uni- 
form rate  of  specific  duty. 

Certain  kinds  of  fish  in  tins  containing  more  than  70  cubic  inches 
under  the  present  tariff  pay  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  other 
kinds  pay  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  only.  We  respectfully  beg  to  point 
out  the  inconsistency  or  this  paragraph  of  the  tariff.  The  40  per 
cent  clause  refers  to  fish  known  as  anchovies,  sardines,  sprats,  sar- 
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delles,  and  bristlings,  none  of  which  appear  in  American  waters  and 
none  of  which  can  be  produced  here.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
fish  which  is  imported  under  the  30  per  cent  clause,  for  instance,  fish 
balls,  kippered  and  tomato  herring,  etc.,  can  be  and  are  made  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  under  the  principle  of  protection  of 
home  industry  should  by  rights  pay  a  higher  duty  than  those  articles 
which  can  not  be  produced  here.  We  would  respectfully  sug^st  that 
all  kinds  of  fish,  irrespective  of  their  nature,  oe  assessed  tne  same 
duty,  BX^d  not  an  ad  valorem  but  a  specific  duty,  so  as  to  avoid  a  pos- 
sibility of  dispute  as  to  the  market  value  of  these  goods.  A  specific 
duty  can  be  very  easily  fixed,  as  specific  duty  applies  already  to  fish 
in  tins  containing  less  than  70  cubic  inches. 

Sardines  and  sprats  in  tins  containing  7^  cubic  inches  or  less  under 
the  present  tariff  are  assessed  a  duty  of  IJ  cents  per  tin.  Larger  cans 
under  the  present  tariff  pay  a  proportionate  higher  duty.  Since  the 
present  tariff  has  been  enacted  there  are  imported  sardines  in  tins 
containing  from  4  to  5  cubic  inches  and  are  assessed  at  the  same  rate 
of  duty  which  is  paid  for  a  tin  twice  the  size.  This  seems  unjust, 
because  those  small  tins  containing  between  4  and  5  cubic  inches  are 
used  principally  by  the  poorest  class  of  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  being  specially  adapted  as  a  wholesome  article  of  food  for 
luncheon  purposes.  It  would  seem  just  that  those  small  tins  be 
assessed  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  tlie  larger  tins. 

Olive  oil  for  machinery  purposes  under  the  present  tariff  does  not 
pay  any  duty,  while  eatable  oils  imported  in  barrels  pay  a  duty  of  40 
cents  per  gallon.  Of  late  there  have  been  before  the  board  of  ap- 
praisers innumerable  cases  where  it  has  been  absolutely  proven  that 
this  cheap  olive  oil  which  is  brought  in  and  entered  as  machinery  oil 
free  of  duty  has  been  and  is  being  used  for  eating  purposes ;  thus  the 
United  States  GoveYnment  has  been  defrauded  of  a  duty  of  40  cents 
per  gallon  which  should  have  been  paid  on  those  imports,  and  the 
honest  importer  who  has  entered  the  goods  and  paid  the  duty  thereon 
is  unable  to  compete  and  is  virtuafly  driven  out  of  business.  In 
other  countries  this  very  same  difficulty  has  been  encountered  and 
has  been  obviated  very  successfully  by  a  customs  rule,  that  to  all  oils 
imported  for  machinery  purposes  a  substance  should  be  added  which 
will  make  them  absolutely  inedible.  Some  countries  have  ruled  that 
a  small  proportion  of  oil  of  rosemary  be  added  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  customs  authorities  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  while  the 
addition  of  this  oil  of  rosemary  will  leave  the  oil  absolutely  fit  for 
machinery  purposes,  it  will  make  it  absolutely  unfit  for  eating  pur- 
poses; thus  a  great  deal  of  work  would  be  spared  to  the  board  of  ap- 
praisers and  the  tariff  revenue  on  this  article  would  be  vouchsafed 
and  the  honest  importer  would  be  saved  from  illegitimate  competi- 
tion. 

Beans,  under  the  present  tariff,  pay  a  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1 
cent  per  pound,  still  there  is,  for  instance,  one  class  of  beans  called 
"  lupmi,"  which,  under  the  present  tariff,  is  assessed  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Another  class  of  beans,  "  lentils,"  under  the  present 
tariff,  pays  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.  The  prices  of  just  those  two  articles 
vary  constantly  and  considerably,  and  there  is  always  friction  between 
the  appraiser  and  the  importer  in  regard  to  their  value.  Would  it 
not  be  just  that  all  these  beans  and  peas  be  assessed  the  regular  spe- 
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cific  duty  of  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  smaller,  if  the  tariff 
committee  diould  see  fit? 

Salt  fish  in  barrels,  like  herring,  mackerel,  etc.,  are  assessed  a  spe- 
cific duty  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  of  net  fish.  To  arrive  at  the  net 
weight  of  the  fish  contained  in  the  packages,  the  weigher  is  obliged 
to  take  the  contents  from  a  certain  percentage  of  packages  od  arrival 
of  each  shipment.  Some  of  those  fish,  like  Norway  mackerel,  for 
instance,  are  very  expensive,  a  barrel  costing  sometimes  from  $40  to 
$50.  It  very  frequently  happens — in  fact  it  is  an  almost  daily  occur- 
rence— that  those  packages  weighed  in  the  aforesaid  manner  beconie 
partly  and  sometimes  totally  worthless,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  weigher  to  replace  the  fish  into  the  packages  in  the  same  condition 
and  put  back  the  brine  which  has  leaked  out  and  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  fish  to  avoid  these  absolutely 
unnecessary  losses.  Mackerel  are  always  imported  in  barrels  of 
uniform  weight,  200  pounds  of  net  fish  per  barrel.  Norway  herring, 
for  instance,  are  always  imported  in  barrels  containing  100  kilos  or 
220  pounds  of  net  fish.  Scotch  and  HoUand  herring  sometimes  vanr. 
The  undersigned  respectfully  beg  to  suggest  that  a  uniform  specific 
rate  of  duty  oe  applied  to  all  those  fish.  Frobably  a  certain  just  per- 
centage of  tare  could  be  allowed  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  weight 
of  the  packages. 

Trusting  that  these  recommendations  will  be  kindly  received  by 
your  committee,  the  undersigned  beg  to  remain, 
Most  respectfully,  j^ours, 

GUSTAVE  PORGES, 

Secretary  of  the  Strohmeyer  <6  Arpe  Company. 


HONEY. 


Harbisburg,  Pa.,  November  H^  1908, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C, 
Honorable  Sirs  :  At  the  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bee 
Keepers'  Association,  held  at  York,  Pa.,  on  November  12  and  13, 
1908,  the  resolutions  committee  submitted  the  following  resolutions, 
which  the  association  directed  the  secretary  to  forward  to  you  at 
once  for  your  most  respectful  consideration : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bee  Keep- 
ers' Association  that  it  is  imperative  for  the  continuation  and  further- 
ance of  the  bee-keeping  industry  that  a  duty  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  present  schedule  of  20  cents  per  gallon  on  honey  be  included  in 
the  forthcoming  tariff  law  to  be  framed  in  the  extra  session  of 
Congress  after  March  4. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  means  of  combating  bee  diseases  it  is  desirable 
that  a  duty  of  at  least  10  cents  per  pound  be  placed  on  beeswax. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  F.  Sattbrthwait, 
Secretary-Treasurer  Pennsylvania 

State  Bee  Keepers^  Association. 
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NURSERY  STOCK. 


FlSHKILIi-ON-HuDSON,  N.  Y., 

November  17^1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  nepresentatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  As  we  look  for  a  modification  of  the  tariff  in  the  near 
future  and  as  you  are  a  man  who  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  shaping 
these  matters,  I  beg  herewith  to  lay  before  you  for  information  and 
for  such  action  as  may  be  proper  two  letters  from  growers  of  nursery 
stock  and  particularly  roses.  Jackson  &  Perkins  Company,  Newark, 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  L.  Green  &  Son  Company,  Perry, 
Ohio,  request  full  protection  on  the  growth  of  roses.  The  rose  is  the 
most  important  commercially  of  all  cultivated  flowers. 
Kespectfully,  yours, 

Benjamin  Hammond,  ' 
Chairman  Legislative  Committee^  Society  American  Florists. 


Newark,  N.  Y.,  November  12^  1908. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Hammond, 

FUhkia,  N.  T. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  a  member  of  the  tariff  oommitttee  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  we  would  earnestly  urge  that  jou  report  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress  as  favoring  an  increase  of 
the  present  duty  upon  imported  rosebuslies.  We  think  that  the  pres- 
ent duty  of  2i  cents  per  plant  is  hardly  adequate  for  the  protection  of 
American  growers.  The  worst  competition,  of  course,  comes  from 
Holland,  where,  besides  the  advantage  of  labor  costing  about  one- 
third  what  we  pay,  they  have  a  rich,  always-moist  soil  and  a  hot 
summer  climate,  a  combination  producing  rapid,  forced  growth  al- 
most the  same  as  hothouse  conditions.  Of  course,  rosebushes  grown 
under  these  conditions  are  soft,  pithy  stuff  and  do  not  succeed  well 
in  our  dryer  climate.  But  they  are  cheap  even  with  the  duty  of  2\ 
cents  added  and  in  a  large  measure  they  fix  the  wholesale  price. 

Looking  back  in  our  invoice  book  to  1895  and  1896,  before  the 
Dingley  tariff  went  into  effect,  we  find  that  the  present  wholesale 
prices  average  just  about  1  cent  higher  than  then.  This  would  be  an 
mcrease  of  about  15  per  cent,  but  it  is  more  than  offset  by  an  increase 
of  fully  40  per  cent  in  labor  cost  and  corresponding  increases  in  other 
expenses  oi  growing.  We  believe  that  a  auty  of  5  cents  per  plant 
would  afford  only  reasonable  protection  to  American  growers. 

From  figures  ootained  at  the  New  York  custom-house  we  learn  that 
there  are  nearly  2,000,000  rosebushes  imported  annually.  We  pre- 
sume that  fully  seven-eighths  come  from  Holland,  and  we  think  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  prevent  this  country  from  being  flooded 
with  these  Holland  rosebushes,  both  for  the  protection  of  American 
growers  and  because  they  are  not  suited  to  climatic  conditions  here 
and  do  not  give  good  results.  We  hope  you  can  consistently  report 
in  favor  of  mcreasing  the  present  duty. 
Yours,  truly, 

Jaoksok  &  Perkins  Co. 
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Perry,  Lake  CouNTr,  Ohio,  Nooertiber  IJ^  1908, 
Mr.  B.  Hammond, 

Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  there  is  some  agitation  relative  to 

removing  the  tariff  from  rosebushes  imported  into  the  United  States. 

This,  we  think,  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  American 

producer,  as  it  is  a  hard  enough  proposition  now  to  dispose  of  all 

our  products  in  this  line  with  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

In  our  opinion  this  duty  should  Ibe  doubled  to  6  cents  per  plant  in 
place  of  2i  cents  rather  than  reduced  or  removed,  and  we  believe 
we  are  voicing  the  general  sentiment  of  the  nursery  people  when  we 
make  this  statement. 

Hoping  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  help  us  out  in  the  commodity, 
if  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  we  are, 
Very  truly, 

L.  Green  &  Son  CSompant. 


BocHESTER,  N.  Y.,  November  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  regard  to  the  revising  of  the  tariff  on  nursery  stock 
we  advocate  as  follows:  We  favor  a  free  list  for  all  seedling  fruit- 
tree  stocks  and  forest  seedlings,  also  on  all  cutting  plant  layers 
and  all  young  plants  which  it  takes  two  or  three  years  to  grow  mto 
suitable  size  for  the  amateur  landscape  gardener  and  park  superin- 
tendent to  plant  out  into  a  permanent  place  for  future  profit  or 
effect  in  the  landscape.  These  above  small  plants,  when  imported 
the  usual  sizes,  should  be  treated  as  raw  material,  like  wool  or 
any  other  item,  to  be  worked  up  by  our  own  workmen  into  a  finished 
product. 

We  are,  however,  decidedly  opposed  to  allow  roses,  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  which  are  grown  to  a  size  to  plant  out  for  permanent 
effect,  to  be  brought  into  the  country  without  a  sufficient  duty  is 
imposed  on  them  to  protect  us  in  our  business.  In  cases  where  such 
plants  do  not  come  into  competition  with  labor  here  we  would  admit 
them  free  of  duty. 

There  are  annually  nearly  2,000,000  roses  imported  into  this  country 
from  Holland,  where  the  wages,  $2.50  per  man  per  week,  come  into 
competition  with  our  $9  per  week  labor.  We  ask  that  the  duty  of 
2^  cents  per  plant  be  increased  to  5  cents  per  plant  to  equalize  the 
situation.  Perhaps  1,000,000  of  above  plants  are  sold  in  dtepartment 
stores,  and  here  at  Rochester  we  have  known  thre^  large  stores  to 
run  each  other  down  to  3  cents  a  plant.  Under  such  circumstances, 
customers  laugh  at  us  when  we  try  to  sell  them  roses  and  flowerinff 
shrubs  as  they  can  buy  them  at  wholesale  prices.  What  a  howl  would 
go  up  if  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  tailor  business,  or,  in  fact,  any 
other  business  was  similarly  affected  as  is  our  business.  Hoping  you 
will  assist  in  giving  us  the  relief  asked  for,  we  remain, 
Yours,  admiringly, 

John  Charlton  &  Sons, 
University  Avenue  Nurseries^ 
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Newark,  N.  Y.,  November  li^  1908, 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  the  Representative  in  Congress  frorti  this  district 
and  as  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  we  would  like 
to  solicit  your  assistance  in  securing  an  increased  duty  upon  imported 
rosebushes.  The  jpresent  duty  is  2^  cents  per  plant,  but  this  duty 
does  not  adequately  protect  American  rose  growers  from  the  compe- 
tition of  European  nurserymen,  especially  those  in  Holland.  The 
writer  was  in  Holland  last  summer  and  had  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate personally  the  conditions  obtaining  there.  Besides  the  advan- 
tage of  cheaD  labor,  costing  about  one-third  what  we  have  to  pay 
here,  the  Hollanders  have  a  rich,  alwaj^s  moist  soil  and  a  hot  summer 
climate,  a  combination  producing  rapid,  forced  growth,  almost  the 
same  as  hothouse  conditions.  Rosebushes  grown  under  these  condi- 
tions are  soft,  pithjr  stuff,  which  do  not  succeed  well  in  our  drier 
climate  and  soil.  The  public  does  not  understand  that,  however,  and 
as  the  plants  are  cheap,  even  with  the  duty  of  2^  cents  added,  they 
fix  the  wholesale  prices  in  this  country  to  a  large  measure. 

Looking  back  m  our  invoice  book  to  1895  and  1896,  before  the 
Dingley  tariff  went  into  effect,  we  find  the  present  wholesale  prices 
averag|e  just  about  1  cent  higher  than  they  were  then.  This  would 
be  an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent ;  but  it  is  more  than  offset  by  an 
increase,  since  1896,  of  fully  40  per  cent  in  labor  cost  and  correspond- 
ing increases  in  other  expenses  of  growing.  We  believe  that  a  dut^ 
of  5  cents  per  plant  would  afford  omy  reasonable  protection  to  Ameri- 
can rose  growers. 

From  figures  obtained  at  the  New  York  custom-house,  we  learn 
that  there  are  nearly  2,000,000  rosebushes  imported  annually.  We 
believe  that  fully  seven-eighths  of  these  come  from  Holland,  and 
they  kill  the  trade  in  this  country  by  fairly  swamping  the  market 
with  this  inferior  stuff. 

We  hope  that  you  can  see  your  way  to  urge  an  increase  of  the  duty 
to  5  cents  per  plant,  or  at  least  some  increase  over  the  present  duty. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Jackson  &  Perkins  Company. 
Rose  Growers  and  Nvrserymen. 


Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Patne, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Dear  Sik:  We  understand  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  give  hearings  with  reference  to  the  tariff  schedule  on  November 
10  and  December  4,  and  as  we  further  learn  that  there  is  a  movement 
on  foot  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  present  tariff  of  2^  cents  per  plant 
on  rosebushes,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  petition  your  honorable 
committee  to  leave  this  duty  where  it  is,  or,  if  any  change  is  to  be 
made  in  same,  to  raise  it  to  5  cents  per  plant. 

If  your  honorable  body  would  investigate  the  matter,  you  will  find 
the  chief  competition  to  American-grown  roses  comes  from  Holland, 
growers  who  produce  their  plants  with  cheap  labor,  costing  about 
one-third  of  wnat  the  American  growers  pay  their  help. 
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In  addition  to  this,  their  plants  are  ^own  in  a  moist  soil,  with 
humid  summer  climate.  This  combination  of  conditions  produces 
rapid,  forced  growth,  which  is  tender  and  makes  the  plant  imfit  for 
American  outdoor  planting. 

The  reduction  or  elimination  of  this  tariff  would  fill  the  depart- 
ment stores  and  such  places  with  cheap  rosebushes  that  would  be  both 
unsatisfactory  to  the  planter  and  detrimental  to  the  American  rose 
grower,  as  they  could  not  sell  their  plants  in  competition  with  the 
cheap  importations  from  Holland. 

Trusting  that  your  honorable  committee  will  consider  this  matter, 
and  if  any  change  is  to  be  made  in  the  schedule  that  it  be  raised  to  5 
cents  per  plant,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Grtffing  Brothers  Cobipany, 
C.  M.  Griffing,  Secretary^ 

Nurserymen. 


PAiNESvnxE,  Ohio,  Novemher  16j  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  would  respectfully  ask  you  not  to  favor  any  re- 
duction of  duty  on  budded  roses  which  are  imported  into  this  coun- 
try in  competition  with  the  American  stock. 

The  duty  at  present  on  rose  stock  for  budding,  called  "  manetti," 
which  nurserymen  import  for  budding  purposes,  might,  with  ad- 
vantage, be  taken  off,  as  they  can  not  be  raised  in  this  country  to  any 
extent  on  account  of  climatic  conditions. 

Yours,  very  truly,  F.  F.  Bernard, 


Fairport  Nursery. 


Geneva,  N.  Y.,  November  H^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  notice  in  the  papers  that  your  committee  is  hearing 
expressions  of  opinion  from  manufacturers  and  business  men  regaro- 
ing  the  proposed  revision  in  the  tariff. 

As  growers  and  distributers  of  American  products,  we  desire  to 
urge  that  the  tariff  on  rose  plants  be  increased  rather  than  decreased, 
for  reasons  which  are  plainlv  obvious.  Over  1,000,000  rosebushes  are 
imported  annually  from  Holland,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  Ameri- 
can growers,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  pro- 
duction of  roses  in  Holland  is  away  below  that  of  the  States.  For 
instance,  Holland  growers  offer  first-class  plants  in  this  country  as 
low  as  $30  per  thousand.  American  growers  in  buying  the  natural 
stocks  pay  $10  per  thousand  for  these  laid  down  in  this  country,  and 
to  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  planting,  budding,  and  bringing  to 
maturity,  which  can  not  be  done  and  meet  the  price  of  our  foreign 
competitors. 

We  should  like  also  to  present  to  your  consideration  the  present  duty 
on  fruit  seedlings.  This  we  think  might  be  decreased  without  injur- 
ing the  trade  of  this  country,  inasmuch  as  fruit  seedlings  are  not  sue- 
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cessfully  raised  in  the  United  States,  outside  of  apple,  and  the  French 
production  is  superior  to  the  American  in  this  line.  Naturally  the 
cost  of  the  seedling  in  this  country  has  somewhat  to  do  with  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  matured  tree  to  the  American  public,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  in  this  latter  case  the  tariff  will  not  be  increased.  As  said 
lieiore,  we  should  be  pleased  to  see  a  reduction,  but  we  do  most 
earnestly  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  rosebushes. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

The  R.  G.  Chase  Company, 
O.  G.  Chase,  Treasurer^ 

The  Chase  Nurseries. 


Pebry,  Lake  County,  Ohio, 

November  U^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  there  is  some  agitation  relative  to 

removing  the  tariff  from  rosebushes  imported  into  the  United  States. 

This,  we  think,  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  American 

producer,  as  it  is  a  hard  enough  proposition  now  to  dispose  of  all 

our  products  in  this  line  with  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

In  our  opinion,  this  duty  should  be  doubled  to  5  cents  per  plant 
instead  of  2^  cents,  rather  than  reduced  or  removed.  And  we  believe 
we  are  voicing  the  general  sentiment  of  the  nursery  people  when  we 
make  this  statement. 

Hoping  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  help  us  out  on  the  commodity, 
if  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  we  are. 
Very  truly, 

L.  Green  &  Son  Company, 

Western  Reserve  Nurseries. 


SEEDS. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  H^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Honored  Sir:  We  are  advised  that  your  honorable  committee 
intends  to  consider  the  tariff  schedule  of  agricultural  products,  and 
so  forth,  November  18. 

Permit  us  to  ask  that  the  advisability  of  changing  the  duty  on 
seeds  and  bulbs  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  duty  be  considered. 

At  present  the  duty  is  based  on  market  value,  and  as  this  is  chang- 
ing freauently  it  remains  for  some  one  to  say  what  that  value  is, 
and  if  the  prices  entered  do  not  agree  with  the  prices  decided  upon 
by  the  appraisers,  a  penalty  attaches. 

Penalties  imply  attempted  evasions,  if  nothing  worse,  and  place 
honest  men  in  an  odious  and  unenviable  position. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  list  that  can  not  be  satisfactorily  changed 
without  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government.  It  may  take  a  little 
time,  but  we  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  favorably  consider  the 
tbove  suggestions. 

K^pectfully,  yours,  A.  C.  Kendel, 

Seeds^  Plants^  and  Bulbs. 
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FRESH- WATER  FISH. 

Meadyhxe,  Pa.,  November  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  Inclosed  find  letter  from  my  personal  friends  of 
the  Keystone  Fish  Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  concerning  a  provision  for 
duty  on  fresh-water  fish  imported  from  Canada.  They  ask  for  a 
specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  instead  of  the  present  rate  of  one- 
quarter  per  cent  per  pound  and  also  to  eliminate  the  proviso  which 
exempts  the  product  of  the  American  fisheries.  I  will  be  very  glad 
if  you  will  give  the  matter  a  close  examination,  as  I  am  sure  you  will 
desire  to  do. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Arthur  L.  Bates,  M.  C 


Erie,  Pa.,  November  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Bates,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
^  Dear  Sir  :  We  would  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  tariff  revision  relative  to  the  duties  on  fresh-water  fish  im- 
ported from  Canada.  The  present  duty  on  fresh-water  fish  is  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  law,  however,  carries  a  proviso  as 
follows :  "  Except  the  proddct  of  American  fisheries."  This  proviso 
has  enabled  some  importers  to  bring  fish  in  free  of  duty,  this  being 
the  case  at  the  port  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  of  which  we  know  positively. 
Very  likely  there  are  others  of  which  we  do  not  know. 

Relative  to  the  justice  of  imposing  a  higher  duty  on  fresh-water 
fish,  would  say  the  Canadian  nsh  are  produced,  first,  with  a  much 
lower  labor  cost,  averaging  per  season  irom  $1,200  to  $1,600  less  for 
each  tug  operating  with  6  men ;  second,  the  cost  of  the  netting  used 
averaging  about  $500  less  per  tug,  due  to  duty  imposed  on  linen 
thread  in  this  country.  This  cheaper  netting  which  is  used  by  Cana- 
dian fishermen  is  mostly  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  on 
account  of  rebates  allowed  the  manufacturer  on  exported  goods  by 
this  Government  enables  them  to  secure  their  fishing  rigs  at  tne  above 
lower  cost  than  tugs  operating  in  American  waters. 

The  average  catch  of  tugs  on  Lake  Erie  per  year's  season  is  from 
100  to  125  tons  of  fish.  At  the  present  rate  of  auty,  one- fourth  of  a 
cent  per  pound,  this  would  mean  from  $500  to  $600  duty  on  each 
tug's  catch.  The  difference  of  the  cost  of  operating  and  the  duty 
charged,  you  will  note,  is  approximately  from  $1,200  to  $1,500,  the 
duty  merely  offsetting  the  increased  cost  of  netting.  Were  this  duty 
increased  to  at  least  1  cent  per  pound,  you  will  readily  see  the  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  Canadian  fishermen  would  be  about  evened  up. 

The  shipping  facilities  and  the  freight  and  express  rates  from 
Canadian  ports  to  the  markets  of  this  country  are  practically  the 
game  as  from  the  ports  on  the  American  side;  consec^uently  nearly 
9il  the  fish  produced  on  the  Canadian  side  come  to  this  country  for 
xjonsumption. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  fresh-water  fish  amounts  to  about  10 
per  cent  on  the  cheaper  grades  and  5  per  cent  on  the  higher  grades 
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of  fish,  while  we  note  that  most  other  American  goods  are  protected 
with  a  duty  of  from  25  to  100  per  cent. 

We  would  therefore  ask  you  to  look  into  this  matter  and  advocate 
at  least  a  specific  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  instead  of  the  present  rate, 
and  also  eliminate  the  proviso  "  excepting  the  product  of  American 
fisheries*" 
Any  further  information  you  may  wish  will  be  gladly  given  you. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Keystone  Fish  Company, 
A.  J.  Weis,  Treasurer. 


olives. 

New  York,  November  H^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  As  chairman  of  the  committee  of  three  appointed  to 
represent  the  olive  importers  of  the  United  States  before  your  com- 
mittee, I  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  pre- 
liminary brief — 

That  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  green  cured  olives  (15  cents  per 
gallon),  being  equivalent  to  40  per  cent  on  the  average  cost  per  gallon 
of  edible  olives  in  the  country  of  origin,  is  excessive. 

That  green  edible  olives,  being  noncompetitive  product,  should  be 
taxed  for  revenue  only. 

That  a  reduction  in  the  present  rate  of  duty  from  15  to  10  cents 
per  gallon  will  enable  the  importers  of  this  commodity  to  so  increase 
the  quantity  of  such  olives  consumed  that  the  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment will  lie  increased. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  production  of  olives  of  a  similar 
character  to  those  imported  from  Spain  is  impossible  in  this  country, 
because  of  climatic  and  other  conditions.  The  olives  produced  in 
California  are  of  an  entirely  different  character,  containing  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  oil,  being  entirely  different  in  the  texture  of 
the  pulp,  and  furthermore  being  impossible  of  distribution  in  the 
same  channels  as  at  present  are  employed  in  the  distribution  of  Span- 
ish olives,  because  from  the  nature  of  the  fruit  California  olives  will 
not  keep  in  wooden  or  glass  packages,  such  as  are  used  in  the  distri- 
bution of  olives;  aside  from  this,  the  maximum  production  in  Cali- 
fornia, according  to  California  authorities,  of  both  ripe  and  green 
cured  olives,  is  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of 
Spanish  olives  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  5  per  cent  not  more  than 
a  quarter  are  of  the  green  cured  varietjr. 

The  total  volume  of  the  annual  business  in  Spanish  olives  in  the 
United  States  is  about  $3,000,000.  Of  this  about  $1,200  000  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  the  olives  themselves,  duty  paid.  Some  $500  000  of 
this  represents  salaries  and  wages,  and  about  $1,000,000  represents 
bottles,  corks,  metal  caps,  labels,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  manu- 
racture  which  are  used  in  packing  olives  for  distributing  to  the  con- 
fers; so  that,  in  order  to  market  $1,200,000  worth  of  olives  from 
Spain,  we  have  to  use  of  American  manufactures  and  labor  about 
$1,500,000  worth.    By  increasing  the  importations  of  olives  we  can 
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increase  the  quantity  of  domestic  manufactures  used  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  goods,  and  increase  the  facilities  to  the  consumer. 

From  statistics  available  for  the  past  twelve  years  we  believe  that 
the  average  income  to  this  Government  from  the  .duties  on  olives  at 
15  cents  per  gallon  has  been  about  $240,000  per  year.  We  believe  that 
the  incentive  which  a  reduction  in  that  duty  would  give  to  the  busi- 
ness would  make  it  possible  to  increase  the  importations  of  Spanish 
olives  to  a  point  where  the  revenue  to  the  Government  would  exceed 
$240,000  per  annum.  The  present  duty  of  15  cents  per  gallon  repre- 
sents 100  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  olives  at  the  point  of  shipment 
of  about  40  per  cent  of  the  olives  imported.  As  the  varieties  repre- 
sented by  this  40  per  cent  of  the  imoortations  are  the  cheaper  grades 
of  olives,  because  they  are  produced  in  much  larger  quantiti^  than 
the  other  varieties,  they  are  nevertheless  the  most  desirable  olives  to 
eat,  we  firmly  believe  a  reduction  of  the  duty  will  materially  stimu- 
late the  consumption. 

We  believe  tnat  investigation  will  substantiate  the  statements 
here  made,  and  in  submitting  this  brief  we  ask  the  privilege  of  sup- 
plementing it  with  further  proofs  indorsed  by  the  largest  handlers 
of  food  products  in  this  coimtry. 

V  ery  respectfully,  *  H.  C.  Newcomb, 

Chairman  Olive  Committee. 


OLIVE  OIL. 

New  York,  November  13^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  one  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  domestic  castile 
soap,  we  wish  to  petition  you  for  a  more  favorable  adjustment  of  the 
tariff  regulations  on  olive  oil,  that  we  may  save  this  particular  part  of 
our  own  business  from  absolute  destruction.  At  the  time  the  present 
tariff  was  made  commercial  olive  oils  had  been  selling  as  low  as 
45  cents  a  gallon,  seldom  ranging  as  high  as  55  cents.  Edible  oils 
were  never  imported  at  a  less  cost  than  60  cents,  these  latter  being  only 
the  cheap  grade.  The  tariff,  therefore,  imposed  a  duty  of  40  cents  a 
gallon  on  all  olive  oils  entering  this  market  at  a  cost  of  60  cents  or 
over.  Latterly,  however,  owing  not  only  to  shortage  of  crop,  but  to 
a  very  much  increased  use  of  olive  oil  in  foreign  industries,  the  market 
price  gradually  increased  until  it  became  impossible  to  import  com- 
mercitu  olive  oil  at  a  cost  of  less  than  60  cents.  It,  therefore,  assumes 
the  tariff  that  was  intended  for  the  edible  grade  and  practically  takes 
it  out  of  the  manufacturing  grade.  On  the  other  nand,  while  the 
domestic  manufacturer  is  handicapped  by  a  penalty  of  6  or  6  cents  a 
pound  because  of  the  40  cents  per  gallon  duty,  the  foreign  maker  is 
able  to  bring  his  soap  into  the  market  at  an  increase  of  only  IJ  cents 
a  pound,  thus  imposing  a  most  unfair  penalty  upon  the  domestic 
industry  and  so  great,  indeed,  as  to  practically  force  it  to  the  walL 
We  would  respectfully  petition  your  committee  that  a  readjustment 
be  made  on  the  tariff  relating  to  the  olive  oil,  and  also  that  a  duty  of 
7  or  8  cents  a  pound  be  placed  upon  the  imported  castile,  so  that  in  the 
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fature,  when  our  domestic  industry  is  confronted  with  a  short  crop  or 
a  corner  in  the  oil  mnrket  by  foreign  dealers,  we  may  not  be  subjected 
to  the  i^ominy  of  having  to  close  down  our  plants  while  the  foreign 
maker  floods  our  markets  with  his  products. 
Respectfully, 

Hall  &  Kuckel, 

Wholesale  Druggists, 


New  York,  November  13^  190S. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  note  from  the  New  York  papers  that  your  commit- 
tee are  now  considering  articles  affected  by  Schedule  A  of  the  Djngley 
tariff,  and  this  schedule,  no  doubt^  contains  the  items  referring  to 
olive  oil  and  yellow  malaga  olive  oil,  both  of  which  are  very  largely 
used  in  manufacturing,  particularly  by  soap  makers.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  having  a  most  difficut  task  to  procure  this  oil  for  our 
purpose  without  paying  the  arbitrary  duty  of  40  cents  per  gallon, 
which  is  so  excessive  that  we  only  have  two  alternatives — one  to  dis- 
continue the  use  of  the  olive  oil,  or  to  increase  our  prices  to  the  con- 
suming public.  We  desire  to  give  the  public  the  very  best  soap  that 
can  be  made  and  at  a  price  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  but  in 
paying  40  cents  our  profit  is  entirely  absorbed.  You  are  no  doubt 
familiar  with  this  provision,  which,  as  we  understand,  provides  that 
when  olive  oil  reaches  a  price  of  60  cents  per  gallon  in  Europe,  it 
tlien  requires  paying  an  import  duty  to  this  country  of  40  cents  per 
gallon.  When  the  crops  are  short,  or  for  other  reasons,  you  can 
readily  perceive  that  this  works  a  great  injustice  upon  manufac- 
turers, which  is  neither  reasonable  nor  logical. 

We  based  our  price  upon  the  yellow  malaga  at  55  cents  per  gallon 
and  now  are  asked  to  pay  from  $1.10  to  $1.25  per  gallon  for  the 
identical  oil.  Is  it  not  possible  to  arrange  this  schedule  on  a  more 
fair  basis  either  by  a  certain  percentage  of  the  cost  or  raising  the 
arbitrary  price  from  60  cents  to.  say,  80  cents  per  gallon? 

We  trust  that  vou  will  give  this  matter  due  consideration  and  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  the  same  letter  to  each  member 
of  the  committee. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Saponol  Chemical  Company, 

Per  B.  S.  McKean,  Treasurer. 


New  York,  November  i2, 1908. 
Hon,  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  lack  of  pro- 
tection to  the  domestic  manufacturer  in  the  tariff  on  castile  soap. 

Under  the  present  tariff  the  duty  on  castile  soap  is  only  IJ  cents  a 
pound.  The  duty  at  present  on  yellow  olive  oil  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  white  castile  soap  is  40  cents  a  gallon,  equivalent  to  a  tax 
on  the  domestic  soap  of  from  4  to  5  cents  a  pound,  according  to  the 
Juethod  of  manufacture. 
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The  domestic  manufacturer  is  therefo^  unable  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  soap,  and  our  large  business  in  white  castile  soap  is  now 
entirely  wiped  out.  For  certain  purposes  in  the  textile  inaustry  to 
which  we  cater,  especially  the  manufacture  of  silks,  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  pure  white  castile  soap,  so  that  mills  requiring  such 
soap  are  now  buying  the  imported  article,  to  our  great  loss. 

We  earnestly  urge  relief  from  these  ruinous  conditions  by  a  revi- 
sion of  the  tax  on  all  castile  soaps  from  H  cents  a  pound  to  not  less 
than  5  cents  a  pound. 

Respectfully,  yours. 

The  Holbrook  Manufacturing  Company, 
By  Stanton  M.  Smith. 


PINEAPPLES. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  November  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means^ 

Ilouae  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your 
honorable  bodj  a  proposed  revision  of  paragraph  268  of  the  tarirflaw 
of  1897,  tending  to  remove  in  a  measure  the  unjust  discrimination 
now  existing  against  American  growers  and  in  favor  of  Cuban  grow- 
ers of  pineapples  in  the  American  markets.  It  is  proposed  to  amend 
this  paragraph  as  follows : 

269.  Pineapples,  In  barrels  and  other  packages,  twenty  cents  per  cubic  foot 
of  the  capacity  of  barrels  or  packages ;  in  bulk,  twenty  dollars  per  thousand. 

The  American  grower  is  handicapped  from  three  principal  causes: 
First.  An  excess  of  29^  cents  per  crate  in  the  rate  of  transportation 
(69  cents)  from  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.  (the  center  of  the  pineapple  dis- 
trict), to  New  York  (the  distributing  point),  over  the  rate  (39J 
cents)  from  Habana  to  New  York.  Second.  An  excess  of  16  cents  per 
crate  in  the  cost  of  labor  ($1.50  per  day)  over  the  wages  (about  75 
cents  per  day)  paid  Cuban  labor.  Third.  An  extra  expense  of  40 
cents  per  crate  in  the  cost  of  fertilizers,  where  little  or  no  fertilizer  is 
required  on  Cuban  soil. 

The  present  duty  is  7  cents  per  cubic  foot,  or  16  cents  per  crate 
(10  by  12  by  33  inches,  or  2.29  cubic  feet),  less  20  per  cent  under  the 
Cuban  reciprocity  act  of  December  17,  1903,  or  12.8  cents  net  per 
crate. 

To  equalize  conditions  between  the  American  grower  and  his  Cuban 
competitor,  taking  into  consideration  the  20  per  cent  reduction  which 
the  latter  enjoys,  the  following  protective  rates  per  cubic  foot  (as 
expressed  in  the  language  of  the  present  act)  are  needed  by  the 
American  grower: 

(1)  To  cover  29^  cents  excess  in  transportation,  16  cents  per  cubic 
foot  (16  by  2.29  less  20  per  cent =29.31  cents). 

(2)  To  coA^er  16  cents  difference  in  labor,  9  cents  per  cubic  foot 
(9  by  2.29  less  20  per  cent=16.47  cents). 

(3)  To  cover  40  cents  extra  cost  of  fertilizer,  22  cents  per  cubic 
foot  (22  by  2.29  loss  20  per  cent=:40.31  cents). 
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Total  handicap  on  the  American  grower,  47  cents  per  cubic  foot 
of  packages. 

These  estimates  are  conservative  and  the  proposed  remedial  duty 
of  20  cents  per  cubic  foot  will  only  to  a  limited  degree  protect  the 
American  grower  against  the  cheaper  grade  of  pineapples  shif)ped 
from  Cuba  at  a  profit  under  conditions  against  which  the  American 
producer  can  not  compete. 

My  permanent  address  is  i'ourth  and  Broadway,  St.  Paul,  and 
while  t  represent  the  Minnesota  Cooperative  Plantation  Company 
as  its  vice-president  this  matter, is  of  equal  interest  and  importance 
to  a  large  number  of  investors  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
very  respectfully, 

Norman  Fetter, 
Vice-Presidewt  Minnesota  Cooperative  Plantation  Company. 


PEANUTS. 

Cuba  Landing,  Tenn.,  November  P,  1908. 
Hon.  T.  W.  Sims, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
My  dear  Mr.  Sims:  Whereas  the  Tennessee  Peanut  Association 
passed  resolution  in  convention  on  July  31,  1908,  asking  Congress  to 
raise  the  duty  on  foreign-grown  peanuts  from  1  cent  a  pound  to  2^ 
cents  a  pound,  we  respectfully  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Tennessee 
Peanut  Association,  to  use  your  influence  in  our  behalf,  as  we  believe 
it  will  be  to  our  interest  to  have  this  done.  We  are  a  chartered  and 
incorporated  body  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  having 
no  capital  stock  ;*  therefore  we  are  working  for  the  best  interests  oi 
the  peanut  growers  of  Tennessee,  and  ask  your  support  to  that  end. 
I  am,  yours,  very  truly, 

W.  C.  Pace, 
Secretary  Tennessee  Peanut  Association. 


SALT. 

New  York,  November  17 ,  1908, 
House  of  Representatives^ 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  protest  at  high  rate  of  duty  of  8  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  on  Turks  Island  salt,  as  we  think  it  is  entirely  un- 
necessary to  place  such  a  high  duty  on  such  a  commodity. 

This  salt  we  are  selling  at  5  cents  per  bushel  of  80  pounds  at  Turks 
Island  and  to  have  such  a  high  rate  of  duty  we  feel  as  it  is  entirely 
too  much. 

We  leave  this  to  the  consideration  of  your  committee,  and  if  you 
wish  any  further  information,  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Mattlage,  of  our 
firm,  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  the  same. 
Trusting  you  will  give  this  your  kind  consideration,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Chas.  F.  Mattlage  &  Sons. 
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TAPIOCA. 

New  York,  November  17,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  respectfully  request  you  to  retain  on  the  free  list 
sago,  tapioca,  and  cassava  flours,  now  imported  from  the  East  Indie& 
Several  important  industries  depend  on  these  goods  being  on  the  free 
list.  The  starch  trust,  known  as  the  Com  Products  Refining  Com- 
pany, have  used  their  influences  iij  both  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  have  the  starch  duty  imposed 
on  the  above  products.  Fortunately  they  were  unsuccessful  in  this. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  rendered  the  decision 
in  the  case  of  Chew  Hing  Lung  v.  Wise,  Collector,  argued  December 
11-12,  1899,  decided  January  22,  1900.  The  decision  conveys  that 
tapioca  flour  is  not  starch  in  the  same  sense  as  cornstarch  is  starch, 
and  that  the  same  must  be  retained  on  the  free  list. 
We  are,  yours,  respectfully, 

The  Abe  Stein  Company. 
H.  BLauston  Hiers. 


TEA. 


Chicago,  November  16. 1908. 
Mr.  William  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  Gom/mittee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

House  of  Representatives^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Our  firm  having  sold  teas  along  the  Canadian  border 
for  several  years  finds,  with  other  firms  in  the  United  States  doin^ 
business  in  the  tea  trade,  that  we  are  severely  and  unjustly  handi- 
capped by  Canadian  competitors  shipping  teas  to  the  trade  in  this 
country  with  the  benefit  of  entering  them  free  of  duty,  while  firms 
in  the  United  States  wishing  to  do  business  in  Canada  are  confronted 
with  a  prohibitive  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

The  utter  unfairness  of  the  situation  is  very  apparent,  and  we 
trust  that  your  committee  will  equalize  matters  by  putting  us  in  a 
position  to  meet  this  competition  by  affixing  a  duty  on  anj  and  all 
teas  entering  the  United  States  from  Canada  of  10  per  cent  m  retalia- 
tion. We  are  nierely  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade  of  the  United  States,  because  it  affects  their  business. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  C.  Siegfried  &  Co. 
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The  CJoMMnTBB  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Friday^  November  20, 1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  The  hearing  this  morning  will  be  on  the  lumber 
schedule,  and  I  understand  that  there  are  some  representatives  here 
who  desire  to  be  heard  in  favor  of  free  lumber.    We  will  hear  those 
gentlemen  first 

Is  there  any  gentleman  present  who  is  prepared  to  take  the  initia- 
tive on  that  question  ?    We  will  hear  Mr.  Theodore  M.  Knappen. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  THEODORE  H.  KNAPPEN,  OP  MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINN. 

The  Chahiman.  Please  state  to  the  committee  your  full  name  and 
residence. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Theodore  M.  Knappen,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  am  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business.  I  appear 
here  as  a  representative  of  the  general  public,  and  also  as  secretary 
of  an  organization  known  as  the  National  Forest  Conservation 
L^^e. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  desire  to  submit  some  considerations 
in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  and  forest  products  gen- 
erally. It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  a  very  direct  connection  between 
forest  conservation  and  the  tariff.  We  desire  to  address  you  from  the 
standpoint  of  general  national  welfare  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer  of  forest  products,  especially  lumber.  We  are  confident 
that  there  is  an  overwhelming  public  opmion  in  favor  of  the  repeal 
of  Schedule  D,  in  general,  though  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  facts  re- 
garding some  of  uie  items  embraced  in  that  schedule  we  would  not 
undertake  to  say  that  everything  therein  should  be  placed  on  the  free 
list,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the  tariff  should  be  re- 
pealed on  all  items  covering  forest  products,  lumber,  and  unmanufac- 
tured wood  which  are  produced  in  the  United  States. 

In  all  tariff  legislation  those  who  are  or  who  imagine  they  will  be 
directly  and  extensively  affected  in  their  individual  business  interests 
are  naturally  ready  and  keen  to  present  their  side  of  the  case.  As  a 
rule,  what  is  the  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole  affects  each  indi- 
vidual in  his  own  business,  and  at  the  passing  moment  so  slightly 
that  interests  which  in  the  aggregate  are  immense  and  overpowering 
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often  lack  a  proper  presentation.  Our  league  has  therefore  resolved 
to  concern  itself  with  this  matter,  and  it  is  our  hope  to  eventually 
make  a  showing  that  will  prove  what  we  believe  is  a  fact,  namely, 
that  the  common  interests  of  the  great  consuming  population  of  this 
country,  and  also  those  of  nation«3  welfare,  call  for  me  repeal  of  the 
tariffs  on  forest  products. 

Throughout  a  large  part  of  the  country  the  people  feel  that  it  is 
unwise  to  tax  importation  of  those  raw  products  of  which  there  is, 
so  to  speak,  but  one  crop,  such  as  coal,  ores,  and,  practically,  timber. 
It  seems  to  them  a  good  national  economy  to  conserve  the  domestic 
supply  of  such  pro(Hicts.  The  case  of  timber  seems  the  most  press- 
ing, t>ecause  we  are  now  at  least  within  a  measurable  time  of  its  ex- 
haustion. So  we  find  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
last  annual  message,  recommended  free  forest  products;  that  the 
legislature  of  the  fetate  of  Wisconsin  has  memorialized  Congress  to 
repeal  the  duty  on  lumber,  and  that  until  recently  Wisconsin  was  one 
oi  the  greatest  lumber-producing  States  and  is  still  near  the  top; 
that  the  1908  Republican  platforms  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota 
call  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  forest  products,  so  also  the  Demo- 
cratic national  platform,  and  the  Republican  national  platform  makes 
a  general  declaration  that  many  people  have  interpreted  to  mean  re- 
peal or  reduction  of  the  lumber  auties.  At  any  rate,  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  repeal  or  revision  of  the  lumber  tariff  characterize  the 
Republican  declaration  as  "  dangerous  to  the  lumber  industry."  Only 
yesterday  the  national  organization  of  the  Grange,  representing  a 
million  farmers,  adopted  resolutions  falling  for  the  repeal  of  the 
duties  on  forest  products.  The  Republican  party  is  pledged  to  tariff 
revision,  and  the  people  will  look  to  the  lumber  schedule  as  much  as 
any  other  for  a  realization  of  that  pledge. 

In  this  paper  we  propose  to  show  that  the  repeal  of  the  tariff 
schedule  under  discussion  is  not  contrary  to  any  theory  of  the  tariff, 
but  is,  in  fact,  free  trade  that  protects.  As  we  understand  it,  the 
main  justification  of  the  protective  tariff  has  always  been  the  de- 
sirability of  protecting  the  high-priced  labor  of  this  country  against 
the  inferior-priced  labor  of  other  countries.  We  will  show  that  so 
far  as  the  subject  under  discussion  is  concerned  such  protection  is  no 
longer  required.  We  maintain  that  our  American  forests  are  now 
so  near  their  ultimate  destruction  that  they  require  protection;  that 
is,  conservation,  and  that  one  potent  way  to  conserve  them  is  to 
broaden  the  source  of  supply  for  the  immense  American  lumber 
market.  The  only  way  in  wnich  that  supply  can  be  immediately  and 
effectively  broadened  is  by  drawing  on  tne  forests  of  other  countries, 
which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  repeal  of  duties  which  restrict 
trade  in  forest  products.  Reforestization  is  a  matter  of  one  or  two 
or,  perhaps,  three  generations,  and  only  by  drawing  on  the  supplies 
of  other  countries  can  we  widen  our  source  of  supply  and  reduce  the 
drain  on  our  own  forests. 

If  there  was  no  timber  in  the  United  States  no  one  would  contend 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  tariff  on  timber.  If  we  are  now  on  the 
verge  of  a  timber  famine,  as  many  authorities,  both  practical  and 
theoretical,  concede,  should  we  not  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  by 
protecting  our  forests  through  legislation  that  will  tend  to  reduce 
the  drain  upon  them,  put  off  the  evil  day  ? 
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First,  tlien,  we  desire  to  present  some  facts  showing  the  decline  of 
our  forests  and  the  approacn  of  a  timber  famine.  Mr.  B.  S.  Kellogg, 
chief  of  the  Office  of  Wood  Utilization  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  says,  in  Circular  No.  129,  1907,  that  all  the 
statistics  and  conservative  estimates  indicate  that  our  present  con- 
sumption of  wood  in  all  forms  is  equivalent  to  at  least  100,000,000,000 
boanl  feet  annually,  and  says  that  one  leading  authority  has  esti- 
mated the  total  consiunption  of  wood  in  the  United  States  at  150,000,- 
000,000  board  feet,  ana  this  takes  no  account  of  the  destruction  of 
timber  by  fire  and  natural  causes.  The  total  consumption  of  timber 
for  lumber  alone,  in  1907,  was  40,256,164,000  feet,  according  to  a 
bulletin  issued  W  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Quoting  Mr.  Kellogg  again : 

The  estimates  of  the  forest  area  of  the  United  States  run  from  600,000,000 
acres  to  700,000,000  acres,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  under  present  conditions 
the  aimtial  growth  does  not  exceed  00  board  feet  per  acre.  This  gives  in  one 
case  a  yearly  increase  of  30,000,000,000  feet  and  in  the  other  case  one  of 
42,000,000,000  feet.  In  other  words,  it  appears  that  the  annual  growth  of  our 
forests  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  wood  used  for  lumber  alone.  Consider- 
ing aU  the  drainage  upon  the  forests,  the  annual  consumption  of  wood  is  prob- 
ably three  times  .the  annual  growth. 

The  estimates  of  standing  timber  in  the  United  States  are  by  no  means  satis- 
factory. The  most  detailed  ones  range  roughly  from  1,400  to  2,000  billion  feet 
AseumlDg  a  stumpage  of  1,400  billion  feet,  an  annual  use  of  100,000,000,000  feet, 
and  necrlecting  growth  in  the  calculation,  the  exhaustion  of  our  timber  sup(]Ay 
Is  indicated  in  fourteen  years.  Assuming  the  same  use  and  stand,  with  an 
annual  growth  of  40,000,000,000  feet,  we  have  a  supply  for  twenty-three  years. 
Assuming  an  annual  use  of  150,000,000,000  feet,  the  first  supposition  becomes 
nine  years  and  the  second  thirteen  years.  Assuming  a  stand  of  2,000  billion 
feet,  the  use  of  100,000,000,000  feet  and  neglecting  growth,  we  have  twenty  years* 
supply.  Assuming  the  same  conditions,  with  an  annual  growth  of  40,000,000,000 
feet  we  have  thirty-three  years'  supply.  With  an  annual  use  of  150,000,000,000 
feet  these  estimates  become,  respectively,  thirteen  and  eighteen  years. 

There  is  another  way  of  loolsing  at  the  question.  The  two  leading  Icinds  of 
lumber  on  the  market  now  are  southern  yellow  pine  and  Douglas  fir.  The  cut 
of  yeUow  pine  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  lumber  cut,  and  is  nearly,  if  not 
^uite,  at  its  maximum.  Our  minimum  and  maximum  estimates  of  yellow  pine 
stumpage  are  130,000,000,000  and  300,000,000,000  feet.  The  present  rate  of 
cntting  will  exhaust  the  supply  in  about  ten  years  in  the  first  case,  and  In 
twenty-five  years  in  the  second  case,  neglecting  annual  growth,  which  is  rapid 
with  old-field  pine  and  slow  with  long-leaf  pine.  The  largest  estimate  of  the 
stand  of  Douglas  fir  is  350,000,000,000  feet.  This  moans  a  seventy  years'  sup- 
ply at  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  neglecting  annual  growth.  As  it  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  cut  will  more  tiian  double  within  a  few  years,  the  outlook  is 
that  there  will  be  comparatively  little  Douglas  fir  left  in  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years.  The  case  of  Dougles  fir  now  is  closely  parallel  to  that  of  white 
pine  in  the  I^ke  Sta'tes  thirty  years  ago,  and  there  is  much  reason  for  believing 
that  the  supply  of  fir  outside  of  the  national  forests  thirty  years  hence  wiB 
be  as  limited  as  that  of  white  pine  now. 

Sfr.  R.  A.  Long,  a  lumberman,  in  an  address  in  January,  1903, 
before  the  Southern  Lumbermen's  Manufacturing  Association,  said 
that  after  a  very  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  white  and  Norway  pine  of 
the  Lake  States,  the  yellow  pine  of  the  South,  and  the  Pacific  coast 
timber,  predicted  that  within  ten  years  the  Lake  Statas  would  prob- 
ably play  no  larger  part  in  the  lumber  supply  of  this  country  than 
did  poplar  at  that  time.  As  to  the  life  of  tne  southern  yellow  pine, 
Iw  preoicted  that  eighteen  years  would  find  it  cutting  no  great  figure 
in  the  lumber  supply.  Taking  white  pine,  yellow  pine,  and  Pacific 
coast  timber  all  toj^ther,  he  estimated  that  the  life  of  all  was  forty- 
one  years.    That  is  a  practical  lumberman's  estimate. 
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In  a  paper  on  forest  conservation  presented  at  the  conference  on 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  in  Washington  last  May,  Mr. 
Long  reviewed  his  prediction  and  said  that  so  far  as  the  supply  of 
timter  in  the  Lake  States  and  that  of  southern  yellow  pjine  was  con- 
cerned he  was  more  confident  of  the  correctness  of  his  prediction 
after  the  lapse  of  five  years  than  he  was  when  he  made  it.  He  ^was 
not  so  sure  as  to  the  supply  of  the  timber  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  total  life  of  the  forest  supplies 
of  the  forests  referred  to  would  vary  five  years  from  the  figure  orig- 
inally ^ven.  As  for  the  idea  that  other  woods  would  take  the  place 
of  leadmg  species  named,  Mr.  Long  said  that  he  calculated  that  long 
before  any  of  the  woods  in  question  had  been  exhausted  practically 
all  other  woods  in  our  nation — that  is,  all  the  other  woods  that  may  be 
used  as  substitutes — ^would  have  largely  passed  out  of  use.  Mr.  Long 
has  little  faith  that  substitutes  for  wood  will  curtail  the  demand  for 
lumber.  He  points  out  that  even  in  England,  where  nearly  all  of  the 
lumber  used  is  imported,  the  consumption  per  capita  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  In  France  it  mcreases  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent  per  capita,  which  is  also  the  rate  of  increase  in  this 
country. 

Circular  No.  97,  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  says  that  the  original  stand  of  white  pine,  mcludin^^ 
Norway,  in  the  Lake  States  was  estimated  at  350,000,000,000  feet,  and 
that  since  lumbering  began  there,  some  seventy  years  ago,  the  total 
cut  has  probably  not  been  less  than  250,000,000,000  feet.  Continuing 
he  says : 

It  l8  well  known  that  the  days  of  white  pine  are  rapidly  passing,  and  even 
accepting  the  most  sanguine  estimates  of  the  present  stumpage  it  will,  In  a 
few  years,  cease  to  be  a  large  factor  in  the  timber  supply  of  the  United  States. 
The  present  annual  cut  is  about  3,000,000,000  feet  in  the  Lake  States  and 
1,000,000,000  in  the  other  States.  The  total  is  less  than  half  the  cut  in  tbe 
Lake  States  alone  in  the  latter  eighties. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  22,  1907,  Secretary  J.  E. 
Rhodes  made  this  striking  statement: 

Since  1895,  248  firms,  representing  an  aggregate  annual  output  of  pine  lum- 
ber of  four  and  one-half  billion  feet,  have  retired  from  business,  due  to  the 
exhaustion  of  their  timber  supply.  Plants  representing  approximately 
500,000,000  feet  capacity  which  sawed  in  1906  will  not  be  operated  in  1907. 

The  white-pine  industry  reached  its  maximum  eighteen  years  ago^ 
and  its  output  now  is  less  than  50  per  cent  of  what  it  was  at  that 
time. 

The  amount  of  hard-wood  stumpage  is  very  indefinitely  known,  and 
is  determinable  only  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  scattered  and  un- 
even stands.  It  was  estimated  at  some  435,000,000,000  feet  by  the 
census  of  1880,  at  possibly  300,000,000,000  by  the  census  of  1900, 
and  at  400,000,000,000  by  the  American  Lumberman  in  1905.  What- 
ever the  total  stumpage  may  be,  that  which  is  fit  for  the  saw  is 
rapidly  decreasing.  The  hard  wood  cut  in  1900  was  8,634,000.000 
feet.  Four  years  later,  in  1904,  it  had  fallen  to  6,781,000,000  teet 
The  present  annual  cut  of  hard  woods  is  about  5,000,000,000  feet, 
consisting  of  approidmately  43  per  cent  oak,  12  per  cent  poplar,  9 
per  cent  maple,  and  lesser  amounts  of  numerous  otner  species.  Here 
we  have  evidently  a  declining  industry. 
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In  Circular  No.  116,  by  Mr.  William  L.  Hall,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  waning  hard-wood 
supply.  He  points  out  that  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  hard-wood 
forests,  Ohio  and  Indiana  have  a&eady  lost  the  main  part  of  their 
hard-wood  manufactures,  and  that  other  States  are  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  industries  dependent  on  hard  woods,  such  as  hard- wood 
lumber  manufactures,  cooperage,  furniture  making,  musical  instru- 
ments, vehicle  manufactures,  agricultural  implements,  car  building, 
railroad  ties,  telephone  and  other  poles,  and  house  finishing. 

How  intensely  the  wbole  country  would  feel  the  loss  of  its  bard-wood  timber, 
to  an  ample  supply  of  which  it  has  long  been  accustomed,  can  scarcely  be 
realized. 

Continues  Mr.  Hall : 

Without  hard  wood  for  building  purposes,  for  railroad  ties,  for  the  manu- 
fkLcture  of  furniture,  cooperage,  and  vehicles,  and  for  the  varied  other  uses  to 
which  it  is  put,  we  should  be  in  sad  straits  Indeed.  A  general  failure  in  crops 
may  affect  industrial  conditions  for  a  few  years — a  failure  in  the  hard- wood 
supply  would  be  a  blight  upon  our  industries  through  more  than  a  generation. 
The  situation  in  brief  in  this:  We  have  apparently  about  a  fifteen  years'  sup- 
ply of  hard  wood  now  ready  to  cut.  Of  the  four  great  hard-wood  regions,  the 
Ohio  YaUey  States  have  been  almost  completely  turned  into  agricultural  States, 
and  the  lake  States  and  the  lower  Mississippi  valley  are  rapidly  following  their 
example. 

In  the  Appalachian  Mountains  we  have  extensive  hard-wbod  lands  which  have 
been  culled  and  greatly  damaged  by  fire.  These  are  practically  all  in  private 
hands,  and  while  they  contain  a  large  amount  of  inferior  young  timber,  they 
are  receiving  little  or  no  protection,  and  even  such  young  timber  as  exists  is 
making  but  slight  growth.  Even  if  these  cut-over  lands  be  rightly  managed 
they  can  not  greatly  increase  their  yield  of  merchantable  timber  Inside  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  years. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  there  are  lean  years  close  ahead  hi  the 
nfle  of  hard-wood  timber.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  gap  between  the  supply  which 
exists  and  the  supply  which  wiU  have  to  be  provided.  How  large  that  gap  will 
be  depends  upon  how  soon  and  how  effectively  we  begin  to  make  provision  for 
the  future  supply.  The  present  indications  are  that  in  spite  of  the  best  we  can 
do  there  wiU  be  a  shortage  of  hard  woods  rimning  through  at  least  fifteen  years. 
How  acute  that  shortage  may  become  and  how  serious  a  check  it  will  put  on 
the  industries  concerned  can  not  now  be  foretold.  That  it  will  strike  at  the 
very  foundation  of  some  of  the  country's  most  important  industries  is  unques- 
tionable. This  much  is  true  beyond  doubt,  that  we  are  dangerously  near  a 
hard-wood  famine  and  have  made  no  provision  against  it. 

Minnesota  is  the  leading  white-pine  producing  State,  but  even  there 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  has  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  scores  of 
towns  and  cities  that  were  formerly  great  manufacturing  centers 
have  ceased  to  produce  a  stick,  thus  repeating  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  lumber  manufacturing  centers  in  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Eight  years  ago  the  city  of  Minneapolis  was  the  largest  lumber 
manufacturing  center  in  the  world.  Now,  it  will  scarcely  produce 
300,000,000  feet  of  lumber  within  a  year,  and  it  is  predicted  by  lum- 
bermen that  the  last  sawmill  will  be  abandoned  in  Minneapolis  within 
five  years.  A  friend  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  recently  took 
a  journey  of  200  miles  north  from  Minneapolis,  170  miles  of  which 
was  tiirough  a  region  once  covered  by  one  of  the  finest  white-pine 
forests  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  that  in  all  that  distance  he  saw 
only  10  acres  of  merchantable  pine  timber^  and  that  was  being  pre- 
served as  a  curiositv  by  its  owners,  the  Umted  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. To  cite  another  personal  experience  as  graphically  illustrates 
the  decline  of  the  forests  even  in  the  far  West,  I  will  say  that  on  a 
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journey  between  PortlantJ,  Oreg.,  ^d  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  a 
distance  of  about  270  miles,  through  the  heart  or  the  area,  jcovered  by 
die  original  forest,  not  qi  single  logging  operation  could  he  seen  from 
the  tram. 

Former  Governor  Van  Zant,  of  l^finnesota,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  lumber  industry  for  ijiore  than  forty  years,  says^  that  once 
there  were  100  sawmills  oelow  Minneapolis  on  Qie  Mississippi  Stiver 
and  porth  of  St  Louis,  and  that  to-day  there  are  oxily  2  nulls  lefty 
and  their  wheels  will  cease  to  turn  withm  another  year. 

Ten  years  ago  southern  or  Georgia  pine,  on  account  of  its  hardness  and  i 

coarseness,  was  scarcely  considered  an  article  of  commerce,  its  uses  being  lim- 
its to  flooring  and  finishing  purposes.  In  1906,  on  account  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  white  pine  and  other  finer  woods,  there  was  eleven  and  one-half  billion 
feet  of  yellow  pine  manufactured  into  lumber,  or  30  per  cent  et  the  total 
lumber  product  of  that  year.  The  same  is  largely  true  of  western  fir;  the  in- 
jcreased  j^oduction  in  the  State  of  Washington  alone  up  to  1906  iMing  thirteen- 
fold  greater  than  that  of  1680.  The  total  production  of  lumber  in  the  United 
States  in  IS80  was  18,000,000/K)0  l^t.  and  in  1907  40,000,000,000  feet. 

I  devote  a  good  deal  of  tinxe  to  showing  the  effect  of  the  deatruc- 
tion  of  the  forests  on  agriculture  aiid  a  great  many  industries  also, 
and  its  effect  upon  the  cumate,  but  those  are  conceded  facts  and  there 
is  no  use  taipng  up  your  time  with  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  print  that  portion. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

The  effect  which  the  denudatibn  of  the  forest  area  has  had  upon  the  flow  ot 
water  in  our  rivers  and  their  trlbutarij^  Is  apparent  to  every  one.  Its  ^ftect 
upon  the  rainfall  is,  however,  not  so  apparent,  and  can  be  determined  only  by 
the  most  careful  scientific  obseryationa.  It,  however,  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  moisture  held  back  in  the  forests  by  moss,  grasses,  leaves,  ete., 
increases  the  amount  of  evaporation  over  that  of  the  same  area  after  being 
bared  by  the  removal  of  the  timJber.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  aoiX 
washed,  also  between  that  of  a  foreal:  area  and  the  same  area  with  th«  fQcest 
removed,  is  so  apparent  as  to  need  no  scientific  demonstration.  Aa  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  these  two  propoaiUons,  I  quote  liberally  from  writers  of 
known  autlxority. 

In  the  Canadian  Magazine  of  recent  date  a  well-known  Canadian 
authority  makes  the  following  assertion :  ' 

The  results  from  excessive  denudaUon  of  mountain  sides  are  too  well  known 
to  require  much  comment.  Thoreau  probably  had  more  than  the  sentlmaital  in 
his  ;nind  when  he  deplored  the  ruthless  work  of  the  ax  on  his  New  England 
hills  and  exclaimed  **  Thank  God.  they  can't  cut  down  the  clouds."  ' 

In  southern  Europe,  in  northern  Africa,  and  in  Asia  Minor  large  sections  of 
country,  once  the  most  fruitful  in  tiie  world,  rich  with  the  products  of  fertile 
aoU  and  genial  climate,  are  now  d.reary  wastes  and  incapable  of  yielding  suQI*  | 

cient  to  sustain  even  a  scattered  popiUation.  This  deplorable  state  of  Affairs 
has  resulted  from  the  clearing  away  and  destruction  of  the  timber  on  the 
mountain  and  hill  sides.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  so  far  afield  for 
examples  of  the  injurious  effects  of  ovei-denudatlon,  for  in  many  parts  of  older 
Ontario  and  Quebec  a  water  famine  is  fast  approaching  from  this  cause.  Hie 
former,  as  has  been  said,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  prairie  province.  Streams  that 
In  early  years  were  comparatively  equitable  in  their  flow  and  perennial  in  char- 
acter are  now  raging  torrents  in  the  eariy  spring  and  dry  in  the  later  summer 
months.  And  why  is  this?  Simi^y  because  the  natural  reservoir  has  been 
destroyed.    I  can  not  refrain  in  this  connection  from  quoting  the  very  perti-  , 

nent  remark  of  Captain  Ends  when  he  was  engaged  in  building  dikes  on  the 
lower  Mississippi,  that  he  was  working  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  str^m.    Publiic  ' 

attention  on  this  subject  within  recent  years  has  been  to  a  limited  extent 
awakened  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  necessity  of  taking 
some  steps  to  prevent  future  disaster  has  been  seen. 
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Frank  Vroomaii^  ajiother  recognized  authority,  makes  the  following 
startling  observations  of  one  particular  flood : 

The  Kansas  River  floods  of  1903  destroyed  $20,000,000  worth  of  property  and 
100  UvesL  One  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  on  the  continent,  120  mUes  long,  was 
partly  destroyed.  Here  the  rich  soil  was  cut  away;  there  it  was  covered  with 
sand  6  and  8  feet  deep  over  the  fleld.  Holes  were  cut  and  lakes  left  behind. 
Out  of  250,000  acres  of  wonderfully  fertile  soil,  10,000  were  completely  de- 
stroyed, 10.000  more  lost  50  per  cent  of  their  value,  and  the  uncertainty  left 
Whlnd  depreciated  the  value  of  the  whole  valley. 

Emerson  Hough,  writing  in  Outing  Magazine,  says: 

The  fact  is  that  the  forests  are  intimately  associated  with  the  materia]  wel- 
fare of  practically  every  industry  and  every  business  in  tbe  United  States,  and 
their  preservation  should  therefore  naturally  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  every 
breadwinner  in  America. 

In  the  first  place  the  forests  have  a  direct  and  tremendous  Influence  upon 
ac^iculture  and,  as  I  have  already  said  and  as  you  all  know,  the  farming  in- 
terests of  America  affect  the  entire  country  from  banks  to  cobbler.  The  forests 
are  nature's  reservoirs.  Wherever  they  have  been  cut  away  disastrous  floods 
liave  followed  as  an  annual  visitation.  From  a  maufacturing  point  of  view 
the  trees  eater  into  the  commercial  health  of  a  great  many  of  our  States  and 
touch  latimatei^  every  industry  employing  wood.  Exhaustion  of  the  hard-wood 
•apply  meana  the  loss  of  these  industries  to  the  States  in  which  they  are  at 
^resait  located,  since  it  stands  to  reason  that  such  Industries  can  not  exist 
wben  the  aupply  of  raw  material  has  vanished. 

How  seriously  America  would  feel  the  exhaustion  of  its  hard-wood  timber 
Is  difficult  to  Idealize,  especially  since  in  times  past  the  supply  has  been  so  ample 
ttiAt  we  have  become  accustomed  to  lavish  use.  Without  hard  wood  for  build- 
ing purposes,  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  for  railroad  ties,  for  the  manu- 
tecture  ci  aJl  kinds  of  vehicles,  and  for  cooperage,  not  to  speak  of  telephone 
and  other  lioles  or  of  agricultural  implements,  we  certainly  should  be  In  diffl- 
cnlties. 

I  am  incliued  to  believe  that  the  failure  of  the  hard-wood  supply  would  more 
eeriously  afl'ect  the  industrial  condition  than  the  failure  of  crops,  beoauHo  crop 
failure  at  its  worst  would  be  au  aflliction  of  one  or  two  years,  whereas  once 
the  wood  supply  fails  there  is  no  restitution  withiu  a  generation.  Under  exist- 
ing conditions  of  protection  we  have,  It  is  said,  of  hard- wood  timber  lumbar 
lit  to  be  cut  only  al>out  fifteen  years*  supply.  Apart  from  its  value  as  a  future 
bard-wood  supply  station  is  the  additional  and  extremely  important  fact  that 
the  streams  which  water  the  agricultural  lauds  of  the  Appalachian  region  take 
their  rise  Xn  a  great  many  instances  in  this  range.  I^st  year  there  was  an 
illustration  in  a  part  of  this  region  of  what  a  flood  means  in  a  country  where 
the  timber  has  been  cleared,  and  during  every  spring  we  are  giveu  almost 
daily  evidence  of  the  disaster  that  falls  ui)on  farm  lauds  where  the  woodlands, 
which  are  the  natural  reservoirs  of  farm  land,  have  beou  cleared  of  their 
protecting  timber. 

The  most  important  manufacturing  region  of  the  country  is  New  England, 
and  the  majority  of  its  manufacturing  industries  are  dependent,  to  a  large  or 
total  degree,  upon  the  rivers  which  come  from  the  White  Mountains,  in  the 
Appalachian  region.  The  five  States  of  New  England  in  190<)  contained  53,752 
manufacturers,  with  a  total  capital  invested  of  $1,400,000,000,  and  a  yearlr 
output  of  pro4uct  worth  $1,690,000,000  and  an  annual  employee  pay  roll  amount- 
ing to  $380,000,000.  Now  consider  that  75  per  cent  of  this  cai>ltal  is  dependent 
npon  an  uninterrupted  water  supply,  and  remember  that  the  water  supply,  in 
turn,  is  largely  dependent  on  the  forests  for  its  natural  reservoir. 

As  an  instance  of  the  effect  on  soil  and  agriculture  resulting  from  the  un- 
checked erosion  following  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  take  the  White  and 
Appalachian  numntains.  which  are  described  as  great  lumps  of  enrth  mingled 
with  stones.  Tlie  rains  and  snows  wear  them  away,  as  spray  from  a  garden 
hof«  would  wear  awny  a  lump  of  pottei**s  clay.  Until  man  destroyed  it,  the 
Corest  was  spread  over  them,  breaking  the  rush  of  rain,  carrying  it  in  funnels 
down  the  trunks  of  trees  or  letthig  It  drip  harmlessly  from  the  boughs.  Thickly 
covering  the  ground  was  a  warp  or  woof  of  dead  leaves,  twigs,  boughs,  humus, 
and  a  mat  of  small  green  things  sheltered  by  the  great  trees.  The  very  spirit 
of  the  woods  is  one  of  shade  and  moisture,  niosses,  and  the  slow  overflow  of 
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cool  springs.  This  spirit  has  been  ctiauged  by  the  destruction  of  the  fbrests. 
The  mountains  have  begun  to  dissolve  and  wash  down  upon  the  lowlands.  The 
streams  are  commencing  to  silt  up  with  mud.  The  nap  of  nature's  protecting 
towel  was  the  large  trees.  These  were  takeu  by  lumber  companies.  The  pulp 
mills  followed  and  sheared  to  the  ground;  and  then  came  the  farmer,  digging 
up  the  soil  on  the  lower  slopes  with  plow  and  harrow,  so  that  a  few  years  of 
bearing  rain  and  rush  of  freshets  of  snow  water  could  not  fall  to  take  away 
the  rery  soil  itself;  and  where  the  farmer  fails  to  go  runs  the  fire,  destroying 
more  than  man  has  destroyed,  burning  up  the  very  humus  of  the  soil,  killing 
the  little  plants,  baring  the  earth  to  all  the  forces  of  erosion.  The  inevitable 
result  is  a  desert. 

Professor  Shaler,  a  conservati\e  scientist,  who  weighed  his  words,  states  in 
1896  that  3,000  square  miles  of  highlands  south  of  Pennsylvania  had  been 
destroyed  for  human  use  and  its  very  soil  carried  down  to  the  lowlands  and 
the  sea,  and  that  arable  and  forestable  lands  were  then  being  lost  at  the  rate 
of  100  square  miles  a  year.  Every  year  since  then  this  leprosy  of  destruction 
has  spread  more  and  more  rapidly.  In  passing  to  the  lowlands  the  soli  covers 
up  the  rich  bottoms  with  sterile  detritus,  and  in  reaching  the  sea  it  has  to  be 
rolled  along  the  beds  of  navigable  rivers,  destroying  their  navigability.  Witb 
no  forest  to  hold  back  the  waters  every  year  the  floods  grow  worse.  This  world 
is  as  large  as  It  ever  will  be.  We  can  not  make  it  one  inch  larger,  but  we  can 
destroy  its  usefulness  by  abuse.  Civilized  people  should  be  ashamed  to  do  this, 
and  yet  we  who  call  ourselves  civilized  are  wasting  this  planet  on  which  we 
live  at  the  rate  of,  perhaps,  200,000  square  miles  annually — ^land  which  onr 
children  may  so  bitterly  need. 

In  this  connection  it  is  sufficient  to  merely  refer  to  the  floods  of  the  Ohio 
River  valley,  which  within  the  past  flve  or  six  years  are  estimated  to  have  dam- 
aged property  in  that  valley  to  the  extent  of  100  million  dollars.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  the  great  floods  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and 
countless  other  streams. 

Even  the  practical  lumberman,  whose  interests  are  centered  so  largely  in  tbe 
destruction  of  the  forests  without  regard  for  the  future,  concedes  the  danger 
that  threatens  a  forestless  land. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Long,  the  lumberman  previously  quoted,  says  in  one  of 
his  addresses : 

It  is  conceded  also  that  forests  aid  much  in  the  utilization  of  our  rainfall,  as 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees  and  the  accumulation  of  humus  and  leaf  mold 
resist  the  compacting  effect  of  the  rain  drops,  and  hence  the  soil  is  kept  loose, 
allowing  the  water  to  readily  percolate.  This  covering  of  the  loose  litter,  twigs, 
etc.,  absorbs  and  holds  back  the  precipitation,  preventing  its  disappearing  rap- 
idly by  surface  drainage,  goes  largely  into  the  ground,  and  as  a  subsoil  or  un- 
derground drainage,  reappears  in  the  form  of  springs,  which,  being  gradually 
fed  by  percolation  from  above,  themselves  feed  rivulets  or  streams  of  jierennial 
character.  The  snows  of  winter  melt  more  gradually  in  forest-covered  areas, 
giving  more  time  for  the  water  resulting  therefrom  to  soak  into  the  ground  and 
pass  off  through  the  springs.  The  streams  fed  from  such  sources  have  a  con- 
tinuous supply  to  be  used  for  irrigation  or  such  other  purposes  as  man  may 
require. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  forest  lands  have  been  denuded  the  rainfall 
passes  rapidly  away,  and  its  resulting  effect  is  not  long  felt  or  seen  excepting 
by  the  filling  of  the  channels  of  the  stream  by  silt  sand,  and  gravel  washed 
from  above,  and  the  result  of  the  waters  having  spread  over  the  adjacent  low- 
lands, destroying  crops,  improvements,  live  stock,  and  sometimes  even  the  Uvea 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  not  unusual  in  some  sections  for  the  fertile  valley 
lands  to  be  destroyed  by  gravel,  stones,  and  debris  carried  and  deposited  by 
the  waters. 

Water  power  exerted  through  electrical  energy,  and  in  operation  in  so 
many  Industries,  is  Impossible  without  constant  and  uniform  water  supply, 
and  this  can  not  be  had  except  along  streams  whose  headwaters  have  an  ade- 
quate protection  of  forest  covering,  otherwise  the  erosion  of  the  soil  soon  fills 
the  reservoirs  and  waters  running  unobstructed  on  the  surface  converge  in 
great  torrents,  carrying  logs  and  debris  of  all  kinds,  surging  Irrestibly  through 
the  river  valleys,  taking  with  it  dams,  gates,  power  plants,  and  destroying  what 
It  can  not  carry  away. 

Originally  the  rivers  and  even  the  rather  small  water  courses  of  our  country 
were  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  navigable.     Their  channels  were  deep,  their 
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waters  mostly  clear  and  free  from  sediment  and  silt.  At  the  present  time, 
owing  to  the  deforestation  of  the  lands  along  their  banks  and  especially  of  their 
headwaters,  the  breaking  up  of  the  sod  and  the  loosening  of  the  soil  consequent 
upon  settlement  and  cultivation  of  crops,  these  channels,  formerly  deep,  have 
been  in  some  instances  entirely  filled,  everywhere  rendered  more  shallow,  until 
water  transportation  has  ceased  and  river  navigation  has  become  almost  obso- 
lete on  rivws  which  were  once  teeming  with  commerce. 

We  have  it  upon  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Writ  that  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  was  the  seat  of  large  cities  having 
an  extensive  maritime  commerce.  The  mountain  region  bordering  east  and 
west,  extending  for  many  miles  inland,  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest  com- 
prising the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  fir,  and  the  sandalwood,  covering  an  area  of 
3,500  square  miles.  The  inhabitants  of  Sidon  were  largely  engaged  in  cutting, 
hewing,  and  shipping  timbers  from  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  and  the  seat  of  Sidon 
was  a  great  market  and  its  citizens  skilled  axmen    *    *    *. 

These  forests  have  all  been  destroyed,  with  no  renewal  thereof,  and  with  their 
destruction  disappeared  the  fertile  soil.  The  rain-bearing  clouds  still  fioat 
above  the  mountains  of  Syria,  but  they  pass  on  over  the  bare  and  heated  rocks, 
and  the  brooks  and  small  streams  of  Palestine  no  longer  exist,  and  throughout 
Syria  stone  furnishes  the  only  material  for  building  and  wood  is  as  precious  as 
silver. 

May  It  not  be  true  that  the  destruction  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  was  in  great  part 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  these  forests,  which  has  rendered  that 
country  a  barren  desert,  supplying  a  scanty  sustenance  to  the  sparse  popula- 
tion— its  beauty,  its  fertility,  its  usefulness  gone?  So  the  physical  geographers 
assure  us. 

In  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  by  Dean  Stanley,  an  authoritative  record, 
appears  the  following: 

The  countless  ruins  of  Palestine,  of  whatever  date  they  may  be,  tell  us  at  a 
glance  that  we  must  not  Judge  the  resources  of  the  ancient  land  by  its  present 
depressed  and  desolate  state.  They  show  us  not  only  that  Syria  might  support 
tenfold  its  present  population,  and  bring  forth  tenfold  its  present  product,  but 
that  it  actually  did  so.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  which  eastern  trav- 
elers so  often  ask  and  are  asked  on  their  return,  "  Can  these  stony  hills,  these 
deserted  valley,  be,  indeed,  the  land  of  promise,  the  land  fiowing  with  milk 
and  honey?" 

The  effect  and  Influence  of  forests  on  the  climate,  health,  and  water  condi- 
tions of  the  country  is  evidenced  by  the  chronicles  of  the  Mosaic,  the  Roman, 
and  Greek  writers,  and  many  of  their  far-seeing  priests  prevented  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests.  The  consecration  of  groves  to  religious  uses  and  to  various 
mythological  rites  connected  with  them  is  an  evidence  of  the  reverence  the 
ancients  had  for  forests.  Homer  calls  the  mountain  woodlands  the  "  habita- 
tions of  the  gods,  in  which  the  mortals  never  felled  the  trees,  but  where  they 
fell  from  age  when  their  time  had  come,"  and  in  his  tree  and  woodland  nymphs 
originating  in  springs,  he  suggests  the  intimate  relation  of  forests  and  springs. 

Aristotle,  In  his  "  National  Economy,"  points  out  that  an  assured  supply  of 
accessible  wood  material  is  one  of  the  '*  necessary  conditions  of  the  existence  of 
a  city." 

Almost  all  of  the  countries  of  antiquity  suffered  from  the  destruction  of  their 
forests.  So  it  was  with  Mesopotamia,  now  one  of  the  most  sterile  countries  in 
the  East  and  once  famed  for  its  fertility.  Greece  tells  a  similar  story.  Sicily, 
one  of  the  granaries  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  now  entirely  deforested  and  crop 
failures  are  common.  In  modern  times  parts  of  Bohemia,  Hungary^  and  Austria, 
parts  of  Denmark,  parts  of  France  have  suffered  sorely  from  the  loss  of  their 
forests.  China  has  done  nothhig  to  preserve  its  forests,  while  Japan  has  pre- 
served 59  per  cent  of  its  total  area  for  forests,  with  results  hi  the  two  countries 
that  are  strikingly  dissimilar. 

Mr.  Knappen.  The  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States 
says  that  while  estimates  of  the  duration  of  our  forests  are  inevitably 
misleading,  the  figures  are  sufficiently  reliable.    He  says : 

The  lowest  estimate  reached  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  timber  now  standing 
in  the  United  States  is  1,400  billion  feet,  board  measure;  the  highest,  2,000 
billion.  The  present  annual  consumption  is  approximately  100,000,000,000  feet, 
while  the  annual  growth  is  but  a  third  of  the  consumption,  or  from  30,000,000,- 
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000  to  40,000,000,000  feet  If  we  accept  the  larger  estimate  of  the  standing 
timber,  2,000  billion  feet,  and  the  larger  estimate  of  the  annnal  growth,  40,000,- 
000,000  feet,  and  apply  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  the  result  shows  a 
probable  duration  of  our  supplies  of  timber  of  not  more  than  thirty-three  years. 
The  figures  cited  are,  however,  sufficiently  reliable  to  make  It  certain  that  the 
United  States  has  already  crossed  the  verge  of  a  timber  famine  so  severe  that 
its  blighting  eifects  will  be  felt  in  every  household  in  the  land.  The  rise  in  the 
price  of  lumber  which  marks  the  opening  of  the  present  century  is  the  beginning 
of  a  vastly  greater  and  more  rapid  rise  which  is  to  come.  We  must  necessarily 
begin  to  suffer  from  the  scarcity  of  timber  long  before  our  supplies  are  com- 
pletely exhausted.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  no  foreign  source  from 
which  we  can  draw  cheap  and  abundant  supplies  of  timber  to  meet  a  demand 
per  capita  so  large  as  to  be  without  parallel  in  the  world,  and  that  the  snfferlos 
which  will  result  from  the  progressive  failure  of  our  timber  was  but  telntly 
foreshadowed  by  the  recent  temporary  scarcity  of  coal. 

Mr.  Pinchot  thus  admirably  sums  up  what  the  destruction  of  tbe 
forests  means: 

What  will  happen  when  the  forests  fall?  In  the  first  place,  the  business  of 
lumbering  will  disappear.  It  is  now  the  fourth  greatest  industry  in  the  United 
States.  All  forms  of  building  Industries  will  suffer  with  It,  and  the  occupants  of 
houses,  oflSces,  and  stores  must  pay  the  added  cost.  Mining  will  become  vastly 
more  expensive;  and  with  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  mining  there  must  foUov  a 
corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of  coal,  Iron,  and  other  minerals.  The  railways, 
which  have  as  yet  failed  entirely  to  develop  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the 
wooden  tie  (and  must,  In  the  opinion  of  their  best  engineers,  continue  to  fail), 
win  be  profoundly  affected  and  the  cost  of  transportation  will  suffer  a  corre- 
sponding Increase.  Water  power  for  lighting,  manufacturing,  and  transportation, 
and  the  movement  of  freight  and  passengers  by  inland  waterways,  will  t>e 
affected  still  more  directly  than  the  steam  railways.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
with  or  without  Irrigation,  will  be  hampered  by  the  increased  cost  of  agrlctil- 
tural  tools,  fencing,  and  the  wood  needed  for  other  purposes  about  a  farm. 
Irrigated  agriculture  wiU  suffer  most  of  all,  for  the  destruction  of  the  foresta 
means  the  loss  of  the  waters  as  surely  as  night  follows  day.  With  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  producing  food,  the  cost  of  food  itself  will  rise.  Commerce  in  general 
will  necessarily  be  affected  by  the  difficulties  of  the  primary  industries  upan 
which  it  depends.  In  a  word,  when  the  forests  fall,  (he  dally  life  of  the  average 
citizen  will  Inevitably  feel  the  pinch  on  every  side.  And  the  forests  have  already 
begun  to  fall,  as  the  direct  result  of  the  suicidal  policy  of  forest  destruction 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  allowed  themselves  to  pursue. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  a  speech  delivered  last  spring,  summed  up 
the  part  that  the  forest  plays  in  the  life  of  a  nation  very  well  in  tb^ 
following  passages : 

The  great  Industries  of  agriculture,  transportation,  mining,  graslng,  and.  el 
course,  lumbering,  are  each  one  of  them  vitally  and  Immediately  dependent 
upon  wood,  water,  or  grass  from  the  forest.  The  manufacturing  Industries, 
whether  or  not  wood  enters  directly  into  their  finished  product,  are  scarcity,  if 
at  all,  less  dependent  ux)on  the  forests  than  those  whose  connection  with  it  is 
obvious  and  direct.  Wood  is  an  indisijensable  part  of  the  mat^ial  structure  upon 
which  civilization  rests;  and  It  is  to  be  remembered  always  that  the  immense 
increase  of  the  use  of  iron  and  substitutes  for  wood  in  many  structures,  while 
^t  has  meant  a  relative  decrease  in  the  amount  of  wood  used,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  an  absolute  increase  in  the  amount  of  wood  used.  More  wood  is  used 
than  ever  before  in  our  history.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

When  wood,  dead  or  alive,  is  demanded  in  so  many  ways,  and  when  this 
demand  will  undoubtedly  Increase,  It  Is  a  fair  question,  then,  whether  the  vast 
demands  of  the  future  upon  our  forests  are  likely  to  be  met.  You  are  mighty 
poor  Americans  if  your  care  for  the  well-being  of  this  country  is  limited  to 
hoping  that  that  well-being  will  last  out  your  own  generation.  No  man  here 
or  elsewhere  is  entitled  to  call  himself  a  decent  citizen  if  he  does  not  try  to 
do  his  part  toward  seeing  that  our  national  policies  are  shaped  for  the  advan- 
tage of  our  children  and  our  children's  children.  Our  country,  we  have  faith 
to  believe.  Is  only  at  the  beginning  of  Its  growth.  Unless  the  forests  of  tlie 
United  States  can  be  made  ready  to  meet  the  vast  demands  which  this  growth 
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will  Inevitably  bring,  commercial  disaster,  that  means  disaster  to  the  whole 
conntry,  is  ineritable. 

If  the  i»resent  rate  of  forest  destruction  is  allowed  to  continue,  with  nothing 
to  offset  it,  a  timber  famine  in  the  future  is  inevitable.  Fire,  wasteful  and  de- 
structive forms  of  lumbering,  and  the  legitimate  use,  taken  together,  are 
destroying  our  forest  resources  far  more  rapidly  than  they  are  being  replaced. 
It  is  difDcult  to  imagine  what  such  a  timber  famine  would  mean  to  our  resources. 
And  the  period  of  recovery  from  the  injuries  which  a  timber  famine  would 
entail  would  be  measured  by  the  slow  growth  of  the  trees  themselves.  Re- 
member that  you  can  prevent  such  a  timber  famine  occurring  by  wise  action 
taken  in  time;  but  once  the  famine  occurs,  there  is  no  possible  way  of  hurry- 
ing the  growth  of  the  trees  necessary  to  relieve  it. 

We  contend  that  legislation  which  will  permit  us  to  draw  on  the 
forest  supplies  is  one  form  of  "  wise  action  "  demanded  by  the  situa- 
tion that  confronts  us.  But  without  looking  to  the  future  we  already 
find  the  effects  of  the  decadence  of  our  forests  in  the  remarkable 
increase  in  the  price  of  timber  or  stumpage.  Bulletin  No.  77,  issued  by 
the  Agricultural  Department,  gives  some  interesting  and  astounding 
figures  as  to  the  increased  value  of  stumpage  in  recent  years.  Accord- 
ing to  these  facts,  based  on  more  than  1,5(X)  reports,  white  pine  in  the 
last  eight  years  has  increased  in  value  from  $3.66  per  thousand  feet  to 
last  eight  years  has  increased  in  value  from  $3.66  per  1,000  feet  to 
$8.09;  yellow  pine,  from  $1.12  to  $3.16;  Douglas  fir,  from  77  cents  to 
$1.44;  cedar,  from  $1.32  to  $4.63;  hemlock,  from  $2.56  to  $4.51; 
spruce,  from  $2.26  to  $5.49.    These  are  averages.    In  some  cases  white- 

S'ne  stumpage  was  found  to  be  worth  $20  per  thousand  feet;  in 
ichigan  it  ranges  from  $5  to  $18  per  thousand  feet;  in  Minnesota, 
from  $5  to  $12.  Timber  lands  that  were  almost  worthless  a  few  years 
ago  hare  rapidly  attained  great  value.  Mr.  John  L.  Kail,  a  southern 
lumberman,  sa^s  that  already  the  growing  scarcity  of  long-leaf  pine 
and  steadily  mcreasing  demand  lor  it  have  led  lumbermen  who 
ac(}uired  stumpage  at  50  cents  per  thousand  now  to  quote  it  in  their 
opmion  worth  $2.50  to  $3.50,  and  they  believe  that  in  twenty  years  it 
will  have  a  value  of  at  least  $10  per  thousand,  and  he  remarks  sig- 
nificantly :  "  This  probable  rise  in  the  value  of  stumpage  is  the  obvious 
reason  for  the  existence  of  companies  which  hold  large  timber  tracts 
but  do  not  operate  them."  Actually  large  tracts  of  southern  timber 
have  been  sold  at  $5  per  thousand. 

The  value  of  this  stumpage  held  by  the  speculative  companies  is  of 
course  enhanced  by  the  tariff  on  lumber.  The  ownership  of  timber 
is  passing  largely  into  the  hands  of  great  corporations  or  aggregations 
of  individuals  and  corporations,  who  perceive  that  an  increase  in  its 
value  is  a  mathematical  certainty  with  the  supply  so  reduced  as  it 
is  already.  It  is  estimated  that  three  interests  now  control  one-third 
of  all  the  standing  timber  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  holders 
of  timber  have  acquired  their  property  at  insignificant  figures  and 
have  seen  them  rise  in  value,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  carefully  pre- 
pared data  of  the  Government,  from  100  to  300  per  cent  in  eight  years, 
and  with  the  probability  that  this  rate  of  increase  will  continue  in 
the  near  future.  Yet  doubtless  many  owners  of  stich  already  hand- 
somely remunerative  properties  will  appear  before  your  committee 
and  arffue  against  the  repeal  of  the  lumber  tariff.  Not  content  with 
what  the  limitations  of  nature  and  the  demands  of  society  are  doing 
for  them,  they  insist  on  what  amounts  to  a  subsidy  from  the  Gov- 
ernment— and  a  subsidy  for  what  ?  A  subsidy,  a  premium,  on  the  de- 
straction  of  our  remaining  forests. 
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A  few  great  corporations  or  aggregations  of  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals now  control  an  immense  proportion  of  the  remaining  forests 
of  the  United  States.  One  of  these,  the  great  Weyerhaeuser  group, 
is  said  to  have  produced  more  than  fifty  millionaires,  and  if  we  are  to 
believe  Mr.  N.  VV.  McCleod,  president  of  the  National  Limiber  Manu- 
facturing Association,  the  bulk  of  these  fortunes  must  have  arisen 
from  the  ownership  of  large  bodies  of  timber  rather  than  from  manu- 
facture, and  he  predicts  that  this  condition  will  continue.  We  may 
say,  then,  that  tne  fifty  millionaires  of  the  Weverhseuser  group  owe 
their  fortunes  rather  to  the  acquirement  and  Iiolding  of  stumpage 
than  to  the  profit  arising  from  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 

To  illustrate  the  enormous  profits  that  are  thus  possible  it  is  worth 
while  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Weyerhseusers  some  eight 
years  ago  purchased  from  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  vast  tracts 
of  timber  lands  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  a  price  fixed  by  rumor  at 
about  10  cents  per  thousand  feet,  and  to-day  this  same  timber  is  held 
by  the  owners  at  not  less  than  $3  per  thousand.  Here  is  a  profit  of 
3,000  per  cent,  and  yet  these  interests  will  probably  think  themselves 
agffrievd  if  the  tariff  is  removed  from  forest  proaucts. 

A  well-known  western  lumberman  has,  in  recent  years,  acquired 
650,000  acres  of  sugar  and  yellow  pine  in  northern  California,  esti- 
mated to  carry  15,000,000,000  feet  of  timber  Most  of  this  timber  can 
be  manufactured  within  ten  years  at  a  profit  of  $10  per  thousand,  and 
some  of  it  can  be  manufactured  at  that  profit  now.  The  timber  and 
the  land  on  which  it  stands  has  been  acquired  at  a  cost  probably  not 
exceeding  $4,000,000  and  the  property  is  now,  or  soon  will  be,  worth 
$150,000,000.  This  gentleman  is  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  tariff 
on  lorest  products  and,  identifying  his  individual  interests  with 
those  of  the  forests,  he  opposes  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  in  order  to 
protect  the  forests. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  our  lumbermen  have  confused  pro- 
tection of  the  forests  and  excessive  profits  arising  from  the  "un- 
earned increment"  of  their  forests,  which  are  two  vitally  different 
things. 

These  illustrations  are  cited  in  no  mean-spirited  enmity  to  Ixmi- 
bermen.  Lumbering  is  one  of  our  chief  industries.  It  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  host  of  men  and  its  great  captains  take  high  rank  in 
the  roll  of  those  admirable  leaders  of  industry  whose  careers  are  the 
pride  of  the  nation.  Unlimited  abuse  has  been  heaped  upon  them 
for  doing  what,  under  the  conditions  prevailing,  they  coula  not  but 
do,  but  we  have  now  come  to  a  time  when  national  welfare  offers 
some  considerations  that  are  paramount  to  those  advanced  by  the 
lumber  industry.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  opinions  of  the  authorities, 
the  industry  under  present  conditions  will  become  extinct  within  a 
generation,  and  its  decline  is  certain  in  the  near  future.  Any  course 
that  tends  todecrease  the  pressure  on  our  forests  will  prolong  the  ex- 
istence of  the  lumber  industry. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber  in  recent  years  consequent  upon 
the  decreasing  available  supply  is  a  matter  of  such  common  knowl- 
edge that  little  emphasis  need  be  laid  on  it  here.  Suffice  to  say  the 
reports  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  show  that  from 
1899  to  1906,  only  seven  years,  yellow-pine  lumber  increased  77  per 
cent  in  price ;  Douglas  fir,  63  per  cent ;  white  pine,  54  per  cent ;  cedar, 
66  per  cent;  western  pine,  44  per  cent;  maple,  30  per  cent;   sugar 
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pine,  31  per  cent ;  tamarack,  80  per  cent.  These  figures  are  based  on 
average  values  per  thousand  of  all  grades  of  timber.  The  increase  in 
some  qualities  of  lumber  has  been  vastly  ^eater,  and  if  we  go  back 
to  1893  and  come  down  to  1907  we  will  find  that  in  some  cases  the 
increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  has  been  almost  200  per  cent.  Re- 
duced to  dollars  these  percentages  of  increase  amount  to  $7.54  per 
thousand  for  yellow  pine ;  $5.53  per  thousand  for  Douglas  fir ;  $5.66 
per  thousand  for  white  pine;  $5.33  per  thousand  for  hemlock ;  almost 
$4  for  sugar  pine ;  nearly  $7  for  tamarack ;  about  $4  for  cedar ;  and 
about  $8  for  oak. 

Just  think  what  these  figures  mean  to  those  who  build  houses  of 
wood.  The  man  who  built  a  house  of  wood  in  1907  paid  almost  half 
as  much  again  as  in  1899  and  probably  at  least  twice  as  much  as  in 
1893. 

The  purpose  of  the  tariff  is  to  foster  industries  and  increase  the 
industrial  well-being  of  our  people  by  making  imported  goods  pay  a 
customs  tax  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  their  production  and 
that  of  similar  goods  made  in  this  country.  The  tariff  was  not  im- 
posed with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  exhaustion  of  our  natural  re- 
sources; neither  was  it  intended  to  protect  the  enjoyment  of  natural 
monopolies.  The  ownerahip  of  timber  in  this  country  is  now  prac- 
tically a  natural  monopoly.  Timber  can  be  replaced,  but  the  time 
required  is  so  long  that  considering  the  interests  of  one  generation 
the  supply  is  fixed.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  timber ;  every  year 
it  grows  less  in  extent,  and  is  more  and  more  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  owners.  Does  Congress 
wish  to  protect  mis  monopoly  of  a  great  natural  resource — ^mind  you, 
protect  the  monopoly,  wnicn  is  not  protecting  the  resource,  but  is 
rather  protecting  the  speculative  profits  of  the  monopolists.  We  take 
it  Congress  is  not  concerned  in  protecting  this  interest.  It  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  protection  of  American  labor  and  second- 
arily with  seeing  that  conditions  are  not  so  altered  that  the  American 
manufacturer  can  not  profitably  compete  with  the  foreigner. 

As  for  wages,  American  labor  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  effects 
of  free  lumber.  The  only  present  source  of  supply  for  lumber  and 
other  forest  products  that  can  be  or  have  been  grown  in  the  United 
States  is  Canada.  There  was  a  time  when  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in 
Canada  was  very  much  lower  than  in  the  United  States,  but  that  was 
before  the  present  era  of  industrial  activity  and  settlement  in  Canada, 
which  has  Drought  the  standard  and  cost  of  living  and  wages  in  that 
country  to  as  high  and  in  some  parts  a  higher  plane  than  prevails  in 
the  United  States. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  collect  data  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  wages  paid  and  the  cost  of  production  in  the  lumber  industry  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  is  some  oriental  labor  em- 
ployed in  the  western  Canadian  mills  on  account  of  the  lack  of  white 
labor,  but  while  the  rate  of  wages  per  man  to  the  oriental  is  some- 
what lower  than  to  the  white  man  for  the  corresponding  work,  the 
superiority  and  efficiency  of  the  white  man  makes  his  labor  cheaper 
in  the  aggregate*  The  data  attached  hereto  show  that  wages  in  west- 
ern Ontario  and  western  Canada  are  fully  as  high  and  in  some  cases 
higher  than  in  middle  and  western  United  States  mills. 

1  took  the  trouble  to  write  to  a  number  of  manufacturers  in  British 
Columbia  and  asked  them  if  they  employed  oriental  labor,  and,  if  so, 
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how  it  compared  in  actual  cost  with  white  labor.  Their  answer, 
without  exception,  was  that  they  employed  oriental  labor  because  it 
was  the  only  labor  to  be  had  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  white  labor; 
that  in  some  cases  they  had  to  pay  the  oriental  almost  the  pay  of  a 
white  man,  who,  as  a  rule,  is  very  much  superior;  that  they  would 
much  prefer  white  laborers  if  they  could  ^t  them  at  the  prevailing 
price  for  white  men  in  British  Columbia  or  in  Washington. 

As  for  white  labor,  I  have  a  mass  of  figures  which  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  now  unless  you  desire  it,  but  it  can  be  safely  stated  that 
whit^  labor  is  actually  paid  better  wages  in  British  Columbia  than 
in  Washington  or  Oregon,  and  I  am  very  willing  and  glad  to  produce 
the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to  the  comparison  of 
the  prices  of  labor  in  British  Columbia  and  Oregon? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir.     I  intend  to  submit  them  in  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Knappbn.  As  for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturer,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  cheap  labor,  since  that  no 
longer  exists  in  Canada.  In  the  second  place,  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, equipment,  and  general  operation  in  Canada  is  higher  in  that 
part  of  Canada  most  likely  to  compete  extensively  with  our  lumber- 
men than  in  the  States,  so  that  on  that  side"  of  production  the  manu- 
facturer is  protected  by  existing  conditions.  The  data  appended 
hereto  show  that  in  British  Columbia  logging,  which  by  law  must 
be  carried  on  with  white  labor,  paid  from  $3  to  $6  per  day,  costs  10 
to  30  per  cent  more  than  in  the  United  States ;  that  the  cost  of  mills, 
general  machinery,  and  equipment,  including  logging  equipment,  is 
more  by  about  30  per  cent.  As  to  profits,  the  Canadian  mill  owner 
is,  perhaps,  satisfied  with  smaller  profits  than  the  American.  On 
that  account  there  might  be  somewnat  less  profit  in  good  times  to 
the  American  manufacturer  if  the  tariff  on  lumber  were  repealed. 
The  only  other  item  entering  into  the  problem  is  that  of  the  cost 
of  stumpage.  As  was  stated  before^  we  do  not  think  that  Congress 
desires  to  protect  the  owner  of  American  stumpage  on  the  book  prices 
he  puts  on  his  stumpage  as  it  increases  in  value  from  year  to  year. 
The  manufacturer  wno  owns  stumpage  may  have  to  reduce  the  price 
charged  to  his  stumpage  on  his  books  in  order  to  show  a  book  profit, 
but  that  is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  and  of  calculation  of  values.  It 
does  not  affect  the  actual  cost  oi  manufacture. 

As  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned  your  committee  should  be  on 
guard  against  testimony  tending  to  show  that  the  lumber  industry, 
especially  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  even  now  in  great  straits  and  there- 
fore actually  requires  protection.  We  are  just  emerging  from  a 
period  of  general  business  depression  lasting  more  than  a  year  in 
which  naturally  the  demand  for  lumber  has  not  been  strong.  In 
the  case  of  the  Pacific  coast  lumbermen  the  case  is  complicated  by  an 
increase  in  railway  rates.  Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that 
the  mills  in  British  Columbia  have  been  passing  through  just  as 
severe  a  trial  as  that  of  their  fellows  to  the  south.  At  one  time  last 
year  practically  all  of  the  mills  in  the  Province  were  shut  down,  and 
those  mills,  it  should  be  noted,  while  suffering  from  prevailing  busi- 
ness conditions  equally  with  the  American  mills,  had  no  protection 
for  rough  lumber  in  their  domestic  territory.  The  mifis  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  British  Columbia  rely  chiefly  for  their  market 
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on  the  prairie  Provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  and  those 
markets  are  open  to  their  competitors  on  the  south. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  there  is  now  a 
considerable  agitation  in  Canada  looking  to  the  imposition  of  a  re- 
taliatoiy  tariff  on  American  lumber.  This  agitation  is  opposed  by  the 
consuming  population  of  Canada,  especially  in  the  western  Provinces, 
and  is  not  likely  tct  succeed,  but  if  the  Canadian  government  thinks 
it  -wise  to  consider  the  interests  of  its  consuming  population  as  affected 
by  lumber-tariff  legislation,  uiay  it  not  be  that  it  is  worth  while  for 
our  Government  to  make  a  similar  point  of  view? 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  though  our  forests  are 
being  rapidly  depleted  and  many  of  our  lumbermen  oppose  tariff  leg- 
islation that  will  tend  to  admit  to  our  consumers  the  products  of 
foreign  forests,  they  themselves  are  freely  exporting  our  forest  prod- 
ucts. They  are  exporting  not  only  to  countries  which  have  no  forests 
and  impose  no  duties  on  forest  products,  but  they  are  actually  export- 
ing immense  quantities  of  lumber  to  countries,  such  as  Canada  and 
Mexico,  which  have  great  forests  upon  which  our  markets  rightly 
should  be  drawing,  xiccording  to  the  official  statistics,  our  lumber- 
men exported  to  Canada  during  the  last  fiscal  year  nearly  $10,000,000 
worth  of  lumber  and  other  wood,  while  $3,632,713  worth  was  ex- 
ported to  Mexico,  and  these  figures  take  no  account  of  exportations 
to  either  country  tliat  may  have  been  carried  on  salt  water. 

In  fact,  it  is  noteworthy  that  we  export  to  Canada  now  about  half 
as  much  value  of  forest  products  as  we  import  therefrom.  Our  total 
exports  of  forest  products  now  exceed  in  value  $126,000,000,  and  a 
large  portion  of  this  is  presumably  in  competition,  and  successful 
competition,  in  foreign  markets  with  the  Canadian  product.  The 
United  States  is  in  fact  the  leading  exporting  lumber  nation  of  the 
world. 

In  tliis  connection  I  would  call  attention  to  the-  competition  of  our 
west  coast  mills  in  Washington  and  Oregon  with  those  of  Britidi 
Columbia  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  This  is  shown  in  detail  in 
a/ppended  figures,  but  I  will  here  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact 
tihat  in  the  export  trade,  shipping  in  free  competition  to  the  same 
markets,  the  mills  of  Washington  and  Oregon  increased  their  exports 
from  131,000,000  feet  in  1895  to  363,000,000  feet  in  1907,  while  those 
of  British  Columbia  increased  their  exports  in  the  same  period  &om 
41,000,000  to  67,000,000  feet,  the  increase  in  the  former  being  nearly 
200  per  cent  and  in  the  latter  about  65  per  cent.  If  our  mills  can 
compete  successfully  with  those  of  British  Columbia  in  the  foreign 
trade,  what  have  tney  to  fear  from  them  in  the  domestic  market? 
Certainly  not  disastrous  competition. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  while  the  values  of  lumber  per  thou- 
sand of  the  domestic  product  increased  58  per  cent  from  1899  to  1907, 
the  corresponding  increase  of  imported  lumber  was  76  per  cent,  which 
tends  to  show  that  external  conditions  have  not  tended  to  cheapen 
lumber  while  United  States  conditions  were  tending  to  higher  prices, 
and  suggest  possibilities  of  successful  competition  on  the  part  of  our 
manu  f  acturers. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  May  I  ask  vou  a  question  now,  or  do  you  prefer  to 
finish? 
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Mr.  Knappex.  I  have  only  a  little  more  to  say  and  would  prefer  lu 
finish, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  finish  first. 

Mr.  KxAPPEN.  It  is  British  Columbia  competition  that  most  dis- 
turbs our  lumbermen.  We  have  considered  the  cost  of  manufacture  in 
that  connection.  As  to  the  supply  of  timber,  the  Pacific  Lumber 
Trade  Journal  estimates  the  stumpage  of  British  Columbia  at 
150,000,000,000  feet  as  compared  with  225,000,000,000  for  Oregon: 
196,000,000.000  for  Washington;  180,000,000,000  for  California;  and 
100,000,000,000  for  Idaho  and  Montana.  Thus,  according  to  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Pacific  coast  lumbermen,  the  amount  or  commercial 
timber  in  British  Columbia  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  that  in  our 
Northwestern  and  Coast  States. 

Indeed,  so  freely  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers, so  illegitimately  did  our  manufacturers  exploit  the  Cana- 
dian market  that  the  Canadian  government  thought  it  wise  to  adopt 
what  is  known  as  the  "  antidumping  law."  This  law  was  aimed  at 
the  practice  of  exporting  lumber  and  other  products  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada  and  selling  them  there  at  a  lower  price  than  it  was 
sold  for  at  home.  In  other  words,  our  lumber  manufacturers  for 
years  deliberately  sold  their  surplus  lumber  product  in  Canada  at 
reduced  prices  while  maintaining  exhorbitant  prices  at  home. 

One  probable  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  be  cheaper 
lumber  to  the  consumer,  either  absolutely  or  relatively,  compared 
with  what  he  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  pay  in  the  future. 
While  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  tnat  Canadian  lumber  can  be 
laid  down  in  the  United  States  at  such  prices  as  to  disastrously  affect 
the  profits  of  the  American  manufacturer,  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
offered  somewhat  cheaper  on  account  of  the  cheaper  stumpage  and 
that  it  increases  the  source  of  supply  and  thus  widens  the  buyer's 
competitive  market  will  undoubtedly  benefit  the  consumer.  With 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia  mountain  points,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Ontario  mills  added  to  the  sources  of  lumber  supply,  the  buyer  will 
undoubtedly  have  a  better  opportunity  to  get  a  favorable  price  to 
hijnself  than  he  has  now  with  fewer  markets  in  which  to  buy.  There 
will,  therefore,  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  consumer.  With  this 
competition  the  prices  of  lumber  will  not  tend  to  advance  so  rapidly 
as  the  5'ears  go  by;  consequently  the  pressure  upon  our  American 
forests  will  be  somewhat  relieved  and  their  destruction  will  not  pro- 
ceed so  rapidly  as  at  present. 

As  to  the  fiscal  side  of  the  question,  the  revenues  the  Government 
receives  from  the  duties  on  lumber  are  not  in  the  aggregate  very 
large,  being  in  1907,  for  example,  $1,853,158.30,  though  on  wood  and 
manufactures  thereof  it  amounted  to  $4,385,038.59. 

To  sum  up  the  effects  of  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  forest  products 
as  we  see  it,  it  would  not  be  at  all  adverse  to  the  interests  of  labor, 
would  not  disturb  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturer,  would  benefit 
the  consumer,  and  check  the  inroads  on  our  American  forests. 

Not  being  an  expert  in  this  matter,  I  have  invited  a  number  of 
lumbermen  to  appear  before  your  committee  and  give  testimony  on 
the  subject  of  comparative  wages,  cost  of  production,  prices  of  lum- 
ber, prices  of  stumpage,  and  other  points  bearing  on  this  question, 
all  tending  to  show  that  as  lumbermen  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  removal  of  the  tariff'  on  lumber. 
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Mr.  Ford  KEY.  AVhom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  represent  myself,  I  represent  the  National  Forest 
Conservation  League,  and  I  believe  I  represent  the  sentiment  of  a 
great  many  people. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  National  Forest  Conservation  League 
that  you  represent? 

Mr.  Knappen.  It  consists  very  largely  of  myself. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  what  I  thought     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  started  in  and  organized  the  league  a  month  ago, 
because  I  saw  that  this  subject  was  coming  up  and  I  thought  there 
would  be  the  same  criticism  that  has  already  appeared,  that  the  con- 
sumers would  not  be  represented. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  tried  to  induce  me  to  join  the  league? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  wrote  to  every  Congressman. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  that  the  coast  conditions  w^ould  not  be 
affected  by  removing  the  tariff,  and  you  say  that  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers are  now  making  $10  a  thousand  profit? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  "Where  is  there  a  concern  on  the  coast  making  $10 
a  thousand  profit? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  can  not  name  any  concern  on  the  coast  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  think  anybody  else  can.  Do  you  know  any- 
bodv  who  can  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  T  did  not  say  that  there  were  concerns  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  not  state  that  they  were  making  $10  profit 
now  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  did  say  that  in  California  I  believed  there  was 
certain  timber  that  could  at  the  present  time  be  sold  at  a  profit  of  $10. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  making  a  speech  before  a  committee  which 
is  to  act  upon  this  matter,  and  what  you  believe  and  what  you  know 
are  two  different  things. 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  is  quite  right  and  for  that  reason  I  cited 
practical  lumbermen  to  back  me  up  m  some  of  these  things. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  not  state  that  Amei-ican  lumber  was  selling 
cheaper  in  Canada  than  here? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Can  you  name  a  firm  who  is  doing  that  or  a  single 
shipment? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  will  call  a  witness  who  will  do  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  All  right.  You  say  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  will 
conserve  the  forests  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  it  will  lessen  the  drain. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  WTiat  kind  of  lumber  comes  in  competition  with 
American  lumber,  high  or  low  grade? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Both. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  bulk  of  the  lumber  which 
comes  in  competition  with  the  American  lumber  from  Canada  is  low- 
grade  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  high-grade  lumber  has  a  market 
anywhere  in  the  world,  either  from  Canada  or  the  United  States,  a 
better  market  than  the  low  grade? 

Mr.  Knappen.  T  believe  that  is  so. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  percentage  of  the  product  of  the  log  is  low 
grade? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Twenty  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  was  interested  in  manufacturing  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Have  you  ever  manufactured  lumber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  I  would  take  my  own  judgment  in  preference 
to  yours. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  wish  you  would  ask  that  question  of  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  will  appear  in  support  of  mj  contention. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  it  not  true  that  Cana'da  is  seeking  a  market  in  the 
United  States  for  low-grade  lumber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Certamly ;  as  well  as  other  lumber. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  low-grade  foreign  lumber  came  into  our  markets 
and  reduced  the  price,  do  you  not  know  that  it  would  not  have  a  tend- 
ency to  conserve  the  forests,  but  that  the  American  lumberman  would 
also  be  obliged  to  leave  a  little  higher-grade  lumber  in  the  woods 
than  he  does  now  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  would  depend  on  how  much  came  in.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  low-gi*ade  lumber  coming  in  would  have  any  effect 
on  the  situation. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  did  from  1893  to  1896. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  that  condition  was  owing  to  the  great  busi- 
ness depression. 

Mr.  J  ordney.  It  was  certainly  confusing  to  the  manufacturer.  I 
was  in  the  business  then. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  it  is  hard  to  draw  inferences  from  statistics. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  40  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  product  is  low  grade 
and  Canada  can  find  a  good  market  for  her  better  grades — and  she  is 
looking  to  the  United  States  for  a  dumping  ground  for  those  low 
grades — if  those  low  grades  are  brought  into  competition  with  the 
lumber  in  the  United  States  it  would  not  have  a  tendency  to  compel 
the  lumbermen  of  the  United  States  to  leave  in  the  woods  their  low 
grades? 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  is  your  opinion  as  a  lumberman. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  ever  since  I  was 
a  boy  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Not  being  a  lumberman,  I  can  not  undertake  to  dis- 
pute your  statement  on  that  subject.  I  would  like  to  have  you  dis- 
cuss that  question  with  the  practical  men. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  will  discuss  that  question  with  any  man  on  earth 
and  flay  him  in  a  minute.     [Laughter.] 

Do  you  know  what  price  the  lumbermen  are  getting  for  their  lum- 
ber at  the  mill  where  they  are  manufacturing  it  in  the  South ;  Missis- 
sippi, for  instance? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  jou  know  whether  they  are  making  a  profit  or 
whether  they  are  selhng  the  lumber  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  suppose  they  are  selling  it  at  a  profit,  I  can  not 
state  from  knowledge  of  actual  mill  figures. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  in  the  manufacturing  business  in  the  South;  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  I  know  that  lumber  is  selling  at  the 
mill,  the  product  of  the  log,  all  grades,  for  less  than  $18  a  thousand. 
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How  much  do  you  think  the  manufacturer  makes  out  of  that?  Do 
you  know  what  it  costs  to  manufacture  in  the  South? 

Mr.  Knappex.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  are  not  competent  to  judge  whether  the 
Soutliemer  is  making  any  money  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  should  follow  that  line  of 
examination,  Mr.  Fordney. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  The  witness  has  made  a  positive  statement  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  reflects  upon  the  lumber  Business.  He  is  in  favor  of 
removing  the  duty,  and  I  want  to  know  where  he  gets  his  informa- 
tion. 

The  CHAiB^rAN.  But  you  stated  that  the  witness  was  not  com- 
petent. It  is  all  right  to  show  that  by  your  questions,  but  I  do  not 
think  your  opinion  should  go  into  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Knappen.  As  a  rule,  I  quoted  my  authority. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  stated  that  there  were  three  concerns  in  the 
United  States  which  control  one-third  of  the  timber  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  is  an  estimate;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  ^Vliat  finns  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  had  in  mind  the  Weyerhaeuser  group,  the  T.  B. 
Walker  group,  and  the  C.  A.  Smith  group. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Their  holdings  are  all  on  the  Pacific  coast,  practi- 
cally, are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No  ;  I  think  they  have  large  holdings  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  know  how  many  acres  of  land  or  how  many 
mills  those  three  firms  own? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  made  a  rough  calculation  from  data  gathered 
from  other  lumbermen,  and  that  made  up  a  total  of  about  one-third 
of  fourteen  hundred  billion  feet,  which  is  the  minimum  estimate  of 
luml)er  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Did  you  take  it  from  any  Government  report? 

Mr.  Knappen.  There  is  none  available. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  saw  a  statement  made  by  a  gentleman  who  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Government  which  stated  that  Weyerhaeuser 
owned  32,000,000  acres  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Do  you  know 
anvthing  about  the  correctness  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not.  I  should  say  it  was  incorrect.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  that  much. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  think  there  is  that  much  timber  in  the  whole 
State? 

Mr.  Knappen.  The  area  of  Washington  is  about  77,000  square 
miles,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  would  only  figure  up  somewhere  between  forty 
and  fifty  million  acres  in  the  whole  State.  I  do  not  think  32,000  acres 
of  that  is  good  forest  land. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No.  You  stated  that  you  had  learned  that  the  con- 
sumption of  timber  in  forest  products  was  about  50,000,000,000  feet 
annually;  where  did  you  get  that  estimate? 

Mr.  Knappen.  From  the  official  bulletins  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Forestry  Service. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  is  mv  information  that  there  are  less  than  50,000,- 
000,000  feet. 
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Mr.  Knappen.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  the  entire  wood  products? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  All  kinds  of  forest  products. 

Mr.  Knappen.  You  know  the  official  statistics  show  over  40,000,- 
000,000  feet  for  1907  of  lumber  alone.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  other 
wood  products  would  amount  to  more  than  the  10,000,000,000  feet. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  that  is  wrong.  You  stated  that  the  condi- 
tion on  the  Pacific  coast — in  Oregon  and  Washington,  as  I  take  it- 
was  affected  by  the  rise  in  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  has  been  no  rise  in  freight 
rates  in  the  last  two  years  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  railroad  companies  threatened  to  raise  the  ratesi. 
but  they  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Knappen.  They  issued  the  order  and  then  there  was  a  long 
period  of  litigation. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  rate  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  now? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  believe  it  was  45  cents.  That  has  been  changed  in 
some  way  by  a  railroad  technicality  which  I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand. They  have  changed  the  limit  of  distances  on  that  rate,  or 
perhaps  a  similar  rate  which  has  been  substituted  for  it.  That  exact 
matter  can  be  easily  cleared  up  by  other  witnesses  here. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yon  quoted  Mr.  Long  as  a  manufacturer  and  as  one 
being  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  Mr.  Long  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  it  is  A&.  Long,  of  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  is  a  Democrat  and  free  trader? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or  not,  but 
he  is  not  a  free  trader  on  lumber. 

Mr.  Fordney.  He  is  a  free  trader  on  lumber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No.  In  the  j)aper  from  which  I  quoted  he  dis- 
tinctly argues  against  the  repeal  of  the  lumber  duties. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Lon^  is  a  very  large  dealer  in  lumber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  1  believe  he  is.  I  am  not  very  well  informed  as 
to  that. 

Mr.  UxDEKWooD.  About  as  good  as  the  average  Republican? 
[Laughter.  ] 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  guess  so. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  lumberman  in  the  United 
States  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  a  market  at  a  reasonable 
price  for  his  low-grade  lumber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  1  understand  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Fordney.  He  has  an  open  market  for  his  high  gi'ades  and  gets 
a  fair  price  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

M.  Fordney.  With  free  trade  with  Canada  and  Mexia),  his  great- 
est difficulty  would  be  still  further  increased  by  more  competition 
in  the  low  grades  and  not  any  high  grades? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  the  competition  would  also  be  increased  in 
high-grade  lumber. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  know  from  experience  that  the  western  coast 
lumberman  right  now  leaves  25  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  forest 
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in  the  woods  because  the  grade  is  so  low  that  there  is  no  profit  in  it 
to  market  it,  and  if  you  bring  the  Canadian  cheap-grade  himber 
into  competition  that  he  will  be  compelled  to  leave  a  greater  por- 
tion in  the  woods. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  understand  that  lumbering  in  British  Columbia 
is  carried  on  under  very  much  the  same  conditions  as  in  Washington, 
and  what  you  say  of  the  Washington  lumberman  leaving  25  per 
cent  in  the  woods  would  also  apply  to  the  British  Columbia  lumber- 
man. My  understanding  is  so  lar  as  the  low  grades  are  concerned, 
that  there  is  no  great  fear  of  the  importation  of  low  grades  of 
British  Columbia  Tumber.^ 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  stated  the  difference  regarding  the  in- 
crease of  foreign  shipments  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  that  it  was  greater  in  proportion  from  the  United  States  than 
from  Canada.  Is  that  not  due  to  the  fact  that  Canada  can  not  find  a 
market  for  her  low  grades  of  lumber  and  that  therefore  her  indus- 
try has  not  thrived  as  the  industry  has  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Knappen.  The  figures  I  quoted  referred  only  to  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  therefore  they  eliminate  the  low-grade  item  very  largely. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  It  applies  to  British  Columbia? 

Mr,  Knappek.  Please  repeat  your  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  stated  that  the  increase  of  shipments,  both 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  was  so  much — ^you  have  given 
the  amount — and  stated  that  the  increase  from  the  United  States 
was  greater  than  that  from  British  Columbia,  as  we  will  call  it? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  not  that  due  to  the  fact  that  British  Columbia 
has  no  protective  tariff  now  as  to  low  grades,  and  for  that  reason  her 
production  has  not  increased,  as  compared  with  the  increase  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  so.  British  Columbia  at  present  does 
not  produce  a  very  large  amount  of  lumber  altogether.  The  cut  in 
British  Columbia  last  year  was  475,000,000  feet,  and  in  normal  times 
there  is  a  rattling  good  market  in  the  rapidly  populating  prairie 
provinces  which,  I  should  say,  is  keeping  ahead  of  tne  production  in 
British  Columbia. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Don't  you  think  that  by  removing  the  duty  on  the 
lower  grade  she  would  enjoy  a  better  market  in  the  United  States 
than  she  does  now  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  As  I  said  before,  the  conditions  of  production  being 
similar  in  Washington  and  British  Columbia,  as  you  pointed  out.  I 
do  not  think  it  entei-s  into  the  calculation,  as  they  waste  25  per  cent 
in  the  woods. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  think  they  would  leave  it  in  the  woods? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  they  would,  just  as  the  Washington  lum- 
bermen do. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  You  stated.  Mr.  Knappen,  with  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence on  your  part  that  the  repeal  of  this  duty  would  benefit  to 
pome  degn»e  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boi'TELL.  Whom  do  yon  hold  to  be  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Knappen.  The  buver  of  lumber. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  I  have  coined  for  my  own  convenience  the  term 
**  ultimate  consumer,"  the  man  who  finally  uses  the  himber.  Have 
you  any  idea  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  benefit  the  ultimate 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  assume,  allowing  somebody  to  be  benefited,  that 
the  ultimate  consumer,  as  you  state,  would  ultimately  ^et  his  share. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Take  the  history  of  a  white  pine  tree  in  the  Cana- 
dian forest.  Through  what  hands  does  that  go  to  reacli  a  box  manu- 
facturer, say,  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Knappex.  Of  course  I  can  not  answer  that  question  from 
actual  knowledge  of  the  trade.  I  can  just  give  you  the  inference 
that  any  fairly  w^ell-informed  man  might  have  or  might  give.  I  sup- 
pose the  tree  would  be  manufactured  at  some  lumber  mill  in  Canada, 
and  that  the  lumber  would  be  bought  by  an  importer  or  wholesaler 
on  this  side  of  the  line,  and  by  him  in  turn  be  sold  to  the  retailer. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  we  would  have,  first,  the  owner  of  the  tree, 
who  saws  it  into  boards;  second,  an  American  importer;  and  third, 
to  follow  out  the  illustration  which  I  have  adopted,  an  American  box 
manufacturer,  and  say  he  is  a  maker  of  starch  boxes,  who  sells  them 
to  the  starch  maker,  and  the  starch  maker  sells  the  package  to  the 
jobber,  and  the  jobber  sells  it  to  the  retailer,  and  you  and  I  are  the 
ultimate  consumers,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  American  people. 
Now  there  are  six  hands  through  whom  the  product  of  that  tree 
passes.  Now,  of  course,  it  can  not  be  claimed  that  this  $2  is  automat- 
ically renounced  by  the  owner  of  the  tree.  He  will  try  to  get  his 
benefit,  will  he  not? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Boutell.  He  will  try  to  get  his  benefit  unless  the  Canadian  is 
different  from  other  people,  and  so  on  dow^n  the  line ;  so  that  when 
you  speak  of  the  benefit  to  the  consumer  you  speak  of  the  American 
purchaser  of  the  starch  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No;  I  not  only  refer  to  him,  but  I  really  had  in 
mind  the  ultimate  consumer  as  well. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is,  the  purchaser  of  the  box  of  starch? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes.    In  that  case  he  would  be  the  man. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  think  the  difference  would  work  out  all  along 
the  line? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir.  But  in  the  illustration  you  cite  it  would 
not  amonnt  to  much  in  the  packing  box. 

Mr.  Boutell.  In  our  at  tempt  to  help  the  consumer  in  the  modifica- 
tion or  repeal  of  these  duties  we  should  look  at  the  benefit,  if  we  can, 
which  it  would  brino:  about  to  the  ultimate  consumer — the  man  who 
uses  it.  Now,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  by  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
there  is  an  automatic  renunciation  of  all  that  duty  by  the  originator 
of  the  arti(!le — the  owner  of  the  tree.  He  is  not  goinff  to  give  it  up. 
He  is  going  to  get  all  the  benefit  he  can,  and  the  wholesaler  is  going 
to  get  all  he  can. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that,  in  considering  the  benefit  to  the  consumer, 
we  have  got  to  consider  that  it  may  go  through  from  two  to  six  hands, 
all  of  whom  may  get  their  share  of  the  profit. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  so.  I  think  you  cited  an  extreme  case  in 
the  case  of  the  packing  box  that  goes  through  six  hands,  but  the 
principle  would  apply. 
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Mr.  BocTELL.  Yes;  the  principle  would  apply,  so  that  bv  looking 
at  the  question  of  repeal  of  duty  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  we  have  got  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
there  are  other  hands  through  which  it  passes,  although  it  may  not 
be  six. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now  one  other  point,  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
conservation,  and  I  may  say  I  was  very  much  interested  in  that  fea- 
ture of  your  paper  as  well  as  in  the  other  discussion.  I  never  have 
noticed  m  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent,  to  my  recol- 
lection, a  single  frame  house  or  a  single  house  with  wooden  shingles, 
and  with  this  rise  in  the  price  of  lumber  and  this  general  tendency 
which  now  exists  for  preserving  our  forests  and  natural  resources, 
have  you  thought  at  all  of  our  possibility  of  supplanting  in  a  measure 
a  frame  for  the  exterior  of  a  house  with  the  brick,  stone,  or  concrete 
and  the  use  of  tiles,  and  what  the  comparative  cost  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  gone  into  that  question  of 
comparative  cost,  but  I  have  considered  those  factors  as  entering  into 
the  problem  of  lumber  consumption,  and  I  know  that  even  in  so  old  a 
civilization  as  they  have  in  France,  where,  as  you  say,  they  have 
learned  to  economize  in  lumber  and  have  substituted  other  things  for 
it — even  there,  with  all  their  economy,  they  are  increasing  their  annual 
use  of  lumber  10  per  cent  per  capita.  It  is  the  same  in  this  as  in  many 
other  things.  A  new  article  is  used  for  something,  but  immediately 
there  are  other  new  uses  for  the  old  article,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  many  substitutes  for  lumber  that  have  been  introduced  and  are 
bein^  introduced  will  practically  affect  the  demand,  though  they  will 
relatively,  but  I  believe  that  the  demand  will  actually  increase  from 
year  to  year,  as  it  has  done  heretofore. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  certainly  will  unless  we  stop  it.  Would  not 
the  substitution  in  this  country,  to  as  large  an  extent  as  it  has  been 
substituted  in  Europe,  of  stone  and  brick  and  terra  cotta  and  tiling 
for  the  exterior  of  houses  make  an  enormous  difference  in  the  demand 
for  high-class  lumber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  It  would,  relatively,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
cause  us  to  decrease  the  use  of  lumber.  To  make  my  meaning  plain, 
after  that  was  done  I  do  not  believe  that  ten  years  from  now  we  would 
be  using  less  lumber  than  we  are  using  to-clay,  or  that  we  would  be 
using  less  lumber  per  capita. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  have  looked  into  the  question  in  Canada  and 
Mexico.  Have  you  looked  into  the  competition  that  may  come  from 
the  West  Indies,  where,  I  understand,  there  is  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  hard  wood  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  not  looked  into  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  The 
gentleman  who  examined  you  from  the  other  side  of  the  table  asked 
you  questions  from  the  standpoint  of  protection.  I  want  to  ask  you 
questions  from  my  standi)oint.  I  am  not  a  protectionist  and  do  not 
believe  in  a  protective  tariff,  but  1  do  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Government  ought  to  be-  raised  by  taxes  levied  on 
goods  imported  into  this  coimtry.  Now,  from  that  standpoint  I 
want  to  ask  you  this:  Is  there  importation  of  lugs  into  this  country 
free  of  dutv  now  ? 
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Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  Comparatively  few  logs,  less  than  a  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  logs,  were  imported  in  1907? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  why  there  was  not  a  larger  amount 
of  Canadian  logs  imported  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Knappen.  One  reason  that  would  contribute  to  that  is  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  Canadian  provinces  have  either  prohibited  the 
export  of  logs  taken  from  the  government  lands  or  else  have  imposed 
a  discriminating  tax  upon  those  logs. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  just  what  I  was  coming  to.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  reason  why  the  importation  of  Canadian  logs  into  this 
country  has  been  limited  is  because  when  this  Government  removed 
the  duty  from  logs  either  the  provinces  or  the  Canadian  government 
placed  an  export  tax  on  logs,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  when 
this  country  clapped  a  duty  of  $2  a  thousand  on  lumber  the  province^* 
retaliated  by  putting  not  an  export  tariff,  but  an  export  tax,  on  logs 
cut  from  crown  lands. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  no  difference,  there  is  no  distinction,  be- 
tween a  tariff  and  a  tax  of  that  kind.  It  was  a  tax  or  a  tariff,  which- 
ever you  choose  to  call  it,  that  prevented  the  importation  of  logs  into 
this  country? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  ITxDKRwooD.  And  the  revenue  that  was  originally  derived 
from  the  tax  on  logs,  instead  of  going  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  goes  into  the  treasury  of  the  provinces  or  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment. Now  I  want  to  ask  this  question:  Suppose  we  were  to  re- 
move the  present  tax  on  sawed  lumber  in  order  to  conserve  our  re- 
sourc(»s  and  preserve  our  forests.  Would  not  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment do  with  sawed  lumber  just  exactly  what  they  did  with  logs- 
put  an  export  tax  or  export  duty  on  sawed  lumber,  and  the  tax  would 
go  into  the  Canadian  treasury  instead  of  going  into  our  Treasury? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  so.  * 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  cost  to  the  consumer  here  M'ould  be  the 
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Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  17nderwoc>d.  I  would  like  you  to  give  your  reasons  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  Knappen.  The  reason  I  make  that  statement  is  that  in  Canada 
the  lumber-manufacturing  industry,  in  a  country  where  manufactures 
are  not  very  extensively  developed  as  yet,  is  a  very  useful  industr}' 
and  has  a  great  deal  to  do,  as  the  lumber  industrv-  of  this  country  has 
to  do,  with  the  shaping  of  legislation.  I  think  that  that  influence 
would  be  great  enough  to  prevent  the  Canadian  government  from  im- 
posing an  export  tariff,  even  if  it  were  (^/msidered  by  the  Canadian 
government  a  desirable  thing  to  do, 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  not  great  enough  to  prevent  their  putting 
that  export  tax  on  lo^s. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Notice  that  I  said  "'  lumber-manufacturing  indus- 
try.'' The  logg:er  and  the  owner  of  logs  and  the  lumber  manufacturer 
in  that  case  might  have  conflicting  interests. 
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Mr..  Underwood.  You  think,  then,  that  if  we  removed  the  tax  on 
lumber   absolutely  the   Canadian  government  would  leave  it   free 
trade  and  not  put  on  an  export  tax  f 
Mr.  Knafpen.  I  do  believe  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  anything  except  your  own  opinion  to 
warrant  that  statement?    Have  you  investigated  it? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  have  talked  with  Canadian  lumbermen,  and  I 
know  they  will  vigorously  oppose  such  a  movement,  and  I  know  that 
thej"  do  not  think  it  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  ask.    Have  you  any  wit- 
nesses that  you  expect  to  introduce  here  who  have  considered  that 
particular  question  ? 
Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  so. 
Mr.  Underw^ood.  AVliat  are  their  names? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  that  Mr.  Scanlon  and  Mr.  Lynch  and  Mr. 
Rogers  are  competent  to  testify  on  that  subject. 
Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Knappen,  you  stated  that- the  price  of  southern 
lumber  had  increased  77  per  cent  in  a  given  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  figure,  but  I  think  that 
was  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  If  that  is  true,  the  price  on  southern  lumber  was 
then  around  $17.    It  is  pretty  low  now  when  it  is  only  $13  ? 
Mr.  Knappen.  The  figures  are  not  my  figures. 
Mr.  Fordney.  That  was  in  1880,  I  think. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Those  figures  were  taken  from  the  pamphlets  issued 
by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Government.  They  are  not  collected 
from  private  sources. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  stated  also  that  from  1880  down  to  date  the 
production  of  lumber  in  the  State  of  Washington  had  increased  thir- 
teen-fold? 
Mr.  Knappen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  1880  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
esi>ecially  those  two  States,  were  supplying  a  very  large  amount  of 
lumber  east  of  the  Missouri  River? 
Mr.  Knappen.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  that  the  industry  in  the  State  of  Washington 
was  really  in  its  infancy  and  just  starting  up? 
Mr.  Knappen.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  HiLi..  Mr.  Knappen,  will  you  ask  your  people  who  are  here  if 
any  of  them  have  in  their  pockets  the  present  price  lists  at  which 
agents  are  supplying  lumber  throughout  the  country?     If  so,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  copy. 
Mr.  Knappen.  I  will  ask  them  about  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  your  statement  will  be  more  than  sustained  by 
such  prices. 

Now,  the  first  question  asked  was,  "  Whom  do  you  represent  ?  "  You 
recognize  the  fact  that  you  do  not  have  to  represent  anybody  but 
yourself  as  an  American  citizen  in  coming  before  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes ;  and  I  thank  you  for  that  suggestion.  I  noticed 
a  statement  in  the  paper  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Payne,  the  chairman, 
to  the  effect  that  American  citizens  are*  welcome  here,  and  T  think  that 
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is  a  sufficient  justification  for  me  to  be  hei-e,  even  if  I  represent  nobody 
but  myself. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  made  no  reflection  on  you  whatever.  I  asked  you, 
when  you  said  you  represented  a  certain  association,  if  it  were  not 
yourself,  and  you  admitted  you  were  the  whole  association. 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  was  perhaps  overfrank  in  that  statement. 
[Laughter.]  I  mean  I  think  I  did  myself  an  injustice.  I  would  like 
to  give  you  the  names  of  our  official  personnel,  if  that  is  at  all  per- 
tinent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Not  at  all ;  not  at  all,  sir.  I  only  wanted  to  know 
what  interest  you  repi'esented.  Everybody  is  welcome,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  you  here  and  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  you. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Knappen,  in  this  question  that  Mr.  Boutell  asked 
you,  which  you  answered,  about  the  ultimate  consumer,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  Canadian  miller,  if  that  is  a  proper  term,  and  the  whole- 
saler and  the  retailer  could  manage  to  absorb  all  of  this  $2,  is  it? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Did  you  say,  Isn't  it  probable  they  would? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  said.  Is  it  not  probable  that  they  would  not? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  they  would  not  be  able  to  manage  it. 

Mr.  Clark,  Would  not  the  competition  have  something  to  do  with 
holding  the  prices  down  until  the  American  and  Canaman  lumber- 
men would  have  time  enough  to  form  a  new  combination  ?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Knappen.  You  can  not  tell  what  a  lumberman  will  do. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  But  they  would,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  to  take 
a  little  time  to  get  up  a  trust  that  would  cover  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  would  they  not?  [Laughter.]  In  that  brief  breathing 
spell  the  consumer  would  get  a  little  advantage  in  this  shaving  off  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Knappen.  T  think  that  much  is  certain. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  getting  up  this  inter- 
national combine  the  consumer  would  get  his  pro  rata  share  of  this 
$2  difference? 

Mr.  Bouteix.  Is  there  an  international  lumber  trust  now  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  Boui-ELL.  So  that  there  is  not  at  the  present  time  any  combi- 
nation between  American  and  Canadian  lumbermen? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  it  is  a  rather  peculiar  coincidence  that  they  all  sell 
at  the  same  price,  is  it  not?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BoT  TELL.  Iliive  you  any  idea  that  on  the  repeal  of  this  duty 
there  would  be  this  calamity  that  Mr.  Clark  suggests,  of  a  combina- 
tion between  the  American  and  the  Canadian  lumbermen? 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  is  a  possibility,  of  course. 

Mr.  Boi  TELL.  Then,  by  repealing  the  tariff,  we  would  get  a  greater 
trust  than  before — an  international  instead  of  a  national  one? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Mr.  Clark  has  suggested  the  defense. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  a  given  market  Canadian  and 
American  wheat  men  sell  wheat  at  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  so. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  that  is  no  sign  of  a  combination,  is  it,  in  itself? 

Mr-  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  this  Question  for  the  benefit  of  Brother 
Fordney:  Do  not  these  big  handlers  of  wheat  fix  the  price  to  the 
farmer,  and  the  farmer  has  got  to  take  that  or  not  take  anything? 
Is  not  that  true? 

^Ir.  Knappex.  The  farmer  is  offered  a  fixed  price  for  hi&  wheat. 
Whether  a  combination  of  buyers  has  fixed  the  price,  or  whether  the 
operation  of  conditions  has  done  it,  it  is  a  fact  that  every  farmer  out 
or  a  million  is  offered  the  same  price  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  another  question:  Would  not  the  wonderful 
sameness  of  prices  in  lumber  products  suggest  to  you  at  least  that 
there  was  "a  gentlemen's  agreement"  in  Keeping  up  the  prices  of 
lumber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes;  it  would  make  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  are  "  gentlemen  "  in  Minneapolis,  are  there 
not? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  When  the  prices  are  going  up,  those  dreams  are  very 
delightful? 

ifr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FomoNEY.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  in  answer  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark]  asked  you  about  the  elevator 
man,  as  you  may  put  it,  who  fixes  the  price  to  the  producer.  I  am 
not  an  elevator  man  or  a  yard  dealer.  T  am  talking  from  a  manu- 
facturer's standpoint.  I  am  in  the  place  that  the  farmer  is  in  the 
market  in  the  case  he  speaks  of,  and  not  in  the  place  of  the  elevator 
man,  and  every  producer  of  forest  products  is  exactly  in  the  same 
position  that  the  farmer  is  in  with  respect  to  the  elevator  man  as 
conipared  with  the  yard  dealer. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Klnappen,  you  said  that  a  great  deal  of  land  for 
a  long  distance  about  Minneapolis  had  no  timber  on  it.  AVhat  is  the 
character  of  that  land? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Some  of  it  is  good  agricultural  land.  Some  of  it  is 
practically  worthless.  It  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  soil. 
Where  there  is  a  clay  soil,  with  a  covering  of  humus,  we  have  a  good 
agricultural  land  that  can  be  used  for  agriculture  after  the  trees  are 
removed ;  but  it  is  true  that  as  to  a  great  deal  of  the  soil,  where  pine 
grows,  not  a  ver^  profitable  use  can  be  made  of  it  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the 
land  that  is  good  and  that  which  is  useless — or  did  you  say  any  of  it 
was  useless? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  would  not  say  that  any  of  it  was  absolutely  use- 
less. Yes;  I  would  say  that  some  of  it  is  absolutely  useless.  That 
which  is  rocky  is  useless.  But  even  the  sandy  soil  has  some  value  for 
producing  grass  crops. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  not  your  city  of  Minneapolis  more  benefited  by  the 
increased  agricultural  population  of  this  land  off  which  the  timber  has 
been  taken  than  it  would  be  benefited  by  keeping  it  in  timber? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Where  the  soil  is  good  there  is  no  question  about 
that 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  speak  from  the  West  Virginia  standpoint,  and  we 
are  rather  more  interested  in  getting  people  there  than  in  keeping  a 
woody  country. 
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Mr.  Knapfen.  Yes.  ^Vhat  I  said  should  not  be  construed  as  any 
sort  of  criticism  of  the  lumbermen  for  removing  that  timber.  That 
was  the  farthest  from  my  thought.  I  was  simply  illustrating  how 
the  supply  was  decreased.*^ 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes;  but  your  conclusion  was  that  the  condition  of 
the  country  when  the  lumber  was  removed  was  worse  than  it  was 
before  ? 

Mr.  Knapfen.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true  of  a  large  part  of  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin,  and  it  will  only  be  profitably  used  in  a  long  time 
to  come,  when  the  country'  is  properly  reforested. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  have  no  plan  to  suggest,  have  you,  by  which  the 
timber  could  be  taken  off  a  portion  and  not  off  another  portion? 
That  is,  the  conditions  which  induce  the  cutting  of  the  timber  from 
an  acre  of  land  will  induce  the  cutting  of  it  from  the  adjacent  acre? 
Do  you  propose  to  lodge  some  power  somewhere  to  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  determine  what  acre  shall  be  cut  and  what  shall  not? 
You  do  not  go  that  far? 

Mr.  Knapfen.  No;  I  do  not  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  say,  also,  that  it  was  con- 
ceded that  the  cutting  off  of  the  timber  produced  floods  and  droughts? 

Mr.  Knapfen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  that  conceded  ?     It  is  claimed,  I  know. 

Mr.  Knapfen.  I  thought  it  was  conceded — ^so  much  so  that  I 
skipped  the  part  of  my  paper  dealing  with  that  in  order  to  save 
time.     I  did  not  present  those  facts  at  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  have  heard  that  the  greatest  flood  in  the  Ohio  River 
was  in  the  vear  1837. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  1832. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  there  was  a  large  one  in  1847,  and  another  one 
in  1884,  larger  than  we  have  had  since.  I  do  not  think  that  is  con- 
ceded.   I  know  it  is  claimed  that  it  caused  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Gaines,  that  a  short  time  ago  I 
had  a  conversation  with  Major  Sibert,  who  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  our  engineers  in  Panama.  Now,  he  denies  that  theory 
absolutely. 

Mr.  Gaines.  My  own  observation  would  deny  it,  but  that  would 
not  be  enough  to  generalize  upon. 

Mr.  Knapfen.  Most  of  the  supposed  authorities  that  I  consulted  on 
the  matter  seemed  to  be  accurate,  and  therefore  I  used  the  word 
"  conceded." 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Knappen,  if  Canada  should  place  upon  any  lum- 
ber products  from  which  we  removed  the  duty  an  export  duty  equal 
to  wnat  we  would  take  off,  from  the  amount  by  which  we  should  re- 
duce the  traiff  on  lumber  products,  no  change  in  the  conditions  would 
result  except  that  the  monev  we  now  collect  as  tariff  would  be  trans- 
ferred into  the  treasury  of  the  Canadian  government.  Would  not 
that  be  true  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  that  is  obvious. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  understand  that  the  export  duty  that  is  put  on  by 
Canada  is  now  added  supplementary  to  the  duty  on  lumber  now  com- 
ing into  this  country,  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  Canadian  government  does  impose  an  export 
duty  on  logs  now,  does  it  not? 
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Mr.  Knappen.  The  Canadian  government  does  not. 
Mr.  FoRDNET.  Well,  what  power  on  earth  does?     Is  it  UQt  true  that 
there  is  an  embargo,  that  the  crown  land  department  compels  now 
the  manufacturing  in  Canada  of  timber  cut  from  crown  lands? 

Mr.  KxAPPEN.  That  does  not  exactly  describe  it.  Take  the  timber 
in  Ontario.  It  is  owned,  not  by  the  government  of  Canada  but  by 
the  government  of  Ontario,  by  that  province,  and  that  province  does 
impase  an  embargo  on  timber  cut  from  land  owned  by  the  province, 
but  not  from  land  owned  by  you  or  me  or  anybody  else.  If  you 
owned  lands  in  Ontario  that  had  timber  on  them  you  can  freely  cut 
those  logs  and  bring  them  into  this  country. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  of  lands  are  there  in  Canada  owned  by 
individuals  outside  of  their  crown  department?  There  is  not  any- 
thing more,  is  there,  except  Indian  lands? 

IVIr.  Knappen.  I  think  there  is  a  certain  amount,  not  a  large  pro- 
portion, of  the  whole  lands  that  now  have  standing  timber  that  are 
owned  in  fee.  Certain  amounts  of  timber  land  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  settlers.  There  have  been  some  special  concessions  that 
departed  from  the  usual  Canadian  practice  which  have  resulted  in 
the  fee  of  lands  pas.sing  to  individuals. 

Mr.  F'oRDNEY.  There  is  no  timber  now  in  Ontario  that  comes  to  the 
United  States  in  logs? 

Mr.  KxAPPEN.  I  think  there  are  some  logs  that  come  from  Ontario 
now. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  small  amount. 

Mr.  Kkappen.  Pulp  wood  comos  in.  It  is  timber  and  subject  to  that 
embargo. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  prohibition  is  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
is  it  not,  and  that  relates  to  all  sorts  of  logs,  pulp  wood,  and  others, 
and  it  is  an  actual  prohibition  of  exports  from  government  land? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  understand  it  is  so  as  to  the  province  of  Ontario. 
The  province  of  Quebec,  instead  of  impo5;ing  an  embargo,  is,  to  my 
recollection,  imposing  a  discriminating  tax.  That  is,  if  you  cut  tim- 
ber from  crown  or  government  lands  you  will  be  taxed  so  much  if  it 
is  consumed  in  Canada,  and  taxed  a  little  more  if  exported. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  a  sort  of  stumpage  tax,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  one  word  as  to  the  theory  of  my  friend  [Mr. 
Boutell]  as  to  the  ultimate  consumer.    [Laughter.]     if  the  ultimate 
consumer  buys  an  orange  or  a  box  of  matches  on  that  price  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty  would  have  to  be  verj'  large  in  order  to  anect  the  price  of 
the  orange  or  the  box  of  matches  ? 
Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
The  Chairman.  But  on  the  question  of  selling  boards  or  sawed 
limber,  where  it  is  sold  by  the  thousand  and  where  the  duty  is  $2  a 
thousand,  that  presents  an   altogether  different  proposition  as  to 
whether  the  ultimate  consumer  would  get  anv  benefit  from  it,  would 
it  not? 
Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  was  competition  and  a  reduction  of  duty, 
likely  some  of  it  would  come  to  the  ultimate  consumer? 
Mr.  Knappen.  That  is  my  position. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  this  Georgia  pine  is  cut 
now  in  the  State  of  Alabama  ?  All  southern  pine,  I  believe,  is  called 
Georgia  pine.    Do  you  know  whether  any  of  this  is  cut  in  Alabama? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  believe  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  supply  down  there? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  hence  a  duty  which  reported  a  revenue  of  $2 
a  thousand  would  incidentally  help  the  lumberinen,  perhaps,  in 
Alabama  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  see  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  Alabama  lum- 
berman would  not  share  in  the  same  benefit  that  the  other  lumber- 
men would  claim. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  levied  simply  for  the  purpose  of  a 
tax,  but  incidentally  it  might  help?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Knappen.   Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  merely  wanted  to  ask  you  this  question :  When 
you  come  down  to  the  question  of  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer, 
the  seller  of  any  article  is  going  to  get  all  out  of  it  he  can.  It  is  a 
question  of  competition,  in  the  end,  as  to  what  the  ultimate  consumer 
will  pay  for  any  article  he  buj^s? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  more  you  broaden  competition  the  more 
chance  the  ultimate  consumer  has  of  buying  a  cheap  product? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes.  I  should  lay  more  stress  on  that  broadening 
of  the  market  than  on  the  mere  $2. 

Mr.  BoxjTELL.  Inasmuch  as  the  chairman  has  called  up  the  name  of 
my  friend,  the  Ultimate  Consumer — I  am  glad  he  is  taking  interest 
in  it — I  have  here  a  memorandum  with  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the 
lumber  duty,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  most  beneficent — ^that  is. 
the  rejjeal  of  the  hardwood  tax  on  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 
There  is  a  case,  is  it  not,  where  it  would  go  through  fewer  hands, 
and  the  ultimate  consumer  of  furniture  would  be  apt  to  get  a  good 
deal  of  benefit  from  a  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Knappen.  You  think  wood  imported  into  this  country  and 
manufactured  into  furniture  would  go  through  fewer  hands? 

Mr.  Boi  TELL.  Yas ;  I  should  say  it  would  go  through  fewer  hands 
than  would  the  vast  amount  of  lumber  that  is  used  for  packing  manu- 
factured products  like  cotton  goods  and  starch  and  canned  goods. 
In  otlier  words,  the  benefit  to  the  consumer  from  the  repeal  of  the 
lumber  duty  would  be  more  largely  felt  and  could  be  most  largely 
felt  througli  competition  in  the  price  of  furniture  ? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  your  position,  Mr.  Boutell,  that  with  free  logs 
for  furniture  there  would  be  probably  a  considerable  ultimate  reduc- 
tion of  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  HorTELL.  I  was  not  referring  to  free  furniture,  but  to  free 
lumber  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  the  furniture.  The  fac- 
tories of  furniture  in  North  Carolina  ai*e  now  second  in  the  country, 
and  the  factory  at  Grand  Rapids  is  first. 

Mr.  Knappen.  Assuming  that  it  would  go  through  fewer  hands 
in  the  case  of  furniture,  I  should  say  you  are  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  Mr.  Knappen,  with  reference  to  the  package, 
the  chairman  asked  you  whether  or  not  the  man  who  purchased  me 
article  in  a  package  would  be  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  duty, 
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and  he  showed  that  it  would  bo  so  small  that  he  would  receive  ro 
benefit ;  but  he  showed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  man  who  pur- 
chased the  liunber  would  be  benefited.  It  is  my  understanding  and 
knowledge,  gained  since  I  have  been  engaged  in' the  business,  that  GO 
per  cent  of  the  lumber  imported  into  this  country  is  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  packages,  and  in  that  case  only  40  per  cent  of  the 
people  would  be  benefited  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wood  used 
for  furniture,  whereas  00  per  cent  would  get  no  benefit.  l>  tlmt 
right  ( 

Mr.  KxAiTEN.  I  do  not  think  I  conceded  that  the  man  who  pur- 
chases lumber  in  the  form  of  a  box  would  get  no  benefit.  Of  course 
we  can  not  tell  whether  he  even  pays  anythmg  for  that  box,  or  what 
percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  whole  article  goes  to  the  box. 

Air.  FoRDNEY.  When  he  bought  a  yard  of  calico  or  cotton  goods  he 
would  not  get  very  nnich  benefit  out  of  the  reduction  in  luml)er  in  the 
box  that  brought  it  to  market  ? 
Mr.  Knappen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  a  man  builds  a  five,  or  six,  or  eight  room  house  he 
would  get  some  considerable  advantage,  would  he  not? 
Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  if  laths  were  selling  for  $2.25  a  thousand  in  1901, 
and  were  selling  for  $6  a  thousand  in  1907,  and  other  lumber  prices 
have  advanced  that  much — I  am  talking  about  the  retail  trade — then 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  extraordinary  profit  that  might  be  divided  up 
so  that  the  consumer  would  get  part  of  it  ? 
Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.   Hill.  Is  there  any   province  in  Canada    where  they   make 

crown  lands  a  matter  of  bidding  at  auction 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  is  it  not  a  lact,  that  they  are 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  would  suggest  the  advisability  on 
the  part  of  membei-s  of  the  committee  of  retraining  from  engaging  in 
debates  with  each  other  while  so  many  witnesses  are  here  waiting  to 
be  heard.  What  we  want  most  is  information  from  the  witnesses,  and 
then  we  can  engage  in  discussions  afterwards. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  these  hearings  amount  to  anything,  when  we  strike 
a  schedule  like  this  lumber  schedule  we  ought  to  have  it  out,  even  if 
it  takes  until  Christmas. 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  to  have  the  questions  asked,  but  if  you 
want  to  Im»  here  until  after  the  4th  of  December  and  still  be  asking 
questions,  go  ahead.  We  will  ask  the  gentleman  to  come  again.  I 
was  not  objecting  to  asking  questions,  but  simply  to  this  joint  debate 
between  members  of  the  connnittee.  AVe  will  have  plenty  of  time  for 
that  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  desire  to  consume  time.  I 
know  the  anxiety  of  other  gentlemen  here  who  are  anxious  to  be 
heard,  and  I  am  ready  to  stay  here  until  next  year  to  get  the  facts. 
That  gentleman  stated  that  laths  were  selling  at  $2.25  a  thousand  in 
1901,  and  at  $0  in  1907,  and  if  true  it  is  a  fact  of  importance  to  be 
brought  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  stated  that  because  I  bought  them  at  that  tiuie. 
Mr.  IIiLi..  Is  there  any  province  in  Canada,  Mr.  Knappen,  where 
the  crown  lands  are  n(*t  sold  at  auction — the  right  to  cut  timber  (m 
them? 
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Mr.  Knappen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HiLX..  And  where  American  citizens  are  debarred  from  pur- 
chasing those  rights? 

Mr.  Knappen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Any  American  citizen  can  go  in  and  bid  on  a  parity 
with  the  Canadian? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Does  Canadian  lumber  compete  with  the  lumber  of 
the  South?     Is  there  any  real  competition? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  real  direct  competition. 
Of  course  the  argument  of  the  interested  lumbermen  would  be  that 
with  the  introduction  of  Canadian  lumber  the  white  pine  lumbermen 
might  have  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  now,  and  therefore  cover  a  larger 
area,  and  in  that  way  get  farther  South  and  in  competition  with  the 
yellow  pine. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Could  the  Canadian  lumbermen  compete  with  the 
Georgia  and  Alabama  and  Mississippi  lumbermen  with  the  tariff 
taken  off? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  think  practically  none  at  all. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  would  it  be  with  the  Mexican? 

Mr.  Knappen.  As  to  Mexican,  Mr.  Boutell,  my  understanding  as 
to  Mexico  is  that  while  there  are  some  considerable  forest  areas  there, 
it  is  not  yet  commercially  available,  and  therefore  can  be  practically 
dropped  out  of  this  discn'ssion. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  are  shipping  yellow  pine  into 
Canada  now?  } 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  shipping  it  from  our  Southern  States  into 
Canada?  i 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  stated,  Mr.  Knappen,  that  the  United  States 
is  the  leading  export  nation  in  lumber.  What  proportion  of  our  ex- 
port goes  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Knappen.  My  recollection  is  that  our  exports  to  Canada  in 
1007  were  between  nine  and  ten  million  dollars.  If  vou  put  it  at 
$9,000,000,  that  would  be  about  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  From  what  part  of  the  United  States  did  it  go? 

Mr.  Knappen.  A  very  considerable  part  of  it  went  from  the  South- 
ern States,  but  exactly  what  percentage  I  can  not  say.  It  seems  that 
in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  this  southern  wood  is 
much  preferred. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Hard  pine,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Knappen.  Yc^;  and  one  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural implements  in  Canada  told  me  that  practically  all  the  timber 
they  used  in  their  industry  was  brought  from  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  when  they  wanted  good  lumber  they 
sent  down  there?     [Laughter.! 

Mr.  Knappen.  That  would  be  satisfactory  to  southern  pride  to  put 
that  interpretation  on  it. 

Mr.  Kandell.  What  portion  of  the  United  States  would  l>c  first 
denuded  of  timber,  according  to  the  ])resont  trend? 

Mr.  Knappen.  I  should  say  that  the  States  that  will  first  be  de- 
nuded of  timber  are  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  They  are 
in  the  gieatest  danger  now.    That  does  not  take  in  account  the  States 
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that  have  been  practically  denuded  in  the  past,  but  existing  lumber 
rerions,  I  should  sav. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  that  is 
all,  Mr.  Kiiappen. 

Mr.  Knappen.  We  want  to  file  a  brief  a  little  later. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  You  may  do  so  at  any  time  until  the  4th  of  De- 
cember; now,  if  you  are  ready. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ASTHUB  SOOESS,  OF  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  a  retail  dealer  as 
well  as  a  manufacturer  in  Canada.  My  retail  interests  are  this  side 
of  the  line.  I  also  have  some  interests  on  the  other  side  of  the  line. 
As  a  retail  dealer  I  am  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  lum- 
ber on  the  theory  of  the  broadening  of  the  markets? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  live  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  I  live  in  Minneapolis.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  on  the  theory  that  the  broadening  of 
the  markets  would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  price  of  lumber  to 
the  consumer,  and  in  reducing  the  price  of  lumber  to  the  consumer 
it  is  not  on  the  theory  entirely  that  the  consumer  would  be  the  only 
person  benefited,  but  by  reducing  the  price  to  him  it  would  enlarge 
our  business  to  that  extent. 

A  question  was  asked  of  the  gentleman  before  me  with  reference 
to  selling  lumber  from  the  United  States  in  Canada.    The  company 
I  represent  has  lumber  yards  in  Canada.    During  this  year  we  have 
purchased  a  large  quantity  of  lumber  in  the  United  States  and 
shipped  it  into  Canada,  because  we  could  buy  that  lumber  in  the 
United  States  for  a  less  price  per  thousand  feet  than  we  could  afford 
to  deliver  it  from  our  own  mill  in  British  Columbia,  because  the  cost 
of  production,  as  we  understand  it,  in  British  Columbia  is  higher 
than  in  the  United  States.    We  believe  that  if  the  American  lumber- 
man can  shipr  his  lumber  to  us  as  consumers,  we  as  producers  should 
have  the  same  privilege  of  competing  with  the  American  on  the 
same  CTOund  as  he  can  compete  with  us.    We  have  timber  in  the 
United  States  and  we  have  timber  in  Canada.    I  do  not  believe  that 
our  timber  in  the  United  States  would  be  affected  in  price  by  the 
removal  of  the  duty,  but  it  would  enlarge  our  market  in  Canada 
without  question.     It  would  have  this  effect :  That  in  years  to  come, 
on  the  verv  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber  from  the  manufac- 
turer to  the  middleman,  the  opportunity  which  the  Canadian  mill 
would  have  in  this  rapid  advance  would  enable  the  retail  dealer  to 
maintain  a  more  equitable  market,  and  would  not  compel  him  to 
either  sell  his  lumber  at  a  much  lower  price  or  to  advance  it  and  then 
attempt  to  reduce,  and  to  advance  and  reduce  as  the  market  advances 
and  reduces  on  this  side  of  the  line.    I  do  not  believe  that  the  price 
of  lumber  in  the  United  States  would  be  very  materially  reduced,  on 
the  average.    I  believe,  however,  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
prevent  rapid  advances,  because  of  the  fact  that  with  the  competitive 
markets  oi  the  whole  North  American  continent  north  of  the  Mexi- 
can line  practically  opened  up  it  \yould  give  a  man  a  larger  market 
and  better  opportunity  for  competitive  buying. 
The  ultimate  consumer,  if  I  may  anticipate  a  question  that  will 

probably  be  asked,  in  our  case  is  the  farmer.    We  sell  to  the  farmer. 
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Our  price  of  luinl)er  i.s  based  absolutely  on  the  cost  of  the  lumber  to 
us.  If  we  can  buy  fir  lumber  from  the  countries  of  pine  lumber, 
from  the  Spokane  district,  at  a  certain  price  per  thousand,  while  \\t* 
do  not  advance  and  lower  our  prices  as  rapidly  as  the  manufacturer 
sometimes  does,  at  the  same  time  the  average  of  our  retail  price  i- 
based  on  the  average  of  our  cost  of  lumber  from  the  numuiactiirer 
himself.  We  believe  that  if  the  duty  was  taken  from  lumber  there 
would  be  a  lower  average  price — not  necessarily  a  lower  price  contin- 
uously, but  a  lower  average  price — of  such  a  nature  that  we  could 
have  our  price  based  On  a  lower  average,  and  consequently  sell  at  a 
more  uniform  basis  vear  after  year. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  I  will  be  asked,  and  in  all  probability  will  Ix- 
asked.  Is  the  price  of  lumber  too  high?  From  the  retailers'  stand- 
IX)int,  the  lower  we  can  sell  our  product  the  better  we  like  it:  not 
because  we  do  not  want  to  make  a  profit ;  we  do;  but  we  want  the  man 
who  sells  to  us  to  make  a  profit.  If  we  can  run  a  lumber  yard  at  a 
$100,000  investment,  because  the  lumber  costs  $2  a  thousanS  less,  we 
woidd  rather  do  that.  We  can  make  more  money.  The  percentage 
of  profit  is  the  true  basis  that  we  have  in  mind  all  the  time. 

The  question  of  cost  of  manufacture,  I  presume,  other  gentlemen 
will  enlarge  upon,  and  unless  you  wish  to  ask  me  some  questions  thai 
is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  when  the  manufacturer  advances  his 
price,  you  follow  it,  but  not  rapidly? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  can  not  do  it ;  we  do  not  follow  him  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  he  lowers  his  price,  you  follow  him  in 
that? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  rai)idly. 

The  Chairman.  If  one  of  your  rivals  happens  to  get  out  of  high- 

{)riced  lumber  and  buys  a  new  invoice  in  the  meantime  and  put<  the 
umber  down,  you  follow  more  rapidly? 

Mr.  Rogers.  AVe  have  had  that  experience  in  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  unfortunately  we  have  had  to  do  it.  We  had  a  lar^  amount  of 
high-priced  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  The  competition  of  lumber  dealers  in  Minneapolis 
forces  you  sometimes  to  put  down  the  price  before  you  are  ready  for 
it,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  "iVs;  but  we  are  not  dealers  in  Minneapolis.  Our  field 
is  with  the  farmers  west  of  Minneapolis. 

The  Chairman.  Rut  the  tendency  is  to  follow? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes;  but  it  does  not  follow  rapidly. 

Mr.  Boi  TELL.  You  think  the  competition  among  the  Canadian  cut- 
ters would  so  bring  down  the  initial  price  of  lumber  here  that  this  5^2 
a  thousand  could  he  passed  on  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  know  that  the  $-J  could,  but  I  should  say  that 
the  minute  the  Cnnadinn  forces  the  price  down,  if  we  absorb  one  dol- 
lar of  that,  the  otlier  dollar  would  ultimately  get  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Boi  TELL.  So  thnt,  in  your  npinicni,  as  a  man  dealing  with  the 
ultimate  consumer,  the  re])oal  of  tjie  lumber  duty  wouhl  benefit  the 
consumers  as  a  cla^s.  in  two  ways:  First,  by  an  actual  redaction  to 
the  individual  purchaser,  and,  second,  by  greater  uniformity  in 
prices  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  the  last  would  be  a  greater  advantage  thau 
the  reduction  would  be — the  uniformity  of  price. 
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Mr.  Boi^TELL.  You  state  with  greater  confidence  that  there  would 
be  unifonnitv  of  price  than  that  there  would  be  a  lowering  of  price. 
Mr.  Rogers.  That  would  be  the  tendency. 

Mr.  Clark.  ^Vhat  has  produced  the  enormous  advance  of  lumber 
in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years — that  is,  to  the  man  that  uses  it? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  presume  there  are  several  things,  but  I  presume  the 
principal  point  has  been  the  desire  on  the  part  of  everyone  to  make 
^ome  money.    We  would  like  to  make  some  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  been  the  desire  to  make  more  money  than  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  make. 
Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  a  question.  I  suppose. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Has  the  price  of  stumpage  and  labor  advanced  dur- 
ing that  time  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Stumpage  has  advanced  quite  a  little,  but  it  has  not 
advanced  nnywhere  near  as  much  as  the  price  of  lumber  has  advanced. 
Mr.  FoRDXEY.  You  are  a  retailer,  are  you  not  ? 
Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordxey.  WHiere  are  your  yards  located  ? 
Mr.  Rogers.  In  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  a  Canadian  manufacturer,  are  you  not? 
Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordxey.  Do  you  supply  your  yards  from  Canada  ? 
Mr.  RocjERS.  Our  American  yards? 

Mr.  Fordxey.  Do  you  supply  your  American  retail  yards  from  the 
mills  in  British  territory  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No,  sir ;  but 

Mr.  Fordxey.  You  would  do  it  if  you  had  free  trade  on  lumber? 
ifr.  Rogers.  We  would  if  the  price  of  our  mill  product  was 
lower,  or  as  low,  as  the  prices  of  those  who  enter  into  competition 
with  us  were;  otherwise,  not.  We  would  get  the  most  out  of  it  that 
we  could.  If  we  were  in  competition  with  other  mills  in  Canada, 
and  our  retailers  could  buy  cheaper  from  our  competitors  than  we 
are  willing  to  sell  for,  we  would  buy  from  the  competitors. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  there  not  a  strong  sentiment  among  farmers 
in  the  entire  Northwest  for  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  lumber? 
Mr.  Rogers.  There  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordxey.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  entire  Northwest  ?  " 
Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  we  are  doing  business  in  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota,  and  we  know  there  is  such  a  st*ntiment  there,  and  it  exists  to 
some  extent  in  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Fordxey.  How  about  AVashington.  Oregcm,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana? 

Mr.  Rogers.  They  are  producing  States,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
care  to  answer  the  question  in  regard  to  them. 
Mr.  Fordxey.  But  that  is  practically  the  Northwest,  is  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Rogers.  But   I  did  not  suppose  it  was"  intended  to  cover  the 
whole  map  of  that  country. 
Mr.  Fordxey.  But  he  said  the  "  entire  Northwest." 
Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  in  those  prairie  States  they  are  consumers,  not 
producers. 
Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  suppose  you  include  Indiana? 
Mr.  Rogers.  I  would  be  glad  to. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  ^^^len  you  purchased  lumber  in  Canada  from  the 
Washington  manufacturer  did  you  buy  it  any  cheaper  than  for  the 
same  grade  of  himber  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  think  we  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  not  the  witness,  then,  that  Mr.  Knappen  re- 
ferred to  to  show  that  the  American  Avas  selling  cheaper  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Rogers  If  I  am,  Mr.  Knappen  did  not  understand  the  positicm. 
I  told  Mr.  Knappen  that  I  bought  lumber  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause the  American  lumberman  could  aflFord,  I  imagine,  to  sell  that 
lumber  cheaper  than  the  Canadian. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  The  lumber  business  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  last 
twelve  months  has  been  in  a  bad  condition,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Probably  no  worse  than  the  lumber  business  anywhere 
else,  relatively,  excepting  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  possibly  you  may  be  better  informed  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  freight  rates  are  against  them  on  the  low  grades 
of  lumber,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Freight  rates  have  only  been  advanced  in  less  than 
sixty  days,  so  that  that  could  not  be  used  over  the  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Now,  Mr.  Rogers,  in  favoring  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  lumber,  are  you  speaking  from  the  consumers'  standpoint 
in  the  United  States  or  the  manufacturers'  standpoint  of  the  Cana- 
dian or  British  Columbia  lumber,  or  both? 

Mr.  Rogers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  British,  of  course,  would  like 
to  have  it ;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  Every  man  is  selfish,  and 
we  are  probably  just  as  selfish  as  3'ou  are  in  Michigan,  or  anywhere 
else,  so  far  as  lumber  is  concerned.  As  middlemen,  we  would  like  to 
see  it  off  in  the  United  States  because  we  can  take  care  of  our  trade  to 
a  better  advantage  by  having  a  larger  market  to  draw  from. 

Mr.  IIiLL.  You  have  lumber  vards  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  sell  the  southern  pine  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Rogers.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business? 

Mr.  Rogers.  T  have  oeen  in  the  lumber  business  twenty-seven  years. 

Mr.  Hill,  ^lien  you  began  business  at  retail,  what  was  the  price 
of  first-class  uppers? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  don't  remember  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  are  you  selling  them  at  now — for  the  selects,  first 
quality,  white-pine  lumber? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Our  best  finished  lumber,  probably  of  which  very  lit- 
tle is  sold,  is  about  $60,  roughly. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  would  not  call  that  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as 
"  uppers  ?  " 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  average  trade  that  we  handle  does  not  use  much 
high-grade  lumber. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  can  not  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Oh,  we  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Where  from? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  can  buy  of  the  Cliquot  Lumber  Company.  They 
have  a  representative  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  An  American  product  ? 
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Mr.  RoG£RS.  Do  you  mean  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

ilr.  Rogers.  In  Canada  we  would  buy  uppers  from  the  mountains 
in  the  form  of  spruce.    We  do  not  use  pine. 

Mr.  Hill.  Wnat  are  you  retailing  first-class  uppers  for  in  the 
-Vmerican  yards? 

ilr.  Rogers.  About  $60. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  are  you  selling  laths  for  at  retail  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  it  is  about  $5. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  low  have  they  sold  during  the  twenty-seven  years 
that  you  have  been  in  business? 

Mr.  Rogers.  As  low  as  $2. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  can  not  state  that. 

Mr.  Fordxey.  From  1893  to  1896,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  have  produced  lath  for  less  than  90  cents,  and  sold 
it  at  00  cents  in  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  they  are  selling  at  $5. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  have  sold  some  myself  for  less  than  $2.  Do  you  sell 
southern  pine.  North  Carolina  pine,  in  your  yards? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No;  excepting  in  Nebraska;  we  handle  a  little  in 
Nebraska. 

ilr.  Hill.  What  is  the  price  of  ordinary  roofer,  North  Carolina 
roofer,  that  you  are  now  selling  in  Nebraska,  the  next  grade  above 
mill  cut? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  remember,  but  if  I  have  the  data  I  will  get  it 
and  hand  it  in. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  j'^ou  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  am  not  very  well  posted  on 
the  detail  of  prices. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  think  you  are  undoubtedly  the  best  witness  that 
we  will  have  to  explain  the  dilemma  in  which  my  friend,  Mr.  Clark, 
fell  as  an  ultimate  consumer  in  1908.  Did  his  experience  in  paying 
$6  a  bundle  for  laths  in  1908,  as  against  $3.25  in  1901,  represent  the 
normal  trend  in  the  lumber  business,  or  was  that  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion in  the  retail  trade  at  that  particular  point? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  was  not  due  to  the  retail  trade.  You  had  a  price 
the  retailer  had  to  pay  the  producers  for  the  laths. 

Mr.  Botjtell.  Was  that  brought  about  by  a  combination  whyih 
had  raised  the  price?  f 

Mr.  Rogers.  1  do  not  believe  there  is  a  combination  amongst  the 
manufacturers  anywhere.  I  believe  that  is  entirely  due  to  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  the  product. 

Mr.  Boutell.  But  was  purely  a  normal  increase,  unaffected  by  any 
monopoly  regulations? 

Mr.  Rogers.  T  do  not  believe  there  is  a  monopoly  in  the  lumber 
business;  none  that  I  know  of. 

Mr,  Underwood.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  Canadian  lumber. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  stumpage  laws  of  the  provinces? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes;  the  sections  where  we  are  located. 

Mr.  Underwood.  For  what  purpose  did  the  province  place  a  stump- 
age  tax  on  export  logs? 
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Mr.  Rogers.  As  I  undor-tand  it,  ilvA  is  not  exactly  the  case.  The 
Canadian  government — that  is.  the  British  Colnmbfa  government- 
placed  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  logs  from  their  own  limit?. 
what  they  call  the  provincial  limits. 

Mr.  IIni)kr\\(k>u.  That  is  what  I  asked  you.  Do  you  call  it  an 
embargo  or  tax  if 

Mr.  Rogers.  There  was  no  tax,  it  is  simply  a  prohibition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  An  absolute  {)rohibition  i 

Mr.  Rogers.  An  absolute  prohibition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  their 
forests  at  home? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  the  government  does 
things  for :  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  wasn't  it  so  stated  that  it  was  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Ro(jers.  Possibly  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  V/hat  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  if  they  did  put  an 
embargo  or  tax,  whichever  it  is,  on  their  stumpage  for  the  purpose 
of  conserving  their  forests  at  home,  if  we  took  on  the  entire  tax  on 
lumber,  would  they  not  also  put  a  tax  or  embargo  on  it,  to  still  con- 
serve their  unsawed  lumber  and  forests? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Canadian  government  figures 
at  the  present  time  on  the  question  of  conservation  verv  strongly.  If 
they  did  put  an  export  duty,  then  I  believe  it  wouldf  be  up  to  this 
Government  to  reinstate  its  tariflF. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  Then  you  tliink 
it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to  absolutely  repeal  the  tax  on  lumber 
unless  we  did  it  in  a  qualified  w^ay,  and  left  it  to  the  executive  de- 
partment to  regulate? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  probably  that  would  be  the  method. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  maximum  and  minimum  rate  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  that.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  for  this  Government  to 
insist  that  the  lumber  from  Canada  should  come  in  free  if  we  remove 
the  duty. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  In  other  w-ords,  it  would  be  unwnse,  perhaps,  for 
us  to  remove  a  tax  that  is  now  coming  into  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
allow  the  Canadian  government,  or  its  provinces,  to  put  the  same  tax 
on  timber  to  conserve  theirs? 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  the  tax  that  comes  into  the  Federal  Government 
is  veiy  small  from  Canadian  lumber. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  what  point,  as  a  lumber  dealer,  do  you  think 
the  tax  should  be  placed  that  would  produce  the  greatest  revenue  to 
this  Government  ?    It  is  ii^2  now  on  sawed  lumber. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  more  than  $2. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  certain  kinds  of  sawed  lumber? 

Mr.  Rogers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  other  kinds  of  lumber  are  the 
kinds  that  cut  the  most  figure.  The  consuming  trade  does  not  use 
much  rough  lumber.    The  tax  runs  up  to  $3. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  what  point  do  you  think  a  reduction  of  the 
tax  on  sawed  lumber  and  finished  lumber  would  produce  more  rev- 
enue for  the  Government  than  the  present  tariff? 
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Mr.  Rogers.  I  believe  that  if  the  tariff  on  himber  was  sa^v  50  cents, 
that  we,  as  a  sample,  would  ship  more  lumber  into  the  United  States 
than  we  do  at  $3.    But  it  is  very  hard  to  tell  the  proportion. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  that  produce  more  revenue?  That  would 
cut  down  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  one-sixth. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  tell. 

Mr.  Underwood.  From  a  revenue  standpoint  then,  vou  are  unable 
to  tell? 

Mr.  Rogers.  You  can  not  tell  that.  If  the  production  in  the 
United  States  was  as  low  as  it  has  been  in  1907,  the  removal  of  $1.50 
duty  would  not  bring  in  much  lumber.  If  the  lumber  prices  were  as 
high  as  1907,  the  removal  of  $1,  $1.50,  or  $2  would  bnng  in  a  great 
deal  of  lumber  possibly.  I  imagine  the  lumber  manufacturer  sell- 
ing on  this  side  of  the  line  would  use  just  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
business  methods  that  he  always  has.  If  he  found  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  the  price  to  meet  competition  he  would  reduce  it  what  was 
necessary,  and  if  it  was  not  necessary  he  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  true  if  the  conditions  should  be  the  reverse. 
If  the  price  of  lumber  is  higher  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  it 
anywhere,  then  it  would  find  another  market,  but  when  the  price  is 
exceedingly  low,  then  is  when  the  Canadian  lumbermen  will  dump 
his  low-grade  lumber  on  the  American  market. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  case,  and  this  last  year  is 
a  sample.  There  has  been  practically  no  Canadian  lumber  coming 
into  this  country,  at  least  not  in  any  such  volume  as  last  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Isn't  it  true  that  after  having  had  the  good  prices 
that  they  were  hanging  on  to  wait  for  Taft's  election,  believing  that 
they  would  have  better  prices? 

Mr.  Rogers.  On  the  other  side  of  the  line,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Everywhere. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  wish  it  w^as  so  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  when  prices  are  good  on  this  side  they  are 
good  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  not  in  the  same  i)rop(>rtion. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  I  used  to  manufacture  in  Canada,  and  I  found 
it  so. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  I  have,  t(K). 

Mr.  Fordney.  Isn't  it  true  that  cpiite  likelv  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment put  an  embargo  upon  logs  in  order  to  benefit  their  own  manu- 
facturers and  labor,  by  compelling  that  lumber  to  be  manufactured 
at  home  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  presume  that  was  the  case.  At  the  same  time,  if 
the  Puget  Sound  mills  can  increase  their  exports  to  foreign  markets 
in  the  proportion  that  has  been  shown,  as  against  the  increase  in  Can- 
ada, does  it  look  as  though  the  Canadian  government  needs  to  do  very 
much  to  protect  the  labor  in  that  country? 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  does  it  not  look,  on  the  other  hand,  in  answering 
your  question,  that  they  have  no  market  for  their  low  grades,  and  do 
not  increase  their  foreign  trade  on  high  graders  for  that  reason? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Wiat  do  they  do  with  their  low  grades? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  low  grades  go  on  the  prairies:  otherwise,  I  imag- 
ine they  do,  as  I  suggested  a  while  ago.  leave  the  tops  in  the  woods. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Or  otherwise  it  would  come  to  the  United  States, 
would  it  not ;  a  very  large  amount  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  would  providing  the  American  manufacturer  did 
not  meet  the  competitive  conditions  and  put  his  price  where  their 
prices  were. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  manufactured  lumber  in  Canada  when  white  pine 
was  on  the  free  list,  and  we  dumped  the  mill  cuts  into  the  United 
States  market. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  understand  that  the  bulk  of  the  low-grade  product 
of  the  Canadian  mills  comes  to  the  United  States  even  now. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion was  greater  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  qualify  that  because  I  do  not  know 
all  of  Canada.  I  do  know  certain  sections  where  we  are  manufac- 
turing. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Where  do  you  manufacture  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Rogers.  In  the  mountain  district,  in  the  country  like  that  north 
of  Spokane. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  about  the  prices  farther  east? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No;  I  do  not,  excepting  what  I  have  been  told  by 
others.  If  you  will  permit  this  sort  of  a  statement  I  will  say  that  I 
have  in  process  of  compilation  some  fibres  from  a  party  manufac- 
turing both  sides  of  the  line  for  some  distance  in  the  eastern  portions 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  compilation  will  be  filed  with  tne  com- 
mittee with  a  brief.  That  will  give  the  figures  in  writing,  and  I  can 
put  that  in  at  any  time  it  is  wanted. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Vour  own  statement  you  will  file  also? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes.  We  have  stumpage  both  sides  of  the  line,  and 
our  stumpage  in  the  United  States  is  very  much  better  than  it  is  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  About  this  embargo;  how  is  the  embargo  made  ef- 
fective? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  British  Columbia  government  simply  says  that 
you  can  not  take  the  logs  across  the  line. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  done  by  executive  order? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  they  call  that  an  act  of  council — by  act  of 
council — that  is,  the  premier  and  his  cabinet  can  do  it  if  they  widi. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  not  one  of  the  stipulations  of  sale? 

Mr.  Rogers.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  by  executive  order  or  order  in  council? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yas,  sir.  That  is  not  a  Dominion  affair,  but  it  is 
purely  provincial.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  can  pass  any  tariff 
legislation  that  it  likes  to  control  provincial  conditions. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  average  difference  in  price  between  lum- 
ber now  and  ten  years  ago,  to  the  ultimate  consumer? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  the  price  is  about  $10. 

Mr.  CiRiGGS.  Ten  dollars  difference? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  positively.  I  should  say 
in  the  neighborhood  of  eight  to  ten  dollars? 

Mr.  Gaines.  On  what  grades? 

Mr.  Rogers.  On  the  average  of  sales.  You  can  not  designat-e  any 
one  grade.  A  member  of  the  committee  might  say :  "  Your  No.  4 
boards  sell  at  less ;  "  and  they  undoubtedly  do.     But  you  have  got 
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to  take  the  entire  product  of  the  log.    Ten  years  ago  the  manufac- 
turing in  Minneapolis 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Make  it  twelve  years  ago. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  manufactured  twelve  years  ago.  We  did  not  save 
any  box  lumber  at  all  outside  of  No.  4  ooards,  because  we  could  not 
sell  them.  The  price  of  No.  4  boards^  and  their  scarcity,  advanced  so 
rapidly  that  we  finally  began  savmg  what  we  called  three-man 
boards;  and  after  that  those  boards  advanced  so  rapidly  and  became 
so  good,  as  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  that 
we  took  to  manufacturing  box  shooks,  sorting  out  anything  3  inches 
wide  and  12  inches  lon^.  Now,  then,  if  the  low-grade  boards  of  Can- 
ada had  cut  such  a  terrible  figure,  you  would,  as  a  manufacturer,  have 
gone  to  the  trouble  to  save  the  3  to  12  inch  boards. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  did  you  do  with  the  lower  grades? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Sold  them,  as  far  as  we  could. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Twelve  years  ago,  when  the  price  was  low,  you  say 
that  you  did  not  save  them? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Burned. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Under  a  low  price  would  not  that  be  the  tendency 
again? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  believe  it  would,  because  the  price  of  boards 
has  advanced  more  than  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Advanced  more  than  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  would  like  to  make  an  explanation  there.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  first-class  lumberman  to-day  would  go  into  a  bunch 
of  timber  and  leave  the  tops  because  it  possessed,  in  a  Targe  part,  low- 
grade  boards. 

Mr.  Fordney.  We  do  it  now  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes;  the  Pacific  coast  up  to  two  years  ago  took  2  by 
4  by  8  and  burned  them. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Why? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  never  could  understand  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  can  tell  you  why ;  because  it  would  not  be  profit- 
able to  do  anything  else  with  them. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  in  the  business  out  there  and  I  know. 

Mr.  Rogers.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Lumber  is  higher  now  than  it  was  two  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  lower. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  do  they  use  those  boards  now  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Those  boards  never  had  any  trouble  to  find  a  market, 
excepting  from  1892  to  1897,  when  w^e  could  not  sell  anything. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  the  difference  between  lumber  now  and  ten  years 
ago  is  $10  a  thousand,  and  it  is  cheaper  now  than  it  was  two  years 
ago,  then  at  its  maximum  it  must  have  been  much  more  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Two  years  ago  was  not  its  maximum.  Last  year  was 
the  maximum. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  was  the  difference  in  price  of  lumber  last  year 
from  what  it  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Pardon  me,  but  will  you  qualify  that  question  by 
asking  whether  it  was  for  the  manufacturers-  or  the  consumers'  pur- 


Mr.  BoiiTELL.  It  is  immaterial  to  me  as  long  as  the  witness  specifies 
which  he  is  giving.    I  understand  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  question 
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by  Mr.  Griggs,  that  the  diflference  between  the  price  of  board  himber 
at  the  present  time  and  the  price  ten  years  ago  was  $10  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  am  not  taking  the  maximum  price.  That  is  a  maxi- 
mum price  for  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  asked  you  as  to  the  average. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  what  I  understood.  I  took  the  maximum  and 
minimum  for  ten  years. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  only  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  Even 
with  the  ultimate  consumer  getting  the  full  benefit  of  a  $2  reduction, 
we  would  still  be  $8  ahead  on  account  of  something  besides  the  tariff 
over  what  we  were  ten  or  twelve  3^ears  ago? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  guess  I  am  rather  dense,  but  T  do  not  quite  follow 
you. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  give  this  simply  for  the  purpose  of  illustration: 
If  lumber  to-day  is  selling  for  $10  a  thousand  more  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago,  and  we  repeal  the  duty  so  that  the  ultimate  consumer  gets 
the  entire  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  $2,  he  would  still  then  be  up  to 
$8  a  thousand  more  than  he  was  ten  j-ears  ago. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Unquestionably.  That  is  simple  subtraction — two 
from  ten  is  eight. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  the  point  is  this,  that  some  other  factors  besides 
the  tariff  had  to  do  wath  the  raising  of  the  price  of  lumber,  and  that 
the  ultimate  consumer  is  not  going  to  get  back  to  where  he  was 
twelve  years  ago  by  a  ^'eduction. 

Mr.  Rogers.  He  never  will.  The  price  of  lumber  will  never  go 
down  to  where  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  price  of  lumber  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  $10 
higher  than  it  was  twelve  years  ago,  then  he  must  be  getting  $20 
higher  than  it  Avas  then  ? 

Mr.  RofjERS.  The  price  of  lumber  on  the  coast  I  do  not  believe  is 
$10  higher.  But  the  coast  is  not  the  only  factor.  There  are  other 
localities  that  vou  must  consider.  I  think  in  Minneapolis  it  is  more 
than  $10  higher. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY'.  How  about  the  South? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  South,  and  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  As  comi)ared  with  the  whole  manufacturing  product 
of  lumber  in  the  United  States  to-day,  is  Minneapolis  only  a  small 
portion  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  does  not  cut  much  figure  any  more. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  that  is  not  a  fair  statement  as  to  the  average? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Not  any  more  than  taking  the  Pacific  coast  as  an  aver- 
age of  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  F'ordney.  A  very  large  quantity  is  cut  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Not  as  much  as  in  some  other  districts. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Rogers.  In  the  South. 

Mr.  FoRi3NEY.  What  is  the  difference  in  proportion,  Mr.  Rogei's? 

Mr.  RociERS.  In  the  jn-oduction^ 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Yes;  between  the  I^acific  coast  and  the  South. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  you  know  that  it  is  greater  in  the  South? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is.     Don't  you? 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
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Mr.  Rogers.  I  am  not  positive.  I  would  not  be  positive  about  that, 
because  I  do  not  know.  But  I  am  simply  judging  by  running  through 
my  mind  the  manufacturers  that  I  know  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Clark.  Isn't  it  true  that  white-pine  lumber  is  so  high  that  it 
has  driven  people  to  using  sycamore.  Cottonwood,  and  other  soft 
woods  for  inside  finishings,  that  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  were  consid- 
ered absolutely  worthless? 

Mr.  RooERS.  There  is  no  question  about  that  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Cl.vrk,  You  state  it  as  your  opinion  that  luml>er  will  never 
be  as  cheap  again  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  That  grows  largely  out  of 
the  fact  that  the  supply  is  diminishing,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  RooERS.  That  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  price  of  lumber  is  driving  people  to  use  concrete 
and  other  substances  in  place  of  white  pine  in  the  building  of  dwell- 
ing houses? 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  our  experience;  get  less  lumber  business  each 
year. 

Mr.  Cr-u\RK.  Is  there  a  lumber  trusty  or  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  these  men  who  manufacture 
keep  the  prices  up  to  a  certam  equilibrium  all  the  time?  Is  that 
accidental,  or  is  there  a  scientific  reason  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  manufacturer  is  here  and  he  will  answer  that 
question  himself. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  do  not  want  to  answer,  all  right. 

Mr.  Rogers.  AA  e  are  buyers. 

Mr.  Poi.  Under  which  condition  do  you  think  the  destruction  of 
forests  is  greater,  under  high  prices  or  low  prices  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Ho(;ers.  We  are  stumpage  owners  this  side  of  that  line.  If  the 
price  was  high  we  would  like  to  produce  that  into  lumber  and  get  the 
profit.  If  our  policy  would  be  that  of  other  people,  I  should  say  the 
high  price  would  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  available  supply. 
That  would  redu<»e  the  carrying  charge  on  a  product  when  the  price 
gets  above  a  certain  point.  Then  you  get  your  profit  if  you  sell,  and 
you  would  rather  manufacture  than  carry  that  investment  if  vou 
figure  that  the  profits  on  that  investment  would  be  much  greater  tlian 
the  profits  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  roi\  Which  condition  do  you  think  would  stiniulate  the  free 
owner,  high  prices  or  very  low  prices? 

Mr.  R(k;ers.  When  lumber  gets  down,  or  when  any  other'  com- 
modity p^oi^;,  down  below  the  cost  or  near  the  cost  of  production,  the 
natural  tendency  is  to  ^-top  production.  I  should  suppose  that  would 
apply  to  manufacturing  lumber  as  well  as  anything  else. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  F.  B.  LYNCH,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  here  as  an  American  interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  North- 
west, where  I  own  large  tracts  of  real  estnte,  as  an  Americnn  inter- 
ested in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  in  Canada,  and  as  an  Ameri- 
can who  also  owns  timlx^r  in  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of  people  will  be  helped  by  the 
removal  of  the  tariil*  on  lumber  coming  into  this  country.  Whatever 
tends  to  reduce  the  cost  of  making  homes  for  our  citizens  tends  to 
make  them  better  citizens. 
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I  do  "not  think  the  removal  of  the  duty  will  reduce  the  price  of  lum- 
ber which  now  prevails  here.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  with  liis 
higher  cost  of  production  can  not  sell  lumber  in  the  American  market 
to-day  any  cheaper  than  the  American  manufacturer  sells  it  But 
if  the  price  of  the  product  should  again  go  up  to  the  point  at  which 
it  was  two  years  ago  and  where  it  was  for  several  years  prior  to  that, 
a  Canadian  manufacturer  could  come  into  this  market  and  sell  his 
production  in  competition  with  the  American  manufacturer,  and 
greatly  to  the  beneiSt  of  the  American  consumer.  It  is  possible  that 
at  the  prices  which  then  prevailed  he  could  undersell  the  .Vmerican 
manufacturer. 

I  am  not  well  enough  posted  on  lumber  conditions  on  this  side  of 
the  line  to  give  much  information  concerning  the  cost  of  lumber  here. 
I  can  tell  you  a  good  deal  of  the  cost  of  production,  the  cost  of 
stumpage,  the  cost  of  erecting  saw^mills  and  of  operating  them,  and 
the  price  of  labor  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  I  am  now  and  have 
been  for  several  years  past  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  two  of  the 
largest  mills  in  western  Canada,  namely,  the  Red  Deer  Lumber  Com- 

6 any,  at  Barrows,  Saskatchewan,  in  tne  spruce  district,  and  of  the 
Ilk  Lumber  Company,  at  Fernie,  British  Columbia,  in  what  is  known 
as  the  mountain  district  in  British  Columbia.  Each  of  these  mills 
has  a  capacity  of  about  35,000,000  feet  per  annum.  Each  of  these 
mills,  with  their  planing  mills,  yards,  logging  equipment,  and  other 
necessary  improvements,  cost  us  about  $400,000.  This  is  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  our  standing  timber. 

I  have  been  told  by  men  who  own  similar  mills  on  this  side  that 
their  plants  and  equipment  here  cost  about  $250,000.  The  differ- 
ence ill  cost  is  accounted  for  by  the  tariff  charged  by  the  Canadian 
government  on  the  American  machinery  with  which  our  mills  are 
equipped,  the  hiah  freight  rates  which  we  have  had  to  pay  on  this 
machinery,  the  high  cost  of  labor  which  prevails  there,  and  the  lack 
of  efficioiicy  of  the  Canadian  mechanic  as  compared  with  the  Ameri- 
can mechanic. 

Our  logs  at  the  Red  Deer  mill,  where  we  are  sawing  spruce  ex- 
clusively, coht  us  at  the  mill  $7  per  thousand.  Our  stumpage  at 
this  niiil,  together  with  the  royalties  paid  to  the  Canadian  govem- 
me\it,  costs  us  about  $3  per  thousand.  At  the  Elk  mill,  where  we 
saw  cedar,  fir,  and  spruce,  our  logs  cost  us  $(>  per  thousand.  Our 
stumpage  at  this  mill,  together  with  the  royalties  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment, cosits  us  $1.50  per  thousand.  Our  cost  of  manufacturing, 
including  the  cost  of  surfacing,  piling,  loading,  selling,  insurance, 
interest,  and  taxes  at  each  point  is  about  the  same,  viz,  $5  per  thou- 
sand. 

We  employ  no  oriental  labor  in  any  capacity,  or  place.  Most  of 
our  employees  are  Americans.  All  of  our  highly  skilled  employees, 
including  our  manager  and  superintendents,  learned  their  trades  or 
business  on  this  side  of  the  line.  They  went  to  Canada  for  us  be- 
cause we  were  willing  to  pay  them  higher  wages  than  they  were 
receiving  here.  We  were  willing  to  pa}'  these  wages  because  these 
men  were  more  efficient  workmen  than  we  could  get  on  the  other 
side  and  would  do  more  and  better  work  than  the  Canadian  workmen. 
They  were  cheaper  for  us  than  Canadian  workmen  at  lower  wages, 
but  were  no  more  efficient  than  the  thousands  of  iVmerican  workmen 
employed  on  this  side  in  American  mills,  and  who,  I  believe,  receive 
lower  wages  than  we  are  paying  these  men. 
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Mr.  Lynch.  I  have  a  statement  here  showing  the  average  wages 
paid  at  the  mills  of  the  Elk  Biver  Company,  at  Femie,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  of  the  Red  Deer  Lumber  Company,  at  Barrows,  Saskatche- 
wan. Perhaps  you  would  not  care  to  have  me  read  this  table,  and  if 
not,  I  will  pass  that  and  continue  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  wages  by  the  day,  hour,  or  how? 

Mr.  Lynch.  By  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  State  the  number  of  hours. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Based  upon  ten  hours  a  day. 

The  Chair^fan.  And  how  many  days  in  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Six  days  in  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  No"  half  holidays  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No  half  holidays. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  in  the 
American  mills,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  have  not ;  no,  sir.    I  will  file  this  statement, 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  long  is  the  statement? 

Mr.  Lynch.  It  is  somewhat  less  than  a  page. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  perhaps  you  had  better  read  it. 

Mr.  Lynch  (reads)  : 

Arrraifc  iruffrs  paiil  fit  the  mills  of  the  Elk  Lumber  Company,  at  Femie,  British 
Cfflitmbia,  and  of  the  Ral  Deer  Lumber  Cf.mpanif,  at  liarrnirft,  ^aftkatchetran, 
for  the  yearn  J90^i  to  1907,  ineluaire. 

Per  day. 

Band  8a^^•yers $7.  50 

(3anjr  sawyers 4.50 

Tan  sawyers 2.50  to  3.00 

Edtror  men 3.00  to  3.75 

Trimmer  men 3.25 

Setters  3.  75 

Carriage  riders 3. 00 

Holi>ers  on  trimmer 3.00 

Transfer  men  and  laborers 2.00  to  2.  GO 

Band  filer S.  50 

Ronnd  saw  and  gang  filer 7.00 

Mill\^T^ghts 4.  00 

Engineer    4.00 

Fireman 3.  00 

Blacksmith   3.  75 

Machinists 3. 75 

Boom  men 3.  25 

Laborers    2.  50 

Watchmen  2.  50 

Orader  2.  75* 

Sorters  and  transfer  men 2.25 

Lumber  pilers 2.25  to  2.75 

laborers  In  yard  and  loading  cars 2.25 

Oilers  fn  mill  and  planing  mill 2.  75 

Planing  mill : 

Mueliine  fetniers 2.50  to  3.50 

Heli)ers 2.  25 

T<»amster8  2.  50 

Carpenters 4.  00 

Helpers 2.  50 

Manager <»4,  000.  00 

Min  foreman « 1,  500.  00 

Yard  foreman « 1, 500. 00 

Booklceper  « 1, 200. 00 

Timekeeiiers  and  clerks ^60.00  to  85.00 

^  Per  year.  ^  Per  month. 
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During  the  name  poriiwl  tho  same  mills  have  iwiid  wajres  to  their  men  in  the 
woods,  they  doiuK  all  of  their  own  work  and  doinj;  no  logging  through  con- 
tractors. 

Pfr  day. 

Loaders $180 

Swampers 1.85 

Saw3'ers 2.2? 

Teamsters 135 

Railrondmen 1  »> 

Stable  boss 1  GO 

Hook  men 1  2> 

Blacksmith 3.  40 

Filer 3.00 

Camp  tender 2. 25 

Railroad  laborers 2. 05 

Cook 3.40 

Cookees 125 

River  men 1 3.00 

Clerks 3.00 

Foreman 4. 35 

Teams  without  drivers . 3.00 

The  suiieriutendent  receives  $1,(»CK)  to  ^2,000  per  annum. 

All  men  working  in  the  bush  are  paid  so  much  per  month  and  their  board. 
The  figures  given  above  for  their  day  labor  is  the  amount  which  they  would 
receive  per  day,  figuring  twenty-six  working  days  to  the  month  and  addinf:  the 
cost  of  their  board,  averaged  in  nine  different  camr)s,  to  the  daily  wage  paid  to 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  extra  copies  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  Lyxch.  I  have  none  with  me,  but  f  can  furnish  you  some. 

The  Chairmax.  If  you  will  kindlv  let  me  have  the  statement,  I 
will  have  some  copies  made  for  use  of  the  members  of  the  committi^. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  flow  do  those  washes  compare  with  the  w^ages  pai(i 
now? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Those  are  the  si^.me  wages  that  we  are  paying  now. 
Those  are  the  figures  up  to  July  1,  1908. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  wages  Avhich  we  pay  are  much,  if  any, 
higher  than  those,  paid  by  our  Canadian  competitors.  Our  scale 
may  be  higher  in  some  inst.uices  but  it  is  made  up  by  the  increased 
efficieiKjy  of  the  workmen  we  employ.  I  think  these  wag^^s  are  higher 
than  those  paid  by  most  American  plants  and  are  only  equaled  by  a 
very  few  or  the  best  inland  empire  mills. 

In  the  matter  of  stumpage  and  its  cost  on  the  Canadian  side,  1 
would  say  that  it  varies  greatly,  as  it  does  on  this  side,  according:  to 
its  iieurness  to  market,  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  logged,  the 
character  of  the  limber,  and  the  danger  of  fire.  All  of  the  timber  in 
Canada,  however.  (»arries  a  mininnun  royalty  to  the  government  of 
50  cents  per  thousand,  board  measure  (this  is  equal  to  about  70  cents 
per  thousand,  log  scale),  and  from  that  up  to  $(»  ])er  thousand  in 
royalty  in  some*  of  the  eastern  provinces.  In  British  Columbia  the 
prevailing  royalties  are  TiO  tind  ()0  cents  per  thousand.  To  the^e 
royalties,  to  find  the  co^t  of  ^tumpage.  mu^t  be  added  the  bonus  which 
is  paid  to  the  Dominion  government  when  the  license  to  cut  the  tim- 
ber was  issued  by  the  government,  and  which  amounts,  acc(U'ding  to 
th(^  competition  which  prevailed  when  the  timber  was  ^old  by  the 
government,  to  from  15  cents  to  $2  per  thousand.  Thi>^  bonus  is  paid 
to  the  government  in  ca.-h  when  the  timber  is  sold,  while  the  royalty 
is  ])ai(I  to  the  governnieiit  when  the  timber  is  sawe<l.  We  also  pay 
a  royalty  to  the  government  on  all  of  our  by-products,  including  lath 
and  shingles. 
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The  item  of  taxes  varies  in  the  different  I\"ovinces  and  on  different 
classes  of  timber,  but  runs  from  $5  per  square  mile,  which  is  the  lowest 
annual  rental  on  timber  in  the  prairie  JProvinces,  to  $140  per  square  » 
mile  on  the  heavy  timber  in  British  Columbia,  west  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains.  This' tax  or  rental  is  paid  annually  and  is  an  addition  to 
the  local  or  business  taxes  which  may  be  paid.  Most  of  our  holdings 
are  east  of  the  Cascades,  in  British  Columbia,  in  the  mountain  dis- 
trict, where  we  pay  a  tax  of  $115  per  square  mile  per  annum.  On 
the  amount  of  timber  which  we  hold  this  tax  amounts  to  about  6 
cents  per  thousand  per  annum.  This  is  treble  the  tax  paid  by  us 
on  our  holdings  on  this  side  of  the  line.  The  fee  of  the  land  does  not 
go  with  this.  That  is  always  retained  by  the  Crown-American 
owners. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  expense  item  which  goes  to  make  up  the  cost 
of  lumber  which  is  not  as  heavy  or  heavier  upon  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturer than  it  is  upon  the  Ainerican  marfufacturer.  They  are  cer- 
tainly closer  fo  the  consumer  in  the  United  States  than  the  Canadian 
mill  would  be.  This  would  imply  lower  freight  rates  and  better 
service  for  the  American  mills. 

It  would  appear  to  me,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  that  the 
American  manufacturer  will  have  little  fear  from  the  removal  of  the 
tariff,  unless  he  raises  his  prices  much  above  the  present  level.  If 
his  cost  of  manufacture  advances,  the  cost  will  also  advance  to  his 
competitor.  If  the  price  of  the  log  on  the  stump  is  increased  much 
beyond  the  present  level,  the  owner  of  the  stumpage  will  have  to 
compete  with  the  Canadian  timber  owner,  unless  he  should  also 
advance  the  price  of  his  stumpage.  This,  I  do  not  believe  he  will  do. 
The  open  competition  which  would  be  brought  about  by  the  removal 
of  the  tariff  would  not  be  an  evil  to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  speaking  from  a  Canadian  manufacturer's 
standpoint,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  interest  in  the  production  of  lumber  is  limited 
to  Canada? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Almost  entirely. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  to  ask  you  this 
question,  but  I  think  I  will  do  so:  What  is  your  politics,  Kepublican 
or  Democrat? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  am  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  relation  to  these  royalties  paid  or  required  in 
Canada,  that  is  upon  land  owned  by  the  Provinces  or  Dominion  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  a  private  individual  owns  timber  land,  or  a 
company,  they  can  ship  the  product  into  the  United  States,  or  out  of 
the  Dominion,  without  any  royalty  or  special  tax.  can  they  not? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  qualify  that  statement,  how- 
ever, by  saying  that  there  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  timber  lands  of 
Canada  that  is  not  owned  by  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  can  rent  it  from  the  Crown  cheaper  than 
you  can  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  You  can  not  buy  it;  you  can  not  buy  crown  timber. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Those  royalties,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes, 
are  very  low  prices  for  the  timber,  are  they  not  ? 
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Mr.  Lynch.  I  thought  they  were  when  I  went  over  there,  but  I  am 
not  so  sure  of  it  now. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  How  much  did  you  say  it  was? 

Mr.  Lynch.  In  British  Cohimbia  from  50  to  60  cents  a  thousand. 
In  some  of  the  eastern  provinces  I  understand  it  goes  up  as  high  as 
$6  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Hill.  Sold  at  auction? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Sold  at  auction,  sealed  bids. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No  timber  on  the  American  side  sells  at  50  to  60 
cents  at  public  auction  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Mr.  Fordney,  we  were  offered  the  timber  that  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  sold  to  the  Weyerhaeuser  people— I  do  not 
say  we  were  offered  it,  but  we  put  in  a  bid  for  it  and  the  Weyerhaeuser 
people  got  it — ^and  the  price  of  that  timber,  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
estimates,  was  less  than  20  cents  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Fordney.  When  was  that,  Mr.  Lynch? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Seven  years  ago. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  what  States? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  Weyerhaeuser  timber  companies  purchased  in 
Washington  in  1898  and  1899?     • 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  beg  pardon,  it  was  1901.  I  was  a  bidder  on  the  same 
timber. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  big  purchase  from  the  Northern  Pacific? 

Mr.  Lynch.  It  was  in  1900  or  1901.  In  1899  we  bid  on  all  the  land 
which  the  Northern  Pacific  owned  in  Minnesota.  The  succeeding 
spring  they  sold  to  the  Weyerhaeuser  people. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  December  1899  I  applied  to  the  Northern  Pacific 
for  the  prices  on  land  in  Washington,  and  they  informed  me  that  the 
big  sale  had  been  made  to  the  Weyerhaeuser  people. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Possibly.  It  was  not  publicly  announced,  Mr.  Ford- 
ney, until  later. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Lynch,  you  are  in  the  lumber  business  in 
Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No  ;   in  the  land  business  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  know — and  I  am  glad  to  talk  to  a 
Democrat  who  is  in  the  lumber  business,  because  unfortunately  we 
do  not  have  many  Democrats  come  before  us,  but  usually  the  fellow 
who  wants  to  get  something  [laughter] — but  our  party  stands  for  a 
revenue  tariff,  and  I  want  to  ask  you 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Underwood,  are  you  asking  the  witness 
that?    I  would  like  to  know  what  they  do  stand  for. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  have  just  announced  it  to  you.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  us  is  that  on  the  stump  the  Republican  party  say 
that  we  stand  for  free  trade,  and  when  we  come  into  committee,  and 
they  want  to  give  somebody  a  special  privilege,  they  want  to  stand 
for  free  trade,  and  do  not  want  us  to  stand  For  a  revenue  tariff.  I 
want  to  ask  you  what  effect  this  proposition  you  have  made  would 
have  on  the  revenue  features? 

Mr.  Lynch.  If  the  tariff  was  removed  entirely? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  it  would  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  United 
States  to  the  amount  which  is  now  paid  on  lumber  products. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  On  account  of  the  position  that  the  Canadian 
government  has  taken  on  the  stumpage  question,  do  vou  think  it  is 
probable  that  they  would  put  a  tax,  or  embargo,  on  lumber,  so  that 
the  reveoue  would  go  into  their  treasury,  and  we  would  merely  lose 
the  lumber,  without  getting  the  advantage  in  price? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not  think  it  is  probable  that  they  would  do  that, 
but  it  is  possible  that  they  might,  of  course.  If  that  should  be  done, 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States  should  be  given  power  to  place  a 
retaliatory  duty  on  Canadian  lumber. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  pass  a  bill 
that  just  provided  for  free  lumber,  without  any  control  by  the  Execu- 
tive, under  present  conditions? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Do  you  mean  by  that  reciprocity — a  reciprocal  ar- 
rangement? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Either  reciprocity  or  a  maximum  or  minimum 
tariff. 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  that  probably  a  reciprocal  arrangement  would 
be  more  advantageous. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  that  would  be  the  safer  proposition? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  at  what  point  do  you  think  the  duty  could 
be  levied  on  Iiunber  that  would  produce  the  greatest  revenue  to  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Well,  I  think  possibly  at  a  dollar  a  thousand,  making 
it  a  specific  duty,  and  not  making  a  higher  duty  on  surfaced  lumber 
than  there  is  on  rough  lumber. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  would  think  that  a  revenue  tariff  would  be 
about  a  dollar  a  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  advocate  a  dollar  a  thousand  on  lumber  prod- 
ucts? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  are  you  advocating? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  it  should  be  free  trade. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  you  are  not  the  sort  of  a  tariff  Democrat  that 
Mr.  Underwood  is,  and  now  we  do  not  know  where  you  stand. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  judge  from  the  things  we  hear  here,  that  the 
reference  in  the  Kepublican  platform  to  the  tariff  meant  that  the 
tariff  wiU  go  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  seen  our  bill  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  have  seen  the  platform,  and  am  listening  to 
these  hearings. 

What  reason  is  there  for  the  Canadian  government  devising  that 
double  price  upon  this  lumber,  so  much  a  square  mile  rental,  and  so 
much  royalty  on  a  thousand  feet  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  The  Canadian  government  never  passes  the  title  to 
its  lands.  When  it  passes  a  right  to  cut  the  timber  it  always  retains 
the  fee  to  the  land.  They  charge  in  lieu  of  their  taxes  a  rental  on 
that  landj  which  is  paid  annually,  and  that  is  in  addition  to  the 
bonus  which  you  have  to  pay  the  government  when  you  acquire  the 
difference,  and  also  in  addition  to  tne  royalty  which  you  have  to  pay 
when  you  saw  it, 

Mr.  Clark.  When  the  American  lumberman  gets  hold  of  Amer- 
ican lands,  he  gets  the  fee,  does  he  not? 
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Mr.  Lynch.  He  gets  the  fee. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  has  the  soil  after  he  cuts  the  timber  off. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes ;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  much  more  valuable  than 
the  timber. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  timber  land  is  being  skinned 
off  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  up  in  that  country — Michigan, 
I  suppose,  too — and  sells  after  the  timber  is  taken  off  for  about  as 
much  as  the  government  price  of  the  original  land  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Mr.  Stout,  a  member  of  a  lumber  company  in  'Wis- 
consin, told  me  two  or  three  weeks  ago  that  he  had  several  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  Wood  County,  Wis.,  that  they  had  logged  from — ^I 
think  he  said  three  times — and  the  land  was  now  worth  $25  per  acre. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  he  give  for  it  originally? 

Mr.  Lynch.  He  did  not  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  the  Canadian  government  does 
not  give  the  fee  to  this  land? 

Mr.  Lynch.  It  is  a  question  of  policy  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  policy? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  am  not  furnished  the  reasons  for  the  action  of  the 
Canadian  government. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  take  these  pine  lands  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States ;  they  are  cutting  saplings  there  now  that  do  not  pro- 
duce lumber  more  than  4  inches,  5  or  6  inches  wide,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  American  forest  will  not  reproduce  itself? 

Mr.  Lynch.  They  do  if  they  are  taken  off  slowly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  you  cut  off  all  the  pine  on  the  pine  land  in 
Wisconsin  and  Mmnesota,  clean  it  clear  off,  clear  it  out,  would  that 
come  up  in  pine  again? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  my  understanding  about  that. 

Mr.  Pou,  I  didn't  exactly  understand  your  opening  remarks,  be- 
cause I  could  not  hear  distinctly.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
in  case  this  duty  were  removed  it  would  not  affect  trie  price  to  the 
users  of  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  At  present  I  do  not  believe  it  would  change  the  price 
a  particle.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  produce  lumber  in  Canada  as  it 
does  here.  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  ship  anything  in  here  at  the 
present  price  in  competition  with  the  prices  that  prevail  now,  with- 
out the  duty ;  but  I  went  on  to  say  that  if  the  price  should  be  ma- 
terially increased,  back  to  where  it  was  in  1896,  and  for  several  years 
preceding  that  time,  the  Canadian  lumber  men  could  come  into  this 
market  and  sell  at  a  profit  without  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Pou.  Who  is  going  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  removal  of  the 
duty? 

Mr.  Lynch.  If  the  present  prices  prevail? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

.Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  benefits. 

Mr.  Pou.  Nobody  would  get  any  benefit  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  know  that  we  could  not  export  a  stick  of  lumber  to 
the  United  States  unless  possibly  some  hign-grade  finished  lumber 
under  present  prices,  and  make  money. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  think  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  ultimately 
reduce  the  price  ? 
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Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  eventually,  but  not  now. 

Mr.  Pou.  Under  present  conditions,  you  think  there  would  be  no 
material  change? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Lumber  is  rather  abnormally  low  now,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  it  is  a  trifle  low  now,  but  I  think  probably 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  will  follow  me  can  tell  you  a  great  deal 
more  about  that  than  I  could. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  think  that  putting  lumber  on  the  free  list 
would  prevent  its  ordinary  increase  in  price  m  the  future,  so  that  the 
consumer  would  be  benefited  by  it? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  think  so. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  H.  7.  SCANLOH,  OF  HINNEAFOIIS,  MINN. 

Mr.  Scanlon  read  a  statement,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
I  wish  to  apologize  for  appearing  here  ana  taking  up  your  valuable 
time  on  the  question  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff  on  timber  products, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  lumber  tariff.  I  appreciate  that  most 
of  the  gentlemen  that  appear  before  you  on  tariff  matters  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  arguments  why  the  tariff  should  not  be  re- 
moved or  disturbed,  and  wish  to  state  that  my  reason  for  coming 
here  to  advocate  removal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  is  not  a  selfish  one. 

My  associates  and  myself  are  heavily  interested  in  Canadian 
stumpage,  but  we  are  also  large  owners  of  timber  in  Oregon,  Florida, 
and  Louisiana,  and  are  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  on  a 
large  scale  at  Scanlon,  Minn.,  and  longleaf  yellow-pine  lumber  at 
Kentwood,  La.,  but  for  every  hundred  aoUars  invested  in  Canadian 
timber  we  have  more  than  a  thousand  invested  in  timber  and  mills  on 
this  side  of  the  line.  If  I  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  our  business 
would  be  seriously  affected  by  a  removal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber,  I 
would  not  be  here  advocating  it.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  tariff 
on  lumber  should  be  removed,  because  it  is  not  a  protection  to  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  of  lumber  or  American  labor,  except  so  far  as 
they  are  owners  of  stumpage.  A  large  part  of  the  timber  of  this 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  individuals  and  corporations  and  is  held  as 
an  investment,  and  also  not  purchased  with  a  view  to  manufacturing 
it.  Such  investments  have  always  proven  very  profitable  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  regardless  of  whether  there  is  a  duty  on  lumber 
coming  into  this  country  or  not.  I  do  not  consider  it  equitable  and 
just  to  afford  protection  to  that  form  of  investments  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  at  large. 

In  1894,  1895,  1896,  and  1897  it  was  possible  to  purchase  timber  in 
Minnesota  at  from  $1  to  $2  per  thousand  for  white  and  Norway 

i)ine.  The  tamarack,  jack  pine,  and  spruce,  if  there  was  any  on  the 
and,  was  included  in  the  sale  without  cost  to  the  purchaser.  To-day 
the  minimum  price  on  timber  in  Minnesota  is  not  less  than  $6  per 
thousand  and  the  maximum  $12  per  thousand,  depending  on  the 
<][uality  and  accessibility  of  it  for  logging  purposes,  and  there  is 
httle  to  be  had  at  these  prices.  The  jack  pine,  spruce,  and  tamarack 
above  mentioned,  which  were  not  formerly  included  in  the  purchase 

i)rice,  are  now  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  the  other  timber  on  the 
and.    The  same  conditions  prevail  to-day  in  the  pine  districts  of 
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Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  except  that  prices  of  stumpage  are  higher 
for  especially  good  bunches  of  timber. 

For  a  number  of  years  our  concern  produced  from  200,000,000  to 
250,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  This 
year  our  production  will  be  only  about  40  per  cent  of  our  former  cut, 
and  will  cease  entirely  in  1909.  In  1896  we  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  we  cut  from  40,000,000 
to  60,000,000  feet  annually  at  that  point.  We  were  forced  to  dis- 
continue our  business  in  1905  in  that  city,  because  it  was  impossible 
to  secure  logs  to  stock  the  mill.  The  first  year  we  were  in  business  at 
that  point  we  sold  our  lumber  mill  run  at  $10.25  per  thousand,  while 
six  years  later,  or  in  1902,  our  stock  sold,  mill  run,  for  $17.52.  This 
stock  was  manufactured  from  a  poorer  class  of  logs  than  we  manu- 
factured in  1896.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  mill-run  stocks  of 
lumber  from  a  still  poorer  class  of  logs  netted  the  manufacturer  in 
that  city  about  $22  per  thousand  in  the  years  1906-7.  In  1901 
Minneapolis  was  the  largest  lumber-producing  city  in  the  world,  her 
output  for  that  year  being  about  700,000,000  feet,  while  the  output 
for  1908  will  only  be  about  300,000,000  feet. 

I  mention  these  facts  merely  to  show  you  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
value  of  timber  and  lumber  and  the  rapid  decline  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry in  what  is  known  as  "  the  three  white-pine  States  of  the 
North."  The  increase  in  the  value  of  stumpage  in  the  Western  and 
Southern  States  has  been  even  more  marked.  In  1908  my  people  pur- 
chased a  block  of  timber  in  Oregon  at  a  cost  of  about  17^  cents  per 
thousand.  To-day  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of  that  timber 
would  be  $1.75  per  thousand.  For  years  billions  of  feet  of  timber  of 
equally  as  good  quality  and  as  favorably  located  for  logging  purposes 
in  that  same  district  could  have  been  acquired  at  the  same  price  as 
we  paid  for  ours.  I  did  not  regard  that  purchase  as  a  particularly 
attractive  one  at  the  time,  as  we  could  have  taken  the  same  money 
and  done  equally  as  well  or  better  in  many  other  parts  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  or  California.  In  1890  I  was  interested  in  the  purchase 
of  a  large  tract  of  cypress  timber  in  Louisiana  that  cost  us  less  than 
40  cents  per  thousand.  Unfortunately  for  me,  I  parted  with  my  in- 
terests in  that  timber  before  it  became  very  valuable,  but  I  am  in- 
formed by  cj^press  manufacturers  in  that  territory  that  cypress  timber 
of  that  quality  and  accessibility  would  sell  readily  at  $6  per  thou- 
sand or  upward.  In  1892  I  looked  at  a  tract  of  long-leaf  yellow-pine 
timber  in  Louisiana  that  could  be  acquired  at  that  time  for  aDout 
$1.25  per  acre.  My  people  purchased  that  same  identical  tract  of 
timber  in  1905  at  a  cost  of  $22  per  acre.  I  understand  that  a  tract  of 
timber  adjoining  ours,  of  the  same  quality  and  quantity  per  acre,  sold 
for  $47.60  per  acre  within  six  months  of  our  purchase.  I  would 
hardly  care  to  make  an  estimate  of  its  value  now,  as  all  our  southern- 
pine  lumber  manufacturers  are  endeavoring  to  see  how  close  they  can 
come  to  giving  away  our  stumpage  and  lumber  without  getting  into 
the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 

My  experience  in  the  purchasing  and  ownership  of  standing  timber 
is  about  the  same  as  other  owners — uniformly  profitable  except  in 
cases  where  the  owner  was  unwise  enough  to  build  a  sawmill  to  manu- 
facture it  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business.  This  oc- 
casionally has  led  to  disaster.  The  labor  employed  in  and  about  the 
timber  industry  of  this  country  has  not  had  any  protection  under  the 
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tariff,  and  it  is  foolish  to  contend  that  it  has  or  will  have  protection. 
All  you  need  to  do  to  convince  yourselves  on  this  point  is  to  compare 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Canada,  our  only  competitor,  with  the  rate 
paid  on  this  side  of  the  line.  We  are  operating  one  very  large  saw- 
mill at  a  small  town,  in  Scanlon,  Minn.,  cutting  about  100,000.000  feet 
per  annum.  This  year  we  are  paying  common  labor  in  and  about  the 
plant  $1.75  i)er  day  of  ten  hours,  in  the  woods  $1.50  per  day,  and 
skilled  labor  in  the  same  proportion.    The  same  general  rate  of  wages 

Srevails  throughout  the  lumber  district  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
lichigan,  except  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  the  rate  is  as 
low  as  $1.60  per  day.  In  these  three  States  I  contend  we  have  the 
best  and  most  efficient  sawmill  and  woods  labor  in  the  world.  We  are 
operating  two  sawmills  in  the  long  leaf  yellow  pine  district  of  Louisi- 
ana. At  these  mills  we  are  paying  common  kbor  in  the  mills  and 
woods  $1.25  per  day,  and  the  nigher  grade  workmen  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. This  labor  is  not  so  good  as  that  employed  at  our  northern 
plant,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lumber  industry  has  not  been  so  long 
established,  and  on  account  of  the  social  and  climatic  conditions. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  about  the  same  scale  of  wages 
prevails  as  are  paid  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  In  the 
l^rovinces  of  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  in  the  mountain  district  of 
British  Columbia,  common  labor  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2.25  per  day 
of  ten  hours  in  the  sawmills,  and  $2.50  per  day  in  the  woods,  while  in 
the  so-called  coast  district  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  com- 
mon labor  receives  $2.50  per  day  in  the  sawmill  and  $3  per  day  in  the 
woods,  and  skilled  labor  is  being  paid  in  the  same  proportion.'  There 
is  some  oriental  labor  used  in  the  British  Columbia  mills,  ranging  in 
price  from  $1.25  to  $1.75  per  day,  depending  on  the  class  of  work  they 
perform.  Considering  the  efficiency  of  this  oriental  labor,  they  are 
more  expensive  than  white,  and  thev  would  not  be  employed  at  all  if 
white  labor  could  be  obtained.    In  fact,  the  laws  of  British  Columbia 

Erohibit  the  use  of  oriental  labor  in  cutting  and  'removing  the  tim- 
er from  provincial  lands.    Wages  are  so  high  in  Canada  that  I  do 
not  think  we  have  anything  to  fear  on  that  score. 

Canada  is  a  new  country  that  is  rapidly  developing.  The  demand 
for  labor  in  that  country  for  years  to  come  will  be  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  the  difference  in  wages  paid  the  Canadian  and  American 
worKmen  in  the  timber  industry  is  likely  to  be  much  more  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  men  employed  in  Canadian  mills. 

I  have  spent  much  time  and  money  examining  timber  lands  in  the 
Western  and  Southern  States  and  in  the  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  and  British  Columbia,  and  so  far  as  my  own  observations 
go  and  the  reports  of  our  men  are  that  the  American  manufacturer 
of  lumber  has  little  to  fear  from  the  Canadian  territory,  as  the  cost 
of  Canadian  logs  delivered  at  the  mills  will  always  be  as  great  or 
greater  than  the  cost  of  logs  at  the  mills  of  the  American  operator. 

I  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  would  conserve 
the  forests  of  our  country.  I  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
dieck  the  abnormal  advances  that  have  occurred  of  late  years,  both 
in  timber  and  lumber.  I  believe  it  will  broaden  the  markets  for  the 
consumers  of  lumber  and  eventually  lead  to  a  more  uniform,  healthy 
condition  of  the  lumber  trade  in  general  in  this  country. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  J.  Scanlon,  Minneapolis^  Minn. 
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Mr.  ScANLON.  In  1892  I  examined  a  tract  of  leaf  pine  in  Louisiana 
that  could  be  purchased  for  $1.25  per  acre.  That  might  have  been 
purchased  in  1865  at  22  cents  per  acre,  but  I  think  that  some  has  been 
recently  sold  at  $47.50  per  acre. 

It  would  be  somewhat  hard  to-day  to  make  a  statement  of  the 
stumpage  in  the  South.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  are  trying  to 
saw  lumber  so  cheaply  that  it  is  hard  for  them  to  keep  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff. 

Mr.  Randell.  'Where  did  you  say  that  land  was? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  In  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Would  it  lower  the  price  to  the  consumer  to  reduce 
or  change  the  tariff? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  will  lower  the  price  in  this 
way,  that  it  will  maintain  a  better  average  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  you  said  in  the  preface  to  your  re- 
marks that  you  apologized  for  appearing  here  when  so  many  were 
appearing  on  the  other  side  f avormg  no  change,  but  that  you  apolo- 
gized for  asking  a  change  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  made  that  statement  if 
you  have  read  the  Minneapolis  papers.  For  instance,  I  find  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  which  says,  ''  It  is  hard  to  get  a 
just  tariff  revision  out  of  a  prejudiced  court  that  hears  evidence  on 
one  side  only."  Now,  I  want  to  say  that  the  only  persons  who  have 
been  invited  to  come  before  the  committee,  exceptmg  the  people  in 
the  departments,  have  been  the  people  of  the  very  class  that  the 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  speaks  about.  He  has  a  personal 
letter  fi-om  the  committee  asking  certain  people  to  appear  before  the 
committee  and  furnish  it  with  any  facts  oearing  upon  any  schedule 
if  they  can  show  how  that  schedule  should  be  reduced,  and  they  have 
also  been  asked  to  publish  that  in  their  newspapers,  so  that  if  they  or 
their  subscribers  or  readers  care  to  they  can  come  before  the  commit- 
tee. That  general  invitation  has  been  sent  out  and  they  are  the  only 
class  who  have  been  invited  to  appear.  The  others  come  voluntarily. 
The  committee  invites  all  gentlemen  who  believe  as  you  do  to  bring 
their  facts  and  state  them  to  the  committee.  What  we  want  are  the 
facts  in  regard  to  these  schedules  and  others  that  may  be  proposed  to 
help  us  in  our  deliberations.  We  want  the  bill  to  be  justified  by  the 
facts  as  to  each  schedule,  and  therefore  we  invite  all  persons  to  give 
us  information,  and  you  are  as  welcome  as  anybody  who  is  here  in 
defense  of  this  schedule  whether  you  ask  an  increase  or  a  decrease. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  understand  that  very  well  or  I  would  not  have 
been  here. 

Mr.  Clark  (to  the  chairman).  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  In 
making  your  statement  do  you  refer  to  the  minority  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  minority. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  can.  The  minority  are  as  fully  anxious  to 
have  facts,  and  are  perhaps  a  little  more  anxious  tKan  are  the 
majority. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  account  of  the  high  rate  of  wages  and  the  low 
prices  of  lumber  which  you  have  quoted,  is  it  not  reasonable  that 
Canadian  maiuifacturers  are  seeking  a  wider  field  for  their  product  ? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  pi^esume  that  is  true. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  one  reason  why  they  want  the  tariff  removed. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  the  owner  of  Canadian  timber,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  are  also  the  owner  of  timber  in  the  Bahama 
Tslands? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Have  you  ever  brought  any  lumber  from  those 
islands? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir;  I  never  have  and  I  never  expect  to. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Where  does  that  lumber  go? 

Mr.  ScANr/)N.  Its  natural  market  is  South  America  and  it  is  sent 
to  the  near-by  islands. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  much  timber  in  the 
Bahama  Islands. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  There  is  not  much. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  of  any  lumber  trust? 

Mr.  ScANiiON.  To  my  certain  knowledge  there  never  has  been  one. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  the  manufacturers  need  one. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  this  is  entirely  a  bugaboo  ? 

Mr.  ScANiiON.  Entirely  without  fi)undation. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  thoy  manage  to  keep  the  prices  up  so  success- 
fully? 

Mr.  ScANiiON.  I  suppose  it  is  just  as  it  is  in  any  other  line  of  mer- 
chandising. The  cost  to  the  retailer  is  usually  pretty  uniform  as 
coming  from  the  manufacturer,  providing  he  has  to  buy  his  supplies 
in  one  market. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  surely  does  not  cost  precisely  the  same  figures  to 
produce  lumber  in  one  section  of  the  country  that  it  does  in  another 
section,  even  in  the  same  neighborhood.  It  does  not  cost  exactly  the 
same  to  produce  lumber  in  Washington,  Idaho,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
or  Wisconsin,  but  how  is  it  that  they  all  line  up  and  3iarge  the  same 
prices? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  think  you  are  wrong  in  that.  Just  before  leaving 
home  I  sold  white  pine  at  15  cents.  I  Know  that  when  that  gets  into 
the  hands  of  retailers  it  will  not  be  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  must  be  a  difference  in  the  cost  price  in  the  dif- 
ferent localities  in  Michigan  or  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  the  other  States,  but  at  last  when  they  get  the  lumber  off  on 
the  retailer  it  is  the  same  price. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No ;  I  do  not  think  you  are  quite  right  there.  You 
are  right  in  this  respect,  that  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  cost  in 
the  same  localities^  because  it  may  cost  $10  a  thousand  to  log  it  and 
deliver  it  to  the  mills.  In  another  locality  it  may  not  cost  more  than 
$5  a  thousand.  Lumber  is  like  anything  else,  the  man  who  produces 
it  the  cheapest  is  the  fellow  who  gets  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Say  that  A  produces  it  $10  cheaper  than  B,  does  not 
A  sell  the  lumber  at  practically  the  same  price? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Usually  the  lumber  man  knows  what  his  competitor 
is  doing  and  knows  about  what  the  other  man's  cost  of  production  is, 
and  he  acts  accordingly. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  one  man's  cost  enables  him  to  barely  get  a  living, 
then  the  other  man  whose  cost  is  cheaper  is  making  enormous  and 
mifair  profit,  is  he  not? 
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Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir ;  because  the  man  who  sold  the  manufacturer 
the  stumpage  added  it  to  the  price,  so  that  the  manufacturer  may 
not  be  able  to  sell  as  cheaply  as  a  man  who  paid  the  higher  cost  of 
logging. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  you  believe  that  under  any  circumstances  whatever 
the  price  of  lumber  in  years  to  come  is  going  to  materially  decrease? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Tariff  or  no  tariff? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Tariff  or  no  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Fordney  asked  you  if  you  did  not  own  large  quan- 
tities of  lumber  in  Canada  and  the  Bahama  Islands. 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  own  large  interests  in  the  United  States,  do  you 
not ! 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Yes,  sir;  much  larger  than  I  do  outside  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  inquiry  about  the  uni- 
form price  of  lumber,  is  it  not  true  that  in  various  localities,  owing 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  one  farm  will  raise  30  bushels  to  the  acre 
while  another  farm  will  raise  only  half  that  quantity,  but  it  all  sells 
at  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  One  man  raises  more  owing  to  better  methods  of 
cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Prices  are  fixed  by  cost  of  production  under  the 
most  disadvantageous  conditions,  where  that  production  is  necessary 
to  supply  the  demand.  Is  not  that  a  universal  rule  of  economics 
in  fixmg  prices? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  I  do  not  think  so  with  reference  to  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, because  I  do  not  think  the  cost  of  production  is  usually  taken 
into  account.  *^  * 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  think  the  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand  does  not  operate  in  the  lumber  business.  Where  the  economic 
law  is  in  full  play  prices  are  fixed  by  the  cost  of  production  under  the 
most  disadvantageous  conditions  where  the  production  is  necessaiy  to 
suDply  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  think  I  am  necessarily  right  as  to  operation  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  any  line  oi  business. 

Mr.  Scanlon.  It  may  operate  in  all  lines  of  business  except  in  the 
selling  of  lumber,  because  the  cost  of  production  which  enters  into  it 
is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  marketing  of  the  product. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  it  is  taken  into  consideration  of  course  there 
would  be  more  timber  lands  exploited.  The  rule  is  an  invariable  one 
that  prices  are  affected  by  the  cost  of  production  in  areas  that  neces- 
sarily supply  demand  where  cost  of  production  is  highest.  That 
fixes  the  prices  where  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  operates*  neces- 
sarily so. 

Mr.  Scanlon.  I  do  not  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  something  about  timber  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas  being  owned  by  a  few  parties. 
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Mr.  ScANiiON.  I  was  speaking  in  a  general  way,  not  particularly 
about  lumber. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  were  speaking  of  it  being  owned  in  Louisiana. 
Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Kandell.  Any  in  Texas? 
Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  you  acquainted  with  timber  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  part  of  Texas? 
Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  would  you  say  that  the  number  of  individuals, 
corporations,  or  firms  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  Texas  would 
be  as  compared  to  the  number  seven  years  ago? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  The  number  engaged  in  it  and  the  amount  produced 
is  larger  than  it  was  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  At  that  time  lumber 
was  ming  manufactured  by  small  mills.  Those  are  going  out  of  the 
business. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  they  been  sold  out,  run  out  by  competition,  or 
have  they  been  bought  by  the  larger  concerns? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  They  have  been  bought  up  by  the  larger  concerns. 

They  were  wasteful  in  the  methods  of  loggmg  and  in  the  methods  of 

manufacturing. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  the  lumber  interests  owned  now  by  a  few  people? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  No,  sir;  the  lumber  business  of  Louisiana  is  owned 

by  operating  corporations.    There  is  quite  a  large  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Randell.  Formerly  the  smaller  mills  owned  all  the  timber, 
practically? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Yes,  sir ;  the  smaller  mills  sold  because  they  got  more 
money  by  selling  than  they  could  get  by  manufacturing,  owing  to  the 
wasteful  methods. 

Mr.  Randell.  After  that  the  price  of  land  rose  materially  ? 
Mr.  Scanlon.  Southern  pine  timber  began  to  advance  in  the  early 
nineties.    It  advanced  in  ISffT,  1892*  1893,  1894, 1895, 1896,  and  up  to 
1897. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  1892  a  great  many  of  those  smaller  mills  were 
bought,  and  from  that  time  the  rise  began? 
Mr.  OCANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  southeastern  Texas  what  were  the  prices  nine 
years  ago  as  compared  with  the  prices  now  ? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  I  presume  there  has  been  at  least  300  per  cent  in- 
crease. Lands  that  were  worth  $7.50  ten  years  ago  are  to-day  worth 
$30. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  about  300  per  cent  increase.    I  think  that  is  a 
fair  average. 
Mr.  Scanlon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  price  of  lumber  in 
the  southeastern  and  the  southwestern  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
if  the  tariff  were  taken  off? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  any  effect  upon  prices 
down  there,  because  no  wood  would  come  in  from  Mexico  to  com- 
pete in  that  section. 

Mr.  Randeu^.  Would  the  effect  be  to  prevent  the  rise  to  the  extent 
of  the  tariff? 

•    Mr.  Scanlon.  I  do  not  think  so.    There  would  not  be  the  abnormal 
advance  there  has  been  heretofore. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Would  not  that  be  the  tendency  ?  In  other  words,  if 
we  added  $2  duty  there  would  be  less  competition? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  we  get  any  lumber  from  Mexico? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  We  export  lumber  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  timber  in  Mexico  access- 
ible to  Texas  and  the  plains  of  the  Southwest? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  It  is  a  rough  country,  and  the  labor  is  exceedingly 
poor  and  very  cheap. 

Mr.  Randell.  Labor  is  cheap  and  timber  is  often  cheap  and  the 
country  is  being  opened  up  by  railroads? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  open  up  a  supply  for  the  Southwest? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  One  gentleman  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  the 
price  of  lumber  was  $10  a  thousand  above  what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes;  but  I  think  that  gentleman  was  wrong  in  his 
statement.  I  think  that  what  he  intended  to  say  was  that  lumber 
at  the  time  of  the  government  report  in  1907  was  $10  higher. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  that  statement  is  true,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Canadian  lumber  could  not  come  into  this  country? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  While  Mr.  Fordney  was  questioning  the  witness  he 
asked  if  it  was  not  true  that  60  per  cent  of  that  lumber  was  used  in 
the  box  business  or  the  packing  business,  and  the  witness  seemed  to 
agree  with  him. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  said  imported  lumber. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  the  lumber  coming  here  is  manufactured 
into  boxes,  and  they  get  a  drawback  on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  proportion  of  the  consumption  of  limiber  would 
this  box  business  take  as  compared  to  the  general  consumption  of 
lumber?     It  would  be  a  very  small  percentage,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  In  the  United  States  I  think  it  is  estimated  that 
about  25  per  cent  of  all  of  the  lumber  goes  into  the  manufacture  of 
boxes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Of  all  made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  SoANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  about  the  imported  lumber;  do  you  know?  ^ 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  do  not  think  any  lumber  imported  from  British 
Columbia  would  go  into  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  but  there  is  some 
that  comes  from  Ontario  that  does  so.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  boxes  in  this  country,  but  I  would  not  say  what  percentage  of  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Most  oi  the  lumber  comes  into  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understand,  then,  from  your  statement  that  ytm 
think  the  rej^eal  of  the  duty  would  ^ve  to  the  price  of  lumber  a 
greater  stability,  but  would  not  result  m  reduction  of  the  price. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  That  is  my  theory. 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  we  should  repeal  the  duty  on  lumber,  to  go  into 
effect  on  the  1st  of  July  next,  a  man  in  my  district  could  not  build  a 
six-room  cottage  any  cheaper  after  that  time  than  he  could  now,  so 
far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned. 
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Mr.  ScANiiON.  No,  sir;  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  if  it  had  the  effect  to  bring  down  the  price  of 
himber  might  not  the  man  build  his  house  cheaper  hereafter? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  duty  remains,  what  do  you  say  to  whether 
or  not  the  price  will  go  up? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  We  will  have  abnormal  advances  in  the  price  of  tim- 
ber and  lumber.  It  is  not  a  healthy  condition.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  ruining  the  business,  but  it  might  ruin  the  business  of  the  retailer. 
I  rememter  that  in  October,  1905,  lumber  went  down  $5  a  thousand 
in  five  weeks.  It  left  the  retailer  with  a  large  stock  on  hand  greatly 
below  the  prices  of  1906.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  that  condition 
will  prevail  if  the  tariff  be  removed. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  decline  of  last  year  due  to  the  panic? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  If  prices  had  not  been  so  high  there  would  not  have 
been  any  cause  for  such  a  drop  in  the  manufactured  article. 

The  Chairman.  Without  going  into  that  theory,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  drop  in  prices  was  due  to  the  lessening  of  the  demand  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sta^ation  of  business? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tnere  has  been  a  good  deal  of  testimony  and  ar- 
gument on  that,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go  into  it.  You  have 
stated  that  you  have  interests  on  this  side  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
border? 

Mr.  ScANiiON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  yellow  pine  interests  in  the  South  are  almost 
entirely  owned  and  controlled  by  northern  men  and  northern  capital^ 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  ScANiiON.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  know  that  northern 
men  and  northern  capital  are  heavily  interested  in  southern  pine 
timbers,  both  in  stumpage  and  in  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yellow  pine  timber  for  outside  work  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  that  part  that^  comes  in  contact  with  the 
^weather,  has  no  competitor,  has  it?  Is  it  not  more  valuable  for  that 
purpose  than  any  otner  timber? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  There  is  a  certain  species  of  yellow  pine,  known  as 
"  all-heart  pine,"  which  has  no  competitor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Old-field  timber  is  poor  and  would  not  stand  the 
weather  as  all-heart  yellow  pine  would,  and,  since  it  has  no  competi- 
tor, would  it  affect  the  southern  mills  if  we  had  free  trade? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  would  not  say  "  Yes  "  on  that  point  because  I 
think  to  a  certain  extent  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Who  will  compete  with  them? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  You  asked  as  to  the  competitor  of  all-heart  timber. 
Fir  might  come  in  as  a  competitor  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  domestic  pine  ? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  That  is  domestic  pine. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  cheap  in  this  country,  and  it  would  be  with 
free  trade? 

Mr.  ScANiON.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  or  free  trade, 
would  really  not  affect  the  southern  lumber  interests  one  way  or  the 
other? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  do  not  think  so. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  The  cost  of  transportation  of  lumber  from  Mex- 
ico into  this  country  is  so  great  that  it  would  not  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  soutnern  territory,  especially  not  with  the  southern 
mills,  would  it? 

Mr.  ScANiiON.  I  do  not  think  the  cost  of  transportation  will  be  a 
factor  from  Mexico,  because  the  railroads  can  not  compete. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that,  as  a  practical  proposition,  so  far  as  the 
southern  mills  are  concerned,  the  only  thing  m  which  they  are  in- 
volved is  the  question  of  revenue? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  what  point  do  you  think  the  duty  should  be 
fixed  in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  revenue  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  ScANiiON.  My  idea  would  be  to  repeal  the  tariff  and  put  an 
export  duty  on  every  foot  of  lumber  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr*  BouTELii.  You  think  you  would  make  more  revenue  by  reduc- 
ing the  tariff  than  bv  raising  it? 

Mr.  ScANiiON.  I  think  you  will,  as  a  revenue  producer,  lose  by  re- 
ducing it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Any  reduction  will  reduce  the  revenue. 

Mr.  ScANiiON.  That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  more  impor- 
tations than  there  are  now  ? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.m.) 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

COMMriTEB  ON  WaTB  AND  MeANS, 

November  20, 1908. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E. 
Payne  (chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  M.  T.  SCANLON  (continued). 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  Suppose  Congress 
should  adjourn  after  the  consideration  of  this  tariff  bill — that  is, 
after  the  revision  is  made,  whatever  it  is — and  leave  the  tariff  on 
lumber  as  it  is  now ;  do  you  not  think  it  would  not  accidentally  hap- 
pen, or  some  other  way,  that  the  price  of  lumber  would  be  imme- 
diately marked  up  $2  or  $3  a  thousand? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  advance  the 
price,  but  it  would  be  due  entirely  to  sentiment 

Mr.  Clark.  Due  entirely  to  what? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Sentiment.  That  is,  it  would  have  a  sentimental 
effect  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Clark.  No ;  the  real  reason  would  be  that  these  men  who  own 
the  lumber  would  know  that  there  was  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
there  being  a  change  in  the  tariff  then  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and 
that  they  could  play  it  just  as  they  pleased.  Would  not  that  be  the 
element  in  it? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Clark. 
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Mr.  Ci<ABK.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Scanlon,  how  long  have  you  been  in  the  lumber 
business? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Hill.  Were  you  ever  in  the  lumber  business  in  Michigan? 

Mr,  Scanlon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Or  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  How  low  do  you  remem- 
ber uppers  having  been  sold,  in  your  particular  experience? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  "  uppers?  " 

Mr.  Hell.  What  were  technically  known  as  fourths  and  selects. 

Mr.  Scanlon.  We  do  not  have  them  that  way  in  our  market. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  know  you  do  not,  but  you  did  when  you  were  in  Wis- 
<x>nsin,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  I  never  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  thought  you  were.  You  were 
manufacturing  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  manufacturing  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  part  of  the  production  oi  your  logs,  what  per- 
centage of  it,  turns  out  fine  upper  grades  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  A  very  small  percentage. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  more  than  than  3  per  cent? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  Rather  more  than  that;  yes,  sir.  I  would  place  it 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  per  cent  I  have  those  figures 
here,  exactly. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  not  a*  fact  that  the  Canadian  product  of  lumber, 
the  shipment  that  comes  to  the  United  States,  is  largely  the  log  run! 
Are  not  the  Canadian  shipments  now  into  the  United  States  largely 
the  log  run,  everything  above  the  mill  cull  ? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  No,  sir;  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  that.  It  is 
what  is  termed  "  low-grade  lumber  ''  from  the  eastern  district.  In  the 
western  district  it  is  largely  the  opposite,  a  high-grade  lumber,  and 
the  culls  find  a  market  at  home. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  ship  any  southern  lumber  into  Canada,  Georgia 
pine  and  North  Carolina  pine  ? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  No,  sir;  we  are  manufacturing  in  the  long- leaf  dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,  and  are  selling  considerable  lumber  m  eastern 
Canada — ^Montreal  and  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  average  price  now  of  yellow-pine  flooring; 
narrow,  first-class,  clear  flooring? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  We  only  have  one  market  for  that  class  of  lumber, 
and  that  is  in  the  New  England  States,  and  it  is  usually  sold  in  that 
territory  in  a  wholesale  way  at  $50  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  long  have  you  been  manufacturing  in  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  There  is  so  little  of  that  grade  of  lumber  sold  that 
the  price  has  practically  remained  stationary. 

Mr.  Hill.  All  right. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Do  you  sell  in  the  Canadian  market  the  same  grades 
of  lumber  cheaper  than  you  do  in  the  markets  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  are  not  the  witness  that  Mr.  Knappen  was 
going  to  produce  to  prove  that  American  lumber  was  h«mg  sold 
cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  you  another  (Question  about  these  Canada 
leases.  I  want  to  ask  what  they  put  this  square-mile  charge  on  for! 
Is  it  not  true  that  they  prohibit  all  cutting  of  trees  less  than  10 
inches  in  diameter? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  am  positive  that  the  reason  why  British  Columbia 
markets  its  lumber  in  that  way  is  to  conserve  the  forests  of  the  coun- 
try in  that  way,  by  directing  the  timber  that  shall  be  cut  and  re- 
moved from  those  lands. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  a  rule  that  you  shall  not  cut  a  tree  less  than 
10  inches  in  diameter? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  they  employ  their  own  forester,  or  whatever  they 
call  him,  to  see  that  that  provision  is  enforced  ? 

Mr.  ScANLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  being  the  case,  it  really  gives  the  man  who  buys 
the  American  timber  lands  the  advantage  over  the  man  that  operates 
these  leased  lands  in  Canada,  to  the  extent  that  the  American  can 
cut  the  whole  thing  oiT  and  have  his  land  left? 

Mr.  Scanlon.  That  is,  where  he  is  operating  on  his  own  lands; 
except  that  he  can  not  do  it  on  forest-reserve  lands  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Fqrdney.  The  lands  on  which  such  timber  is  sold  in  Canada 
are  subject  to  homestead  entry  at  any  time,  are  they  not?  So  far  as 
Ontario  is  concerned,  I  know  that  is  so.     . 

Mr.  Scanlon.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true  of  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Fordkey.  It  is  true  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  ScANLON.  I  think  the  disposition  of  the  British  Government  in 
this  country  is  to  treat  the  owner  of  the  timber  license  fairly,  and  I 
think  if  there  was  a  market  or  demand  for  that  land  for  agricultural 
purposes,  a  man  would  be  given  a  reasonable  time  within  which  to 
cut  and  remove  the  timber. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  Ontario  land  is  subject  to  homestead  entry,  and 
the  farmer,  the  homesteader,  is  permitted  to  cut  and  clear  the  timber 
from  the  land  he  wishes  to  put  under  a  state  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  ScANix)x.  Ye?,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  in  British  Columbia  ter- 
ritory.   That  is  all,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  A.  E.  GILBEET,  OF  DULTTTH,  MINN. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  Red  Cliff  Lumber  Company,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Bed 
Cliff,  Wis.  We  own  timber  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  also  on 
the  Pacific  coast  in  British  Columbia.  I  may  say  that  our  timber 
land  in  British  Columbia  is  not  licensed ;  it  is  owned  in  fee.  We  own 
and  operate  sawmills  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  at  Red  Cliff,  Wis.,  where 
we  are  government  contractors,  cutting  the  Red  Cliff  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. Besides,  we  buy  and  sell  lumber  at  Duluth,  doing  a  jobbing 
business  also. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  free  and  unrestricted  interchange  of  forest 
products  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     I  have  seen  me  price  of 
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pine  timber  increase  from  50  cents  a  thousand  to  $12  a  thoiisiuid  in 
Minnesota  in  twenty  years.  Some  years  ago  we  got  to  a  point 
where  we  could  not  buy  any  logs,  or  enough  to  run  our  mills.  The 
last  two  years  we  have  not  been  able  to  buy  any  timber,  and  in  an- 
other year  we  will  only  I:>e  able  to  buy  timber  from  two  or  three 
concerns,  if  at  all,  to  keep  our  jobbing  business  going,  and  we  will 
have  to  go  out  of  business.  I  have  seen  mills  on  Lake  Huron,  in 
Michigan,  have  to  shut  down  and  go  out  of  business  on  account  of 
the  embargo  placed  on  logs  by  Canada,  duo  to  our  tariff.  These  mills 
were  not  helped  by  the  tariff;  quite  the  contra^s^  Not  being  able 
to  caiTV  large  reserves  of  timber,  on  account  of  their  lack  of  capital. 
and  not  l)eing  able  to  get  any  raw  material  from  Canada,  due  to  the 
tmbargo  on  logs,  the  retaliation  of  Canada  (m  account  of  our  tariff, 
these  mills  hacl  to  close  down,  dismantle,  and  go  out  of  business;  and 
this  same  thing  will  happen  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  syn«licatcs  and 
large  companies  have  bought  up  large  areas  of  timber  land,  and  the 
mill  men  there  who  are  not  able  .to  buy  and  carry  large  timber  w- 
serves  and  buy  their  logs  and  hope  to  for  years  to  come,  will  be  dis- 
appointed and  find  that  they  will  have  to  go  out  of  business  jtist  as 
many  of  the  mills  in  eastern  Michigan  had  to  do,  miles-  our  dutv  on 
lumber  is  taken  off  in  a  way  which  Avill  bring  along  with  it  the  taking 
off  of  the  embargo  on  logs,  so  that  the.-e  snuiller  mills  can  get  their 
raw  material  from  Canada  at  renscmable  prices. 

Mr.  FoRDXEV.  Mr.  (lilbert,  you  say  you  are  manufacturing  in  Min- 
ii«-'»ta  and  will  have  to  go  out  of  business  in  a  short  time  for  the 
lack  of  timber? 

Mr.  (iiLBERT.  I  said  our  jobbing  business  would. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  about  your  manufacturing? 

Mr.  (tilbekt.  AVe  have  timber.  We  have  twice  as  much  capital  in- 
vested in  this  country  as  we  have  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  long  will  your  standing  timber  last  you,  with 
your  capacity? 

Mr.  GiLRERT.  All  of  ten  years. 

Mr.  FoRi>NEY.  When  you  go  out  of  business  you  would  like  to  go 
into  business  where  your  timber  is  in  Canada,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes;  or  in  this  country  where  we  can  bring  our  logs 
into  this  country. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  believe  if  we  remove  the  duty  on  lumber 
Canada  vriW  remove  her  embargo  on  logs? 

Mr.  GiuiERT.  I  hope  she  will.  She  did  not  have  an  embargo  before 
we  had  a  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  yes:  she  did. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Did  she? 

Mr.  FoRnxEY.  Yes:  we  have  always  had  a  duty  on  Canadian  lum- 
ber. 

Mr.  (iilbert.  But  there  was  no  embargo  on  logs.  They  did  not 
stop  the  logs  going  out.  The  logs  were  taken  to  Saginaw  and  Bav 
City. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  When  the  duty  was  placed  on  the  lumber  by  the 
Dingley  bill,  then  is  when  the  embargo  was  put  on  log'^?. 

Mr.  Gu.bert.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  meiin. 
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Mr.  FoRwxEY.  Because  Canada  wanted  Canadian  labor  and 
Canadian  manufacturers  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  in 
Canada;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Canada  putting  an  embargo  upon  logs  would  de- 
pend altogether  upon  the  construction  of  the  tariff.  It  could  be  ar- 
ranged K)  that  it  would  be  an  altogether  too  expensive  experiment 
for  her  bv  putting  a  higher  tariff  on. 

Mr.  Gilbert,   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  by  putting  a  maximum  tariff  on  logs? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  believe  that  the  Canadian  government  sells  its 
stumpage  to  the  highest  bidder;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  (jilbert.  The  vast  majority  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  the  timber  land  that  you  have  reference  to  in 
Canada  mainly  owned  by  the  government? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  If  Canadian  manufactured  lumber  was  admitted  free 
of  duty  in  this  country  it  would  increase  the  demand  for  the  Cana- 
dian stumpage,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  it  would;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Therefore  when  the  purchasers  went  to  bid  for  Cana- 
dian timber  they  would  pay  higher  prices,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Necessarily  some ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  that  all  of  the  benefit  would  not  go  to  the  con- 
sumer in  America,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  would  go  to  the  Canadian 
government  for  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  your  answer  to  that  ? 

Mr.  GiLBERr.  No,  sir;'  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I  think  the  mill 
man  in  America  would  still  have  the  chance  to  buy  some  raw  mate- 
rial, which  he  has  not  had  in  this  country,  and  in  years  he  will  not 
have  if  that  embargo  still  stays  on. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  you  have  already  stated  that  the  removal  of  the 
duty  would  increase  the  competition  by  Canadian  timber;  it  w^ould 
put  up  the  price  of  Canadian  timber,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  (jiiJiERT.  To  some  degree ;  how  much  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Gmnes.  And  to  the  extent  that  the  removal  of  our  duty  in- 
creased the  price  of  the  Canadian  government's  stumpage,  the  Cana- 
dian government's  stumpago  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  duty  and 
not  the  ultimate  consumer,  if  I  may  borrow  that  term? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  the  price  of  Canadian  stumpage  is  fixed  by 
statute.  It  is  a  certain  amount  in  each  province,  and  they  may  charge 
a  ground  rent. 

Mr.  Gatnes.  You  said  it  was  submitted  to  competition  and  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Now,  was  that  correct,  or  is  it  fixed  by  statute, 
a  fixed  amount? 

Mr.  Gn.BERT.  T  think  it  is  both- 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  minimum  is  fixed  by  statute. 

Mr.  GiLBKRT.  Yes.  sir.  I  think  it  has  been  on  a  tariff  w^here  the^' 
have  paid  bonuses,  and  those  bonuses  largely  accrued  to  speculators. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  is  no  minimum  fixed  on  Canadian  timber  that 
is  sold  at  public  auction,  except  the  Crown  land  dues? 
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Mr.  Gilbert.  No  ;  the  crown  land  dues  are  a  rent,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  There  is  no  minimum  fixed  on  stumpage  except  the 
crown  land  dues? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No ;  it  is  fixed  when  you  cut  your  timber. 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  That  is  the  crown  land  dues? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Then  there  is  a  rent  on  top  of  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEV.  I  am  talking  now  about  the  stumpage. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  When  you  buy  timber  in  Ontario  at  public  auction, 
you  buy  it  subject  to  the  payment  of  certain  crown  land  dues,  when 
the  timber  is  cut? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  dollar  or  $1.25,  or  whatever  the  case  may  be? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  there  is  no  other  minimum  but  that? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  They  have  had  to  pay  premiums  to  get  that  timber. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes ;  but  I  am  talking  about  a  statutory  fixed  value. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir ;  there  is  none. 

Mr.  Fordney.  There  is  none  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  The  other  witnesses  on  this  schedule  testified  that 
in  their  opinion  the  repeal  of  the  lumber  duty  would  not  immediately 
affect  the  price  of  lumber  to  the  retail  dealer. 

^  Mr.  Gilbert.  I  do  not  think  it  will.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any 
difference. 

Mr.  Boutell.  They  further  stated  that  it  would  give  stability  and 
steadiness  to  the  price. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  that,  in  the  third  place,  it  would  produce  as 
much  rise  in  the  price  of  lumber  in  the  future  as  would  tate  place  if 
the  tariff  had  not  been  repealed? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  would  you  say,  in  the  fourth  place,  as  to  the 
prospects  of  an  increase  in  the  future  with  the  tariff  repealed,  though 
not  as  great  as  it  would  have  been  with  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  it  would  be  more  a  condition  of  that  embargo 
on  logs  being  taken  off. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  there  is  not  very  much  sunlight  ahead  for 
my  ultimate  consumer  of  lumber,  even  with  the  repeal  of  the  tariff, 
in  the  steadiness  of  the  price? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  There  is  if  we  couple  with  that  repeal  of  the  tariff 
that  small  mills  can  get  material  elsewhere,  raw  material,  the  same 
as  a  gristmill  does. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  jou  think  there  is  any  prospect  of  the  Canadian 
government  ever  taking  off  that  embargo? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  I  could  not  say ;  but  if  the  duty  was  taken  off.  it 
should  be  taken  off  with  that  condition. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  standing  timber  in  this  country  is  owned 
largely  by  large  lumber  corporations  now,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  Canadian  government  refuses  to  sell  the 
fee,  but  sells  the  timber  to  the  highest  bidder  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting big  corporations  in  Canada  and  America  from  going  over  and 
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buyiiiff  and  owning  and  monopolizing  the  standing  timber?    That  i« 
the  policy,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No^  sir;  I  do  not  think  so;  because  you  can  buy  any 
amount  of  it  you  wish,  but  you  can  not  get  the  land. 

Mr.  Critmpacker.  But  you  can  not  buy  for  speculation? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes;  they  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  have  to  pay  an  annual  rental? 

Mr.  (ttlbert.  Yes;  but  those  leases  are  transferable.  Those  leasee 
are  bought  and  sold  on  the  market  every  day. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes ;  but  a  man  can  not  buy  Canada  timber  land  ? 
You  can  not  get  the  fee  title? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Xo;  he  pays  an  annual  rental. 

Mr.  Cri'^^fpacker.  lie  is  charged  up  with  an  annual  rental,  anyway. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes. 

Mr.  CrI' 3! packer.  So  that  speculators  can  not  invest  profitably  in 
Canadian  timl)er,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  it  for  a  future  rise  in 
value? 

Mr.  GiiJiERT.  I  do  not  agree  with  you.    They  do. 

Mr.  Critmpacker.  They  do? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes;  it  is  being  done  every  day,  with  great  profit. 
All  they  do  is  to  take  chances  that  they  can  get  rid  of  it  before  that 
lease  time  runs  out. 

Mr.  Crcmpacker.  If  the  tariff  w  as  taken  off,  the  small  dealer  would 
have  an  additional  market.  He  would  not  have  to  go  to  these  big 
lumber  corporations  in  America  who  now  have  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  standing  timber,  but  he  could  go  to  Canada  for  his  supply,  could 
he  not? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes:  provided  this  embargo  w^as  taken  off:  or  in 
other  words,  he  could  go  to  the  small  mill  men  who  buy  supplies  in 
Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  anv  monopolv  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir:  I  do  not  think  there  is  anv  such  thing. 

Mr.  Crumpac^ker.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  Ontario  the  govei'nment 
sells  an  option  on  the  land  and  gives  a  license  to  cut  to  the  following 
May  of  each  year,  and  will  extend  that  license  from  year  to  year 
upon  the  payment  of  the  $3  a  square  mile  tax. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  teiTns  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Crt  MP  acker.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent,  in  Canada,  a 
concx^rn  or  a  corporation  or  a  set  of  individuals  from  buying  all  the 
timl)er  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes;  they  can,  as  I  said. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  they  can  hold  it  f(U'  an  indefinite  time? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Well,  under  the  law  of  Ontario,  by  paying  the 
annual  tax  a  license  is  extended  to  the  first  of  the  following  May, 
each  year. 

Mr.  GiLBERi.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  law  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Crt'mpacker.  That  is  the  law  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  If  you  say  so,  of  course  T  presume  you  are  right. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  other  gentleman  want  to  be  heard  on 
this  schedule  in  favor  of  the  reduction  or  removal  of  the  duty:  if  so. 
we  will  hear  him  now\ 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  B.  WHITE,  OF  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Mr.  Wiim-:.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  am  a  manufacturer  from  Missouri  and  Louisiana.  For 
twenty-five  years  I  have  been  in  Missouri ;  fifteen  years  previous  to 
that  I  was  a  manufacturer  in  Pennsylvania.  If  I  was  a  better  law- 
yer I  do  not  know  but  I  should  demur  t/O  the  evidence  already  in,  and 
let  the  case  go  to  the  jury,  but  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  gentlemen 
were  a  tariff  commission  that  had  the  i)ower  to  listen  to  the  arguments 
that  come  in  from  time  to  time,  and  recommend,  and  had  power  to 
act :  but  I  have  faith  that  this  committee  will  hear  impartially  and 
render  a  ju.st  recommendation. 

I  have  listened  to  a  great  deal  that  has  been  said  on  this  side,  and 
I  think  it  likely  that  I  can  offer  some  explanations  to  make  the  situa- 
tion clearer  in  some  respects.  I  have  personally  always  been  in  favor 
of  protection  that  protects  both  capital  and  labor,  both  American  in- 
dustries and  American  labor,  and  that  protects  the  American  in- 
<lu.stries  because  it  protects  American  labor,  and  I  would  not  favor 
any  reciprocity  or  trading  of  tariff  schedules  between  ourselves  and 
any  other  nation  unless  this  country  received  a  fair  deal  in  behalf  of 
these  farmers  and  these  laborers.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  ask  that  in  the 
consideration  of  a  reduction  of  tariff  we  should  also  ask  that  we  be 
placed  upon  equal  conditions  with  the  nation  that  we  are  to  compete 
with.  If  that  is  done.  I  think  there  would  be  less  objection  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  as  it  now  stands.  I  believe  that  those  who  favor  free 
tirade  are  honest  in  their  views,  and  that  those  wlio  believe  in  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only  have  some  way  of  figuring  within  their  own  minds  a 
national  gain  as  a  whole,  as  a  result  of  letting  foreign  competition 
in  upon  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  those  who  believe  in  all 
three,  in  spots? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  then,  I  think  they  ai-e  to  be  excused  because  of 
local  conditions.  I  know  that  in  Missouri  we  had  a  United  States 
Senator  who  was  that  way.     He  always  voted  for  a  tariff  on  lead. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  he  got  in  all  sorts  of  hot  water,  t(X),  did  he  not? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  but  he  died  i*egretted. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  Yes;  I  know  he  did  die  regretted,  but  he  did  not  die 
regretted  on  account  of  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  but  it  showed  that  he  had  sympathy  with  his 
people. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  had  sympathy  for  about  one-thousandth  per  cent 
of  his  constituents  when  he  voted  that  way. 

Mr.  White.  That  is,  of  course,  from  a  view  point. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  know  it  is. 

Mr.  White.  Now,  the  American  manufacturer  pays  more  for 
what  enters  into  his  cost  than  does  his  Canadian  competitor,  as  in- 
flicated  by  the  following  duties: 

Band  saws,  10  cents  a  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem:  circular 
saws,  25  {x»r  cent;  crosscut  saws,  (>  cents  a  foot:  axes  and  other  tools, 
45  per  cent:  railroad  rail,  $7  a  ton;  band  iron  for  shingles  and  iron 
lies  for  hard-wood  flooring,  one-half  cent  per  pound:  leather  belting, 
*>5  |>er  cent ;  sisal  lath  yarn,  45  per  cent ;  hemp  rope,  45  per  cent ;  wire, 
IJ  cents  per  pound  (when  made  into  cable  an  additional  duty  of  1 
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cent) ;  mules  and  horses,  $30  a  head ;  mules  and  horses,  valued  over 
$150,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  wheat  flour,  25  per  cent;  wheat,  24> 
cents  a  bushel;  potatoes,  25  cents  a  bushel;  corn,  15  cents  a  bushel: 
barley,  30  cents  a  bushel ;  meats,  all  kinds,  canned  or  preserved,  25 
per  cent;  fresh  beef,  mutton,  or  pork,  2  cents  a  pound;  locomotive- 
and  parts,  35  per  cent ;  cars,  45  per  cent ;  wheels  for  cars,  li  cents  a 
pound;  wrought-iron  pipe  for  dry  kilns,  35  per  cent. 

Now,  that  is  a  big  item  which  enters  into  the  cost  of  a  plant. 

Mr.  CRrTMPACKER.  Is  it  your  theory  that  the  American  consumer 
pays  the  tariff — ^the  tax? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  it  he  pays,  but  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  it  would  not  be  there  if  it  was  not  intended  that  he  should 
pay  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes.   Then  the  consumer  of  lumber,  of  course 

Mr.  White.  You  mean  the  consumer  to  pay  the  tax  ? 

Mr.  Crump  ACKER.  Yes;  the  American  consumer.  I  understand 
that  is  the  argument  you  are  making  now  ? 

Mr.  White.  No;  I  thought  you  meant  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Crumpagker.  The  consumer  pays  the  tariff,  pays  the  tax:  that 
is  the  argument  you  are  making  now,  I  understand. 

Mr.  White.  I  mean  that  he  has  to  pay  a  portion  of  this  tax.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  of  it;  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  it  really 
applies.  T  do  not  suppose  that  wheat  is  exactly  25  cents  a  bushel 
higher  because  of  that  tariff.  I  do  not  suppose  that  perhaps  loco- 
motives are  exactly  35  per  cent  higher  because  of  that  tariff.  But  I 
do  know  that  it  has  an  effect,  and  I  do  know  that  if  we  have  to  com- 
pete we  will  have  to  add  this  expense,  a  goodly  portion  of  it,  to  the 
price  of  our  lumber  products.  It  enters  into  the  cost,  and  of  course 
we  will  have  to  add  it  to  the  price. 

Mr.  Crum PACKER.  So  that  for  the  same  reason  the  tariff  on  lumber 
makes  the  lumber  correspondingly  higher  to  the  consumer  in  the 
country? 

Mr.  White.  It  would  seem  to  make  it  correspondingly  higher,  or 
make  the  stumpage  less;  but  my  friends  on  the  other  side  have  been 
arguing  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference:  if  we  have  free  trade 
lumber  is  going  to  be  kept  up  just  the  same.  This  is  rather  an  anom- 
alous situation. 

Mr.  Clark.  Leave  those  arguments  out  and  let  me  ask  you  one 
question.  That  was  not  carried  to  the  legitimate  conclusion.  You  are 
arguing,  evidently,  or  you  would  not  have  been  citing  these  figui'es, 
that  the  tariff  on  these  articles  you  name  makes  the  expense  of  making 
lumber  higher.  Now,  what  I*  want  to  ask  you  is,  if  that  is  true,  as 
you  are  intending  to  make  the  impression  that  it  is  true? 

Mr.  White.   Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  when  you  clap  this  $2  tax  on  top  of  the  lumber, 
the  fellow  that  uses  the  lumber  pays  what  you  paid  and  then  $2  extra; 
that  is  right  ? 

Mr.  White.  Then  I  am  in  favor,  if  you  take  off  the  $2  tax,  of  tak- 
ing off  the  entire  tariff  on  everything  that  enters  into  the  lumber. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly;  j'ou  are  just  where  I  am.  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  difference,  if  that  is  your  position,  between  your  position 
and  mine. 

Mr.  White.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  free  trade,  then  we  stand  together: 
we  will  either  all  go  down  together  or  go  up  together. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Now,  nobody  is  talking  about  free  trade  and  nobody 
is  contemplating  free  trade.  The  difference  in  theories  is  that  on  one 
side  the  main  idea  is  protection  and  on  the  other  side  the  main  idea 
is  revenue.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question.  I  do  not  want  to 
interrupt  you  at  all.  Do  you  not  know  that  every  time  you  put  a  tariff 
on  an  article,  no  difference  whether  the  intention  of  the  man  that  puts 
it  on  is  to  get  revenue  out  of  it  or  to  get  protection  out  of  it,  the 
result  is  double,  unless  it  is  prohibitive,  and  that  you  get  revenue  and 
"that  you  get  protection,  whether  you  wanted  to  get  it  or  not  ?  Is  not 
that  true? 

Mr.  White.  Now,  I  am  in  favor  of  protection,  personally. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  are  in  favor  of  or  what 
I  am  in  favor  of.  Is  not  that  the  net  result  of  the  whole  perform- 
ance?    Say,  for  instance,  I  am  a  tariff- for-revenue  man. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  willing  to  put  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent  on  some- 
thing or  other. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  a  protectionist  in  theory,  and  you  want  to 
put  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent  on  there  for  protection  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes, 

Mr.  Clark.  When  you  get  your  25  per  cent  on  and  I  get  my  25 
per  cent  on  they  have  a  double  result,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Unless  it  is  prohibitive? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  unless  it  is  prohibitive.  We  get  the  benefit  of 
the  tariff  and  we  get  the  benefit  of  the  revenue.  For  instance,  take 
the  lumber  that  comes  in  now  from  Canada.  I  think  it  amounted  in 
duties  last  year  to  something  like  $3,000,000.  That  is  a  protection  of 
$2,  and  we  get  $3,000,000  in  revenue  in  addition  to  that  protection. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  cut  the  tariff  down  to  $1.  In  your  judg- 
ment would  the  Government  get  more  total  revenue  out  of  the  lumber 
business  than  it  is  getting  now  ? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  it  might  not  get  any  more ;  it  would  depend  alto- 
gether upon  conditions — upon  the  local  conditions  of  the  local 
markets. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  would  not  enough  lumber  come  in  to  disturb 
you  people  in  holding  the  market  level,  would  there? 

Mr.  White.  We  are  not  making  any  money  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  there  are  so  many  multi- 
millionaires in  the  lumber  business  then? 

Mr.  White.  They  did  not  make  it  manufacturing  lumber. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  did  they  make  it  at  ?     I  would  like  to  find  out. 

Mr.  White.  With  all  due  respect,  I  would  like  to  put  you  on. 
[Laughter."]  I  can  cite  my  own  experience.  I  began  manufacturing 
lumber  when  I  was  21  years  old,  and  I  have  been  manufacturing  it 
ever  since,  and  I  have  not  made  any  millions.  Those  who  have  made 
money  in  the  luml:)er  biisineps,  I  think,  have  made  it  on  stumpage. 
TTie  man  who  bought  his  lumber,  who  bought  his  stumpage,  to  manu- 
facture to-day,  did  not  make  anything  but  a  reasonable  profit.  If 
Jou  expect  to  make  some  money  in  manufacturing  lumber,  you  will 
ave  a  good  opportunity  now,  because  you  can  buy  your  stumpage  and 
anybody  can  start  right  in;  but  you  will  not  make  any  great  amount 
of' money — ^you  will  not  make  any.     Under  present  conditions  you 
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would  not  make  any.  But  if  you  buy  more  than  you  need  for  to-day, 
and  you  buy  enough  to  last  you  for  fifteen  years,  you  will  go  along 
and  make  a  little  money  off  of  your  commissary  and  a  little  money 
off  of  your  blacksmith  shop,  and  yon  Avill  live;  and  the  last  ten  years 
your  timber  will  advance,  possibly,  so  that  you  will  get  out  with  a 
good  big  fortune.  It  is  on  the  stumpage  it  has  been  made;  it  is  on 
the  natural  rise. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  the  conclusion  is  that  the  entire  protection  is  to 
the  owner  of  the  stiuni>age? 

Ml*.  White.  It  is  to  the  stumpage  and  also  to  the  manufacturer. 
If  I  am  manufacturing  luml^er  1  have  got  to  compete.  I  have  got 
to  sell  my  stumpage.  I  am  buying  my  stumpage  of  yon  gentlemen, 
and  then  I  have  ^ot  to  sell  it  to  compete  with  Canada. 

Mr.  Clark.  Right  in  connection  with  that,  do  you  know  of  any 
set  of  men  in  the  United  States  who  are  less  in  need  of  protection 
than  these  people  that  are  dealing  in  stumpage? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  I  think  that  if  they  go  to  manufacturing  lumber 
at  the  present  prices  of  stumpage,  they  need  protection,  considering 
the  market. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  very  moment  they  go  to  manufacturing  they  get 
into  another  business? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;   that  is  right. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Xow,  Brother  Hill's  question  w^as,  w^hether  really  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  tariff  of  $2  were  not  the  stumpage  men.  You 
said  yes,  largely. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  ask  you  the  question  if  they  do  not  need  protection 
less  than  nearly  anybody  else  in  America. 

Mr.  White.  I  have  to  pay  pretty  high  for  stumpage.  I  will  admit 
that  I  would  like  to  get  it  lower. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wiiy,  certainly  you  w^ould. 

Mr.  White.  I  would.  If  there  w^as  some  w  ay  of  getting  it  lower, 
and  then  I  could  sell  my  product  a  little  higher,  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  do  it.  ' 

Mr.  Clark.  But  if  you  could  get  it  lower  you  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  sell  your  product  a  little  lower? 

Mr.  White.  I  would  w  ant  everything  else  lower.  I  would  want 
the  entire  cost  of  production  lower. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  like  everybody  else;  you  want  everything  you 
can  get. 

Mr.  White.  C/crtainly;  and  then  I  would  w^ant  equal  conditions 
with  mv  competitors. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  us  suppose  a  case.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to 
happen  at  all,  but  suppose  that  the  committee  and  Congress — we 
simply  advise  Congress — should  cut  down  the  tariff  one-half  on 
every  one  of  thevse  articles  you  use  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber, 
could  you  not  afford  to  put  down  the  price  of  lumber  a  little  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  could  not,  a  bit.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  I  will 
tell  you  that  last  year,  in  1007,  which  was  the  most  prosi>erous  year 
we  have  had,  yellow-pine  lumber  averaged  $14.02  a  thousand.  Last 
May  I  had  a  fire  at  one  of  the  mills  I  am  interested  in  in  I^uisiana, 
and  it  burned  up  6,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  a  large  amount  of  it  upper 
grades  that  was  in  the  shed,  and  burned  up  some  of  my  lower  graaes, 
and  we  sent  for  the  insurance  adjusters.     The  insurance  adjusters. 
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three  of  thenu  came  down  there  and  they  said,  *'  Mr.  A\Tiite,  we  want 
i<>  settle  with  you.  AVliat  is  the  cost  of  this  hnnber?  Now,  what  is 
the  cost?  Figure  it  up.  What  did  your  stumpage  cost  you,  and  what 
did  it  cost  to  manufacture?  We  are  going  to  settle  upon  the  cost."  I 
said,  *'  Xo;  I  thougfht  you  were  going  to  settle  upon  the  market  price. 
As  a  matter  of  principle,  I  am  going  to  insist  that  you  settle  on  the 
market  price,  but  I  believe  that  if  you  pay  me  cost  there  will  not  be 
very  much  difference.''  We  sat  doWn  and  figured  it  out  both  ways, 
and  the  insurance  adjusters  paid  us  for  our  loss,  and  there  was  only  a 
few  dollars  difference  between  the  cost  and  the  market  price  last 
May. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  could  outfigure  them. 

Mr.  WniTi':.  A  man  that  can  outfigure  an  insurance  man  is  a  good 
one. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  he  is.    That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  the  drop  in  price  of  that  lumber? 

Mr.  White.  The  drop,  I  think,  has  been  about  $4  a  thousand — it 
had  dropped  down  clear  to  cost. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  was  the  price  befoi'e  the  drop? 

Mr.  White.  Why,  I  think  that  we  got  at  one  time  last  summer 
alHHit  $16.  The  uppers  dropped  about  $4,  and  I  think  that  the 
lower  grades  dropped  something  like  $3.  At  any  rate,  with  our 
kind  of  lumber  that  runs,  say.  '20  per  cent  uppers  oV  25  per  cent  up- 
pers, the  actual  cost  of  the  lumber  was  about  $13,  and  they  paid  us  $13 
on  our  loss,  and  the  market  w  as  al)out  $13,  or  a  few  cents  over. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  made  money  in  1907. 

Mr.  White.  Nineteen  hundred  and  st^ven  was  a  good  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  previous  to  that,  how  many  years, 
made  moneys 

Mr.  White.  Lumber  began  to  go  up  a  little  in  1897,  and  Ave  had 
about  ten  years  of  verv  prosperous  times.  I  think  that  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill  went  into  effect  in  July,  1897. 

The  Chairman.  And  since  1907  there  has  U^en  a  general  disturb- 
ance of  business  and  a  poor  market  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  People  did  not  build,  and  could  not  build? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Lumber  was  a  glut  in  the  market  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  went  down  l)elow  the  normal  price? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  gentleman  from  Mi.ssouri  asked  you  a  little 
while  ago  if  the  tariff  on  lumber  was  cut  in  two  what  would  be  the 
result.  There  would  be  one  of  two  things  happen  if  the  tariff  or 
dutv  on  lumber  was  cut  in  two :  it  would  either  seriously  interfere 
with  the  revenues  of  the  (lovernment,  or  it  would  increase  imports, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  White.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEV.  Neither  of  which  is  desirable  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  White.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoRi>NEY.  You  spoke  of  the  high  rate  of  duty  which  you  pay 
on  articles  that  vou  use  that  go  into  the  prmluction  of  lumber. 

Mr.  White.  Ves. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  rate  of  protection,  ad  valorem,  on  your 
product  compared  with  those  things  that  you  purchase? 

Mr.  White.  About  11  per  cent,  as  against  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  will  give  you  the  figures  here,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  this  go  in  the  record. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  ffovemment  reports  for  the  last  five  years  diow 
on  imported  lumber  the  rate  is  13.02  cents  protection,  based  on  the 
value  of  the  lumber  when  imported. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  product  in  the  United 
States  that  has  as  little  protection  as  lumber? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  riot,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Or  any  product  which  has  anywhere  near  as  small 
protection  ? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  that  needs  as  little? 

Mr.  White.  I  really  think  that  the  lumber  manufacturer  as  a 
manufacturer  has  made  less  money  than  the  manufacturer  in  the 
United  States  of  almost  any  other  article. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  the  tariff  on  machinery  that  you 
use  to  make  lumber  in  this  country. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  buys  the  same  ma- 
chinery from  this  country,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  White.  Not  always,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  general  rule? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  that  he  buys  the  best  machinery,  and  he  gets 
it  here,  some  of  it,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  He  buys  it  generally  from  this  country,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  White.  I  expect  he  buys  his  sawmills  from  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  White.  His  sawmills,  I  think,  he  buys  from  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  has  to  pay  the  tariff  on  that  machinery  to 
get  it  into  Canada? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  per  cent? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  what  the  per  cent  is. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  as  well  off  in  that  respect  as  you  are, 
is  he? 

Mr.  White.  He  is  better  off  on  the  entire  material  that  goes  into 
the  manufacture,  the  permanent  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  Take  sawmills.  We  will  not  go  beyond  that  item 
on  this  question. 

Mr.  White.  In  regard  to  the  sawmill,  I  think  that  if  the  tariff 
was  off  lie  would  get  his  raw  material  in  Canada,  of  course  he  can 

fet  that  in  cheaper.     But  we  have  the  skilled  labor  on  this  side,  and 
expect  he  would  buy  his  mills  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  do  not  seem  to  make 
myself  understood. 
*Mr.  White.  Well,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  buy  your  sawmills  in  this  country  to  manu- 
facture here? 
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Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Canadian  buys  his  sawmills  in  this  country 
and  imports  them  into  Canada? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  pays  the  duty  on  them  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  how  much  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  pays  the  duty,  whatever  it  is? 

Mr.  White.  I  expect  so. 

The  Chairman,  if  he  pays  the  duty,  he  is  so  much  worse  oflF  than 
you  are,  as  far  as  the  sawmill  case  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes ;  I  see.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  you  know  of  any  agricultural  product  the  pro- 
ducer of  which  has  as  little  protection  to-day  as  the  manufacturer  of 
lumber  has  on  his  product? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Canadian  pays  more  or  less 
than  you  do  for  the  same  things  that  you  buy  for  manufacturing 
your  product  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not.  The  statistics  are  here,  and  I  think  they 
-will  be  shown  by  others. 

Mr.  Pou.  On  that  proposition  you  can  not  answer? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  operated  in  Canada.  I  have 
confined  my  operations  to  American  timber. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  am  not  speaking  of  timber.  You  enumerated  a  lot  of 
things  there  that  you  say  you  have  to  pay  a  tariff  on. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Pou.  Take  the  sawmills  and  sawmill  supplies  and  machinery. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Canadian  pays  more  or  less 
than  you  do  for  the  same  things? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not.  I  know  that  on  a  gi'eat  deal  of  this  that  is 
imported,  iron  link  chains  and  iron  shoes  and  nails  and  spikes  and 
things  of  that  kind,  he  gets  in  his  supplies  free  of  duty  from  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  am  speaking  of  the  ^Vmerican  manufacturer. 

Mr.  White.  Of  the  American  manufacturer?  I  do  not  know 
whether  his  duty  is  lower  or  higher  than  ours. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  duty;  I  am  speaking  of  the 
price  he  has  to  pay. 

Mr.  White,  1  do  not  know  whether  the  price  he  has  to  pay  is 
lower  or  higher. 

Mr.  Por.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Conclude  your  statement. 

Mr.  White.  In  regard  to  oak  lumber,  some  one  was  inquiring  about 
oak  furniture.  You  can  buy  any  amount  of  oak  lumber  in  the  South 
at  $2  stumpage,  and  oak  lumber  is  as  a  drug.  I  am  interested  in 
three  mills  now  that  are  shut  down  because  we  can  not  sell  our  oak 
lumber. 

The  sawmill  man  has  always  followed  the  settlements  and  manu- 
factured lumber  for  the  country  and  the  growing  towns,  while  the 
farmere  all  around  him  were  rolling  their  timber  into  log  heaps  and 
burning  it  to  make  way  for  fields  of  corn  and  meadows.  Nearly  all 
farmers  made  their  own  log  buildings,  and  they  even  split  their 
walnut  into  rails.     T  mention  this  because  we  are  accused  of  destroy- 
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ing  the  forests;  but  the  himber  manufacturer  has  always  cut  his  top 
log  and  always  cut  jiist  as  much  as  he  had  a  market  for  and  as  much 
as  he  could  sell,  and  as  a  manufacturer  he  has  just  followed  along 
the  settlements  and  sold  his  luml)er  when  he  could  sell  it,  so  a^s  to 
induce  the  consumer  to  buy  it  instead  of  putting  up  log  buildings, 
and  when  the  railroads  came  along  and  went  far  into  the  mterior  and 
opened  up  the  prairies  of  the  West,  then  it  occurred  to  some  one  that 
he  could  make  some  money  by  buying  stumpage — ^buying  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ahead  as  an  investment — and  they  did  so,  and  their 
money  has  been  made  off  of  the  stumpage.  The  man  that  went  along 
and  simply  bought  his  timber  from  day  to  day  or  from  year  to  year 
did  not  make  much  money,  as  I  have  said  before. 

The  pledge  made  in  the  Chicago  convention  on  June  18th  last, 
and  since  reiterated  by  President-elect  Taft,  for  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  so  as  to  impose  such  duties  as  shall  equalize  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  home  and  abroad,  and  provide  a  reasonable  profit  for 
American  industries,  especially  recognizing  the  needs  and  Avelfare  of 
wage-earners  generally,  holds  no  fears  for  the  lumber  manufacturer. 
The  lumber  industry  can  appeal  to  that  pronouncement  and  indorse 
the  sentiment,  as  will  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  labor- 
ers who  form  the  great  army  of  workers  in  lumber.  If  the  entire 
protective  policy  ot  the  United  States  were  to  be  abandcmed  to  free 
trade  the  lumbermen  would  have  no  argument  to  present,  but  since 
protection  as  well  as  revenue  is  to  remain  the  basis  of  our  system 
of  imposts  the  lumber  trade  feels  that  its  stand  in  behalf  of  at  least 
the  present  rates  of  duty  is  impregnable  to  any  attack. 

The  degree  of  protection  to  limiber  is  now  far  below  the  average 
as  compared  with  other  protected  items  in  the  tariff  schedule.  I 
think  it  is  equivalent  to  not  more  than  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
rough  luml^er,  while  the  average  on  dutiable  articles  imported  into 
this  country,  I  am  told,  is  about  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  And  if 
rates  are  to  \>e  reduced  because  some  articles  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  manufacture  and  agriculture  are  now  found  to  l>e  too  highly 
protected  certainly  lumber  is  not  among  them. 

If  it  be  the  policy  to  readjust  the  rates  relative  to  the  needs  of  each 
industry,  according  to  the  dex'laration  made  in  Chicago  before  re- 
ferred to,  so  as  to  yield  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  producers, 
then  might  lumber  well  ask  for  a  higher  rate.  Under  no  conceiv- 
able theory  excepting  that  of  free  trade  can  the  luml)er  tariff  be 
lowered  or  removed. 

I  am  told  that  the  duties  received"  from  lumber  imported  from 
British  North  America  into  the  United  States  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  were  about  $8,000,000  and  were  much  lower  than  in  previous 
years.  The  schedule  of  values  of  sawed  imported  lumber  show  that 
it  is  chiefly  the  lower  grades  of  Canadian  lumber  that  are  exported 
to  the  United  States. 

This  will  be  giving  us  more  of  these*  grades  to  consunu*,  making  it 
necessary  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  leave  far  more  of  his 
poorer  grades  to  rot  in  the  Avoods.  To  the  Canadian,  or  to  the  Ameri- 
can who  owns  stumpage  in  the  British  possessions  in  the  Bahamas,  or 
in  Mexico,  a  reduction  in  the  duty  would  be  welcome,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the  American  manufacturer  and 
to  the  American  workman.    The  upjier  grades  of  lumber  take  care  of 
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tlieniselves,  and  find  markets  all  over  the  world,  and  no  revi»^ion  of 
tariff  is  asked  on  their  account,  but  the  lower  grades  are  found  in 
the  same  tree,  and  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  better  grades,  and  the 
dangler  to  be  feared  is  the  production  of  a  surplus  supply  of  lower 
•Trades.  In  the  interest  of  forest  conservation  it  is  necessary  to  ^lill 
further  increase  the  proportion  of  lower  grades.  This  can  not  be  don'e 
if  more  of  these  grades  are  to  be  dum[KHl  in  upon  us,  as  a  result  of 
tariff  reduction. 

I  went  over  into  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago  rnd  I  sr.w  20  or  80 
>hiiigle  mills  at  work.  1  drove  '20  or  30  miles  into  the  coinitry,  and  I 
saw  these  mills  working  on  the  stumps  of  tree.-^  thai  had  been  cut,  some 
of  them,  twenty  yeai-s  ago,  and  the  shingles  were  all  made  by  those 
mills  from  logs  and  stumps — dowui  timber  and  stumps.  There  is  a 
sav^ing  to  this  generation  and  to  future  generations  if  we  can  so  con- 
serve the  waste  that  is  going  on  and  use  it  and  let  the  standing  timber 
grow.  I  think  that  the  shingle  manufacturer  of  the  Pacific  coast  will 
naturally  object  to  any  system  of  reduction  that  will  prevent  his 
slaving  his  own  timber — the  down  timber  and  the  stumps. 

Mr.  I»N(JwoRTH.  I  would  like  to  a^k  the  exact  technical  ilefinition 
of  the  word  *'  stumpage." 

Mr.  WhitEv  It  means  the  amount  of  standing  timber  that  w^ill 
make  a  thousand  feet  of  lumber.  In  regard  to  the  present  prices  of 
himl)er,  the  manufacturers  do  not  know  that  I  have  this  little  slip, 
and  I  am  going  to  leave  it  here  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  A  retail 
manufacturer  sent  out  an  inquiry  the  other  day  for  prices  on  lumber 
delivered  on  a  i^BJ-cent  rate,  and  lO  ditferent  mills.  !(>  different  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  who  manufacture  tlie  same  kind 
of  lumber — yellow  pine — replied,  and  1  have  the  result  here.  They 
have  all  bid  on  that  bill  ot  lumber,  and  their  bids  run  from  $1  to 
$3.50  jDer  thousand.  This  simply  shows  that  there  is  not  any  agree- 
ment among  lumber  men. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  not  know  of  any  trust  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  of  any  trust,  and  the  manufacturer^ 
when  they  see  that,  if  they  do  see  that  in  print,  will  be  surprised, 
because  it  was  a  retail  dealer  that  sent  this  out,  and  it  shows  the 
great  variation  of  prices. 

Mr.  Pou.  Did  he  send  it  out  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  informa- 
tion to  use  in  this  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  he  did  not.  He  is  interested,  I  think,  a  littli 
more  on  the  other  side.  He  has  been  over  there  all  summer,  and  he 
has  some  retail  yards,  and  he  wanted  to  buy  this  lumber,  and  he  is 
interested  in  a  mill  that  I  am  interested  in,  and  so  he  gave  this  to  me. 
He  said:  "  Just  look  here;  just  see  what  a  difference  there  is.  I  do 
not  want  my  name  used,  and  I  am  just  going  to  cut  my  letter  head  off, 
but  you  can  see  what  a  difference  there  is  on  the  26^  cent  rate  on  the 
same  kind  of  lumber." 

In  regard  to  laths,  Mr.  Clark  called  attention  to  that.  I  want  tc 
say  something  about  the  cost  of  laths  and  the  present  market  price 
up  in  Mr.  Clark's  district  to  the  retailer.  The  present  price  of  laths 
delivered  in  Mr.  Clark's  district,  in  that  part  of  Missouri  and  all  up 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  is  $3.05  a  thousand,  10  bundles,  and 
it  costs  $1.40  a  tnousand  to  manufacture  those  laths  and  put  them  on 
the  cars.  The  freight  on  those  laths  is  just  $1.15  a  thousand.  One 
dolLu-  and  fifteen  cents  and  $1.40  would  make  $2.55.  The  difference 
between  $2.55  and  $3.05  leaves  just  50  cents.  There  is  just  50  cents 
profit  on  those  laths. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Fifty  cents  profit  to  the  wholesaler? 

Mr.  White.  Fifty  cents  profit  to  the  wholesaler  provided  he  doe<^ 
not  ask  anything  for  his  timber. 

Mr.  Clark.  Provided  he  does  not  ask  anything  for  his  timber? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  the  timber  in  a  thousand 
laths  would  cost  anybody  a  dollar  and  forty  cents,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  mean  to  say  that  it  costs  a  dollar  and  forty  cents  a 
thousand  to  manufacture  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  certainly ;  counting  the  cost  of  the  timber  in. 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  the  cost  of  manufacturing  them,  tying  them 
into  bundles,  running  them  through  your  dry  kiln  and  drying  them, 
and  loading  them  on  the  cars,  is  a  dollar  and  forty  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  For  a  thousand  laths. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  for  a  thousand  laths. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  retailer  got  $2.95  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  his  rake-off? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  I  would  not  wonder. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  not  any  way  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  some- 
where between  the  fellow  that  owns" the  stump  and  the  man  that  buvs 
it  at  last,  that  somebody  will  not  gouge  him  somewhere  along  the 
road  ? 

Mr.  White.  The  retail  man  is  generally  your  neighbor. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  He  lives  right  in  your  town,  and  you  will  have  to  deal 
with  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  will  do.  [Laughter.]  Now,  I  wanfc 
to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions.    Mr.  Fordney  asked  you  if  all 
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other  agricultural  products  were  not  protected  more  than  lumber. 
If  a  man  ten  years  ago  paid  $7.50— that  is  the  highest  figure  I  have 
heard  named  here  to-day — for  an  acre  of  stumpage,  and  for  any 
reason,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what,  the  value  of  that  acre 
has  gone  up  to  $30  or  $40,  do  you  think  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be 
held  up  so  high  as  to  enable  him  to  sell  that  stumpage  at  this  price 
that  is  coming  to  him  in  these  years? 

Mr.  White.  As  long  as  we  permit  the  farmer  to  buy  his  land  at 
$1.25  an  acre — ^his  wheat  land— and  there  is  a  tariff  on  wheat,  and  he 
sells  that  land  for  $50  an  acre  in  the  same  time  that  lumber  has  been 
increasing  in,  I  think  it  is  as  fair  for  the  lumberman  as  it  is  for  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  does  not  get  any  more  for  his  wheat  when  the  land 
is  $50  an  acre  than  when  it  is  $1.25  an  acre. 

Mr.  White.  He  has  got  to  be  governed  by  the  market. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes.  lou  and  I  are  both  Missourians,  and  both,  I 
think,  interested  in  the  State. 

Mr.  WnrrB.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Clabk.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  much  we  differ 
about  politics. 

Mr.  White.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  put  in  your  list  of  expenses  that  you  made  up  of 
what  you  had  to  pay  in  making  lumber  the  tariff  on  mules  over  a 
certain  value. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  tariff  on  nuiles  does  not  keep  Mexican  mules  and 
^cnib  mules  from  competing  with  Missouri  mules,  does  it? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know.  There  are  a  great  many  mules  raised 
in  Missouri.     That  is  a  mule  State. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Yes;  the  best  mule  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  not  have  a  pair  of  these  Mexican  mules  to 
use  in  your  himber  business  if  the}^  would  make  you  a  present  of  them, 
would  you?     You  could  not  afford  to  u^^e  them. 

Mr  White.  I  would  rather  have  Missouri  mules. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  pair  of  Alissouri  nmles  would  be  worth  six  pairs 
of  Mexican  mules. 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  but  Missouri  can  not  furnish  all  the  mules. 

Mr.  Clark.  Xo;  but  they  raise  mules  also  in  Tennessee  and  several 
other  States. 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  but  they  have  the  smaller  grades  of  mules,  and 
they  will  do  in  logging  and  they  use  them  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  but  the  reason  T  asked  you  that  was  because  you 
put  that  in  as  a  part  of  your  expenses,  as  an  excuse — I  do  not  mean  it 
offensively — for  putting  up  the  price  of  lumber. 

Mr.  White.  No;  I  gave  vou  part  of  that  as  the  cost  of  lumber. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  of  that  goes  into  the  cost  of  lumber,  but  I 
say  this :  If  we  are  going  to  give  the  farmer  his  lumber  free  of  duty 
he"  must  give  us  the  same  conditions  that  prevail  on  the  other  side, 
where  we  compete,  and  take  off  the  duty  on  these  other  articles. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  took  the  mule  feature  of  it  as  a  glaring  feature. 
If  there  was  absolute  free  trade  in  mules  the  mules  raised  in  Mexico 
or  anywhere  else  could  not  compete  with  the  best  American  mules. 

BIr.  White.  No. 
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Mr.  Clark.  They  are  the  best  kind  of  mules. 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  but  they  raise  mules  in  other  places.  Now,  a^^ 
to  the  cost  of  the  lumber  to  the  farmer,  the  other  side  in  presenting 
their  case.  I  think,  showed  that  they  were  verj^  much  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  there  would  be  any  lowering  of  the  prices. 

Mr,  Clark.  You  are  not  in  doubt  about  it,  are  you? 

Mr.  White.  I  believe  this:  That  it  would  lower  prices  or  we  would 
have  to  cut  down  some  on  expenses  if  we  ran  our  mills. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  cut  down  on  stumpage,  at  least,  would 
you  not? 

Mr.  Whiti-:.  I  do  not  control  the  stumpage.  The  other  fellow  con- 
trols the  stumpage, 

Mr.  Clark.  1  Know;  but  if  the  stumpage  men  can  not  sell  their 
logs  they  are  out. 

Mr.  White.  1  do  not  know.  They  may  hold  it  for  future  genera- 
tions.   But  you  (*ould  not  make  them  sell  their  stumpage. 

Mr.  Ci^vRK.  You  say  in  days  gone  by,  when  you  and  I  were  boys 
in  the  tobacco  belt,  they  cut  up  this  fine  timber  and  burned  it.  and 
made  rails  out  of  walnut  trees,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  That  i> 
true.  I  have  been  engaged  in  that  kind  of  business,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  myself. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  because  these  j^eople  wasted  the  timber  when 
there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  timber,  that  is  no  rea-^on  why  we 
hhould  go  on  waiting  what  little  we  have  left  ? 

Mr.  White.  No,  sir;  and  that  is  the  reascm  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
tariff  that  will  protect  the  timber;  so  that  T  can  pick  up  the  last  log 
in  the  woods  and  bring  it  in  and  manufacture  it  into  something  that 
will  pay  the  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  about  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  and  the  President 
and  all  these  statesmen  who  are  talking  so  nnich  about  preserving  our 
forests? 

Mr.  WniTK.  They  have  not  heard  me  talk,  [Laughter.]  I  have 
the  honor  of  being  on  that  forest  conservation  committee. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  am  T. 

Mr.  White.  You  and  1  will  get  tog(»ther  and  we  will  try  to  convert 
each  other. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  read  a  while  ago  the  platform  of  the  Republican 
party  on  the  (|uestion  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  What  is  your 
construction  of  that,  that  that  pledge  is  to  revise^  the  tariff  upward 
or  downward  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  the  intention  is  to  revise  it  in  accordance  with 
just  the  way  it  reads.  I  read  it  just  as  they  put  it.  I  do  not  know. 
T  think  they  were  simply  to  guannitee  a  fair  profit  to  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Por.  Kevision  means  some  change  ? 

Mr.  Whiit..  Some  change.  It  means  an  equitable  change,  so  that 
it  will  insure  a  fair,  reasonable  profit  to  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Poi'.  I  would  like  for  you  to  indicate  one  schedule  which  in 
vour  opinion  can  be  revised  by  reducing  it  downward?  I  want  to 
hear  somebody  come  in  here  and  tell  us  something  that  there  can  be 
a  little  reduction  in. 

Mr.  White.  Of  course  T  woidd  say  at  once  I  would  like  to  have 
leather  reduced,  l>ecause  leather  belting  costs  us  a  great  deal.  We 
are  paying  at  every  mill  we  have  $'2,000  a  year  now  to  keep  up  our 
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belting.  I  would  like  to  have  that  reduced.  I  could  go  over  the 
schedule  and  I  could  reduce  a  whole  lot  of  things. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  would  like  to  tear  you  name  those  things,  if  you  do  not 
object. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  what  a  horizontal  reduction  would 
mean,  but  I  would  like  to  see  a  great  many  things  that  I  use  reduced, 
of  course.    That  would  be  a  selfish  proposition. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  White.  It  would  be  a  selfish  proposition. 

Mr.  Pou.  One  of  them  would  be  leather? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  other  thing  do  you  think  can  be  reasonably  re- 
duced? 

Mr.  White.  I  expect  lath  yam,  and  wire  rope,  and  everything  of 
that  kind.    I  am  not  in  favor  of  tampering  with  the  tarirf. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  the  pledge  is  already  made  that  it  must  be  tampered 
with,  in  some  way 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  Before  I  could  pass  on  what  would  be  just  to 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  I  would  want  to  see  their  pay 
rolls,  to  see  their  cost  and  how  much  they  paid  their  labor,  and 
what  their  raw  material  cost  them,  and  how  much  capital  they  had 
invested.  I  might  do  injustice  to  a  man  if  I  said  that  I  wanted  to 
have  the  duty  taken  off  of  sisal  lath  yarn,  or  rope,  or  any  other 
article  here.  I  would  want  to  examine  into  his  business  before  I 
could  say.  And  you  gentlemen  are  going  to  do  that.  You  are  going 
to  summon  those  men  here  before  you,  just  as  you  have  summoned  us. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Almost  everybody  who 
has  been  in  here  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  reducing  this  thing  upward, 
and  I  wanted  to  get  at  your  view  of  some  articles  that  could  be  re- 
duced downward. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  looked  that  matter  over. 
I  have  not  pried  into  other  people's  business.  I  have  been  looking 
at  the  lumber  business,  and  I  presume  there  are  a  great  many  lumber- 
men here  who  feel,  conscientiously  feel,  that  they  ought  to  have  a 
higher  tariff  on  some  articles.  But  I  am  not  asking  it.  I  am  willing 
to  get  through  this  period  of  hard  times  that  we  have  had  for  the 
past  year  and  start  in  anew  without  embarrassing  ourselves  any 
xurther,  without  any  further  consideration  of  the  tariff.  This  is  a 
very  inopportune  time  to  take  up  this  revision,  with  industries  almost 
prostratea  by  the  panic  which  we  have  had  in  the  past  year.  I  think 
if  we  are  going  to  consider  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  or  its  revision, 
it  would  come  oetter  at  some  other  period  of  our  history. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  the  Republican  platform  in 
that  plant,  then  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  am  in  favor  of  you  gentlemen  getting  together  ac- 
cording to  that  plank  and  examining  into  the  profits,  and  if  you  find 
that  any  manufacturer  is  making,  by  reason  ot  the  tariff,  more  profit 
than  he  is  reasonably  entitled  to,  cutting  it  down;  and  if  it  strikes 
lumber,  I  am  willing  to  cut  it  down. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  we  let  the  tariff  stay  as  it  is,  will  there  be  any 
difference,  in  your  opinion,  in  the  price  of  the  lumber  to  the  con- 
snimers  on  the  plains  in  the  West,  as,  for  instance,  in  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Kansas^     Will  there  be  any  difference  in  the  price  from 
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what  there  would  be  if  the  tariff  was  left  as  it  is,  and  if  so,  what 
difference? 

Mr.  White.  I  will  say  this.  Ndw^  if  ^ere  is  to  be  a  reduction  in 
the  tariff,  and  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  lumber  at  the  mills  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  there  will  be  relief  felt,  of  course,  on  the 
prairies  and  elsewhere  by  the  consumer,  providing  it  is  true  that 
Canadian  lumber  is  going  to  be  put  in  here  cheaper  than  we  are 
now  manufacturing  lumber ;  but  it  is  not  going  to  be  felt  directly. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Then,  if  that  is  the  case,  the  consumer  there  will 
get  some  benefit  in  the  price? 

Mr.  White.  He  will  in  time. 

Mr.  Eandell.  If  that  is  not  the  case,  then  the  lumber  producer, 
the  lumber  dealer,  would  not  lose  anything;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  I  do  not  imagine  that  that  $2  is  all  going  to 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  I  asked  you  if  it  would 
benefit  him  or  not. 

Mr.  White.  It  may  benefit  him  some;  I  expect  it  will;  I  expect 
that  it  will  be  dividea  up  along  the  line,  and  he  will  get  a  little  of  it. 

Mr.  Eandell.  I  will  ask  you  this:  Has  he  not  been  getting  the 
worst  of  it  very  much  in  the  last  seven,  eight,  or  ten  years  in  the 
price  of  lumber?     You  speak  about  a  square  deal.    Answer  this 

auestion :  Has  he  been  getting  a  square  deal  on  the  price  of  lumber — 
ae  builder  in  the  plains  of  Texas? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  will  make  myself  understood,  then. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Has  he  been  getting  his  lumber  at  a  proper  price 
on  the  basis  of  a  square  deal,  the  basis  you  want  to  operate  on? 

Mr.  White.  I  will  answer  you  in  this  way :  I  think  he  has  been  get- 
ting it  on  the  basis  of  a  square  deal,  unless  he  has  been  imposed  upon 
by  tlie  retail  lumber  man.  Now,  even  if  he  paid  that  whole  $2,  even 
if  he  had  done  that,  which  he  has  not,  and  never  will,  that  would  not 
amount  on  30,000  feet  of  lumber,  which  is  the  amount  that  would  go 
into  an  average  house,  to  but  $C0,  and  he  does  not  build  but  one  house 
in  a  lifetime. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  not  hurt  the  lumberman,  then,  to  knock  the 
tariff  off?  If  it  would  not  help  the  consumer  it  would  not  hui-t  the 
lumberman,  would  it? 

Mr.  White.  The  retail  dealer,  you  mean  ?  It  would  not  hurt  the 
retailer  any.    It  is  the  manufacturer  it  would  hurt. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  it  not  hit  the  stumpage? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  monopoly  in  reference  to  lumber  is  principally 
on  the  stumpage  ? 

Mr.  Wiiii-E.  1  do  not  believe  it  is  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  men,  and  are 
they  not  mostly  wealthy  men  and  corporations? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  there  are  a  very  few  wealthy  men  and  corpora- 
tions. It  seems  that  there  are  a  great  many  of  them,  because  they  are 
in  the  limelight,  but  it  is  something  that  is  being  held  by  the  farmers 
all  over  the  country.    I  am  buying  stumpage  of  the  farmers  now. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  not  the  farmers  got  the  stumps  and  you  have 
got  the  lumber? 
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Mr.  White.  They  have  got  the  stumpage.  I  am  buying  now  in 
Louisiana  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  In 
Shannon  County  I  bought  25,000  acres  this  past  year,  right  in  Shan- 
non County. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  a  square  deal?  When  we  strike  a  duty 
here  which  is  practically  prohibitive,  and  no  competition  can  come  in 
from  abroad  and  no  revenue  is  derived  by  the  Government,  do  you 
think  that  is  an  indication  that  that  duty  is  too  high — that  it  needs 
adjustment  downward? 

Mr.  White.  If  you  are  in  for  a  tariff  for  revenue,  of  course  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff  may  be  too  high;  but  sometimes  you  may  get  thmgs 
cheaper  under  a  prohibitive  tariff,  by  home  competition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Possibly  by  keeping  on  for  a  great  number  of 
years  you  may  build  up;  but  take  the  consumer  of  to-day,  and  not 
waiting  for  the  years  to  come  to  work  out  the  problem,  do  you  not 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  a  square  deal  when  you  strike  a  tariff  duty  that 
is  prohibitive  and  allowing  no  goods  to  come  in  whatever,  and  the 
Government  is  deriving  no  revenue,  to  adjust  that  downward?  Do 
you  not  think  that  is  the  place  to  readjust  downward? 

Mr.  White.  I  would  not  favor  a  prohibitive  tariff.  We  have  not 
had  one  in  regard  to  lumber.    That  has  been  a  low  one. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  not  speaking  in  regard  to  lumber.  That  is 
not  prohibitive. 

Mr.  White.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  regard  to  that  belting;  you  would  like  to  have 
cheaper  belts? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.    I  use  a  good  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  New  England  brethren  want  the  tariff  taken  off  of 
hides. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  they  have  not  so  far  been  willing  to  agree  to  take 
it  off  your  belting  and  shoes  and  boots  and  harness. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  they  could  be  induced  to  agree  to  put 
down  not  only  the  price  of  your  belting,  but  of  shoes  and  boots  and 
harness,  and  everything  that  you  use? 

Mr.  White.  You  will  have  to  labor  with  those  fellows. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  been  laboring  with  them  for  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  needed  protection  in  the  lower  grades, 
the  lowest  grades,  of  lumber? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  are  the  lower  grades  imported,  per 
thousand  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  been  suffering  in  our 
markets  from  the  lower  grades  from  Canada,  but  if  the  $2  was  taken 
off,  I  think  we  would  suffer  from  those  lower  grades.  That  is  the 
reason  they  want  the  duty  off. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  of  the  lower  grades  imported  now  ? 

Mr.  White.  I  think  that  what  is  brought  in  here  is  chiefly  lower 
grades. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  in  this  country  of  the  low  grades 
we  would  get? 

Mr.  White.  No.  2  common  ? 

The  Chairman.'  And  No.  3  common? 
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Mr.  White.  No.  3  common  is  about  $6  at  our  mill.  No.  2  common 
is  about  $8  at  our  mills,  and  it  is  costing  us  more  to  manufacture  it 
now.    We  are  not  making  any  money  on  those  grades. 

The  Chairmai^.  So  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  30  or  40 
per  cent? 

Mr.  White.  Yes.  It  is  a  plain  proposition.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  you  do  not  want  to  let  that  cheap  lumber  come  into  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  30  or  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  White.  The  freight  is  in  their  favor.  It  costs  us  34  cents  a 
hundred  to  get  our  lumber  up  to  Canada  or  into  Buffalo,  and  they 
will  get  it  into  Buffalo  for  6  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  they  will  from  some  points.  Go  a  lit- 
tle further.  As  to  the  duty  paid  on  machinery,  the  Canadian  duty 
on  sawmills  and  things  of  that  kind  is  30  per  cent  on  sawmills  built 
in  this  country.  Of  course,  I  do  not  agree  with  that  theory,  that 
whenever  there  is  a  tariff  on  an  article  the  whole  tariff  is  added  to 
the  price. 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  claim  that,  but  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  it  often  is. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  none  of  it  is  added,  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  competition. 

Mr.  White.  The  whole  of  the  tariff  on  steel  wires  is  not  added. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  let  us  go  off  onto  steel  wires.  We  want 
to  get  through  with  the  lumber  schedule. 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chair3ian.  As  to  sawmills,  there  are  a  number  pf  factories 
making  that  machinery  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  competition  there? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  low  price,  comparatively? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  is  a  question  whether  any  of  that  would 
be  added  to  the  price,  or  if  any,  a  very  small  part  of  it? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  machinery  being  made  in  this  country  and 
exported  into  Canada,  then,  is  subject  to  the  30  per  cent  duty,  with  no 
competition  in  Canada? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  for 
that  part  of  their  machinery? 

Mr.  White.  Yes ;  I  expect  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  railway  equipment,  and  that  is  used  largely, 
the  duty  on  that  is  35  per  cent  m  Canada? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  they  have  a  disadvantage  there^ 
having  no  manufacture  of  that  class  of  machinery  there,  have  thev 
not? 

Mr.  White.  In  England  they  manufacture  and  bring  it  over  into 
Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Yos;  in  England,  but  they  seem  to  import  that 
machinery  from  the  United  States,  and  if  they  manufacture  and  bring 
from  England  they  pay  a  duty  on  that.  Somebody  pays  a  duty  when 
it  is  brought  from  England. 
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Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  what  the  duty  is  between  Canada  and 
England. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  per  cent  reduction  of  duty,  so  that  instead 
of  35  per  cent  it  would  be  28  per  cent.  There  would  not  be  much 
choice.  Now,  those  things  would  help  to  make  up  for  the  freight  to 
Buffalo,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  they  would  help. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  about  pay  rolls.  I  am  glad  you  men- 
tioned that.  We  are  glad  to  look  at  pay  rolls,  and  if  you  will  com- 
mence right  here  and  send  your  paj^  rolls,  say  one  for  each  year  for 
the  last  three  years,  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee,  or  make  a 
copy  if  you  do  not  want  to  send  the  originals,  and  send  us  a  copy,  we 
will  accept  those  copies  and  take  your  word  for  it  that  you  have 
made  an  honest  copy,  if  you  do  not  want  to  send  the  originals. 

Mr.  White.  I  will  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  will  send  the  figures  as  to  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  laborers,  we  will  take  your  word  for  that. 

Mr.  White.  We  are  proud  of  our  pay  rolls  in  Missouri. 

The  Chairman.  This  schedule  is  the  only  one  appearing  now,  and 
the  question  is  whether  there  shall  be  a  reduction  on  this  schedule. 
The  other  schedules  will  be  taken  up,  and  there  will  be  questions  on 
the  other  schedules,  but  we  want  to  get  the  information  more  than 
anything  else.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Going  back  to  laths,  you  spoke  of  the  price  which 
they  sold  for  in  our  friend's  district,  $3.05,  leaving  a  profit  for  stump- 
age  to  the  manufacturer  of  50  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  White.  Not  a  profit;  no.    I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  but  stumpage.  Just  answer  as  to  stumpage. 
It  was  $2.50  a  thousand  for  stumpage  for  the  timber  in  the  laths? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  price  of  stumpage  in  Louisiana  to-day  is  far 
above  that? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Further,  the  gentleman  asked  you  about  the  reduc- 
tion of  cost  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  case  of  low  prices,  you  said  you  would  have  to 
curtail  expenses  or  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  would  commence  with  labor 
first  of  all,  because  labor  more  lai'gely  enters  into  the  cost  of  a  prod- 
uct than  any  other  one  thing? 

Mr.  White.  Yes ;  we  should  have  to.  We  would  hate  to  do  it,  but 
we  would  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  right;  the  labor  enters  more  largely  into  the 
cost  than  anything  else? 

Mr.  White.  Yes :  80  per  cent  of  it  is  labor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  gentleman  asked  you  whether  or  not  the  con- 
sumption of  lumber  would  be  greater  when  the  price  was  low  than 
when  it  is  high.  Compared  with  agricultural  products  in  1890,  is 
it  not  true  that  the  average  American  is  consuming  more  wheat  to- 
day at  the  high  price  that  it  brings  than  he  did  in  189G,  when  it  was 
50  cents  a  bushel? 
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Mr.  White.  I  have  understood  that  that  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  what  is  true  'of  those  articles  is  quite  likely 
true  of  every  other  article  produced  in  the  country. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  does 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir ;  it  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  are  far  more  prosperous  under 
a  hiffh  protective  tariff  than  we  ever  were  under  a  low  tariff? 

]yfr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  buying  stumpage,  did  you  ever  figure  on  the  quan- 
tity of  laths  you  would  get  out  of  it,  or  did  you  not  buy  stumpage 
on  the  basis  of  the  lumber  you  cut  from  the  logs,  and  were  not  the 
laths  made  entirely  from  the  wastage  in  making  the  lumber? 

Mr.  White,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  lath  is  a  by-product  entirely? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  50  cents,  however,  you  have  got  to 
charge  up  to  your  mill,  and  you  have  got  it  there,  and  your  machin- 
ery and  expense.  . 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  but  it  is  practically  a  surplus  product,  over  and 
above  the  merchantable  lumber  in  the  logs? 

Mr.  White.  Yes ;  unless  you  can  get  50  cents  out  of  it  you  are  not 
making  any  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  how  it  figures  out  that  if  a  thing  is 
shipped  into  Canada  the  Canadian  tariff  is  added  to  the  price,  but 
if  it  is  shipped  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  or  from  anywhere 
else  into  the  United  States  our  tariff  is  not  added  to  the  price! 
What  is  the  reason  that  that  thing  does  not  work  both  ways,  going 
and  coming? 

Mr.  White.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  you. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  on  the  competition,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  it  depends  on  whose  ox  is  gored. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  on  whose  ox  is  gored,  exactly.  That  is 
the  difficulty  with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  mentioned  that  when  these  sawmills  were 
shipped  into  Canada  they  would  have  to  add  35  per  cent  of  Canadian 
duty  to  the  price  of  the  sawmill,  and  therefore  the  American  sawmill 
man  had  that  much  advantage  over  the  Canadian  sawmill  man? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  ask  you  if  the  Canadian  tariff  is  added  to  our  articles 
when  we  ship  them  into  Canada,  how  do  you  figure  it  out  that  the 
American  tariff  is  not  added  to  the  foreign  articles  when  they  are 
shipped  into  America  ? 

Mr.  White.  The  sawmill  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  took  the  sawmill  as  an  illustration  of  the  whole 
thing. 

Mr.  White.  Yes ;  it  hapi^ens  to  be  made  more  largely  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  with  the  tariff  off  the  danger  would  be  of 
the  importation  of  low-grade  lumber? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  that  the  kind  of  lumber  that  is  principally 
used  in  improving  the  farms  on  the  plains  of  the  West? 
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Mr.  White.  It  is  largely  cheap  lumber;  but  we  have  not  got  a 
market  for  all  of  it  now. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  w^anted  to  refer  again  to  Mr.  Clark's  experience 
with  these  laths,  because  it  is  interesting  as  typical  of  the  complaint 
which  is  made  by  all  the  producers  of  lumber  who  do  complain.  I 
understand  that  you  sell  to  the  retailer  in  his  district  at  $3.55? 

Mr.  Wkfte.  I  think  it  was  $3.05  for  laths,  now,  in  his  district 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Three  dollars  and  five  cents? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  out  of  that  you  get  what? 

Mr.  White.  Fifty  cents. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Without  pretending  to  say  what  a  fair  profit  is  for 
a  retailer,  if  we  allow  for  the  retailer  the  same  profit  as  the  manu- 
facturer gets,  we  would  have  the  retailer  making  50  cents  a  thousand 
if  he  sold  those  laths  at  $3.55  a  thousand? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Afr.  BouTELL.  Then  when  Mr.  Clark  paid  $6  a  thousand,  he  was 
paying  to  the  retailer  $2.45  excess  profit? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Over  and  above  the  50  cents? 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  Clark  bought  those  laths  at  a  time  when  laths  went 
up.  There  was  a  time  when  we  asked,  delivered  at  that  point,  $4.50. 
I  think  there  was  about  six  months  when  you  could  not  get  a  lath  in 
white  pine,  you  could  not  get  a  lath  anywhere  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  there  was  just  a  boom  for  laths,  and  they  went  up  to  that 
price.    I  think  $4.50  was  what  we  got  for  laths  for  about  six  months. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  in  June  and  July  of  1907. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  right ;  that  was  the  time  when  laths  were  up. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Very  well ;  if  you  were  selling  them  then  at  $4.50  to 
the  retailer  at  a  50  cent  profit,  and  we  allowed  him  50  cents  profit, 
that  would  be  $5,  while  the  retailer  would  be  getting  a  dollar  a  thou- 
sand profit  over  and  above  the  profit  which  the  wholesaler  made  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  other  words,  if  this  is  typical  of  the  experience  of 
men  who  are  buying  lumber  at  retail,  then  the  high  price  is  not  due 
either  to  the  tariff  or  to  a  lumber  trust — that  excess  $1.  That  was 
simply  due  to  the  retailer  getting  all  he  could  get  out  of  it? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  that  was  it.    It  was  a  local  condition. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Another  thing.  You  spoke  of  a  small  house,  and  the 
amount  of  saving  to  be  made  in  the  building  of  a  hou^^e,  provided  the 
whole  $2  could  be  carried  forward  to  the  farmer  who  built  the  house? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  would  be  allowing  about  30,000  square  feet  for 
a  house? 

Mr,  White.  Yes;  25,000  to  30,000  feet  of  lumber  in  a  house  that 
would  cost  $2,000. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  would  be  a  good  five  or  six  room  cottage  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  if  the  duty  were  repealed  and  we  could  carry 
forward  to  the  ultimate  consumer  the  difference  would  be  $C0? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  we  should  suppose  that  in  the  ordinary  channels 
of  commerce  half  of  it  went  to  him,  that  would  be  $30? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  That  the  farmer  in  Mr.  Randell's  district  or  the  m^ 
chanic  in  my  district  could  save  on  the  building  of  a  house  $30? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  difference  of  $60  would  make  a  considerable  differ- 
■ence  in  the  number  of  houses  built  in  the  United  States,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  White.  It  would  depend  on  what  the  farmer  was  getting  for 
wheat 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  farmer,  but  about  the  man 
that  builds  the  house. 

Mr.  White.  It  has  not  proved  so  in  my  experience.  When  things 
are  high  there  is  more  building  going  on ;  the  country  is  more  pros- 
perous. If  you  put  lumber  clear  down  you  do  not  increase  the  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  everything  else  was  left  as  it  is;  let  us  take  the 
extreme  illustration,  and  you  cut  down  lumber  so  that  it  reduces  the 
price  of  an  ordinary  house  of  five  or  six  rooms  $60,  will  not  that  in- 
crease largely  the  number  of  houses  to  be  built  in  the  United  States  f 

Mr.  White.  If  everything  else  in  the  country  is  prosperous,  it 
might  have  that  influence;  but  when  a  man  gets  ready  to  build  a 
house  he  builds  a  house,  and  he  does  not  let  $50  stop  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  you  and  I  would j  but  there  are  thousands  of 
people  that  count  every  cent  that  goes  into  a  house  before  they  start 
building. 

Mr.  White.  If  there  was  going  to  be  a  horizontal  reduction,  and 
everything  taken  off,  I  do  not  thinlt  we  would  have  anything  to 
complain  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  want  to  substitute  a  tariff  commission 
for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  ?  Just  give  us  a  plain,  candid 
answer. 

Mr.  White.  I  just  have  so  much  confidence  in  you  gentlemen  that 
I  just  wish  you  could  fix  it  and  not  call  on  us  fellows  at  all.  I  think 
if  you  investigated,  as  you  are  now  doing,  we  could  rely  on  your 
judgment  entirely. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EDWARD  HINES,  OF  CHICAGO,  REPRESENT. 
ING  THE  EDWARD  NINES  LUMBER  COMPANY. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  appearing  before 
you  in  rather  a  dual  position,  directly  representing  several  phases 
of  the  lumber  business.  In  the  first  place,  our  company  is  largely 
a  buyer  in  the  lumber  jobbing  business,  our  main  yards  being  locateJi 
in  Chicago.  We  have  purchased  lumber  in  Canada,  in  the  Georgian 
Bay  district,  from  the  Soo  to  Owen  Sound,  large  quantities  of  lum- 
ber, during  the  period  of  the  duty  of  $1  P^r  thousand,  during  the 
period  when  the  duty  was  entirely  taken  off,  and  later  when  the  duty 
was  made  $2  a  thousand.  The  Georgian  Bay  district  has  a  peculiarly 
advantageous  position,  owing  to  the  rivers  entering  the  bay  at  a 
number  of  points,  so  that  the  logs  are  very  cheaply  transported  to  the 
mills.  The  mills  are  all  located  on  the  bay,  directly  accessible  by  the 
cheap  water  transportation  to  the  great  distributing  points  of  Tona- 
wanda  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  Ohio;  Detroit  and 
Saginaw,  Mich.;  Chicago,  111.;  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  great  gate- 
ways for  shipping  to  the  immense  consuming  districts  of  New  York, 
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Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the  Middle  West.  Lumber  can  be 
transported  to  these  gateways  at  an  average  of  $1.75  per  thousand. 
These  places,  besides  being  great  distributing  railway  shipping  points, 
are  directly  the  largest  consuming  cities  of  lumber  in  this  country, 
both  in  the  building  line  and  the  cutting  up  into  the  various  factory 
lines  for  boxing  and  crating  material.  This  territory  comes  in  direct 
competition  with  the  hemlock  from  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  and  with  the  various  woods,  like  yellow  pine,  poplar,  and 
^m,  from  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  subject  to  transportation  charges 
alone  of  from  $5  to  $10  per  thousand,  as  against  $1.75  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Subject  to  how  much? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Subject  to  a  difference  in  favor  of  Canada  of  $1.75  by 
water  as  against  $5  to  $10  per  thousand,  probably  a  maximum  of  $10 
I>er  thousand,  by  rail  in  this  country.  By  actual  experience  and  statis- 
tics the  importation  of  lumber  from  Canada  in  both  volume  and 
value  per  thousand  feet  has  increased  most  extensively.  In  1898  the 
United  States  imported  from  Canada  353,000,000  feet,Valued  at  $9.91 
a  thousand  feet.  In  1907  there  was  imported  practically  three  limes 
that  amount,  or  924,000,000  feet,  at  about  100  per  cent  increase  in 
value  per  thousand  feet. 

Mr.  Hell.  In  making  your  comparison  between  $1.75  freight  by 
water  from  Canada  and  the  $10  rate  by  rail  transportation  m  the 
United  States,  you  are  making  the  comparison  between  two  different 
kinds  of  lumber,  are  you  not — ^yellow  pine,  and  white  pine  from 
Canada? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Where  do  you  get  vour  white  pine  in  the  United  States 
at  $10  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Wc  are  manufacturing  at  four  large  mills — at  Ashland, 
Wis.;  at  Iron  River,  Wis.;  at  Mason,  Wis;  and  at  Hay  ward,  Wis. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  does  not  cost  any  $10  a  thousand,  does  it? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  said  from  $5  to  $10  a  thousand.  To  put  the  lumber 
from  Hayward,  Wis.,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  by  rail,  rough  lumber,  costs 
about  $7  per  thousand.     To  Detroit  it  costs  about  $6.50  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Hill.  By  rail  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mn  Hill.  Why  do  you  not  put  it  there  by  water? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Those  points  are  located  away  from  the  Lakes.  To  put 
it  there  by  water  you  would  be  obliged  to  ship  first  to  the  lake  ports 
and  pay  a  rail  rate,  then  an  unloading  charge,  then  a  reloading 
charge,  and  then  a  water-transportation  charge,  making  it  almost 
the  same. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  one  case  lumber  from  Canada  is  in  the  rough  and  in 
the  other  case  it  is  delivered  by  rail  here  dressed ;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No  ;  I  am  citing  a  c^ase  of  both  in  the  rough.  If  you 
dress  it  in  the  United  States  it  costs  a  further  charge. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  the  Canadian  lumber  all  made  on  the  coast? 

Mr.  Hikes.  It  is  all  made  on  the  coast.  What  they  call  the  Ontario 
district  lumber  is  made  absolutely  on  Georgian  Bay,  on  the  water. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  comes  through  by  wator? 

Mr.  Hikes.  That  comes  through  by  water,  all  of  it, 

Mr.  Clark.  That  can  not  possibly  la^^t  long,  can  it? 
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Mr.  Hikes.  Yes ;  I  think,  in  a  conservative  way,  that  what  they  are 
manufacturing  in  the  Georgian  Bay  district  has  a  life  of  at  least 
fifty  years  ahead  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  part  of  the  Georgian  Bay  district  is  a  hun- 
dred or  200  miles  from  Georgian  Bay. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Those  rivers  extend  from  100  to  200  miles  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  of  the  timber  in  the  Georgian  Bay  district  does  not 
grow  so  close  to  navigable  waters  that  you  can  roll  the  logs  down 
and  raft  them  down,  does  it? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Nature  has  given  Georgian  Bay  very  peculiar  advan- 
tages. There  are  a  number  of  streams,  at  least  15  or  20,  that  run 
into  the  lake  from  a  distance  of  100  to  300  miles  north,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  those  streams  ranges  all  the  way  from  10  to  30  miles. 
The  timber  is  taken  over  to  one  stream  or  the  other  stream. 

Mr.  Clark.  Instead  of  having  the  most  fortunate  country  on  earth, 
we  seem  to  have  the  most  unfortunate  one  about  everything. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  all  the  lumber  manufactured  in  the  Georgian 
Bay  district  is  manufactured  right  on  the  bay,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  All — all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  it  all  continue  to  be  manufactured  there? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Naturally;  nature  has  so  arranged  the  situation  that 
the  cheapest  way  to  transport  logs  is  by  water.  The  water  flows  to 
the  lake,  and  the  logs  will  almost  naturally  float  down  to  the  lake  at 
a  very  small  cost. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  was  true  at  Bay  City  and  Saginaw  as  long  as  the 
logs  lasted,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  have  many  rivers  in  Georgia  on  which  timber 
grows,  but  we  have  no  such  situation  as  that,  because  they  are  15 
miles  apart.  A  tramway  has  to  be  built  to  carry  the  logs  out,  and 
that  is  a  large  part  of  the  railway  cost. 

Mr.  HiNES.  But  up  north  that  is  done  in  the  winter  time,  with  snow 
and  ice  roads,  at  practically  no  cost;  while  down  south  the  yellow 
pine  will  not,  in  all  cases,  float.    Up  north  our  pine  timber  floats. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Our  pine  will  float,  too. 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes ;  to  some  extent.    There  is  some  difference  in  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  never  saw  a  pine  log  sink  yet 

Mr.  HiNES.  Does  not  the  great  extra  cost  in  transportation  from 
our  mills  to  the  respective  places  above  named,  and  the  large  increase 
in  the  importation,  warrant,  in  a  most  reasonable  way,  that  our  in- 
dustry should  have  protection?  And  would  it  not  be  a  mistake  to 
give  Canada  further  advantages  by  considerably  lowering  the  present 
tariff?  Our  business  is  the  largest  purchaser  of  farm  foods  and 
farm  products  of  any  industry  in  this  country,  and  needs  assistance 
at  your  hands  in  the  way  of  maintaining,  if  not  increasing,  the  present 
tariff.  The  present  tariff  is  only  one  for  revenue,  and  is  not  one  of 
sufficient  size  to  be  called  protection,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tariff  on 
many  articles  like  iron  and  steel,  which  enter  into  the  manufacturing 
lines  and  are  direct  competitors  with  us. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Right  there,  do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  you  are  here 
advocating  a  revenue  tariff  on  lumber,  and  that  you  do  not  care  any- 
thing about  the  protective  part  of  it? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir;  absolutely  on  the  contrary.  We  are  here  ad- 
vocating a  protective  duty  for  this  industry. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  say  this  is  not  one. 

Mr.  HiNES.  In  our  judgment  it  is  not,  as  compared  with  other 
articles  that  enter  into  direct  competition  in  our  building  lines,  like 
steel.  We  say  that  an  average  of  11  or  12  per  cent  is  not  a  protective 
duty  as  compared  with  other  articles  having  from  40  to  60  per  cent 
in  comparison. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  it  is  a  comparatively  protective  duty? 

Mr.  HiNES.  That  is  what  the  facts  show ;  yes. 

For  the  past  several  years,  as  the  supply  of  some  kinds  of  lumber 
has  decreased,  a  mistaken  opinion  has  become  prevalent  among  many 
people.  It  has  been  stated  broadly  that  the  supply  of  lumber  has 
greatly  decreased,  when  really  only  certain  kinds  have  been  decreas- 
ing, which  has  had  the  effect  of  influencing  the  consumer  to  use  other 
kinds  practically  as  suitable  for  the  ordinary  purposes  as  they  have 
been  using  white  pine  for  and  thus  giving  value  to  what  was  con- 
sidered useless.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  average  farmer  and  car- 
penter and  box  factory  would  not  use  anything  but  soft  white  pine, 
even  for  the  ordinary  common  framing  lumber.  As  it  became  harder 
to  get  and  more  expensive,  necessity  compelled  him  to  look  into  the 
suitability  of  Norway  pine,  which  at  that  time  had  no  commercial 
value.  I  remember  distinctly  of  first  introducing  Norway  in  the 
Middle  West  twenty-five  years  ago,  going  so  far  as  to  carry  samples 
of  it  worked  to  bevel  siding  and  flooring,  and  showing  that  it  would 
take  paint  and  answer  practically  the  same  purposes  as  white  pine. 
We  even  furnished  railroad  companies  sufficient  samples  in  the  wav  of 
roofing  and  siding  to  build  cars,  thus  introducing  it,  and  now  it  is 
used  exclusively  for  framing  and  for  car  siding  and  roofing  and  for 
most  purposes  where  white  pine  was  formerly  used  exclusively. 

Further  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  past  ten  years.  Hem- 
lock has  been  gradually  introduced  in  tlie  place  of  Norway  pine, 
until  now  it  is  being  manufactured  in  large  quantities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin ;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
for  many  purposes  it  does  equally  as  well  as  many  other  woods, 
That  has  brought  into  the  market  timber  that  formerly  had  no  com- 
mercial value  and  kept  alive  mills  and  towns  that  for  many  years 
were  supported  by  the  pine  industry. 

The  hemlock  stumpage  at  the  present  time  is  netting  the  manu- 
facturer from  $2  to  $3,  selling  at  the  mill  points  for  from  $11  to  $13 
j>er  thousand.  The  difference  of  from  $8  to  $0  consists  entirely  of 
charges  for  labor  and  supplies.  Our  lumber  industry  pays  out  more 
for  horses?,  for  the  food  tor  the  horses,  and  for  the  food  supplies  for 
men  than  is  paid  out  in  wages. 

Take  the  duty  off  lumber,  and  where  would  the  value  of  hemlock 
stumpage  go?  The  manufacturer  would  not  realize  anything,  and, 
necessarily,  unless  he  could  reduce  the  price  of  labor,  the  industry 
would  have  to  go  out  of  business.  Considering  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  put  this  lumber  in  the  market  is  from  $4  to  $0,  as  com- 
pared to  $1.75  in  Canada,  you  must  appreciate  his  competition  and 
the  importance  of  giving  this  great  industry  some  protection. 

There  are  at  least  2i)0  mills  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturing:  hemlock  to-day.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  only 
employment  offered  in  these  territories,  the  men  being  employed  in 
the  woods  in  the  winter  time  and  in  the  smniuor  time  in  the  sawmills 
and  yards.    All  are  great  buyers  from  our  home  farmers. 
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There  is  still  considerable  pine  timber  located  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  estimated  at  20,000,000,000  feet.  The  State  has  been  sell- 
ing timber  for  from  $7  to  $11  per  thousand  on  the  stump.  Add  to 
this  the  cost  of  operating,  place  lumber  on  the  free  list,  and  the  manu- 
facturer would  be  in  a  most  serious  position  in  endeavoring  to  sell 
his  product  in  any  of  the  large  cities  or  consuming  districts,  all  of 
which  are  reached  by  cheap  water  transportation  from  Canada. 
Labor  in  this  country  has  become  educatea  to  a  high  standard  of 
living,  and  even  under  the  terribly  depressed  conditions  of  the  past 
-year  it  has  been  next  to  impossible  to  get  it  to  take  anything  less. 
jDuring  the  last  year  the  value  of  most  kinds  of  lumber  decreased  25 
per  cent,  but  labor  did  not  decrease  over  7^  per  cent,  amounting  to 
about  25  to  35  cents  per  thousand  feet,  while  lumber  declined  $3 
to  $5  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Has  not  a  large  percentage  of  that  price  come  back, 
though  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir ;  not  yet 

Mr.  Griggs.  None  of  it  has  come  back  yet? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Some  kinds  of  lumber  to-day  have  increased  probably 
5  per  cent ;  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  material  advance. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Has  not  yellow  pine  increased  from  $4  to  $6  a  thou- 
sand ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not.  I  should  say  yellow  pine  has 
increased  on  an  average  of  about  5  per  cent.  That  would  mean  from 
50  cents  to  $1.50  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  they  tell  me;  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  IIiNES.  No ;  our  selling  price  would  not  average  over  a  dollar 
per  thousand  higher  than  during  the  lowest  period  of  last  year;  and, 
buying  in  Chicago,  we  have  not  as  yet  paid  over  a  dollar  a  thousand 
for  anything  in  excess  of  the  low  price  of  last  year. 

A  new  feature  in  the  past  five  years  has  come  greatly  to  the  front 
by  the  manufacture  of  yellow  pine  in  the  Southern  States,  which  in 
volume  now  exceeds  any  other  kind  of  lumber  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, and  very  largely  exceeds  the  amount  of  pine  lumber  that  was  ever 
produced  in  the  North  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  production. 
Last  year  this  industry  reached  13,000,000,000  feet,  as  compared  with 
3,250;000.000  of  pine.*  This  lumber  is  fast  taking  the  place  in  the 
markets  of  all  other  kinds  of  pine  and  hemlock,  and  is  becoming  the 
universal  material  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there.  In  the 
case  of  yellow  pine  intended  for  structural  work,  there  is  no  competi- 
tion with  the  Canadian  lumbers,  is  there?  They  do  not  compete 
at  all? 

Mr.  HiNES.  They  do,  absolutely.  You  can  buy  Norway  pine  in 
Canada  to-day  at  a  basis  of  from  $13  to  $14  per  thousand.  We  pur- 
chased last  summer  in  the  neighborhood  of  20.000.000  feet  at  from 
$12  to  $13.50  a  thousand  in  Georgian  Bay.  The  freight  was  from 
$1.50  to  $1.871 ;  take  $1.75  as  the  average.  The  duty  of  $2  would  make 
it  $3.75 — an  average  of  $13  in  Canada,  which  would  make  it  $16.75 
in  Chicago.  Take  yellow  pine  from  the  South,  and  you  are  up  against 
the  26-cent  freight  rate.  In  the  rough  it  weighs  about  4^  pounds, 
costing  about  $11.50  to  freight  it  alone.  That  would  leave,  at  the  mill 
points,  about  $7  a  thousand  for  your  timber. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  if  the  Norway  pine  is  a  competitor  in  the 
same  field  that  the  yellow  pine  occupies,  how  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  yellow  pine  ox  the  South  goes  into  Canada  and  comes  in 
competition  with  it? 

Mr.  HiNES.  That  is  a  very  small  percentage — ^not  over  6  per  cent 
of  the  amount  produced ;  and  that  is  only  extremely  large  timl3er  and 
heart  stock.  But  to  get  that  heart  stock  you  have  got  to  cut  the  bal- 
ance of  the  log  into  something  else  and  sell  it.  You  have  got  to  cut 
your  top  logs,  your  branches,  and  your  side  logs,  and  it  has  got  to  be 
put  in  other  markets. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Hines,  do  you  think  that  the  tariff,  in  order  to  be 
a  protective  tariff  (which  you  say  you  think  you  ought  to  have), 
ou^ht  to  equalize  the  difference  in  freight  between  Canada  and 
Chicago  and  the  southern  pine  freight  rates  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  I  do  not  say  it  ought  to  entirely;  but  I  say  that 
to  attempt  to  reduce  it  would  mean  placing  the  lumber  industry,  in 
this  country  at  a  still  greater  disadvantage  than  it  occupies  to-day. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  proposition  that  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  in  New  England,  we  can  get  the  southern  pine 
cheaper  from  the  South  than  we  can  get  lumber  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that.  You  can  not 
ship  yellow  pine  from  the  South 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  talking  about  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes;  North  Carolina — ^you  can  not  ship  North  Caro- 
lina lumber  to  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton any  cheaper  than  you  can  ship  New  Brunswick  spruce  and 
hemlocK  to  those  same  markets. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  comparing  it  with  Canada  lumber.  It  is  cheaper 
than  that ;  it  is  cheaper  than  Ottawa  lumber  and  Georgian  Bay  lum- 
ber. 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  in  the  New  York  markets — and  I  was  there  on 
Tuesday — ^you  can  buy  Canada  spruce  to-day  cheaper  than  you  can 
buy  yellow  pine. 

Mr.  Hill.  For  how  much? 

Mr.  Hines.  Cheaper  in  price  than  you  can  buy  southern  pine. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  spruce  come  in  competition  with  yellow 
pine? 

Mr.  Hines.  Oh,  yes.  In  the  ordinary  building  material  the  spruce 
is  just  as  good  for  joists  and  scantling  and  for  sheathing  and  for  lath 
and  purposes  of  that  kind ;  it  is  exactly  equal  to  the  yellow  pine. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  a  great  deal  better? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  I  want  to  speak  in  a  conservative  way.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  better.  It  does  not  contain  the  sap;  but  in  a  con- 
servative way  it  is  as  good. 

The  cost  of  transporting  the  lumber  from  the  South  to  the  con- 
sumer to  the  market,  above  referred  to,  averages  from  $7  to  $10 
per  thousand.  Compare  this  cost  with  the  cheap  water  transporta- 
tion from  Canada,  $1.75,  and  does  this  not  warrant  a  further  pro- 
tection at  your  hands?  The  present  value  of  stum  page  in  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana  is  about  $4,  the  cost  of  labor  in  operating  being 
from  $8  to  $D,  all  cash,  and  which  can  not  be  reduced.  Transporta- 
tion amounts  to  from  $7  to  $10;  and  railroad  companies  are  now 
claiming  that  they  must  increase  the  rates.  If  you  deduct  $2  per 
thousand  tariff,  what  will  it  come  out  of?     The  railroad  companies 
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will  not  carry  it  for  less;  labor  will  not  bear  any  reduction.  Would 
there  be  any  justice  in  asking  us  to  lose  one-half  of  our  investment, 
which  has  been  paid  for  at  tlie  $4  basis?  Does  not  the  state  of  af- 
fairs warrant  us  in  asking  protection? 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Hines,  one  moment — pardon  me  for  interrupting 
you :  Is  not  that  stumpage  bound  to  increase  in  value  as  the  foresrts 
are  cut  off  in  this  country — necessarily  so? 

Mr.  Hines.  It  depends  on  what  competition  it  meets.  Are  you 
speaking  strictly  of  the  yellow  pine? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  speaking  of  the  stumpage  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try— South,  North,  East,  or  West — within  the  United  States  and 
within  the  $2  tariff  provision.  Is  not  the  stumpage  bound  to  in- 
crease in  value,  as  it  has  increased  in  value  for  the  last  twenty  years? 

Mr.  Hines.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  so ;  not  nearly  so  much,  for 
this  reason :  Changes  in  conditions  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  Hill.  Does  the  pine  grow  again  when  it  is  cut  off? 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  but  here  is  the  explanation  I  am  giving  you: 
Changes  in  conditions  have  taken  place.  In  the  little  country  towns 
to-day  you  see  no  pine  sidewalks;  you  see  entirely  cement  sidewalks. 
You  can  hardly  appreciate  the  tremendous  amount  of  lumber  that 
used  to  be  used  in  pine  sidewalks  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hill.  At  the  same  time  the  consumption  is  increasing  enor- 
mously every  year? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes ;  but  during  the  last  few  years  the  cement  proposi- 
tion has  come  in  to  compete  with  us  in  a  greater  proportion  than  it 
did  in  twenty  years  before  that.  That  has  occurred  in  the  last  three 
years.  So  it  is  a  question  to-day  whether  stumpage  will  increase  as 
it  has  in  the  past.  You  have  no  proof  to  substantiate  it.  It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  one's  opinion — one's  judgment. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  price  of  stumpage  is  going 
to  continually  increase  with  the  cutting  on  of  the  forests? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  think  it  ought  to  increase,  for  this  further  reason, 
outside  of  the  cutting  off  of  the  forests:  The  matter  of  taxation  in 
this  country  has  got  to  increase  it,  as  compared  with  Canada.  Your 
timber  in  the  West,  your  timber  in  the  South,  and  your  timber  in  the 
North,  as  I  will  show  later  on,  is  to-day  estimated  by  every  town 
assessor,  and  it  is  assessed  at  its  present  market  price,  on  a  basis  of 
3  or  4  per  cent.  Add  your  taxes  per  year  to  your  stumpage  and  add 
5  or  6  per  cent  of  interest  (which  is  only  a  reasonable  charge),  and 
necessarily  in  a  period  of  ten  years  you  have  either  got  to  increase  the 
value  of  your  stumpage  or  you  are  going  to  lose  part  of  your  prin- 
cipal, outside  of  the  question  of  cutting  off  your  timber. 

Mr.  IIiLi..  Is  the  manufacturing  profit  to-day  on  lumber  in  the 
United  States  anywhere  near  equal  to  what  it  was  on  the  southern 
peninsula  of  Michigan  when  Bay  City  and  Saginaw  were  in  their 
glory? 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  the  increased  cost  of  lumber  is  merely  the  result 
of  increased  stumpage,   is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hines.  No;  it  is  due  to  a  combination  of  reasons.  It  is  due 
to  the  very  materially  increased  cost  of  labor;  it  is  due  to  a  material 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  kinds  of  supplies.  Every  such  item  as 
corn,  oats,  and  wheat  is  several  hundred  per  cent  higher  than  it  was 
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a  few  years  ago.  If  you  buy  a  team  of  horses  to-day  you  pay  $500 
for  them.    We  used  to  buy  them  for  $225  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  The  center  of  production  is  farther  away  from  the 
center  of  consumption  that  it  was  then,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  are  various  reasons  that  bring  that 
result  about. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  reason  for  the  center  of  production  being  farther 
away  is  simply  that  the  supply  near  by  has  been  cut  off,  is  it  not  ? 

Air.  Hikes.  No — ^well,  you  might  say  it  depends  upon  what  terri- 
tory you  want  to  use  the  lumber  in. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  talking  about  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hikes.  If  you  take  Chicago,  from  a  local  situation,  it  may  be 
true  there;  but  if  you  take  St,  Louis  or  Kansas  City,  the  situation 
is  just  the  other  way;  because  the  yellow  pine  to-day  is  nearer  St. 
Louis  than  the  white  pine  used  to  be  to  St.  Louis. 

The  great  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  part  of 
Texas,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolmas  are  full  of  timber — 
enough  to  supply  the  market  for  many  years,  and  practically  their 
greatest  wealth  is  raw  material.  Should  not  this  district  have  reason- 
able protection  as  compared  with  the  other  great  industries  in  raw 
material  and  manufactured  products?  In  lumbering  operations  al- 
most everything  we  buy  has  protection.  Labor  is  protected.  Steel 
we  use  in  large  quantities.  Leather  we  use  in  belts.  We  use  a  great 
deal  of  woolen  goods  and  other  articles,  all  having  an  average  of  over 
40  per  cent  in  protection.  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  lumber  should 
have  not  alone  its  present  duty,  but  an  increased  protection  ? 

A  further  and  greater  illustration  lies  in  the  comparison  of  carry- 
ing charges  in  Canada  as  compared  to  this  country.  We  own  some 
600,000,000  feet  of  timber  in  Canada.  The  tax  is  only  about  $300 
per  year.  In  the  city  where  our  mills  are  located  the  country  or  town 
has  no  personal  property  tax.  Therefore  our  mills  and  personal  prop- 
erty are  free  from  taxes.  There  is  no  penalty  there  for  holding  this 
timber  or  manufacturing  it  in  limited  manner.  In  Wisconsin  we  have 
several  large  operations.  In  Iron  River,  Hayward,  and  Mason,  Wis., 
the  town  toards  have  had  our  timber  estimated  by  experienced  esti- 
mators, and^  on  the  basis  of  actual  quantity  (the  basis  of  $6  per  thou- 
sand stumpage),  imposed  a  tax  of  from  3  per  cent  to  4  per  cent, 
amounting  to  about  $90,000,  or  about  20  cents  per  thousand.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  our  sawmill,  personal  property,  horses,  outfit,  railroad, 
and  equipment  are  assessed  at  about  their  cash  value,  at  5  or  4  per 
cent.  In  manufacturing  30,000,000  feet  per  year,  our  taxes  are  about 
$3  per  thousand  on  the  amount  produced,  while  in  Canada  there  is 

Sractically  no  tax,  or  no  great  carrying  charge,  again  placing  us  at  a 
isadvantage  of  at  least  $4  per  thousand.    Deducting  the  tariff  of  $2 
would  give  them  a  greater  advantage  of  $5  per  thousand. 

Suppose  you  are  cutting  30,000,000  feet  per  year,  which  would  be 
a  reasonable  amount  to  cut.  You  have  to  make  on  your  daily  pro- 
duction or  saw  output  $3  per  thousand  to  pay  for  the  carrying 
charge  on  the  timber  in  Wisconsin.  In  Canada  you  only  have  to 
make  $300  per  year,  or  about  1  cent  on  that  amoimt  of  production. 
Just  think  what  that  amounts  to,  gentlemen — ^$3  per  thousand. 
You  have  to  make  that  before  you  start  to  make  interest  on  your 
capital.  That  goes  right  to  the  town;  it  goes  to  the  State.  Think 
of  what  a  carrying  charge  that  is. 
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The  same  conditions  exist  in  the  South.  Two  years  ago  we  were 
called  to  Mississippi  to  meet  the  board  of  supervisors.  They  had 
had  men  out  all  through  our  timber.  We  own  some  240,000  acres 
there.  They  had  estimated  conditions  in  sections  of  it,  and  they 
said,  "  We  want  to  tax  you  now  at  $25  per  acre  on  that  timber  at 
the  regular  assessed  percentage."  According  to  law,  we  could  not 
do  anything  but  pay  our  taxes.  Now  it  is  costing  us  to  hold  that 
tract  of  timber  there  about  $50,000  per  year — ^just  to  hold  it  for 
taxes,  not  to  speak  about  interest. 

That  is  one  thing  that  must  necessarily  add  to  the  cost  of  stumpage, 
and  is  a  very  large  item. 

Mr.  Hiu..  It  adds  to  the  cost  of  lumber,  too,  by  holding  it  out  of 
the  market,  so  that  the  small  producer  can  not  get  hold  of  the  stump- 
age,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No,  sir.  As  an  illustration,  I  will  tell  you  this:  There 
are  28,850  sawmills  in  this  country.  There  is  the  strongest  illustra- 
tion you  could  have  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  claim  that  there  is  a  lum- 
ber trust.  It  is  also  a  strong  illustration  that  there  are  a  great  many 
so-called  "  small  sawmill  men  "  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  Wliat  do  you  say  about  the  cost  of  labor  in  this 
country  and  in  Canada? 

Mr.  HiNES.  You  have  to  take  Canada  by  districts.  If  you  take 
the  extreme  Northwest,  a  very  large  amount  of  their  help  is  Hindus, 
Japanese,  Chinamen,  and  all  that  class  of  help.  They  get  from  80 
cents  to  $1.25  a  day.  Right  across  the  border  you  have  entirely  Amer- 
icans. They  get  from  $2  to  $3  per  day.  Take  the  conditions  down  in 
the  extreme  Nova  Scotia  district,  and  you  have  Canadian  French- 
men— an  excellent  class  of  workmen,  especially  in  the  woods.  They 
get  about  half  what  we  are  paying  them  in  this  country.  The  Onta- 
rio district  comes  nearest  to  our  prices  of  labor,  although,  on  the 
average,  the  prices  there  are  a  little  less,  but  they  come  nearest  to  the 
prices  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hines,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  lumber  in- 
dustry out  in  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Oregon  is  conducted  by  Japan- 
ese, Ilindus,  and  Chinese? 

Mr.  Hines.  In  onr  lumber  operations? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  and  all  the  rest  of  them. 

Mr.  PIiNEs.  No;  in  Washin^on  Territory,  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
through  there,  they  have  Americans  almost  entirely. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  undertook  to  work  them,  and  the  Americans  ran 
them  out  over  into  British  America;  did  thev  not? 

Mr.  Hines.  Oh,  there  was  practically  nothing  of  that  kind.  That 
occurred  in  one  or  two  isolated  places.  It  would  not  be  2  per  cent 
of  the  help.  But  right  a(T0ss  the  border  it  is  almost  entirely  that 
kind  of  help.  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  Thoy  tried  to  run  them  back,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  I  do  not  recollect  just  the  exact  facts;  but  I  know 
positively,  having  boon  out  there  a  number  of  times,  that  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  see — in  fact,  you  do  not  see  any  Hindus  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington or  Oregon  or  Idaho. 

Mr.  Clark.' Where  did  those  fellows  finally  fetch  up?  They  were 
playing  shuttlecock  over  the  border  with  them,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  do  not  know  where ;  but  some  of  our  people  here  have 
photographs  showing  a  hundred  men  in  front  of  tne  sawmills,  all 
Hindus  and  Japanese,  and  not  a  single  American  among  them. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  that  would  be  very  easy  to  arrange. 

Mr.  HiNES.  We  have  got  pictures  oi  a  number  of  places.  It  would 
not  be  quite  so  easy  to  show  a  number  of  places  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  might  move  them  along. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Well,  no ;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  if  you  will.  Our  time  is  running  by 
and  we  have  a  great  many  people  to  hear. 

I  want  to  warn  the  gentlemen  present  that  this  hearing  must  be 
concluded  before  we  adjourn  to-night.  I  am  not  speaking  to  the 
committee ;  I  am  speaking  to  the  other  gentlemen  who  are  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  these  lumbermen  could  pick  out  two  or  three  rep- 
resentative men  that  could  talk  as  well  as  Mr.  Hines  does  (if  they 
have  any  left),  it  would  shorten  the  process  very  materially. 

Mr.  Hines.  Thank  you  very  much.    That  is  quite  a  compliment. 

The  Chairman.  Or  course  it  would.  That  suggestion  has  been 
made  to  all  parties  heretofore,  weeks  in  advance  or  days  in  advanw. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  would  hold  a  convention  out  here,  it  would  be 
B  good  thing. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  hear  Mr.  Hines's 
interesting  statement  and  make  memoranda  of  anything  we  want  to 
ask,  and  ask  him  questions  when  he  finishes. 

Mr.  Hines.  I  shall  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  committee  will  do  that.  I 
have  suggested  that  once  or  twice,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  work.  I 
again  request  the  committee  not  to  interrupt  Mr.  Hines  until  he  gets 
through  with  reading  his  statement. 

Mr.  Hines.  Thank  you. 

There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000  men  employed  in  Michi- 
g:an,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
these  would  represent  average  families  of  five  persons,  not  to  take 
into  account  the  various  families  that  are  indirectly  dependent  upon 
this  industry  in  these  towns,  all  of  whom  would  be  directly  affected 
by  anything  that  would  affect  the  prosperity  of  our  industry.  Tak- 
ing into  account  the  tremendous  buying  power  of  our  farm  products 
of  this  army  of  people,  and  comparing  the  tax  of  about  12  per  cent 
en  lumber  with  the  average  of  over  40  per  cent  on  other  articles,  is 
this  fair  treatment  of  this  industry,  as  against  steel,  which  enters  in 
a  great  competitive  way  into  building  material? 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer  to-day.  Our  industry  is  the  largest  customer  he  has.  A 
bushel  of  wheat,  oats,  or  corn  will  buy  more  lumber  at  the  present 
prices  than  during  any  period  in  the  past  twentv  years.  Therefore 
the  American  farmer  has  no  ground  for  coni|)laint.  In  IDO^),  on 
September  15,  cash  wheat  brought  in  Minneapolis  74^  cents;  in  1007, 
$1,070;  in  1908,  $1.25 — almost  100  per  cent  increase  in  a  year.  Corn 
brought  44  cents,  59 J,  and  78.1  cents — -ubout  75  per  cei\t  ndvnuce. 
Lumber  has  had  no  such  comparative  advance;  yet  everything  that 
enters  into  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  we  have  been  compelled 
to  contribute  to  the  farmer  to  sustain  these  prices.  We  can  not  buy 
a  team  •of  horses  for  less  than  $500.     We  are  paying  relatively  the 
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highest  prices  in  twenty  years  for  wheat,  corn,  and  oats.  We  are 
paying  to  the  railroad  companies  their  present  schedule  of  freieht 
rates,  and  our  industry  is  about  the  greatest  commodity  they  handle. 
They  are  asking  us  to  pay  them  more  on  account  of  the  higher  prices 
they  are  paying  for  all  materials.  Consider,  therefore,  taking  off 
the  dutj'  and  further  encouraging  competition  with  Canada,  miere 
-would  our  industry  land?  Would  not  the  decrease  in  our  business 
Ibring  about  a  greater  decrease  in  the  purchasing  of  farm  products  t 
Therefore,  in  place  of  any  reduction,  have  we  not  given  you  substan- 
tial reasons,  which  can  not  be  questioned,  that  lumber  must  have  pro- 
:tection?  And  is  it  not  fair  to  increase  the  present  duty  if  any 
<;hanges  in  the  general  tariff  schedule  jire  to  be  considered,  in  order 
to  protect  this  great  industry  and  put  it  on  a  par  with  other  great 
protected  industries  that  enter  into  competition  with  it? 

Some  gentleman  spoke  about  the  cutting  off  of  our  forests  having 
\a  tendency  to  affect  the  water  supply.  In  the  years  1870  and  1880 
occurred  the  greatest  floods  that  we  have  had  in  the  Mississippi 
River — greater  than  we  have  had  at  any  period  since  that  time.  So 
that  contention,  I  think,  is  not  well  founded. 

At  the  present  time  I  have  very  reliable  authority  to  the  effect 
that  Canada  is  considering  putting  an  import  duty  on  any  yellow 
pine  we  ship  into  their  country.  The  lumbermen  are  going  to 
petition  Parliament  to  have  the  importation  of  our  pine  stopped. 
So  you  can  appreciate  the  position  that  Canada  is  taking  to  protect 
her  own  industries. 

There  has  been  some  question  made  here  as  to  an  association  of 
lumbermen,  or  a  so-called  "  lumber  trust."  I  have  just  read  here 
^rom  reliable  statistics  that  there  are  28,000  mills  m  the  United 
States.  We  are. direct  competitors — the  South  against  the  West, 
the  West  against  the  North,  and  the  East  against  the  Middle  West- 
There  are  absolutely  different  interests,  different  ownerships,  and 
the  mills  are  direct  competitors.  So  there  is  no  such  thing,  or  even 
a  probability  of  any  such  thing  being  considered,  as  a  lumber  trust. 
If  lumber  from  one  section  gets  too  nigh,  it  simply  opens  the  mar- 
kets for  the  lumber  from  other  territories  to  come  in.  If  we  get 
yellow  pine  too  high,  it  opens  the  market  for  the  hemlock  from  Wis- 
-consin,  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan.  If  we  get  hemlock  too  high, 
it  opens  the  yellow-pine  district.  If  in  the  States  of  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, and  Dakota  we  get  lumber  too  high,  it  opens  the  great  Pa- 
cific coast  district,  and  so  it  goes.  If  you  get  lumber  too  high  in 
New  York  City,  that  opens  the  market  to  lumber  from  North  Caro- 
lina or  Nova  Scotia. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  there  are  any  other  questions  that  you  would 
like  to  ask,  I  shall  be  vei^  glad  indeed  to  try  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  this 
freight  question.  You  state  that  the  cost  of  delivering  lumber  in 
the  rough  at  Buffalo  is  $1.75.  The  duty  on  lumber  in  the  rough  at 
present  is  $1  a  thousand.  That  would  be  $2.75.  Did  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  from  the  mills  in  Wisconsin  it  costs  $7  to  deliver  it 
m  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Hikes.  In  the  rough,  it  costs  about  $7  in  Buffalo  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  gives  the  Canadian  lumber  in  Buffalo  an 
advantage  of  $4.25? 
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Mr.  HiNES.  In  freight  rates ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  freight  rates,  with  the  duty  added  to  the  Cana- 
dian lumber  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  present,  then,  in  Buffalo  the  Canadian  mills 
control  that  market,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Nb,  sir;  not  entirely.  They  are  shipping  a  great  deal 
of  lumber  into  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  the  manufacturer  in  Wisconsin  undersell  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  to  the  extent  of  $4.25. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Certain  kinds  of  lumber  come  from  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  lumber  in  the  rough  now. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  am  going  to  explain.  Certain  kinds  of  lumber  come 
in.     I  have  seen  certain  kinds  come  in  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Referring  to  this  lumber  in  the  rough,  is  there  any 
of  that  shipped  from  Wisconsin  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  lumber  shipped  from 
the  Cloquet  district  and  the  Duluth  district. 

Mr.  TJnderwood.  And  the  difference  in  freight  rates  and  the  duty 
amounts  to  $4.25  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  man,  and  yet  you  compete 
with  him  at  Buffalo? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Let  me  explain :  The  lumber  from  Georgian  Bay  pays 
a  duty  of  $2,  and  $1.75  freight.    That  is  $3.75. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wait  a  minute.  Lumber  in  the  rough  only  pays 
$1  duty. 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  $2. 

Several  Gentlemen.  Two  dollars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  the  duty  on  rough  lumber  was  $1. 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  $2. 

Mr.  Ransdell.  You  are  talking  about  logp. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  right — $2.  There  is  where  I  made  the  mis- 
take. That  is  $3.25.  That  is  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  Canadian 
lumbermen  of  $3.25  in  Buffalo ! 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  able  to  meet  that  difference  in  freight 
rates  and  comj)ete  there? 

Mr.  HiNES.  We  have  to  equalize  the  difference  or  lose  the  business. 
The  dealer  that  is  buying  in  Buffalo,  having  no  interest  in  stumpage, 
would  just  as  soon  buy  timber  from  Canada  as  he  would  from  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Certainly;  I  understand  that;  but  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  can  go  into  that  market  and  compete  under  those 
circumstances  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  We  are  obliged  to  or  lose  the  trade. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  would  not  try  to  hold  on  to  the  trade  if  it 
was  not  profitable,  would  you? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Why,  certainly;  we  have  to  equalize  things.  In  some 
places  the  trade  is  less  profitable  than  in  others. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  are  not  attempting  to  hold  on  to  a  trade 
where  you  get  no  profit  out  of  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  no;  on  certain  kinds  of  lumber  we  can. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  zone  that  it  will  cost  the  Canadian 
manufacture  of  lumber  as  much  to  go  into  as  it  costs  you,  by  reason 
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of  his  paying  freight  rates  after  he  lands  on  the  American  side,  is 
there  not  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Well,  take  Pittsburg,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  zone  of  that  kind,  I  presume.  Please 
make  a  comparison  there. 

Mr.  HiNES.  The  rate  from  Cleveland  to  Pittsbu|"g,  I  think,  is  6 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.  Therefore  it  costs  a  dollar  and  a  half  per 
thousand  more  to  get  that  lumber  from  Cleveland,  which  would  be 
added  to  the  $3.75  duty  and  lake  freights,  making  it  about  $5.25  to 
put  it  in  Cleveland.  To  ship  j^ellow  pine,  for  instance,  from  the 
South  in  the  rough  would  cost  you  about  $11  a  thousand  in  the  same 
market.  To  ship  that  same  lumber  from  Wisconsin  in  the  rough 
would  cost  you  about  $7  per  thousand  at  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore,  at  the  Pittsburg  market  both  the  Ca- 
nadian lumber  and  the  Wisconsin  lumber  have  an  advantage  over  the 
southern  lumber  by  reason  of  the  freight  rates,  to  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  On  rough  lumber,  $11  as  compared  with  about  $6.25 
from  Canada,  as  well  as  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  we  get  farther  south,  or,  say,  southwest — 
because  that  is  nearer 

Mr.  Hines.  St.  Louis,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Toward  St.  Louis — ^where  do  you  first  reach  the 
zone  where  the  freight  rates  equalize  the  Canadian  lumber? 

Mr.  Hines.  St.  Louis  is  the  nearest  point.  For  instance,  the  rate 
from  St.  I^uis  to  Chicago  is  10  cents.  It  would  cost,  therefore,  $2.50 
a  thousand  to  ship  the  lumber  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis.  That 
would  make  it  $5.25  per  thousand  from  Canada.  The  rate  from  the 
South  to  St.  Louis  is,  I  think,  18  cents  on  rough  lumber.  That 
would  bring  it  to  $8.10. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Eight  dollars  and  ten  cents  from  the  South,  and 
how  much  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Hines.  Seven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Seven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  from  Canada! 

Mr.  Hines.  Plus  the  duties. 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  the  duty  added? 

Mr.  Hines.  Included;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underw(K)d.  When  you  get  to  the  west  and  the  southwest, 
where  do  you  strike  the  zone  where  they  sell  in  competition  with  you? 

Mr.  Hines.  At  Kansas  City  it  would  be  in  favor  of  the  yellow 
pine,  on  account  of  the  rate  from  Chicago  being,  I  think,  20  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  in  favor  of  the  yellow  pine? 

Mr.  Hines.  About  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  dollar.  Now,  if  you  go  south  and  southwest 
of  Kansas  City  you  get  to  a  point  where  the  Canadian  lumber  can 
not  go  into  that  territory  iu  competition  with  the  southern  pine  at  all? 

Mr.  Hines.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Whelher  the  duty  is  on  or  off? 

Mr.  Hines.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  (hat  the  territory  to  the  south  and  west  of 
Kansas  City  would  not  be  affected  by  this  removal  of  the  duty  on  lum- 
ber at  all? 

Mr.  Hines.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  to  the  north  and  along  the  border  line  it 
would  ? 
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Mr.  HiNES.  And  that  is  the  great  consuming  district.  For  instance, 
take  Chicago  and  Detroit  and  Cleveland  and  Buflfalo — there  is  a  tre- 
niendous  consuming  district  for  building  material,  besides  having 
tremendously  large  box  factories. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  much  southern  pine  sold  in  that  north- 
western territory  above  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir;  there  is.  The  yellow-pine  manufacturers 
liave  been  endeavoring  to  enlarge  their  field,  which  they  are  compelled 
to  do  by  the  enormous  increase  in  manufacture  in  the  South. 

Mr.  ITnderwood.  Do  they  compete  with  the  Canadian  lumber  in 
that  field  on  the  same  basis?  Or  is  not  the  yellow  pine  sold  there  for 
one  purpose  and  the  Canadian  lumber  for  another  i 

Mr.  Mines.  No;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  box  lumber  the 
South  has  been  putting  box  lumber  into  Chicago  during  this  late 
depression  as  low  as  $11  per  thousand,  dressed  on  one  side.  That 
netted  the  mills  about  $5  a  thousand  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
and  Texas. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Hines,  did  you  ever  know  anybody  that  was  deal- 
ins  in  stumpage  to  go  into  bankruptcy  or  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes;  I  have  known  some  people  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  through  their  drunkenness  or  mismanage- 
ment, was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  no;  miscalculation. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  was  it? 

Mr.  Hines.  Oh,  I  have  known  a  number  of  men  in  my  experience 
that  did  not  make  a  success  of  the  lumber  business,  like  many  other 
kinds  of  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  several  questions.  What  is 
the  rate  of  taxation  in  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  was  just  trying  to  think  of  that.  The  timber  was 
valued  at  $25  per  acre — but  while  I  want  to  make  an  illustration,  I 
can  not  recollect  what  the  rate  was — ^but  it  amounted  on  our  tract 
of  timber  of  two  hundred  and  some  thousand  acres  to  pretty  close 
to  $50,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  that  point  I  wanted  to  ask  you  two  questions,  one 
following  on  the  other.  I  want  to  know  the  rate  of  taxation  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  how  much  lumber  there  is  to  the  acre  in  Mississippi. 
If  you  do  not  know  that,  put  it  in  your  brief. 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes;  T  can  do  that.  The  amount  in  Mississippi  will 
vary  all  the  way  from  6.000  to  15,000  feet  to  the  acre,  depending 
on  the  location. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  information  in  your  brief. 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes;  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr,  Clark.  All  we  want  is  information.  Do  you  say  there  have 
been  no  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Kiver  since  1900? 

Mr.  Hines.  I  say  the  greatest  floods  occurred  in  1870  and  1880;  at 
no  time  since  then  has  the  water  been  so  high. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  have  been  immense  floods 
in  the  Mississippi  in  the  last  four  years? 

Mr.  Hines.  Oh,  there  have  l>een  floods;  but  the  water  ha^  not 
been  as  high  as  during  those  periods. 

Mr.  Ci>ARK.  Was  it  not  higher,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  vear  before 
last  than  it  has  been  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  Not  as  I  understand  it;  no. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  truth  about  it,  however. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  understand  that  the  greatest  floods  were  in  1870  and 
1880.  We  have  a  gentleman  here  who  lived  at  Clinton  for  thirty 
years,  and  he  has  given  me  those  figures  as  being  the  absolute  facts. 
He  says  he  can  prove  that  they  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  river  got  over  the  levees  and  washed  out  the  lands 
over  in  western  Illinois,  year  before  last,  in  places  that  had  never 
been  bothered  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to  give  you  the  exact  figures  on 
the  depth  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  talking  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.   They  do  not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  the  water  on  the  basis  of  Clin- 
ton, Iowa. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  away  up  the  river,  too. 

Mr.  HiNES.  That  is  what  we  took  as  the  basis. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  both  a  manufacturer  of  lumber  and  an  owner 
of  standing  timber? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  lumber  and  timber  companies  do  you  belong  to  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  am  the  president  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  the  only  one? 

Mr.  HiNES.  We  have  a  number  of  subsidiary  companies.  We  have 
the  North  Wisconsin  Lumber  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hay- 
ward,  Wis.  We  have  the  Iron  River  Lumber  Company,  of  Iron 
River,  Wis.  We  have  the  White  River  Lumber  Company,  of  Mason, 
and  we  have  a  number  of  institutions  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  yon  belong  to  what  is  popularly  known  among 
lumbermen  as  the  '^  Weyerhaeuser  group?  " 

Mr.  Hines.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  is  interested  in  our  company;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  stum  page  do  Weyerhaeuser  &  Co.  own? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  have  no  reasonable  basis  of  calculation,  except  that 
I  should  say  that  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser,  to  my  personal  knowledjge,  is 
interested  in  probably  thirty  to  forty  mills;  but  in  none  of  them  has 
he  the  majority  interest. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  how  many  acres  of  stumpage  do  Weyer- 
haeuser &  Co.  own  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  Weyerhaeuser  &  Co.  own  very  little.  The  dif- 
ferent companies  that  he  has  stock  in  own,  I  presume — well.  I  could 
not  say  in  definite  terms;  I  presume  somewhere  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  billion. 

Mr.  Clark.  Fifteen  or  twenty  million  acres? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Fifteen  or  twenty  billion — ^no,  sir;  I  refer  to  stumpage, 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  they  not  own  about  a  million 
and  a   half  acres  of  stumpage? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  could  not  sa}'^  how  many  acres.  We  generally  judge 
timber  more  bv  the  stumpage  quantity. 

Mr.  Clark,  ^\^lat  would  you  say  to  the  proposition  of  a  milUon 
and   a   half  acres  of  stumpage? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  can  not  give  a  definite  answer,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  lumber  business,  Mr. 
Hines? 
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Mr.  HiNES.  About  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  have  been  owning  timber  how  long? 

Mr.  HiNES.  About  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Weyerhaeuser  and  yourself  and  the  correlated  com- 
panies bought  a  good  deal  of  that  stumpage  as  low  as  15  cents  a 
thousand,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  we  never  bought  any  as  low  as  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  whether  Weyerhauser  got  any  of  his 
present  holding  at  15  cents  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  do  not  know  that;  no,  sir.  I  know  our  company 
never  has  bought  any  as  cheap  as  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  was  the  lowest  stumpage  when  you  first  started 
in  business  yourself? 

Mr.  HiNES.  The  cheapest  stumpage  our  company  bought,  I  think^ 
was  pine  stumpage  at  about  $3  a  thousand — ^yellow  pme  at  about 
from  $2  to  $4. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  lowest  stumpage  twenty-five  years  ago  was  $3  a 
thousand? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Fifteen  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  fifteen  years  ago.    Was  it  $3  a  thousand  then? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Pine  stumpage ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  HiNE^.  Of  course,  that  stumpage  has  been  cut  off;  so  it  would 
be  pretty  hard  to  say  what  that  stumpage  would  be  worth  in  that 
particular  locality  at  the  present  time.  But  I  should  judge,  in  a 
general  way,  about  from  $6  to  $9  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  quite  a  respectable  kind  of  a  profit  if  you  never 
made  any  more. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Are  you  figuring  the  gross  profit  or  the  net  profit  now  f 

Mr.  Clark.  Both  ways.    It  finally  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  you  have  to  add  to  that,  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  That  would  make  about  200 
per  cent.  Then  you  have  to  add  your  taxes.  When  you  get  all 
through  you  will  not  have  such  a  tremendous  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  only  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  the  people 
of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  and  the  Montanas  woke 
up  to  the  fact,  just  through  the  Granger  movement  and  the  La  Fol- 
lette  agitation,  that  this  timber  ought  to  be  taxed  at  any  reasonable 
rate,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  that  is  a  mistake.  Long  before  La  Follette  was 
elected  in  Wisconsin  at  all  we  were  taxed  on  our  timber.  I  know  that 
to  be  an  absolute  fact. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  you  were  taxed ;  but  you  were  taxed  at  a  very 
low  rate,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  on  the  comparative  market  price  at  that  time^ 
which  was  small. 

Mr.  Clark.  ^Vhere  are  your  timber  lands  located  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  We  have  timber  lands  located  in  Wisconsin,  a  little  in 
Minnesota,  and  also  in  Canada  and  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Clark.  WTiat  is  the  rate  of  taxation  per  nundred,  if  you  know, 
in  Wisconsin?     That  is  the  easiest  way  to  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Hines.  In  Wisconsin  thev  assess  your  timber,  get  at  the  exact 
quantity  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  estimate  it,  and  assess  the  stump- 
age at  all  the  way  from  $7  to  $9  per  thousand.    The  rate  in  Wiscon- 
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sin  ranges  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  which  would  make  it  cost  you  from 
26  to  40  cents  per  year  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  rate  of  taxation  in 
Wisconsin  is  3  or  4  per  cent  on  the  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  do,  absolutely.    We  have  paid  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  this  stumpage  that  you  bought  at  $3,  you  say, 
fifteen  years  ago,  worth  now  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  the  same  stumpage  to-day  would  bring  from 
$7  to  $9  a  thousand  if  it  was  not  cut. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  much  is  it  worth  per  acre? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Stumpage  in  Wisconsin  we  do  not  judge  by  the  acre; 
we  estimate  the  land.  It  will  vary  a  great  deal.  We  base  it  on  the 
amount  of  stumpage,  not  on  the  .number  of  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  Another  thing.  Is  it  not  generally  conceded  among 
lumbermen,  when  you  talk  among  yourselves,  that  the  growth  of  the 
timber  fully  compensates  for  the  interest  and  the  taxes  and  the  taking 
care  of  it ! 

Mr.  HiNES.  No ;  it  is  not.  For  instance,  last  year  we  had  consider- 
able timber  burned  up  by  the  fires. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  I  know ;  but  that  is  one  of  the  accidents. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes;  but  those  are  things  that  we  must  take  into 
account. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Another  thing  is  the  wind  that  blows  our  timber  down. 
Another  thing  is  overripe  timber  that  ought  to  be  cut.  So  I  would 
not  agree  with  you  on  the  question  of  interest  and  taxes  being  takea 
care  of  by  the  growth.     I  do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  not  the  growth  almost  compensate,  then,  for  the 
interest  and  taxes? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  on  certain  kind  of  timber  it  actually  does  not. 
Possibly  it  might  on  some  kinds  of  young  timber. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  standing  timber  is  there  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  HiNES.  That  is  a  matter  of  guesswork,  to  be  perfectly  frank. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  lumbermen  have  evidently  worked  on  that 
proposition.    How  much  is  there? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No;  we  have  had  Mr.  Pinchot's  estimates  or  calcula* 
tions.  We  have  had  other  ^vernment  statistics,  too;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  reliable  statistics  of  the  timber  in  the  United  States 
exist  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  what  Pinchot  puts  it  at? 

Mr.  IIiNES.  I  have  forgotten  (he  exact  figure. 

Mr.  Clark.  Fourteen  hundred  billion  feet.  What  is  the  amount  of 
the  annual  cut  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Al>out  forty  billions. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  Pinchot  is  right  on  his  estimate  of  the  lumber,  then 
there  is  not  enough  lumber  in  the  United  States  to  last  over  a 
generation  ? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  I  heard  twenty-five  years  apo  that  in  twenty-five  years 
we  would  not  have  any  timber  in  the  United  States;  but  to-day,  ap- 
parently, the  figures  are  just  as  large  as  they  were  at  that  period. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  then  it  was  guesswork,  and  now  it  is  the  scientific 
work  of  this  administration. 
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Mr.  HiNES.  I  do  not  think  any  figure  has  been  prepared  based 
iipon  reliable  statistics. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  Pinchot  is  right,  and  there  is  only  fourteen  hundred 
billion  feet  in  the  United  States,  and  you  cut  forty  billion  a  year,  it 
will  last  a  little  over  thirty  years;  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  think  that  on  the  basis  of  cutting  fortjr  billion  a 
year  there  is  a  great  deal  more  than  fourteen  hundred  billion  feet  of 
timber  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CuiRK.  What  makes  you  cut  saplings  up  there?  Why  do 
you  not  let  them  grow? 

Mr.  HiNES.  They  could  not  grow. 

Afr.  Clark.  They  could  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  For  what  reason? 

Mr.  HiNES.  The  fire  the  next  year  would  bum  them  down  or  they 
would  blow  down. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  legislature  ought  to  pass  a  law  compelling  you  to 
burn  the  tree  tops  up. 

Mr.  Hikes.  That  would  not  interfere  with  these  saplings  being 
blown  down. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  while  it  would  not  interfere  with  the 
wind  blowing  down  the  saplings,  that  destruction  must  be  a  very 
small  per  cent  of  the  amount  that  is  destroyed  by  these  careless 
fires.  What  was  the  total  consumption  of  timber  for  all  purposes 
in  the  United  States  in  1907? 

Mr.  Hikes.  The  amount  cut  was  about  forty  billions,  and  the  con- 
sumption would  be  approximately  75  per  cent  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  the  Forestry  Bureau  estimates  it  at  150,000,- 
OOO.OOO  feet. 

Mr.  Hines.  Well,  here  are  the  figures  as  close  as  we  can  get  them, 
showing  the  amount  produced  in  1907  as  40,000,000,000  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  the  amount  that  was  cut  into  lumber? 

Mr.  Hines.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  think  the  United  States  has  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  timber,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hines.  l^o ;  I  would  not  say  it  was  inexhaustible ;  but  based  on 
the  amount  we  are  cutting  to-day  I  think  we  have  many  more  years 
ahead  of  us  than  the  report  there  shows. 

Mr.  Clark.  Instead  of  this  business  of  planting  trees,  why  not  try 
to  save  some  that  we  have  by  letting  in  this  Canadian  lumber?  And 
if  they  want  to  denude  their  forests,  why  not  let  them  go? 

Mr.  Hines.  One  illustration  that  I  can  give  you  is,  I  think,  a  rea-r 
sonably  good  answer  to  your  question.  The  fact  that  in  Canada  on 
500,000,000  feet  we  pay  |300  a  year  tax,  while  on  the  same  quantity 
in  this  country  we  j)ay  about  $00,000  a  year  tax,  makes  it  impossible 
to  hold  that  timber  in  this  country  and  pay  that  amount  of  taxes  per 
annum.     In  a  very  few  years  it  would  be  too  costly  to  be  sold. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  lumber  output,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that. 
greater  in  the  United  States  now  than  it  was,  for  instance,  in  1897 1 

Mr.  Hines.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  smaller? 

Mr.  Hines.  It  must  necessarily  be  smaller  by  the  amount  that  is 
cut 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  have  spoken  about  freight  rates  to  St.  Louis. 
Wliy  do  they  not  raft  that  lumber  down  to  St.  Louis,  as  they  used  to 
do  years  ago? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Where?    Down  the  Mississippi  Kiver? 

Mr.  Clark.  No*  why  do  they  not  raft  it  down  from  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  and  that  country  up  there,  where  they  had  this  white 
pine? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Because  they  found  it  more  profitable  to  build  mills 
nearer  to  the  stumpage,  and  to  save  the  off  haul. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  they  not  raft  the  lumber  down  as  well  as  the 
loffs? 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  has  not  been  found  as  practical  as  shipping  it  by 
cars  direct. 

Mr:  Clark.  It  is  surely  cheaper,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  That  is  quite  a  question,  about  its  being  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  speak  of  Kansas  City  being  the  standard  of  this 
yellow-pine  industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Kansas  City  is  closer  to 
the  yellow  pine  itself  than  any  other  place  north  of  the  extreme 
southern  cities,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  closer  than  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  is  the  reason  it  is  cheaper  in  Kansas  City 
than  it  is  in  St.  Louis,  naturally? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Why,  naturally  tne  freight  rates  are  less,  and  therefore 
the  delivered  price  is  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  element  do  you  say  has  caused  this  increase  of 
$10  a  thousand  on  lumber  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years?  That  is, 
counting  1906  a?  the  maximum? 

Mr.  HiNES.  AVhat  particular  kind  of  lumber  are  you  referring  to? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  referring  to  any  sort  that  you  use  to  put  in  houses. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  w^ould  not  say  that  all  kinds  of  lumber  are  $10  a 
thousand  higher. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  been  testified  here,  I  think,  by  a  witness,  that 
that  was  about  the  average  up  until  the  price  of  lumber  began  to  falL 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  do  not  tninlc  that  that  question  was  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, then.  They  may  have  taken  possibly  the  one  item  of  white 
pine.    Yellow  pine  certainly  is  not  $10  higher. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yellow  pine  never  figured  very  much  commercially 
until  recently,  did  it? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Oh,  yellow  pine  is  used  very  largely  in  this  country. 
Not  right  now,  but  at  a  comparatively  recent  time,  yellow  pine  cut 
quite  a  big  figure  even  in  places  as  far  south  as  Missouri.  It  has  been 
largely  used  for  the  last  five  or  ten  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  price  of  white  pine  has  increased? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  T\Tiat  is  the  reason  for  that  increased  price  of  white 
pine? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Well,  you  have  to  go  farther  away  for  it  There  is  the 
question  of  greater  railroad  transportation  and  the  question  of  a  100 
per  cent  advance  in  labor  in  the  woods  alone  in  that  period.  That  is 
one  item. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  goes  back  to  the  question  of  stumpage,  does  it  not? 
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Mr.  HiNES.  There  is  the  one  item  of  100  per  cent  advance  in  labor 
in  the  woods  and  the  question  of  supplies — com,  oats,  and  wheat. 
There  is  that  item  of  100  per  cent.  The  great  question  in  connection 
with  lumber  is  the  question  of  labor  and  supplies.  It  constitutes  75 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  lumber — not  stumpage.  There  has  been  some 
advance  in  stumpage. 

Mr.  Clark.  Ii  the  labor  cost  and  all  the  other  costs  that  enter  into 
what  it  finally  costs  you  are  as  great  in  Canada  as  in  the  United 
States,  what  difference  would  it  make  to  you  whether  the  Canadian 
lumber  came  in  free  or  came  in  with  a  tariff  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  just  explained  that  to  you.  I  explained  that  on  a 
mill  cutting  30,000,000  feet  per  year  the  tax  here  alone  would  bo 
$30^000  in  excess  of  what  it  would  be  in  Canada.  That  is  $3  as 
against  $10. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  that  anvbody  on  earth  taxes  lumber 
in  the  tree  at  $3  a  thousand  feet,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  just  gave  you  the  absolute  figures.  We  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  about  $90,000  taxes  per  annum — which  would  come 
to  about  $3  a  thousand — on  a  tract  of  500.000,000  feet  in  Wisconsin. 
In  Canada,  on  the  same  tract,  the  tax  is  $300. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  $300  a  thousand  on  lumber  at  the  present  rate, 
would  be  25  or  30  per  cent  for  taxation,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  To  tax  the  entire  tract  of  500,000,000  feet  will  add  $3 
a  thousand.    They  pay  $300. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  that  lumber  sell  for? 

Mr.  Hikes.  In  Canada  or  in  Wisconsin  ?  ' 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  mean  your  lumber. 

Mr.  Hikes.  In  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hikes.  Mill-run  stock  this  year  would  average  about  $18  at 
the  mill. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  the  impression  that  was  left  on  the  mind  of 
every  member  of  this  committee  that  heard  your  statement  was  that 
the  tax  was  $3  a  thousand  on  the  lumber  in  the  tree. 

Mr.  Hikes.  Not  in  the  tree.  I  tried  to  say  it  very  plainly,  that  the 
tax  on  the  stumpage  was  on  the  basis  of  $3  on  the  amount  produced 
that  year,  or  $90,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  not  undertaking  in  your  statement  to  load  all 
of  the  taxation  of  all  the  timber  land  that  you  have  cut  on  to  your 
timber  cut  for  a  particular  year? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  each  year  takes  care  of  its  own  particular  tax. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  a  people  under  the  sun  who  would  stand 
a  tax  of  $3  on  $18  worth  of  stuff. 

Mr.  Hikes.  Those  are  the  facts  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  It  is 
not  theory.    It  is  a  fact,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  to  be  considered  as  saying  that  on  $18 
worth  of -lumber  you  pay  $3  tax? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  absolutely  want  to  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Hikes.  That  on  a  basis  of  500,000,000  feet  of  stumpage,  with 
the  plant  cutting  3,000,000  a  year,  the  tax  will  approximate  $3  a  thou* 
Sana  per  annum. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  it  on  $100 — ^the  tax  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  figure  it  on  a  3,000,000  proposition,  at  $90,000. 
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',  The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  rate  of  taxation  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  HiNES.  That  is  the  average  in  Washburn,  Washington,  and 
Bayfield  counties. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  large  amount. 

Mr.  Hikes.  It  seems  to  be  large,  but  it  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  part  of  the  production  of  your  mills  is  this  low- 
grade  lumber,  as  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Hikes.  About  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  about  one-fifth  ?  Is  it  not  20  per  cent  instead 
of  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  no.  The  kind  that  is  used  for  boxes  is  about  60 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  ^Vhat  is  the  low-grade  product  of  the  Canadian  mills? 
Is  there  any  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  low-grade  product 
in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Not  if  they  cut  the  lands  clear;  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  the  largest  distributers  of  lumber  in  the  United 
States,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  ITiNES.  I  think  we  are;  yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  in  naming  your  prices  have  you  taken  into  conffld- 
eration  at  all  the  spruce  from  the  eastern  provinces  and  Maine  and 
along  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  HiNES.  We  do  not  strike  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  making  your  prices  you  do  not  take  into  consid^:^- 
tion  the  distribution  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  that  the  price  of  lumber  has  not  increased  as 
rapidly  as  the  price  of  farm  products.  You  must  base  your  estimate 
on  your  immediate  vicinit^y,  aoout  your  point  of  distribution,  and  not 
as  covering  the  whole  United  States? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  aimed  to  base  it  on  my  own  knowledge  of  our  partic- 
ular territory. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  the  fact  is  different,  it  would  alter  your  view  as  to 
the  question  of  retaining  the  duty  of  $2  on  lumber,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  would  depend  somewhat  on  what  the  general  situa- 
tion might  be. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  will  read  a  statement  or  two  from  the  United  States 
fitatistics,  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  this  year  on  that  subject, 
and  then  will  ask  you  a  question :  The  advance  in  the  price  of  farm 
products.  Taking  the  average  prices  from  1890  to  1900  as  tlie  basis, 
at  100  per  cent,  the  average  price  increase  of  farm  products  in  1907 
was  37.1  per  cent;  in  food  products,  17.8  per  cent;  in  clothing  and 
doth,  2C.7  per  cent;  in  fuel  and  lighting,  35  per  cent;  in  metals  and 
implements  (much  of  which  you  us.;  in  manufacturing  lumber),  43,4 
per  cent;  in  drugs  and  chemicals,  109.C  per  cent;  in  house-furnishing 
goods,  18.5  per  cent;  in  miscellaneous  articles,  27.1  per  cent;  and  the 
average  for  the  whole  of  that,  leaving  out  lumber,  is  29.6  per  cent. 
And  the  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  for  the  same  period  was 
46.9  per  cent  higher  than  the  highest  item  and  about  20  per  cent 
higher  than  the  whole  of  them. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Is  that  the  price  of  lumber  at  any  particular  place? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  giving  you  the  price  as  stated — just  as  it  states  the 
other  items — covering  the  entire  United  States,  prepared  and  pub- 
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lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  this  year.  They  will  very  gladly 
furnish  you  with  information  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  HiNES.  Is  it  also  stated  in  I'egard  to  whether  that  is  simply  the 
price  of  the  manufactured  product,  or  the  net  stumpage? 

Mr.  Hill.  Lumber  and  building  materials  is  the  item,  and  I  have 
read  the  other  items.     Does  that  affect  your  statement  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  for  in  this  article  I  am  not  (juite  clear  whether 
that  is  an  advance  in  net  stumpage  or  whether  it  is  the  lumber  in 
the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  lumber  and  building  materials.  Stumpage  would 
not  be  building  material. 

Mr.  HiNES.  If  it  is,  I  offer  this  explanation:  I  just  stated  that 
there  was  the  question  of  the  payment  of  labor  in  the  woods,  which 
in  that  period  has  increased  100  per  cent.  That  would^  necessarily 
increase  the  price  of  lumber,  but  it  would  not  necessarily  increase  the 
price  of  the  net  stumpage. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  would  not  increase  the  cost  of  the  other  things  that 
you  stated  had  advanced  far  more  than  the  lumber  had — iron,  steel, 
and  things  of  that  kind.    And  belting,  I  think  you  said. 

Mr.  HixEs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  clothini^,  etc.  Lumber  having  advanced  far  be* 
yond  all  of  these  items— teing  the  highest  advance  of  any— would 
that  affect  your  views  as  to  the  advisability  or  nonadvisability  of 
lowering  or  taking  off  the  duty  on  lumber? 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  would  not.  I  would  think  still  that  lumber  shoiild 
have  protection,  because  labor  cuts  a  tremendous  figure  in  the  price 
of  the  lumber — ^about  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this:  If  the  duty  on  lumber 
is  taken  off,  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  effect  on  the  price 
of  lumber  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  think  it  would  give  an  opening  for  Canada,  for  its 
tremendous  amount  of  low-grade  lumber.  Our  low-jgrade  lumber  here 
can  not  stand  the  greater  cost  of  transportation.  In  Canada  thoy  ex- 
port largely  their  good  lumber  to  England,  and  it  leaves  a  large 
amount  of  low-grade  lumber  to  find  a  market  in  this  country,  which 
would  come  in  direct  competition  with  ours.  It  woiild  compel  us  to 
either  leave  in  our  woods  a  large  amount  of  stock  which  we  could  not 
afford  to  take  out,  or  else ' 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  would  be  obliged  to  leave  that  cull  stuff  in  the 
Tvoods  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  own  some  timber  in  Canada,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Right  in  the  face  of  that,  I  want  to  say  that  you  are 
a  fair  fellow.  You  are  the  first  man  who  has  appeared  before  the 
committee,  who  owns  Canadian  stumpage,  who  does  not  want  the 
duty  removed  from  lumber. 

Rir.  HiNES.  Thank  you.    We  want  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  asked  you  why  you 
did  not  raft  the  lumber  down  the  Mississippi  River,  as  was  done  many 

{rears  ago.     If  you  attempted  to  raft  it  down  the  river — kihi-dried 
uniber — it  would  be  aj)t  to  absorb  some  of  the  moisture,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  HiNES.  It  certainly  would.     It  would  not  be  in  condition  for 
the  market  after  it  arrived  at  its  destination. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  impossible  to  do  it,  under  the  conditions  now! 

Mr.  HiNES.  It  is. 
,   Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  could  not  be -done  any  more,  could  it? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  it  has  been  given  up. 

Mr.  Hill.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Clinton,  Iowa,  was  a  large  manu- 
facturing point? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  W.  J.  Young,  and  Mr.  Lamb,  and  others 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes;  I  know  of  them. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  has  all  disappeared? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Hikes.  The  same  interests  put  their  money  into  mills  that  were 
nearer  to  the  point  of  the  timber  in  order  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  Hill.  Could  not  that  cheaper  transportation  be  obtained  by 
floating  the  logs? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Well,  there  would  be  the  loss  of  the  logs  and  the 
deterioration  of  the  sap,  etc. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  know  a  man  who,  some  years  ago,  bought  from  Mr. 
Harvey,  in  Chicago,  four  carloads  of  12,  14,  and  16  foot  beveled  sid- 
ing, absolutely  clear,  at  $24  a  thousand.  Can  it  be  produced  now 
at  all? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Yes;  we  would  be  glad  to  furnish  it  at  that  price. 
Where  was  that  deliv^ed  at  $24? 

Mr.  Hill.  That  was  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Hikes.  The  freight  to  New  England  is  about  35  cents.  It 
would  cost  about  $2.50  a  thousand  to  deliver  it,  and  our  price  to-day 
at  the  same  place  would  be  $28  or  $29  a  thousand. 

Mrr  Clark.  If  you  really  wanted  to  furnish  lumber  cheap  to  the 
man  who  builds  houses — the  small  fellow — you  would  raft  this  lum- 
ber down  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  rough  and  then  finish  it  at  St 
Louis  or  at  some  point  of  distribution  down  there,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhat  is  all  this  hullabaloo*  for,  then,  about  cheap 
water  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  in  shipping  that  for  imme- 
diate use  in  the  houses  I  would  dress  it  at  tne  point  where  it  is 
shipped,  in  order  to  save  the  freight  rate.    Lumber  that  is  dressed 


pays  one-third  of  the  freight  rate  that  undressed  lumber  pays. 
Mr.  Clark.  Now,  this  immense  amount  of  land  that  is  owi 


Mr.  Weyerhauser  and  his  partners,  including  yourself- 


owned  by 


Mr.  Hikes.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  no  interest  in  the 
Weyerhaeuser  company. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  stated  a  while  ago  that  you  were  co- 
related  with  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser. 

Mr.  Hikes.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  my  company,  but  I  am  not  nec- 
essarily a  stockholder  in  many  of  the  interests  that  he  has  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  if  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  is  a  stockholder  in  one 
of  your  companies,  that  is  different  from  your  being  a  stockholder  in 
one  of  his? 

Mr.  Hikes.  Unfortunately  for  me,  it  is.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  bought 
6,000,000  acres  of  the  land  that  those  interests  have  at  $5  and  $6  an 
acre? 

Mr.  HiNES.  They  bought  a  large  tract  of  timber  from  the  Northern 
Pacific  in  1898,  but  what  the  price  was  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  hear  what  the  price  was? 
,    Mr.  HiNES.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Ci-ARK.  Has  it  not  always  been  understood  among  lumbermen 
that  he  cot  a  remarkable  bargain  by  buying  at  $5  and  $6  an  acre? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  would  like  to  say  that  at  that  time  they  had  been 
trying  to  sell  that  land  for  a  long  period.  At  that  time  it  did  not 
seem  to  be  remarkable;  but  since  lumber  has  advanced,  of  course,  it 
fieems  to  have  been  a  better  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  it  not  such  a  remarkable  bargain  that  there  was 
much  newspaper  talk  of  there  being  something  crooked  in  the  way 
he  came  to  make  the  bargain? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  never  heard  anything  of  that  kind. 
Mr.  Clark.  How  much  lumber  is  there  on  an  acre,  just  roughly? 
I  do  not  expect  you  to  know  exactly,  or  anybody  else ;  but  how  much 
lumber  is  there,  roughly,  on  an  acre  of  this  Weyerhaeuser  timber  land 
in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  think  it  runs  all  the  way  from  twenty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand to  the  acre,  in  a  general  way. 
Mr.  Clark.  And  the  stumpage  on  it  is  how  much  now? 
Mr.  HiNES.  The  stumpage  would  be  all  the  way  to-day  from  50 
cents  to  $1.50. 
Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  the  stumpage  $3  a  thousand  ? 
Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  no;  that  is  a  mistaken  idea  entirely. 
Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  suppose  that  you  could  manage  to  sell  some 
at  50  cents  stumpage? 

Mr.  Hikes.  I  know  we  have  been  offered  within  a  year  some 
of  the  Oregon  stumpage  at  those  figures. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  away  off  where  you  can  not  get  to  it,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Hikes.  No.  The  tract  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  people  in  some 
places  is  off  miles  and  miles  from  a  railroad. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  on  this  very  important  question  of  preserving 
our  forests,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  natural  supply  of  lumber 
for  Canada  is  not  the  United  States,  and  is  not  the  natural  supply 
for  the  United  States  Canada?  In  other  words,  if  there  was  not  a 
stick  of  lumber  growing  in  Canada  to-day,  would  not  its  natural 
source  of  supply  be  the  United  States? 
Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  if  there  was  not  a  stick  of  lumber  growing  in 
the  United  States,  its  natural  source  of  supply  would  be  Canada  ? 
Mr.  HiNES.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  reference  to  preserving  the  forests,  then,  must  we 
not  take  the  stumpage  of  Canada  and  the  stumpage  of  the  United 
States  as  an  entirety? 

Mr.  HiNES.  That  would  be  the  broad  way  of  looking  at  it.  I 
think  so. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Mr.  Clark,  in  questioning  you  on  this  point,  evi- 
dently with  the  view  that  the  tariff  was  helping  to  preserve  the 
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United  States  forests,  used  this  expression :  "  If  Canada  wishes  to 
denude  her  forests,  why  let  it  go."  Now,  if  Canada  completely  de- 
nuded her  forests  for  the  benefit  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
then  Canada  in  turn  would  draw  all  her  lumber  supply  from  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  HiNEs.  Yes;  and  deplete  our  country. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  So  that,  looking  ahead,  takinff  a  broad  view  for  the 
future  generations,  which  this  preservation  of  forests  contemplates, 
is  it  material  whether  we  denude  all  of  the  Canadian  forests  first, 
and  then  denude  all  of  the  United  States  forests,  or  whether  we  de- 
nude them  both  separately  ? 

Mr.  HiMES.  I  think  the  latter  plan  would  be  the  more  advan- 
iaeeous. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  these  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  tho 

Preserving  of  the  forests  must  treat  the  Canadian  and  the  United 
,  tates  forests  as  an  entirety,  and  conceive  some  scheme  more  far- 
reaching  than  the  tariff  for  reforestation? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  for  replanting,  as  they  have  in  France,  as  the 
trees  are  destroyed?    Is  not  that  true? 

^  Mr.  HiNES.  1  think  that  is  the  broad  way  of  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  whole  forests  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
must  be  taken  as  an  entirety? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  not  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  been  trying  to  drive  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  country 
into  burning  this  surface  stuff  in  some  careful  and  scientific  way  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  sapling  growth  that  we  have  been 
talking  about? 

Mr.  HiNES.  The  lumbermen  themselves  are  careful  of  the  balance 
of  their  timber.  Those  who  have  the  interest  of  the  timber  at  heart 
naturally  try  to  preserve  it  b}^  attending  to  the  burning  themselves  at 
c(*rtain  times  of  the  year,  but  a  great  many  farmers  up  in  that  coun- 
try who  want  to  clear  land  will  set  fire  to  the  timber. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  a  farmer  up  there 
will  set  fire  to  timber  as  valuable  as  the  timber  you  have  been  testify- 
ing about  here,  do  you? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  no;  but  you  spoke  about  the  small  saplings  and 
limbor  of  that  kind.  The  farmers  place  more  value  on  the  land  for 
farming  than  that  small  stuff  amounts  to.  They  go  ahead  at  certain 
dry  times  and  they  endeavor  to  burn  it  off.  Those  fires  sometimes 
catch  on  to  other  districts,  and  that  is  what  causes  the  fires  such  as 
we  have  had. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  scalped  that  place  so  clean  that  in  what  was 
originally  the  finest  white-puie  region  in  the  world  you  can  travel 
miles  and  not  see  enough  trees  to  remind  you  that  there  ever  was  a 
June  forest  there. 

Mr.  HiNES.  But  in  all  those  districts  there  are  the  most  beautiful 
farms  in  the  country.  You  would  not  see  a  tree  on  them.  They  have 
been  removed. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  cut  saplings  now  that  only  make  strips  4  inches 
v»'ide,  do  you  not? 
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Mr.  HiNES.  We  do  not  cut  timber  that  only  makes  4-inch  strips. 
The  strips  are  about  6  inches. 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  question  put 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  that  the  question  of  competition 
would  not  reach  below  Kansas  City,  with  reference  to  the  lumber 
trade  in  the  Southwest.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  people  who 
have  to  build  the  houses  on  the  farms,  on  the  prairies  of  the  South* 
west,  would  be  able  to  do  so  as  cheaply  with  the  tariff  off  as  they 
would  with  the  tariff  on,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  BbNES.  Yes ;  I  do.  * 

Mr.  Rani»sll.  In  other  words,  if  we  have  a  $2  tariff,  they  can  build 
just  as  cheaply  as  if  we  did  not  have  that  tariff? 

Mr.  HiNES.  In  that  locality,  yes;  because  the  cost  of  transporting 
the  lumber  from  Canada  to  Texas,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  would  be  so 
it  that  it  would  not  affect  the  matter  and  make  cheaper  lumber 


Mr.  Bandell.  Do  you  not  know  that,  not  having  a  tariff,  the  high- 
est point  that  the  lumbermen  could  put  their  prices  would  be  $2 
lower  than  with  the  tariff? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  am  basing  my  calculations  on  the  present  prices  of 
lumber.  I  say  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  to-day,  with  the  present 
price  of  yellow  pine,  they  could  not  afford  to  ship  from  Canada  to 
Kansas  or  Texas  for  consumption,  because  the  present  price  of  yel- 
low pine  is  so  low  in  Texas,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  and  all  that  ter- 
ritory, that'  they  could  not  compete  with  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  there  reason  to  believe  that  the  price  will  not  be 
raised  ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  of  course  some  conditions  may  come  up 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  expect  it  to  be  raised  very  shortly, 
especially  if  the  tariff'  is  left  ?  Do  you  not  expect  it  to  be  very  much 
higher? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  do  not,  for  this  reason.  Of  course  this  is  in  my  own 
judgment,  simply.  I  think  there  are  so  many  mills  in  the  States  of 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi  that  to-day  the  produc- 
tion far  exceeds  the  demand  in  that  territory. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  there  were  28,000 

Mr.  HiNES.  Mills. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  the  United  States.  You  do  not  moan  that  each 
mill  has  a  separate  owner,  do  you? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes;  very  largely.  I  should  say  that  in  80  per  cent 
of  the  cases  thev  are  owned  separately  and  are  entirely  separate  inter- 
ests, no  one  mill  having  any  interest  in  the  others. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  had  to  build  farmhouses  and  farms,  in  build- 
ing up  the  prairies  of  the  Southwest,  you  would  just  as  soon  do  that 
with  the  tariff  as  without  the  tariff,  would  you  not— if  you  had  to  d*> 
it  in  the  next  twenty-five  years?  Would  you  do  it  as  cheaply  with 
the  tariff  as  without  it? 

Mr.  HiNES.  If  I  lived  in  Kansas,  I  think  I  would  say  yes,  for  this 
reason :  The  present  manufacturers  in  this  countnr  being  the  largest 
boy^^  of  farm  products,  if  the  lumber  interest  oi  this  country  is  to 
eo  to  Canada,  you  take  away  from  here  a  tremendous  buying  pow«r 
from  those  very  same  farmers.    For  that  reason,  if  I  were  living  in 
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that  territory,  I  would  rather  have  a  duty  on  it  and  have  the  lumber 
business,  under  that  condition,  than  to  have  it  taken  away, 
i    Mr.  Bandell.  That  is  on  account  of  your  lumbermen  eating  so 
much  Kansas  corn? 

Mr»  HiNES.  Well,  they  have  the  horse  question,  and  feed,  and 
everything  the  farm  produces. 

Mr.  Bandell.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  limit  to  the 
price  by  taking  the  tariff  off?  That  would  not  help  to  limit  the  price 
of  lumber  on  the  prairies  of  the  Southwest? 

Mr.  HiNKS.  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  prairies  of  the  South- 
west at  all.  It  would  affect  them  in  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and 
probably  New  York  and  some  of  the  other  larger  places.  It  would 
«iot  affect  the  Southwest  at  all.  That  is  my  judgment 
•  Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  your  idea  is  that  in  coal,  and  to 
some  extent  in  raw  iron  ore,  lumber,  and  the  heavy  materials,  there 
is  a  zone  in  which  the  freight  rate  limits  the  sale? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  outside  of  that  zone  nothing  that  happens 
affects  it? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No ;  but  the  zone  very  lar^ly  affects  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  where  this  question  would  be  vital  would  be 
the  zone  that  strikes  through  Kansas  City,  Kentucky,  and  Pitts- 
burg  

Mr.  HiNES.  I  should  say  that  the  zone  would  be  from  the  Missis- 
sippi Eiver  on  the  west  and  the  Ohio  Biver  on  the  south  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  north. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  zone  in  which  this  problem  comes  up? 

Mr.  HiNES.  That  is  the  great  market. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  were  the  man  who 
furnished  the  lumber  to  west  Texas,  if  you  were  the  producer  of 
that  lumber,  you  would  just  as  soon  have  the  tariff  off  as  on? 

Mr.  HiNES.  No ;  I  do  not.     On  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Bandell.  If  you  were  the  consumer  of  the  lumber,  would  you 
not  rather  have  it  off  than  on? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way :  All  of  the  lumber  that 
is  produced  in  Texas  is  not  used  there.  Some  of  it  is  used  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  talking 
about  the  consumer  of  lumber,  who  builds  the  farmhouses,  dwellings, 
and  outhouses  on  the  praij-ies  of  west  Texas — the  consumer. 

Mr.  HiNES.  The  producer  of  that  lumber  sells  only  a  part  of  the 
lumber  in  Texas.  The  balance  is  sold  as  far  north  as  Chicago,  and 
as  far  east,  probably,  as  Buffalo.  You  can  see  cars  of  lumber  in 
Buffalo  and  New  York  every  day  coming  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Bandell.  If  lumber  can  be  sent  to  Buffalo  from  Texas,  why 
can  not  himber  from  Michigan  be  sent  to  Texas? 
■    Mr.  HiNES.  Because  the  transportation  from  Canada  to  Texas  is  so 
inuch  higher,  proportionately. 

Mr.  Bandell.  It  is  a  down-hill  pull  all  the  way  on  the  Mississippi 
fliver — ^imless  the  water  runs  up-hill. 

«    Mr.  HiNES.  The  railroad  company  does  not  reffulate  its  rates  by 
*^  downhill  "  or  "  uphill."    The  rates  are  regulated  by  distance. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Do  you  mean  that  we  haV6  not  as  fair  a  rate? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  would  not  put  it  in  that  way. 
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Mr.  Kandell.  Suppose  we  did  have  a  fair  rate.  Then  you,  as  a 
lumber  producer,  would  just  as  soon  have  the  tariff  off  as  on,  would 
you? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Then,  as  a  lumber  consumer,  would  you  just  as  soon 
have  it  on  or  off?    Which  would  you  prefer ? 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  would  prefer  in  botn  cases,  in  all  fairness  to  the 
farmer  in  Kansas 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  am  talking  about  west  Texas. 

Mr.  HiNES.  I  would  prefer  the  duty  on,  on  this  article. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Both  ways? 

Mr.  HiNES.  Absolutely. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  A.  BROWN,  OF  NOBTE  CABOUNA. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here,  first,  as  a  manufacturer; 
and  I  am  also  representing  2,300  mills  in  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  manufacturing  principally  what  is  known  as  short- 
leaf  pine,  or  North  Carolina  pine.  The  condition  that  has  con- 
fronted the  manufacturers  in  that  section  of  the  country  for  the  last 
twelve  months  has  been  a  deplorable  one.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the 
mills  have  been  closed  down,  because  thev  could  not  operate  profit- 
ably. Ninety  per  cent  of  the  output  of  those  mills  goes  into  the 
Eastern  or  Middle  States'  market — into  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  the  different  New  England  States. 

We  come  directly  into  competition  with  the  Canadian  lumber  in 
the  western  part  or  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  State,  and  that  is 
the  only  thing  we  fear  at  all  from  the  Canadian  lumber,  if  the  tariff 
is  removed. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion  here  to-day  about  the  tar- 
iff, and  its  effect  on  the  farmer  and  the  lumberman.  If  I  understand 
the  tariff,  it  affects  the  man  in  the  West  as  well  as  the  man  in  the 
South  or  East.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  part  of  the 
country  it  is  in. 

Now,  when  we  commence  figuring  on  the  cost  of  lumber  as  com- 
pared with  ten  years  ago,  I  will  say  that  I  got  lumber  and  put  it  on 
the  cars  at  that  time  for  $7.50  and  $8  a  thousand,  rough  yellow  pine. 
The  same  lumber  to-day  brings  about  $14  a  thousand. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  note  the  difference  in  the  conditions  and  the 
cost  of  the  product.  I  bought  stumpage  then  at  25  cents  per  thou- 
sand, and  I  hired  a  negro  for  from  50  to  60  cents  a  day  to  operate 
the  mill,  and  I  bought  my  corn  from  Missouri  and  the  other  Western 
States  at  59  cents  a  bushel,  and  I  bought  my  hay  for  $12  a  ton.  To- 
day I  pay  the  same  negro  laborer  $1  to  $1.25  and  $1.50  per  day,  and 
we  are  paying  $1  per  bushel  for  corn,  and  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  for 
stumpage.  So  that  it  is  costing  us  more  than  double  to  produce  that 
lumber  to-day  what  it  did  ten  years  ago;  but  we  are  not  getting 
double  the  price  for  it. 

Here  is  another  condition  that  obtains  there.  In  1894,  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  between  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  on 
the  inland  railroads,  away  from  water  transportation,  where  they 
were  obliged  to  run  down  all  the  way  and  ship  their  product  by 
water,  there  were  but  two  mills  in  that  distance  of  400  miles  between 
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Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C.  That  was  under  the  former 
conditions.  To-day  we  have  under  the  conditions  that  have  existed 
for  the  last  five  years  2,300  mills  in  operation,  employing  115,000 
operatives;  and  dependent  upon  the  lumber  industry  in  those  States 
are  at  least  600,000  people — 50  per  cent  of  whom  have  been  out  of 
employment  for  the  last  six  months,  because  50  per  cent  of  the  mills 
have  been  closed  down  and  unable  to  operate. 

I  have  heard  a  good  bit  about  the  question  of  a  trust,  and  I  hap- 
pened to  be  a  menu)er  and  vice-president  of  the  North  Carolina  Pine 
Association  when  the  Government  sent  some  secret  service  men  into 
that  territory  to  investigate  and  find  out  if  we  were  not  in  a  trust — 
and  it  frightened  some  of  our  members  nearly  to  death.  j^Laughter.] 
Now,  I  do  not  know  how  you  are  going  to  call  2,300  little  mills  a 
trust,  many  of  whom  do  not  know  how  many  mills  there  are  in 
existence,  with  no  ownership  in  common,  and  nothing  in  common, 
and  the  mills  buying  their  products  one  from  the  other,  sometimes  at 
profitable  prices.  I  have  run  my  planing  mill  from  the  products  of 
six  other  mills,  three  of  which  I  have  no  interest  in  whatever.  I 
simply  buy  their  products — buying  from  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  Pine  Association.  I  state  this  to  remove  forever  any  idea 
of  any  lumber  trust.  I  do  know  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
agitation  all  over  the  country  about  a  lumber  trust,  and  a  great  many 
people  believe  that  such  a  thing  does  exist  I  really  think  that  they 
conscientiously  believe  that  we  have  sat  down  and  dictated  the  price 
at  which  lumber  is  sold  all  over  this  country. 

It  is  not  hard  for  a  practical  lumberman,  or  for  anyone  else,  to 
imderstand  why  lumber  is  higher  now  than  it  has  been.  I  have 
operated  and  cut  lumber  at  $6.50  and  $7  and  $8  a  thousand.  Then 
we  rolled  the  lumber  right  up  to  the  side  of  a  new  railroad  and 
sawed  it  and  put  it  on  the  cars. 

But  that  entire  matter  has  changed  throughout  the  South,  as  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends.  In  other  words,  the  lumber  on  the  new 
railroads  that  have  been  built  has  been  exhausted,  and  >ve  have  num- 
bers of  little  mills  to-day  that  are  hauling  the  lumber  on  wagons  for 
6  miles  to  transportation. 

On  the  question  of  protection,  I  take  the  broad  stand  that  if  tile 
and  brick  and  steel  and  cement  are  protected,  as  they  are  from  30 
to  60  per  cent,  the  companion  article  entering  into  the  very  same 
building  should  be  also  protected,  under  the  general  principle  of  pro- 
tection. I  do  not  know  why  lumber  should  be  singled  out  and  the 
duty  on  that  placed  at  10  per  cent  when  the  companion  article  of 
cement  is  protected  at  32  per  cent.  I  do  not  know  why  lumber  should 
be  protected  only  10  per  cent  when  the  grain  of  the  West  is  pro- 
tected 20  or  25  per  cent,  when  it  enters  into  our  cost  of  production. 
I  take  the  stand  that  if  this  country  is  to  have  a  settled  policy  of  pro- 
tection, and  we  are  going  to  have  a  protective  tariff,  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  lumbermen  should  not  enjoy  a  protective  tariff  as  well 
as  the  steel  manufacturer  of  Pennsylvania  or  any  other  point. 

As  far  as  the  profit  in  the  lumber  business  in  the  last  twelve  months 
is  concerned,  I  asked  one  of  the  most  eminent  bankers  the  evening  I 
left  home  how  many  lumber  mills  in  the  teri'itory  in  which  he  dealt 
had  failed  in  the  last  six  months,  and  he  answered,  "  25  per  cenf 

I  know  of  a  number  of  large  mills  in  that  territory  now  that 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  have  been  for  twelve  months.    I 
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could  name  several  of  the  mills  the  managers  of  which  have  told  me 
that  they  have  operated  for  at  least  six  years  and  have  never  paid 
but  one  dividend,  even  under  the  prosperous  conditions  that  we 
have  had. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  the  tariff  had  been  $6  a  thousand  on  lumber, 
there  would  have  been  substantially  the  same  percentage  of  failures 
during  the  last  year,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  the  hard  times  now  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness is  in  no  sense  attributable  to  the  question  of  competition  or  tariff? 

Mr.  Browk.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  for  the  last  twelve  months ; 
no. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  that  argument  would  seem  to  me  to 
have  little  bearing  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  they  operated  the  year  before,  and  should  have 
made  suiGcient  profit  to  have  bridged  over  one  bad  year. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  Therefore  their  profits  in  the  lumber  business  in  that 
section  have  not  been  as  great  as  the  public  generally  supposes,  be- 
cause  any  man  who  operated  the  year  before  at  a  large  profit  should 
certainly  be  able  to  take  care  of  a  bad  year,  such  as  we  have  just  gone 
through.    Therefore  it  does  have  a  bearing. 

_  Mr.  Clark.  What  makes  you  pick  out  the  worst  year  there  has  been 
srince  the  DingW  bill  was  enacted  to  make  your  comparison  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  going  back  to  the  year  when  we  were 

Mr.  Clark.  You  had  identically  the  same  Dingley  rates  when  you 
were  flourishing  that  you  have  now  when  you  are  in  the  hole? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  lumber  business  has  been  gradually  improving  in 
our  section  of  the  country  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Mr.  Cr^\RK.  I  say,  you  had  the  same  Dingley  rates  when  you  were 
flourishing  in  the  last  ten  years  that  vou  have  now  when  vou  are  in 
the  hole? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  true,  then  the  Dingley  rate  did  not  make  the 
prosperity,  unless  it  also  got  you  in  the  hole,  did  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  has  been  an  overproduction  of  lumber  for  the 
last  twelve  months  as  compared  with  the  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  expect  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to  keep  you 
making  money  when  you  have  an  overproduction  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir ;  but  on  the  other  hand 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  the  trouble  about  the  whole  thing  is  that  when 
you  first  started  in  this  sawmill  business  down  on  the  lines  of  those 
railroads  the  trees  were  standing  right  along  the  right  of  way,  and 
right  next  to  it,  and  it  cost  nothing  to  get  to  it,  and  you  made  immense 
profits. 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  I  did  not  say  that,  because  lumber  was  lower  at 
that  time  and  we  did  not  make  as  much  profit  as  we  have  made  since. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  did  make  any  profit  in  the  ten  years  ? 

Mr.  Brow^.  Not  at  that  period  that  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  Ci^vRK.  T  am  talking  about  this  ten-year  period. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  timbor  wns  removed  in  our  section  long  before  the 
time  of  the  advanced  prices,  and  therefore  we  did  not  get  the  profit 

Mr.  Ci^rk.  But  when  you  started  in,  the  trees  grew  so  close  to  the 
railroad   that   the  transportation   of  the   logs  cost  you   practically 
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nothing.  You  have  cut  out  all  that  timber  close  to  the  railroads,  and 
now  you  have  to  do  like  other  people.  You  have  to  haul  the  logs 
from  a  distance,  like  the  people  haul  them  out  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  want  the  law  now  fixed  so  that  it  will  make 
the  same  kind  of  conditions  for  you  that  you  had  when  the  railroads 
and  the  timber  were  right  together? 

Mr.  Brown.  If  we  did  not  make  money  then,  with  the  extremely 
low  price,  and  the  demand  for  lumber  as  low  as  it  was  at  that  time, 
then  our  opportunity  for  making  it  has  gone. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  your  argument  to  be  this:  Because  the 
steel  trust  gets  an  enormous  tariff,  and  these  other  things  that  are  used 
in  your  business  get  a  very  large  tariff,  that  you  want  to  be  marked 
up  with  them? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  speaking  of  the  principle  of  protection.  If  you 
ere  going  to  have  protection,  I  say  that  one  article  should  not  stand 
alone. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  be  to  mark  them  down  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  no  objection  to  marking  them  down.  I  say 
emphatically  that  if  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  go  to  free- 
trade  conditions,  if  you  put  wneat  and  com  and  other  commodities  on 
the  free  list,  then  lumber  asks  nothing,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  that  $2  a  thousand  on  lumber  is  free 
trade? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  come  to  be  talking  about  free  trade,  then? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  do  not  want  to  have  the  $2  taken  off. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  took  $1  off?     How  would  that  strike  you? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  it  would  let  in  a  lot  of  low-grade  Canadian 
lumber. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  say  you  pay  for  Missouri  com  now? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  corn  costs  us  $1  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  freight  rate  on  a  bushel  of  com  from 
St.  Louis  to  where  you  live? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know.  From  Chicago  to  my  point  is  23 
cents.     I  remember  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  buy  all  the  corn  you  want  in  Chicago  for  64 
cents  a  bushel,  or  in  St.  Louis,  either,  and  23  cents  added  to  that 
would  make  87  cents.  If  you  are  paying  $1  for  Missouri  com  or 
Illinois  corn  somebody  is  gouging  you  to  the  extent  of  13  cents  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  rate  of  23  cents  is  to  our  seaboard.  We  have  to 
add  to  that  the  cost  of  transportation  to  our  point,  and  the  cost  of 
brokerage,  which  brings  it  up  to  $1. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  where  the  retailer  comes  in  and  skins  the  lum- 
berman. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  could  sell  without  some 
profit — say,  5  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  that  this  bogus  tariff  of  15  cents  a 
bushel  on  corn  ever  put  up  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  American  com? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  that  specific  tariff;  no.  But  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  do  find.  I  live  at  a  point  from  which  is  shipped  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  strawberries  in  the  world.  Now,  they  ship  to  Fittsburg. 
The  minute  there  is  a  depression  in  the  iron  market  onr  people  get 
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to  running  around  almost  crazy  to  know  where  they  can  dispose  of 
them,  because  Pittsburg's  labor  is  not  employed. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  explaining.  I  am  trying  to  explain  what  you 
did  ask.  I  believe  that  if  that  Tabor  there  was  put  down  to  the  same 
starvation  point,  they  would  not  be  able  to  buy  those  strawberries.    « 

Mr.  CijatK.  The  secret  of  this  collapse  in  the  lumber  business  is 
that  you  have  been  speculating  in  the  yellow  pine  until  you  got  the 
price  of  yellow  pine  in  the  tree  up  above  where  it  ought  to  have  been.* 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  the  stumpage  is  too  high. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  grows  out  of  the  wild  speculation  that  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  three  or  four  vears. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  own  5,000,000  feet  ol  stumpage.  I  go  out 
in  the  open  market  and  buy  the  rough  product  and  finish  it.  Yet 
last  year  I  ran  my  mill  without  any  profit — ^in  fact,  at  a  small  loss. 
The  other  man  is  cutting  the  lumber  at  a  starvation  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  grew  out  of  the  collapse  of  business,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it,  that  came  under  this  blessed  Dingley  bill. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  true.  Now,  I  do  not  want  it  to  continue. 
That  is  all  there  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  it  came  about  under  that  bill.  What  do  you 
-want?     Do  you  want  an  increase  on  lumber? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  rather  have  it  increased  if  I  have  got  to  pay 
a  high  tariff  on  some  other  articles.  I  believe  in  the  revision  of  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  in  revising  it  up  or  down? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  lower  articles  might  be  raised  and  the  higher 
ones  lowered.  That  is  a  question,  I  think,  for  you  gentlemen  to  go 
into  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  but  we  can  not  take 
up  but  one  schedule  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  can  not  get  away  from  the  fact  that  if  this  country 
has  protection  all  articles  are  affected  by  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  in  favor  of  raising  the  tariff,  then  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  If  I  were  going  to  revise  and  write  the  bill  I  should 
lower  a  great  many  of  the  schedules,  I  am  frank  to  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  ^lad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  For  mstance,  I  would  like  to  have  leather  as  cheap  as 
I  can  get  it  to  belt  my  mill.  If  a  man  were  going  to  write  it  for  his 
personal  benefit  he  would  make  that  provision. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  to  get  leather  cheaper?  1 
will  help  you  with  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  unquestionably  think — I  do  not  know  what  the  tariff 
on  that  is 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  pretty  high  on  leather  and  all  leather  products, 
and  on  hides. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  on  leather  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  New  England  manufacturers  that  sell  you  this 
leather  belting  want  the  hides  free,  but  they  will  not  agree  with  me 
and  with  you  and  other  people  to  take  the  tariff  off  of  leather  or  cut 
it  down  to  a  reasonable  price  so  that  all  can  have  a  fair  deal. 
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Mr.  Brown.  You  western  men — I  do  not  know  whether  you  would 
personally,  T  will  not  say  that,  but  I  know  that  the  average  western 
tarmer  would  seriously  object  to  taking  the  duty  off  of  hides. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  would  not  object  if  you  took  it  off  of  leather  and 
leather  products. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  should  reduce  it  to  a  10  per  cent  basis.  I 
should  reduce  the  higher  articles,  and  when  they  were  extremely  low 
I  would  try  to  put  them  on  as  fair  a  footing  with  the  other  as  possible. 
I  would  equalize  it  as  near  as  possible ;  but  I  would  not  be  willing  per- 
sonally, if  T  had  the  power,  to  strike  the  tariff  off  of  every  commodity 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nobody  wants  to  do  that.  That  is,  I  have  not  heard  of 
anybody  that  did. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  people  of  North  Carolina  would  not  be  anxious 
to  have  the  tariff  on  furniture  reduced,  would  they? 

Mr.  Brown  (to  Mr.  Clark).  I  understand  they  are  asking  that  the 
$2  on  lumber  be  taken  off.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  ask  that  and  some  ask  to  put  it  at  $1.  We  are 
trying  to  find  out  the  facts  so  as  to  be  fair  and  just  in  readjusting  this 
tariff. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  I  were  going  to  take  a  companion  article,  such  as 
steel,  iron,  or  cement,  I  would  put  the  tariff  on  lumber  up  and  reduce 
the  others,  and  thus  put  them  on  a  parity. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  would  cut  down  the  tariff  on  leather  and 
everything  you  use  in  manufacturing  your  lumber,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Certainly,  if  I  was  going  to  do  it  for  my  own  personal 
benefit;  but  if  it  is  to  be  done  for  the  countrj'  at  large  I  would  give 
consideration  to  all  articles  and  reduce  those  that  are  extremely  high. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  universal  grab  game.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  about  the  size  of  it.  But  that  is  the  policy  on 
which  we  have  built  this  country  up.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would 
call  it  a  "  grab  game  "  or  not,  fcut  you  can  not  have  one  article  pro- 
tected and  another  not  protected. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  ri^ht  about  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  wo  are  <roing  to  have  protection,  let  us  liave  it  on 
lumber.    That  is  my  position. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  can  induce  the  cement  men  and  the  rest  of  them 
to  brin^x  it  down  to  Avhere  you  are,  then  we  might  consider  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  Then  I  can  not  see  yet  why  lumber  should  be  singled 
out  and  why  you  should  take  off  the  $2  which  they  are  asking  to  have 
taken  off. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  because  the  people  have  to  build  houses.  They 
can  not  get  along  without  them. 

Mr.  Brown.  They  have  to  build  houses  out  of  concrete  and  steel 
and  other  materials,  too. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  they  will  build  them  out  of  concrete  if  the  price 
of  lumber  does  not  ffo  down. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  we  hope  they  will. 
'   Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  tariff  is  a  "  grab  game,"  the  lumberman  got 
the  poorest  "  grab  "  in  the  bag,  did  he? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  what  we  have  found  to  be  the  case  recently. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  people  of  North  Carolina  would  not  be  anxious 
to  reduce  the  tariff  on  furniture  of  low  grades,  would  they? 
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Mr.  Brown.  No;  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  protection  we  want 
it  for  every  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BouTELT..  Right  in  that  line,  we  are  going  to  raise  $300,000,000 
on  imports.  We  can  not  do  that  without  affecting  the  domestic  in- 
dustries  

Mr.  Brown.  No. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Without  protecting  thoni. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  we  can.  We  can  raise  $300,000,000  with- 
out protecting  anything. 

Mr,  BouTELL.  \Vell,  we  are  not  going  to. 

The  Chairman.  Except  Porto  Rican  coffee. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  plan  is  to  do  the  maximum  amount  of  good 
and  the  minimum  amount  of  c\'il. 

Mr.  Brown.  Unquestionably;  I  think  so. 

The  Chahiman.  The  dutj^  on  leather  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
the  duty  on  lumber  is  $2  a  thousand,  specific,  which  amounts  to  about 
12  per  cent.  It  was  21  per  cent  ten  years  ago,  but  it  amounts  to 
about  12  per  cent  now — perhaps  a  little  more  this  year.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  leather  and  the  specific  duty 
of  $2  on  lumber  equal  an  ad  valorem  of  12  per  cent.  Probably  there 
is  not  a  very  great  deal  of  difference  because  of  the  undervaluation  on 
leather.  The  duty  of  20  per  cent  probably  is  not  worth  much  more 
than  12  per  cent  actually;  so  you  are  ratlier  unfortunate  in  picking 
out  your  specification  about  the  "  ^ab  game.'' 

Mr.  Brown.  I  said,  if  I  were  going  to  make  the  tariff  for  my  own 
special  benefit,  I  would  do  that.  I  qualified  it  in  that  way.  I  said, 
ii  I  were  going  to  make  the  tariff  for  my  own  benefit  and  my  own 
section  alone,  I  would  pick  out  the  thing^  we  used,  and  take  all  the 
tariff  off;  but  that  I  thought  this  committee  was  making  the  tariff 
for  the  country  at  laree,  and  they  could  not  pursue  that  course. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  getting  information,  to  see  what  we  shall 
do. 

Mr.  Brown.  Certainly.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  You  are  a  pouthem 
business  man,  aiid  I  would  like  to  hear  your  view.  Where  an  indus- 
try in  this  country  is  able  to  compete  and  to  control  the  market 
against  foreign  competition,  it  must  be  in  a  pretty  live  condition, 
must  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  should  say  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  an  industry  in  this  country  has  driven  for- 
eign competition  out  to  such  an  extent  that  the  foreign  competition 
only  amounts  to  a  third  of  the  market,  it  is  pretty  well  controlling  the 
market  and  fixing  the  prices,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  would  appear  so  upon  its  face ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  in  revising  a  tariff  bill,  where  the  tax  now 
is  prohibitive,  is  not  that  a  good  point  to  start  to  reduce,  until  you 
get  down  to  where  at  least  one-third  of  the  market  is  showing  some 
effect — as  long  as  you  control  two-thirds  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Brown.  Whore  the  tariff  i<  absohitely  prohibitive,  and  where 
there  is  a  complete  control  of  the  product,  if  you  are  going  to  start 
on  any  to  reduce,  that  should  be  the  one  to  start  on. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Thai  i>  not  only  a  revemu*  tariff  and  a  protective 
tariff,  but  a  monopolistic  tariff. 
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Mr.  Brown.  Certainly ;  but  we  think  lumber  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
list.  And  yet  these  gentlemen  come  and  ask  us  to  remove  the  10  per 
cent  we  have  here  now.    That  is  what  we  are  objecting  to. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  ad  valorem  rate  is  now  about  11  or  12  per 
cent  on  lumber,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  secret  of  your  trouble  about  the  furniture  busi- 
ness is  that  the  panic  stopped  the  buying  of  furniture,  practically? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  say  there  is  no  trust.  If  that  is  true,  how 
did  it  happen  that  the  Government  got  it  into  its  head  that  there 
was  a  trust,  and  started  out  to  hunt  for  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know.     I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  diflFerent  mills  did  you  say  there  were  in 
the  United  States;  or  did  you  state  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  are  28,000  in  the  United  States,  I  think.  I  did 
not  state  it 

Mr.  Clark.  Most  of  them  are  very  small  portable  sawmills,  are 
they  not 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  a  great  many  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  do  not  count  for  anything  in  the  management  of 
the  business 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  you  ask  me  to  agree  to  that  I  will  say  no. 
In  out  territory  we  have  2,300  in  three  States,  and  I  know  of  only 
about  15  very  large  mills. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  nearly  all  small  mills? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  not  enter  into  the  price  of  selling  lumber  at 
all,  do  they?     They  hardly  enter  into  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  not  have  anything  to  say  about  it,  do  they? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Clark.  Locally  they  do? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  as  far  as  the  general  market  is  concerned  the 
price  of  lumber  is  fixed  by  a  few  big  mill  owners,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  our  territory,  when  I  left  home,  there  were  more 
buyers  there  than  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  They  come  from 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  other  places,  and  they  go  to  the 
little  mills  and  buy,  and  it  is  shipped  to  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  last  few  years  the  small  mills 
have  been  disappearing  and  that  they  are  all  merged  in  the  big  com- 
panies, or  largely  so? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  in  m}''  section.  I  do  not  know  of  one  such  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  people  of  North  Carolina  have  more  undeveloped 
water  power  than  any  State  in  the  Union,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  they  develop  the  water  power  do  they  use  it  for 
milling  purposes  ? 

Mr.  jBrown.  Not  for  sawmills. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  can  they  not  use  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  must  rim  the  mills  out  to  the  timber,  and  they 
must  do  it  by  portable  steam  power. 
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Mr.  Clark.  So  there  is  no  hope  for  cheaper  lumber  through  the 
development  of  electricity  by  water  power? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  in  our  State.  The  timber  that  is  owned  by  the 
large  companies  is  scattered  all  over  the  territory — 1,000,000  here  and 
1,000,000  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  can  you  afford  to  haul  the  logs  down  there  to 
the  sawmills? 

Mr.  Brown.  Under  the  present  conditions  you  can  not  afford  to 
haul  them  a  mile. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  bottom  has  fallen  clear  out,  has  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Under  the  conditions  of  1908  I  know  we  hauled  the 
lumber,  good  heavy  logs,  to  the  mill  and  then  hauled  it  8  miles  to  the 
railroad  and  made  a  profit  on  the  operation. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  1907  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  said  1908. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  I  said  1908  it  was  incorrect.  I  have  heard  a  good 
many  men  talk  about  the  profits  on  lumber.  I  sold  in  1908  four  car- 
loads of  lumber  at  an  average  profit  of  $18  per  thousand 

Mr.  Clark.  In  1907. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  but  I  also  sold  along  with  that  lumber  200,000 
feet  that  I  did  not  get  a  dollar's  profit  on.    I  picked  out  the  better 

Sades  of  that  timber  and  got  a  very  good,  handsome  profit  on  it,  so 
at  on  the  200,000  feet  I  made  a  fair  profit,  because  I  had,  on  the 
extra  large  timber,  gotten  a  profit  whicn  paid  me  a  reasonable  profit 
for  handling  the  other. 

Mr.  CiJVRK.  You  have  overstocked  with  lumber,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  for  the  last  several  months. 

Mr.  Clark.  ^Vliy  do  vou  not  let  up  on  the  rapid  consumption  of 
the  forests,  so  that  it  will  leave  some  for  posterity  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  are  now ;  we  have  been  forced  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  I  know  you  have. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  can  not  control  the  little-mill  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  can  not  control  the  little-mill  man.  If  it  is  his 
land  and  he  has  timber  on  it  he  can  cut  it. 

ilr.  Griggs.  T\Tiat  do  you  mean  by  a  large  mill? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  mean  one  that  will  cut  50,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  there  are  only  15  of  those  in  your  territory? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  there  are  about  25  or  30  of  those  larger  mills 
in  that  territory,  cutting  from  50,000  up  to  about  100,000  feet. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  operate  in  Georgia? 

Mr.  Brown.  Our  territory  does  not  extend  that  far — the  territory 
of  the  association  I  represent.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  interested  in 
this  question  of  the  conservation  and  preservation  of  our  forests,  but 
I  can  not  conceive  how  cheap  lumber  will  cause  any  man  to  preserve 
his  forests. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  right  in  that  connection. 
The  President  appointed  me  on  this  commission  for  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  and  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot  invited  me  to  go  down 
to  North  Carolina  the  other  day  with  him.  I  could  not  do  it  on 
account  of  this  hearing.  He  was  going  there  to  get  up  some  kind  of  a 
scheme  to  preserve  the  timber,  so  that  the  water  will  not  all  run  off. 
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Mr.  Brown.  I  want  to  say  that  I  wrote  Mr.  Pinchot  a  personal  let- 
ter asking  him  to  come  and  look  at  the  destruction  of  my  timber^  and 
to  extend  the  gentleman  an  invitation  to  come  along,  to  see  where 
thousands  of  acres  of  timber  have  been  burned  to  get  pasturage. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wanted  to  go,  but  I  could  not,  on  account  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  and  I  know  that  a  negro  will  go  out  with  a  gun 
at  night,  and  he  will  cut  down  a  $25  tree  to  catch  a  25-cent  'possum. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  clap  him  in  jail,  he  will  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  But  the  man  who  has  land  and  who  is  getting  $1.25 
or  $1  stumpage  for  it,  does  not  care  to  catch  the  negro.  It  costs  too 
much. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  the  case  in  North  Carolina,  what  sense  is 
there  in  this  great  propaganda  which  you  say  you  are  in  favor  ot 
and  which  I  am  in  favor  of,  of  the  Government  undertaking  to  pre- 
serve those  forests  down  there  to  keep  the  country  from  drying  up? 
If  there  is  no  way  to  compel  the  people  of  North  Carolina  themselves 
to  help  take  care  of  the  timber  of  North  Carolina,  what  sense  is  there 
in  the  Federal  Government  undertaking  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  I  believe  that  everything,  almost,  in  this  oountrr 
is  done  by  agitation.    By  the  persistent  agitation  of  that  question  the 

feople  will  be  stirred  up,  and  they  will  take  care  of  a  thing  like  tliat. 
believe  that  will  help  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  enforce  the  criminal  law 
against  those  violations. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  go  on  the  broad  principle  that  if  you  want  it  to  be 
taken  care  of  and  make  it  valuable  it  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  say  that  a  negro  will  cut  down  the  most  valu- 
able tree  in  North  Carolina  to  catch  an  opossum.  What  does  he  care 
about  the  value  of  the  tree? 

Mr.  Brown.  But  the  owner  cares  for  it  as  soon  as  it  becomes  of 
value.  'When  he  gets  25  or  50  cents  stumpage  away  back  from  the 
railroad,  with  no  profit  in  getting  it  out,  it  is  not  valuable,  and  he  does 
not  care  to  protect  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  criminal  offense  in  every  State  in  the  Union  to 
go  on  a  man's  place  and  cut  a  tree  down. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Pou.  Under  which  condition  do  you  think  the  destruction  of 
forests  has  been  the  graver — under  very  low  prices  or  under  high 
prices  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Under  low  firices — on  the  principle  that  a  man  will 
take  care  of  anythin^r  that  is  valuable.  Even  a  negro  will  do  that 
He  is  not  cutting  down  the  trees  now  for  the  25-cent  'possimi,  as  he 
used  to,  becrause  the  stumpage  is  worth  more.    It  is  a  warning  to  him. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  think  that  the  high  price  of  the  lumber  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  stumpage  has  been  a  great  stimulus  to  the  peo- 
ple to  preserve  their  forests? 

Mr.  Brown.  Unquestionably.  Now,  let  us  take  this  question  of 
preserving  the  forests.  Suppose  a  man  has  1,000  acres  of  land  located 
2  or  3  miles  away.  To  put  a  warden  there  to  catch  the  man  who  is 
cutting  down  the  tr6e  to  get  the  'possum,  and  to  put  the  fires  out, 
would  cost  him  $25  a  month,  to  keep  the  man  there;  and  he  can  not 
afford  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Ci^RK.  Would  not  the  growth  of  timber  compensate  him  for 
that? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  3,000  acres? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  said  1,000  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  growth  of  timber  on  1,000  acres,  you  say,  is  not 
great  enough  in  twelve  months  to  pay  $800  a  year  for  a  warden? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  if  it  were,  you  woula  not  have  any  use  for 
this  commission  to  preserve  the  forest,  because  it  would  produce 
itself  so  rapidly  under  favorable  conditions  that  we  would  not  be 
damoring  on  this  question  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  that  it  would  not  pay  to  make  this  expendi- 
ture of  $300  a  year  on  1,000  acres. 

Mr.  Browx.  The  timber  does  not  grow  in  one  year.  If  it  did 
grow  in  one  year,  it  would  pay.  Why,  suppose  a  man  undertook  to 
protect  1,000  acres  of  land  by  putting  a  warden  on  it.  It  takes 
twenty-five  years  for  it  to  grow  in  timber  so  that  it  is  valuable. 

Mr.*  FoRDNEY.  About  what  proportion  of  your  product  of  logs  is 
low  grade? 

Mr.  Brown.  When  this  panic  came  on  we  sent  to  every  man  who 
was  working  in  the  woods,  and  we  gave  them  instructions  to  cut  the 
tree  for  the  first  and  second  cutting,  and  to  leave  the  balance  in  the 
woods.  Under  that  condition  we  have  managed  to  raise  the  price  of 
our  manufactured  product  $1.76  per  thousand.  That  is  the  only  way 
we  live.  We  have  produced  3,000,000  feet  of  timber  and  wasted 
2,000,000,  and  left  it  in  the  woods  as  worthless,  because  we  can  not 
market  it  under  these  conditions.  In  1907,  under  those  conditions,  we 
did  use  the  tree  up  close,  and  got  a  small  profit  for  the  low-grade 
timber. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  AVhen  Mr.  Knapp  stated  this  morning  that  the 
average  was  about  20  per  cent,  he  did  not  get  it  very  correctly,  did  he? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  calculate  that  by  cuttmg  the  timber  close  we  will 
get  about  20  or  25  per  cent  of  a  grade  above  No.  4. 

Mr.  FoRD>'EY.  Mr.  Brown,  do  you  know  of  a  lumh(»r  trust  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Brown.  None  Avhatever.    There  is  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  cut  off  the  short-leaf  pine  forest,  how  many  years 
will  it  take  before  it  is  ready  to  cut  again  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  From  the  seed  it  will  grow  in  twenty-five  years  to 
make  a  very  fair  amount  of  timber. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  lon^-leaf  pine  does  not  grow  that  soon,  does  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  long-leaf  pine  takes  very  much  longer.  I  know 
the  lumbermen  in  the  South,  down  in  the  eastern  part,  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  moisture  in  the  land,  can  cut  over  their  land  every 
five  years  and  ^t  a  fair  amoimt  of  cutting;  but  they  do  not  cut 
below  12-inch  tmoiber,  because  it  is  not  profitable  to  cut  that  smaU 
timber  off. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  small  do  you  cut? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  below  12  to  15  inches,  and  very  little  of  that.  That 
larger  timber  grows  very  rapidly,  and  will  replace  itself  in  from  five 
ta  ten  years.  But  that  is  of  much  more  rapid  growth,  within  100 
miles  or  the  coast,  than  it  is  back  in  the  hill  lands.  My  experience  is 
that  in  the  State  of  Maine  it  takes  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  in 
that  part  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  or  Georgia. 
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Mr.  BouTBLL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  been  cutting  lumbCT 
more  or  less  in  North  Carolina  ever  since  Raleigh  landed  on  North 
Carolina  soil,  over  three  centuries  ago. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  For  fear  that  it  may  not  be  brought  out,  I  want  to 
ask  you  this:  North  Carolina  is  the  largest,  or  next  to  the  largest, 
furniture  producer  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know  that  our  factories  are  the  largest,  but 
we  produce,  I  think,  the  second  largest  output  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  how  many  spindles  there  are  in  opK*ra- 
tion  in  cotton  factories  in  North  Carolina  at  present? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  can  not  recall;  but  we  manufacture  more  cotton 
than  we  produce. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  are  the  second? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  the  number  of  mills;  but  our  mills  are  not  so 
large.  We  consume  more  cotton  than  we  produce.  The  number  of 
spindles  I  can  not  give  you  now. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  wanted  to  compare  them  with  the  number  twelve 
years  ago,  but  I  can  probably  find  that  out  from  ?K>me  other  witness. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  A.  FREEMAN,  OF  ST.  LOTTIS,  MO. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Freeman  &  Smith  Lumber  Company,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  an  announcement  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Freeman,  before  you  proceed.  The  committee  will  sit  until  7 
o'clock,  and  will  then  take  a  recess  of  an  hour,  returning  at  8  o'clock. 
You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Freeman.  In  view  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  quite  a 
number  of  other  gentlemen  desire  to  be  heard  in  this  matter,  may  I 
consistently  suggest  or  request  that  I  may  receive  the  usual  courtesy 
of  this  hearing  and  have  the  principal  part  of  the  cross-examination 
come  later  in  my  testimony? 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  want  to  complete  your  statement 
without  being  cross-examined  at  all? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Not  entirely.  I  have  no  objection  to  interruption 
or  cross-examination,  but  it  is  easy  to  confuse  those  of  us  who  are  not 
used  to  much  public  speaking,  and  we  sometimes  get  off  the  drift 
of  our  remarks,  and  I  very  much  fear  that  I  might  fall  into  that 
calamity. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  suggest  the  witness  continue  and  signify  when  he 
is  ready  to  be  interrogated. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  will  be  more  satisfactory.  You  may 
proceed  upon  that  basis.  Mr.  Freeman. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  selected  for  a  brief  consideration  on  this 
whole  topic  the  lines  of  objection  that  are  made  to  the  present  tariff 
on  lumber.  I  believe  that  the  lumbermen  as  a  class,  while  believing 
that  the  present  tariff  duty  is  far  from  an  excessive  one,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  can  be  def enaed  as  an  adequate  one  in  comparison  with 
our  general  tariff  schedules,  are  ready  and  willing  to  let  well  enough 
alone  and  to  continue,  if  may  be,  the  prosperous  conditions  we  have 
enjoyed  for  a  number  of  years. 
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Now,  in  considering  the  details  of  the  objection  that  is  made  to 
our  contentions,  I  wiai  to  take  them  up  in  order.  The  first  point  I 
wish  to  dwell  upon,  and  very  briefly,  is  the  general  subject  of  tariflF 
le^slation. 

l^ersonally — and  I  think  I  am  speaking  for  a  great  majority  of  the 
lumbermen — I  believe  and  have  oeen  taught  to  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  protection  to  American  industries.  I  have  no  academic  argu- 
ment to  make  on  that  question.  Most  of  the  time  since  the  war  I 
have  been  an  observer,  as  all  of  you  gentlemen  doubtless  have,  of 
the  practical  workings  of  the  protective  and  the  antiprotective  sys- 
tems, so  called. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  pardon  us,  but  we  do  not  care  to  hear 
any  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  protection,  especially  at  this  hour 
and  this  day. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  perhaps  should  state  that  I 
have  no  purpose  of  getting  mto  a  general  tariff  discussion,  only  I 
wish  to  say  this,  that  observation  has  taught  us  that  a  general,  ade- 

auate  protection  has  resulted  generally. in  a  pretty  good  condition 
lirougnout  the  country  at  large,  ana  to  our  particular  industry. 
When,  about  ten  years  a^o,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  make  a  strong 
effort  to  secure  the  placmg  of  lumber  upon  the  tariff  list,  we  then 
be^n  a  period  of  fair  prosperity,  not  reaching  its  culmination  until 
a  httle  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Now,  I  am  not  disposed  to  claim,  but  I  want  to  disclaim  at  once, 
that  the  whole  of  the  prosperity  coming  to  the  lumber  industry  has 
been  the  result  of  tariff  conditions;  nor  do  I  for  one  moment  allow 
that  the  tariff  conditions  are  chargeable  with  the  calamities  that  have 
befallen  us  in  the  past  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  heard  that  argument  a  great  many  times. 
You  will  please  abandon  that  and  come  down  to  facts  in  reference  to 
the  statement  you  have  to  present. 
Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  a  pertinent  fact  in  regard  to  our  industry. 
The  Chairman.  We  know  all  about  prosperity.    We  have  not  been 
here  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  desire  to  continue  that  no  further,  if  the  commit- 
tee please. 

I  want  to  take  up  the  question  of  cheap  lumber  for  the  consumer, 
and  I  am  compellea  to  come  back  a  little  to  the  same  proposition.  I 
do  believe,  if  you  will  pardon  the  suggestion,  a  good  deal  of  confu- 
sion has  arisen  in  my  mind  to-day  in  listening  to  the  testimony  as 
to  the  probable  effect  of  putting  lumber  on  the  free  list.  Wliether  I 
am  to  oecide,  or  whether  you  gentlemen  can  decide  from  the  testimony 
you  have  heard,  that  the  effect  is  going  to  be  to  make  cheap  lumber  or 
make  dearer  lumber,  I  am  seriously  m  doubt.  But  I  do  know  this, 
that  if  you  propose  to  enter  upon  a  condition  of  things  in  this  coun- 
try that  makes  our  people  generally  not  prosperous,  we  are  likely  to 
have  cheap  lumber  enough  and  nothing  with  which  to  buy  the  cheap 
lumber. 

Our  farmer,  who  seems  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  most  of  our  con- 
sideration, wants  most  of  all  the  home  market.  Nothing  helps  to  fur- 
nish him  that  home  market  more  than  does  the  industry  we  represent. 
The  prices  at  which  lumber  may  be  sold  now  or  at  any  other  time  are 
simply  questions  of  supply  and  demand.    We  who  maijufacture  lum- 
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ber  have  been  confronted  two  or  three  times,  within  the  times  of  the 
greatest  prosperity  we  have  ever  had,  with  the  fact  that  we  were 
producing  more  lumber  in  America  than  the  American  people  wanted 
to  consume,  and  every  effort  we  have  made  to  curtail  our  output  has 
been  met  with  the  cry  that  we  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  and  the 
forces  of  the  Government  must  be  put  upon  us  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 

I  cheerfully  consent,  however^  to  the  doctrine  that  the  tariff  re- 
duced upon  lumber  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  give  to  the  farmer  and 
to  the  consumer  a  little  cheaper  lumber.  But  there  will  follow  other 
calamities  that  will  very  much  more  than  offset  it. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  is  the  doc- 
trine of  reciprocity.  It  is  a  great  big,  large  word  that  has  sounded 
well  and  has  been  pretty  generally  used.  My  own  candid  conviction 
is  that  as  a  practical  proposition  reciprocity  has  resulted  simply  in 
our  being  asked  to  give  up  something  we  do  not  want  to  give  up  in 
order  to  get  something  we  do  not  care  very  much  whether  we  get. 

A  very  substantial  argument  that  has  been  produced  against  the 
retention  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  has  been  the  hue  and  cry  that  our 
dear  newspaper  friends  an(J  the  interesting  yellow-back  magazines 
have  promulgated,  that  there  is  a  wonderful  lumber  trust.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  desire  to  impeach  the  intelligence  of  the  members  of  this 
committee,  despite  any  of  their  suggestions  to  the  contrary,  that  down 
deep  in  their  hearts  a  single  one  of  them  believes  such  a  thing  as  a 
lumber  trust  exists  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

Mr.  CpcKKAN.  You  take  the  liberty  of  impeaching  me  in  that 
line 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  understood  the  witness  was  not 
to  be  interrupted? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No;  he  said  he  could  be  interrupted. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concluded  j^our  statement? 

Mr.  Freeman.  If  he  wishes  to  ask  a  question ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  not  concluded  your  statement,  you 
may  go  on.    I  understand  you  have  concluded  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  I  will  not  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  simply  state  this,  that  all  of  this  talk  suggests 
to  my  mind  this  situation :  If  there  is  a  gentleman  on  this  committee 
or  any  other  place  who  seriously  in  his  mind  entertains  the  idea  that 
there  exists  such  a  thing  as  a  lumber  trust  to-day  in  the  United 
States  I  will  guarantee  cheerfully  to  convince  him  to  the  contrary,  if 
he  will  give  me  the  opportunity.^ 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  permit  a  suggestion?  Instead  of  trying 
to  read  the  committee's  minds  suppose  you  say  what  you  are  trying 
to  say. 

Mr.  Freeman.  That  is  my  method  of  saying  that  there  is  no  lumber 
trust. 

The  Chair:man.  That  is  no  argument  of  interest  to  this  committee 
at  all. 

Mr.  Freeman.  If  any  gentleman  wishes  proof  of  it  I  think  I  can 
furnish  it  to  him. 

On  the  practical  question  of  forest  conservation  I  frankly  admit 
that  if  I  could  be  shown  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  or  a  removal 
6f  tariff  duty  would  substantially  improve  the  opportunities  for 
forest  reproduction  in  the  United  States,  I  should  be  quite  willing  to 
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yield  a  good  deal  of  my  opinion  in  the  matter.  There  is  but  one  way 
by  which  you  can  ever  conserve  the  forests.  You  may  have  all  of  the 
recommendations  and  all  of  the  schemes  that  you  care  to  devise.  It 
can  only  be  done  by  making  the  forests  worth  conserving.  Frankly 
that  means  higher-priced  lumber.  If  it  is  desired  to  conserve  the 
forests  of  the  United  States  it  can  only  be  done  by  making  those 
forests  worth  taking  care  of ;  by  making  it  so  that  the  owner  of  them, 
in  the  production  of  his  lumber,  will  use  up  the  product  that  is  now 
going  to  waste. 

It  has  been  testified  to-day  that  we  only  have  about  thirty  years' 
supply  of  timber  in  this  country,  and  if  we  love  our  coimtry  it  is 
necessarjr  for  us  to  do  something  to  save  that  for  posterity;  and 
only  having  thirty  years  they  propose  to  introduce  and  bring  in  here, 
for  the  destruction  of  a  present  prosperity,  enough  more  timber,  at 
their  own  calculations,  to  last  only  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  longer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  understand  that  statement. 

Mr.  Freeman.  Very  well.  There  is  about  one-half  as  much  timber 
in  Canada  and  British  Columbia  as  there  is  in  the  whole  of  America. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  we  only  have  thirty  years'  supply  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  and  add  to  it  one-half  of  the  amount  which 
they  have  in  Canada  and  that  would  make  forty -five  years.  I  said 
fifteen  years  longer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  your  proposition  now. 

Mr.  Freeman.  In  1803  I  believe  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
discover  something  about  the  forest  reserves  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, and  after  a  considerable  survey  and  examination  reported  to 
their  superiors  that  the  forests  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  were  not 
worth  considering;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  been,  nearly  all 
of  them,  cut  away. 

Mr.  Clark.  1803? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  year  we  got  the  Louisiana  Purchase? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes;  that  is  the  jrear  we  ^ot  it.  The  forests  had 
been  cut  away  by  the  Indians.  I  simply  bring  that  in  to  illustrate 
the  value  sometimes  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  cut  it  off — ^the  Indians? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  presume  it  must  have  been  Lo,  the  poor  Indian. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Who  made  a  statement  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  can  not  give  you  the  name  at  this  time.  You  will 
find  it  in  an  old  report  that  was  made  at  the  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Nobody  from  Missouri  made  it? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No  ;  I  think  the  man  from  Missouri  would  have  to 
be  shown  differently. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  report  made  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir;  I  said,  or  intended  to  say,  by  some  parties 
in  interest. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  was  it  made? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I  am  not  giving  it 
as  an  absolute  fact,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  statistics. 
It  has  been  placed  upon  record,  and  I  think  I  can  secure  the  means 
of  information,  but  I  do  not  have  it  at  hand. 
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'  I  do  want  to  say  in  all  sincerity  that,  in  addition  to  the  making 
of  timber  valuable  and  worth  conserving,  there  is  one  other  thin^ 
that  has  to  be  done,  and  the  forestry  department  has  well  recognized 
that  from  the  beginning — ^that  is,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  organized 
force  which  shall  receive  the  cooperation  of  the  actual  owners  of  the 
timber  to  be  conserved.  That  is  a  simple  proposition.  Now,  do  those 
people  believe  that  by  an  attack  upon  this  mdustry  they  are  going 
to  secure  that  cooperation?  Is  it  human  nature  that  they  are  going 
to  secure  it  that  way?  I  venture  the  prediction  that  if  tJie  tariff  on 
lumber  is  reduced  at  this  time,  the  whole  scheme  of  forestry  restora- 
tion and  conservation  will  be  practically  dead  for  the  next  ten  years. 
There  is  only  one  other  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  allude.  The 
people  who  are  making  the  cry,  who  are  appearing  before  you,  are 
]ust  in  the  same  attitude  exactly  as  we  are.    They  are  all  interested 

Sarties.  I  have  been  a  little  surprised  that  possibly  the  Govemor- 
reneral  of  Canada  has  not  been  oefore  this  committee  to  plead  his 
cause.  Gentlemen  from  this  country,  ten  years  ago,  when  we  were 
making  a  strong  effort  to  secure  this  tariff  of  $2  per  thousand,  men 
high  in  the  service  of  their  country,  who  had  made  great  fortunes  in 
the  white  pine  of  the  North,  had  stripped  off  the  timber  from  the 
lands,  had  invested  those  fortunes  in  Canadian  timber,  and  used 
every  effort  in  their  power  to  persuade  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  give  them  free  lumber  at 
that  time  and  not  to  put  a  tariff  on,  created  a  condition  very  similar 
to  the  condition  with  which  we  are  confronted  at  this  time.  Gentle- 
men who  have  made  their  money  in  American  woods,  have  cut  over 
their  timber,  have  gone  and  forsaken  their  brethren  in  this  country, 
and  have  invested  their  savings  in  Canadian  stumpage,  and  thev  will 
be  mighty  glad  to  have  us  help  them  at  this  time.  I  do  not  blame 
them.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  our 
Congress  to  aid  them  or  give  them  any  such  support. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  offer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Under  the  conditions  you  state,  they  ought  not  to 
have  very  large  savings  to  invest  in  that  timber.  Under  the  condi- 
tions which  existed  tefore  the  tariff  was  put  on  the  lumber  they 
ought  not  to  have  very  large  savings  to  invest  anywhere,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir  j  I  have  not  made  that  statement  anywhere- 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  said  our  brethren  have  left  us  with  their  sav- 
ings. 

Mr.  Freeman.  They  have  taken  the  savings  with  them  that  they 
have  made  and  have  forsaken  our  side  of  the  question  and  have  gone 
into  Canada  and  have  procured  their  future  timber  supplies  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  you  are  willing  to  give  up  part  of  your  opin- 
ion to  see  this  reforestation  scheme  worked  all  around? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  are  not  willing  to  give  up  any  of  your  tariff? 

Mr.  Freeman,  x  es,  sir ;  I  think  when  I  said  I  would  give  up  my 
opinion  it  would  mean  if  I  could  be  convinced  that  that  woula  con- 
serve our  forests,  I  would  be  willing  to  do  that ;  but  it  would  take  a 
whole  lot  of  tcvstimony  to  convince  me,  I  will  admit. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  been  voluble 
and  vociferous  on  that  subject,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  my  friend  Captain  White  made  reply  to 
that,  which  I  would  hardly  dare  to  make. 
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Mr.  Clabe.  You  need  not  repeat  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Freeman,  if  there  is  no  lumber  trust,  then  how  does  it 
happen  that  there  is  such  a  wonderful  uniformity  of  prices? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  have  thought  of  that  question,  of  course.  I  will 
have  to  answer  to  that  just  as  I  have  to  the  question  about  trusts. 
I  say  there  is  no  trust.  I  aflirm  with  equal  confidence  there  is  no 
unanimity  or  uniformity  of  prices.  I  will  say,  further,  we  can  give 
you  the  proof  of  that  if  you  will  call  at  my  office  in  St.  Louis  at  any 
time ;  or,  if  you  will  send  an  agent  there,  I  will  offer  you  abundant 
proof  to  the  contranr. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  first  time  I  am  in  St.  Louis  I  will  call  upon  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Suppose  you  file  that  information  as  a  part  of 
your  remarks,  showing  there  is  no  uniformity  of  prices?  Cfan  you 
do  that  very  easilv? 

Mr.  Freeman.  I  would  have  to  do  it  this  way.  I  could  simply 
have  the  gentleman  accompany  me  to  a  half  a  dozen  different  con- 
cerns and  let  him  ask  them  what  they  would  take  for  certain  com- 
modities at  that  time  or  any  other  time. 

Let  me  state  with  all  sincerity,  and  I  think  I  can  back  this  up — I 
think  there  are  plenty  of  gentlemen  here  who  know  that  it  is  true — 
that  there  never  has  been  a  time,  even  in  the  most  prosperous  times, 
when  very  many  of  the  articles  on  the  lumber  list  could  not  be  ob- 
tained at  varying  prices  at  any  market  in  the  United  States  at  any 
time,  a  variation  of  from  one  to  three  dollars. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  due  to  the  freight  rates? 
^  Mr.  Freeman.  No,  sir;  in  the  same  market,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. Take  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  I  have  never  known  a  time 
when  I  could  not  have  gone  out  and  bought  lumber  there  at  a  varia- 
tion of  from  one  to  three  dollars  per  thousand,  on  almost  any  item 
on  the  list.  Of  course,  there  are  a  few  times  when  there  may  be  an 
exception,  when  some  particular  item  is  short  in  supply. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  own  timber  lands,  as  well  as  manufacture 
lumber? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  are  your  lands? 

Mr.  Freeman.  In  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yellow  pine? 

Mr.  Freeman.  Yes,  sir;  short  leaf  yellow  pine. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  acres  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Freeman.  About  33,000  to  35,000  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  Bought  at  $2  or  $3  an  acre? 

Mr.  Freeman,  ifo,  sir;  unfortunately  I  did  not;  but  I  did  buy  it  a 
good  deal  less  than  it  is  worth  to-day.  I  could  have  bought  it,  if  I 
had  had  the  courage  of  my  convictions  and  a  little  more  money,  at  a 
good  deal  less  than  $2.  I  went  there  nearly  eighteen  years  ago.  I 
could  have  bought  it  at  $1.25  an  acre. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  W.  NIBLET,  OF  LA  OBANDE,  OBEO. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  detain  you  long.  I  just 
want  to  say  in  regard  to  the  price  of  lumber,  about  which  we  have 
had  some  question,  that  the  price  of  lumber  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  now 
is  as  low  as  it  was  ten  years  ago  on  all  rough  lumber. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Was  that  true  last  year? 
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Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir ;  it  is  less  now  than  it  was  last  year,  but  you 
can  buy  to-day  in  Oregon  all  kinds  of  rough  lumber  at  as  low  pnoes 
as  you  could  in  1898,  ten  years  ago.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  the  tariff 
being  reduced  or  taken  off  of  lumber.  We  think  it  would  hurt  our 
business.  We  have  a  right  to  ask,  we  think,  that  it  be  continued  at 
least  as  it  is.  As  to  the  idea  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
Mr.  Pinchot,  that  taking  the  tariff  from  Canadian  lumber  would 
save  our  forests,  I  think  we  can  show  you  a  more  excellent  way.  I 
am  going  to  air  this  subject  a  little  here,  because' I  think  it  is  proper, 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time. 

The  stump  land,  land  that  has  been  cut  off  and  denuded,  has  been 
disposed  of  in  this  way  in  our  section  of  the  country.  We  have  sold 
^  in  eastern  Oregon — and  when  I  say  we,  I  mean  my  company  alone — 
40,000  acres  to  sheep  men  for  pasturage.  That  hill  and  mountain 
land  is  worth  little  for  anything  else  after  the  trees  are  cut  off  of  it. 
It  is  not  the  best  pasturage  in  the  world,  but  we  have  rented  some 
to  the  sheep  men  for  from  8  to  10  cents  an  acre  per  year  for  pasturage. 
Now,  why  could  not,  and  why  should  not  the  Government,  if  it  wants 
this  land  for  reforestation — and  it  does,  doubtless — ^secure  that  same 
land  instead  of  the  sheep  men  getting  it  ?  Buy  it,  condemn  it,  give  the 
Government  the  right  to  condemn,  if  necessarv,  and  your  registers 
and  receivers  in  the  different  land  offices  and  land  districts  may  be 
made  the  judges  of  the  value  of  the  land,  and  secure  this  land  for 
reforestation  instead  of  turning  it  over  to  the  sheep  men.  The 
amount  that  would  be  received  by  grazing  sheep  on  that  land  would 
pay  the  interest  on  the  investment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  sheep  interfere  with  reforestation  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir;  not  after  the  trees  get  started  a  little  to  grow. 
On  the  very  young  trees  they  will  cut  the  bark,  but  after  they  grow 
a  little  the  sheep  do  not  bother  them.  Cattle  can  be  grazed  on  that 
land  right  from  the  beginning,  and  produce  some  revenue.  So  there 
is  a  chance  not  only  for  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  but  millions 
of  acres  to  grow  timber,  and  if  were  a  country  different  from  ours, 
steps  would  be  taken  to  handle  that  matter  in  a  practical  way.  It 
is  what  you  would  do  and  what  I  would  do,  and  it  can  be  done,  and 
done  easily.    It  is  feasible  and  practicable. 

Mr.  Underavood.  Why  do  not  the  citizens  do  it? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Wliat  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.  I 
do  not  care  to  do  it.    We  sold  to  the  sheep  men. 

Now,  as  to  the  famine  of  timber:  We  all  know  that  in  the  West, 
in  that  warm,  generous  climate,  trees  will  grow  in  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years  from  the  seed  or  a  small  sapling,  to  18  or  20  or  24  inches  in 
diameter.  We  have  timber  on  hand  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  last 
us  thirty  years,  and  with  the  Canadian  timber,  forty-five  years.  We 
can  produce  timber  in  thirtv  years  and  do  it  easily.  There  is  no  great 
danger  of  timber  famine  if  the  timber  interests  are  taken  hold  of  in 
some  practicable  and  feasible  way,  which  I  think  I  have  suggested. 

I  have  some  photographs  here  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  submit  to 
the  committee,  together  with  statistics  showing  the  cost  of  houses,  the 
amount  of  lumber  that  enters  into  them,  and  showing  that  those 
houses  are  built  in  the  city  of  Portland  at  remarkably  low  figures. 
You  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  the  plumbing  in  the  house 
is  substantially  the  cost  of  the  lumber — that  is  to  say,  the  plumbing 
costs  as  much  as  the  lumber. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  no  surprise  to  me. 

Mr.  Nibu:t.  Here  is  a  photograph  of  a  house  which  was  taken  July, 
1908;  estimated  cost  oi  a  six-apartment  building,  Benton  street^ 
Portland,  Oreg.  I  will  not  take  time  to  read  all  the  details,  but  will 
hand  these  pictures  around  for  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
examine.  The  statistics  accompanying  the  photograph  show  the  cost 
of  excavating,  grading,  plumbing,  painting,  plastering,  brickwork, 
tin  roof,  window  and  frame  work,  heating  plant,  luml^r,  carpenter 
work,  etc.  This  is  a  $9,000  building.  The  lumber  was  only  $624. 
The  plumbing  in  this  building  was  $1,320.  That,  however,  is  an 
extreme  case.  Here  is  another  one  that  is  just  a  lumber  house  entire, 
with  a  concrete  foundation.  Here  is  a  lumber  house  that  cost  $4,500. 
There  are  28,000  feet  of  lumber  in  it,  which  in  Portland  cost  $518. 

The  Chairman.  Those  statistics  are  given  on  the  backs  of  those 
photographs? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair^ian.  Then  you  may  hand  them  up  to  the  committee, 
and  we  will  look  at  them  at  our  leisure. 

Mr.  NiBLET.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so.  I  would  just  like  to  say  is  to 
common  and  high-grade  lumber,  that  in  eastern  Oregon,  w^here  I 
live,  we  do  not  get  10  pet  cent  of  the  high  grade.  There  's  90  per 
cent  of  our  trees  that  is  common  stock.  So  that  if  the  tariff  is  laKen 
off  and  the  cheap  lumber  is  allowed  to  come  into  our  country,  we  are 
just  that  much  worse  off. 

I  do  not  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  shall  detain  you  any  longer.  I 
will  present  these  photographs  to  you  and  would  like  to  have  you 
look  at  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  said  at  present  prices  you  could  not 
ahip  anv  rough  lumber  out  of  the  State? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  Oh,  no ;  we  ship  out.  We  ship  as  far  as  Kansas  and 
Nebraska. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  the  present  prices  would  not 
enable  you  to  do  so? 

Mr.  In  iBLET.  Oh,  no ;  we  ship  the  high-grade  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  send  by  sea  or  rail,  or  both? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  By  rail  pretty  much. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  shipped  from  there  by  sea  ? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  Yes,  sir;  from  Portland;  but  I  am  inland. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  pretty  good  prices  for  it  in  the  past 
ten  years,  up  to  about  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  In  1907,  very  gooa  prices;  yes,  sir.  This  year  any- 
thing but  good  prices. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  condition  generally?  Was  the 
industrv  prosperous? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  present  depression  is  because  of  the 
depression  in  trade  generally,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  I  think  that  is  true ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  so  much  building  going  on  ? 

Mr.  NiBLBT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  an  improvement  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  I  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  run  of  prosperity,  there  would  be  a  great 
demand  for  your  lumber? 
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Mr.  NiBLBY.  There  is  sure  to  be  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  have  not  exhausted  in  a  great  meas- 
ure your  lumber  resources  on  the  Pacific  slope? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No;  we  have  a  verjr  large  amount  of  stumpage  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
wait  before  you  cut  it  all  off,  and  get  some  of  the  high  prices  that 
will  come  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence,  after  the  lumber  stumpage  in 
the  United  States  is  cut  off?  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  blessing 
to  you  if  it  came  that  way? 

Sir.  NiBLEY.  My  banker  will  not  let  me  wait  The  sheriff  would 
get  me,  probably. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  so  badly  off  as  that,  after  ten  years  of 
prosperity  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Liable  to  be ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  cut  this  lumber  all  off,  notwithstanding 
ten  vears  of  prosperity  which  you  have  had  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Not  cut  it  aU  off,  but  I  must  keep  my  mills  going  or 
else  discharge  a  great  number  of  men  that  are  depending  on  them 
for  employment. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  honestly  afford  to  take  a  little  less 
profit  than  you  have  for  the  past  ten  years  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  keep  the  sheriff  away? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  margin  so  small  as  that? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  only  made  a  fair  and  reasonable 
profit  of  the  ten  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  make  in  the  year  1906? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  could  not  say  offhand ;  probably  10  or  15  per  cent  on 
our  investment. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  averaged  that  for  a  number  of  years 
prior  to  1906? 

Mr.  NiBi^Y.  No;  prior  to  that  it  was  less;  some  years  very  much 
less. 

The  Chairman.  From  1900  to  1906,  what  was  the  leanest  year? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Between  1900  and  1906?  We  have  always  averaged 
close  to  10  per  cent  in  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  averaged  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes ;  close  to  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  the  reducing  or  the  taking  off  of 
the  duty  would  make  any  difference  in  prices? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chair3ian.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
lumber  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Not  very  familiar ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  it  should  turn  out  that  they  had  to  pay 
as  much  for  labor  there,  or  even  more  than  you  pay,  and  that  the  ma- 
chinery was  brought  there,  imported  from  tne  United  States  and  pay- 
ing a  duty  of  30  per  cent  under  their  tariff,  because  there  was  no  com- 
petition, would  they  still  be  in  as  favorable  a  position  as  you  to  sup- 
ply the  United  States? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  To  some  parts  of  the  United  States  they  would  be  in 
very  much  more  favorable  position  than  we. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  speaking  of  British  Columbia. 
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Mr.  XiBLEY.  I,  too,  am  speaking  of  British  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  So  near  you  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  They  could  send  lumber  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad  into  certam  markets  in  the  East  for  less  than  we  could, 
because  of  the  freight  rate. 

The  Chairman.  The  freight  is  less? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  less? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  about  it? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Since  we  have  been  here  we  have  had  that  question  up. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  know  that,  you  can  not  determine 
'whether  on  the  whole  they  have  any  advantage  or  not  without  the 
duty. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  have  understood  the  difference  in  freight  was  some- 
thing like  $2  or  $3  per  thousand  feet. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Two  qr  three  dollars  per  thousand  feet  of  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  know  how  much  more  they  pay  for 
machinery  or  how  much  more  they  pay  for  labor? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  I  do  not.  I  faiow  they  do  not  pay,  as  a  rule,  any 
more  for  labor.    They  pay  less  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  export  any? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  make-up  in  the  cost  of  your  liunber  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  the  price  of  stumpage  in  JBritish  Columbia  as 
coinpared  to  Washin^n  and  Oregon,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would  hurt  very  materially,  would  it  not,  if 
that  timber  came  in  competition  with  yours  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  That  is  our  judgment. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Especially  on  your  low-grade? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  portion  of  your  product  is  low  grade  ? 

Mr,  NiBLEY.  Our  proportion  in  eastern  Oregon  is  nearly  90  per 
cent  low-grade. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  under  clear,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Take  out  your  good  common. 

Mr.  NiBLEY*.  There  is  about  40  per  cent  of  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  do  you  market  the  most  of  that  40  per  cent? 
.  .  Mr.  NiBLEY.  In  Idaho  and  near-by  States. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  do  not  get  very  far  away  with  it,  or  account  of 
hiffh  freight  rates? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  low  grade  from  Canada,  coming  in  competition 
with  your  lumber,  would  greatly  or  materially  interfere  with  your 
business,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Well,  it  would  just  depress  the  market  that  much; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  leave  a  large  per  cent  of  your  low  grade  in 
the  woods  now  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  We  do  now,  when  lumber  is  so  much  cheaper  than  it 
has  been. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  $2  tariff  on  lumber  does  not  seem  to  affect 

J^our  market  nearly  so  much  as  when  there  are  prevailing  low  prices 
ike  there  are  now  ? 

Mr.  NiBusY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  lumber  is  high,  you  do  not  need  the  duty? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  If  it  Tvere  high  enough,  we  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  1896  you  did  not  need  the  duty,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  would  not  want  to  say 
offhand. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  your  opinion,  or  can  you  gpive  an  opinion? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes ;  I  can  give  an  opinion  that  I  think  lumber  should 
have  its  reasonable  share  of  protection  just  the  same  as  iron  or  sted 
or  any  other  commodity.    That  is  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Some  one  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  lumber  was  labor.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Substantially  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes;  not  including  stumpage.    . 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  said  lafor.  Of  course  that  would  not  in- 
clude stumpage. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  said  labor  was  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction.   That  is  not  right,  if  you  include  stumpage  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  The  80  per  cent  I  would  take  to  oe  labor,  and  about 
20  per  cent  to  be  other  incidental  charges  outside  of  stumpage. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  answer  the  chairman,  labor  is  not  all  the  cost 
that  enters  into  the  cost  of  production  of  lumber? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  did  not  include  stumpage,  and  stumpage  is  an 
item  in  the  question  when  put  on  the  market? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Stumpage  is  certainly  a  matter  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  price  of  lumber,  when  you  get  through  with  it, 
ready  to  deliver  it,  is  made  up  of  the  stumpage  plus  the  laoor? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  whole  of  it? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  And  what  profit  we  put  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  Except  the  interest  on  your  plant? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  the  cost  of  lumber  f.  o.  b.  the  cars  nearest  to 
your  place  is  stumpage  plus  labor  plus  interest  plus  wear  and  tear 
on  machinery.    How  much  of  the  total  is  labor,  in  per  cent? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  should  say  of  the  total  prol3ably  70  per  cent  is 
labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  got  right  back  close  to  where  it  started  from. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  About  70  per  cent  is  labor.  Some  places  it  is  more, 
and  some  places  it  is  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  the  Canadians  happen  to  get  such  a  lower 
freight  rate  than  you  do  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  do  not  know.    The  managers  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  could  probably  enlighten  us  on  that. 
^  Mr.  Clark.  We  might  get  some  enlightenment  on  this  side  of  the 
line. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  could  not  tell  you  as  to  freight  rates,  why  they  are 
higher  here. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  ship  to  Kansas  or  Nebraska  ? 
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Mr.  NiBLEY..  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  To  Lincoln  and  Kansas  City? 
Mr.   NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  as  far  as  Lincoln;  practically  in 
western  Kansas  and  western  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Over  what  road  do  you  ship? 
Mr.  NiBLEY.  Mostly  over  the  Union  Pacific. 
Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  LeGrande  located  ? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  Three  hundred  miles  this  side  of  Portland,  Oreg. 
Mr.  Clark.  This  difference  in  freight  rate  you  are  talking  about 
over  the  Canadian  road  and  the  American  roads,  is  from  some  cen- 
tral point  where  they  determine  freight  rates,  or  is  it  all  along  the 
line  locally?  ' 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  From  western  Canada,  for  example,  British  Columbia 
country. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  point  in  Oregon  that  fixes  the  freight 
rates?     Is  it  Portland? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  We  have  a  less  rate  to  certain  points  east  than  Port- 
land doe$,  to  certain  nearby  points. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  have  the  same  rate  from  your  point  as  does 
Portland  to  Kansas  City  or  Chicago? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir;  from  Portland  or  eastern  Oregon  we  have 
to  pay  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  go  west,  the  freight  of  your  Canadian 
competitors  equalizes  the  situation,  but  when  you  go  south  along  the 
coast  you  have  the  advantage  of  freight,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  We  do  not  reach  with  our  product  farther  east,  ex- 
cept on  some  shop  lumber.  We  send  a  little  of  that  into  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee,  but  as  a  rule  our  lumber  is  sold  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Going  westward,  the  freight  rates  equalize  them- 
selves.   In  other  words,  the  Canadian  shipper  can  ship  as  cheap 
as  you  can,  but  going  down  the  Pacific  coast  the  freight  rates  are  in 
your  favor,  are  they  not  ? 
Mr.  NiBLEY.  They  would  be,  I  suppose;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  in  your  favor  are  they? 
Mr.  NiBLBY.  I  could  not  give  you  that.    I  could  not  tell  you  how 
much  that  is,  because  I  am  not  posted  on  those  Canadian  freight 
rates. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  sell  any  large  proportion  of  your  output 
down  the  coast  southward  ? 
Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir.    We  come  east  by  rail  nearly  altogether. 
Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  profits  on  run-of- 
mill  per  thousand  during  the  ten  years  preceding  1907,  on  an  esti- 
mate? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  That  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  say  offhand.    I 
could  not  answer  that  right  offhand,  but  we  made  a  reasonable  profit, 
close  to  10  per  cent,  taking  an  average  of  the  years. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Is  yours  a  stock  company? 
Mr.  Nebley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  pay  a  dividend  in  those  ten  years? 
Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir;  in  most  of  them. 
Mr.  Underwood.  A  dividend  of  how  much  ? 
Mr.  NiBLEY.  Ten  or  12  per  cent,  and  one  or  two  of  them  we  did  not 
pay  any  dividend. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Out  of  the  ten  years  did  you  average  a  dividend 
of  10  per  cent  per  year  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  should  say  from  8  to  10  per  cent.  I  could  not  say 
exactly  offhand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  put  any  of  your  profits  in  betterments  or 
purchasing  new  lands  or  new  buildings? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  New  lands  and  new  buildings  would  be  a  matter  of 
new  investment.  i 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  buy  that  out  of  your  profits  or  did  you      \ 
buy  it  out  of  new  capital? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  We  do  not  count  that  as  profit.  We  do  not  want  to 
have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  take  any  profits  that  your  mills  made, 
aside  from  your  dividenas,  and  invest  m  betterments  or  new  lands? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  claim  the  total  j)rofits  that  you  made 
out  of  your  mill  were  less  than  10  per  cent  during  the  ten  years? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  includes  the  money  you  put  into  the  extra 
lands? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes ;  that  includes  the  profit  on  everything. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  was  another  profit  also  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  have  heard  two  of  you  gentlemen  speak  of  con- 
servation of  forests.  You  said,  "  We  want  the  forests  preserved  and 
want  to  make  them  worth  preserving."  I  believe  that  was  about 
your  language. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  did  not  say  that.  That  was  the  language  of  the 
speaker  before  me. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  indorse  what  he  said  about  that? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes ;  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  want  to  know  how  you  can  make  the  forests  worth 
preserving. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  suppose  Mr.  Freeman's  idea  was,  as  my  idea  would 
be,  that  if  you  will  keep  or  maintain  this  tariff,  or  the  tariff  is  high 
enough,  you  make  your  forest  that  much  more  valuable. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Not  as  forests,  though. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes;  as  forests. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Because  that  timber,  whether  it  is  in  Pennsylvania  or       i 
Missouri,  or  wherever  it  is,  is  worth  just  that  much  more  it  the  tariff 
is  on  the  lumber.    That  is  the  theory  of  the  tariff.  ' 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  if  it  is  never  to  be  cut?  I 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  We  do  not  have  timber  never  to  be  cut. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  this  is  merely  a  temporary  preservation?  | 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No;  I  would  regrow  the  timber.  Timber  will  grow 
in  this  country,  you  understand,  and  it  will  grow  if  it  is  conserved 
and  taken  care  oi. 

Mr.  Ck)CKRAN.  Is  it  not  really  your  idea  that  the  higher  you  make 
lumber  the  less  of  it  the  people  can  buy,  and  therefore  the  more  the        ^ 
forests  will  be  preserved? 
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Mr,  NiBLEY.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is  true.  That  has  been 
thrashed  out  pretty  well.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
ar^e  on  that. 

Mr.  CocKiLVN.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  argue.    I  just  ask  your  opinion. 
Mr.   NiBLEY.  My  opinion  is  the  Republican  opinion,  that  with 
everybody  at  work,  even  if  things  are  higher,  they  have  money  to 
buy  something  and  are  better  off. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  lumber  which  you  ship  East  is  such  as  flooring, 
ceiling,  siding,  and  so  forth? 
Mr.  NiBLBT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hell.  And  a  very  large  amount  of  labor  put  upon  it  to  fit  it 
for  the  market? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  the  price  is  very  low,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
you  are  makinj^  money  or  not.  if  you  should  close  your  mill,  in  order 
to  save  your  forests,  as  has  oeen  suggested  here,  you  would  throw 
out  of  employment  a  large  number  of  men,  reduce  their  purchasing 
power,  and  create  a  condition  throughout  the  country  most  disastrous  ? 
Mr.  NiBLET.  Yes,  sir.  That  is,  if  all  men  in  that  condition  would 
do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Hill.  Ana  a  lumberman  is  not  necessarily  any  more  free  from 
debt  than  the  average  man  in  the  average  business? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  have  never  been  entirely  free  from  debt;  no,  sir. 
Mr.  Hill.  I  am  in  the  lumber  business  and  I  have  been  in  debt  ever 
since  I  was  married,  and  I  owe  my  mother-in-law  a  debt  I  never  can 
pay. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  As  to  the  question  of  interest  or  percentage  of  profit, 
the  main  company  with  which  I  am  associated — the  Grande  Konde 
Lumber  Company,  which  has  its  principal  business  in  Canada — has 
paid  6  per  cent;  that  is,  we  pay  one-half  of  1  per  cent  a  month.  We 
nave  done  so  for  five  years,  and  we  have  owned  that  only  six  years. 
In  that  company  we  put  a  little  more  into  timber,  so  I  estimate  we 
have  made  probably  9  or  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  stumpage  have  you  now  than 
when  you  commenced? 
Mr.  NiBLEY.  We  have  not  quite  as  much. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  more  is  it  worth  ? 
Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  think  the  stumpage  has  increased  in  six  years.    Our 
stumpage  costs  us  a  little  more  than  a  dollar  a  thousand.    I  think  that 
stumpage  ought  to  be  worth  in  six  years  $2,  for  this  reason :  If  you  will 
take  $2,  and  add  7  per  cent  (which  we  have  to  pay  at  the  banks), 
and  pay  the  taxes  (which  are  30  or  35  mills — 3  or  3^  per  cent),  and 
compound  that  each  year,  and  then  consider  your  risk  from  fire  1  per 
cent,  you  will  find  that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  your  $2  has  grown 
to  be  $6.59. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  paid  it  out  of  the  business?    You  have 
paid  all  this  out  of  the  business? 
Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes ;  we  pay  that  out  of  the  business. 
Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  income  on  that  kind  of  stumpage?    That  is 
just  an  investment? 
Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  charge  that  out  of  your  business? 
Mr.  NiBLBY.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  part  of  this  extra  4  per  cent  that 
was  mentioned. 
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Mr.  Clark.  If  you  take  that  stumpagB  increase  and  this  dividend 
of  yours,  it  amounts  to  110  per  cent,  xouliave  100  per  cent  clear 
velvet  on  that  stumpage  business?  In  addition  to  that,  you  have  a 
dividend  of  10  Der  cent  a  year? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No ;  the  dividend,  I  said,  was  only  about  6  per  cent 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  9  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  is  what  I  think  you 
said.  Nine  times  6  would  be  54,  and  added  to  100  it  would  be  154 
per  cent  profit  on  the  six  years. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  all  the  figures,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can 
get  any  more  light  on  that.  Do  you  want  to  answer  that  last  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  did  not  catch  the  question  clearly. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  answer  to  the  chairman  you  said  the  value  of  your 
stumpage  is  about  double  what  it  was  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  N mLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Stumpage  worth  a  dollar  two  years  ago  is  worth  two 
dollars  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  declare  a  9  per  cent  dividend  on  that  business? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No ;  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  statement  has  been  changed,  then. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no ;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Six  times  9  would  be  54,  and  100  plus  54  would  be  154 
per  cent  that  you  have  made,  minus  whatever  the  taxes  were,  and  1 
per  cent  for  fire  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  And  depreciation  on  your  plant? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Assuming  that  it  did  not  cost  you  anything  to  carry 
this,  those  figures  would  be  somewhere  within  a  mile  of  the  bull's-eye. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  stumpage  has  increased  in  value.  You  have 
taken  off  something  for  that? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  We  have  taken  off  from  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  cut  it  down  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  still  leaves  you  104  per  cent.  Every  time  you 
buy  you  double  your  money? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  bought  a  lot  on  the  Short  Line,  in  one  of  the  little 
towns,  for  $50,  and  I  sold  it  in  three  or  four  years  for  $200. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yoif  made  300  per  cent. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  There  is  no  law  against  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  law  against  it,  but  there  is  no  law  uphold- 
ing it. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  there  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  asking  the  Government  to  guarantee  that  you 
can  go  on  making  this  profit  you  have  been  making  at  the  expense  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No ;  it  does  not  ask  for  anything  at  the  expense  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  know.  Take  those 
timber  States  uj)  there— Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana— if 
they  have  any  timber,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  or  not.  They 
can  not  produce  annual  crops  like  we  do  down  in  our  part  of  the  Mis- 
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sissippi  Valley.  As  soon  as  you  get  this  timber  cut  oflf,  that  land  is 
worth  nothing  except  for  sheep  pasturage  that  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  NiBLET.  Practically. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  not  either  these  big  companies  that  own  such 
an  immense  amoimt  of  that  land,  or  the  State  in  which  it  is  located, 
go  into  this  reforestation  business  in  some  scientific  way,  because  it 
must  be  plain  to  anybody  that  as  soon  as  they  cut  this  timber  off,  those 
States  will  be  bare  and  almost  worthless. 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  They  let  it  go  for  the  reason  I  have  already  told  you, 
that  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  WTiy  do  not  the  States  take  it  up  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  They  do  not  believe  in  State's  rights. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  National  Government  of  course  is  the  great  pap 
institution. 

Mr.  Hill.  These  gentlemen  are  making  a  point  out  of  the  matter 
of  the  profit  and  dividend  which  you  mentioned.  You  stated  you  had 
less  stumpage  than  when  you  started  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  have  paid  a  dividend  it  is  quite  likely  it  is  out  of 
the  stumpage  you  have  cut  off? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Because  the  stumpage  you  have  on  hand  is  worth  double 
what  it  was  six  years  ago,  it  is  not  due  to  the  great  profit  in  the  busi- 
ness, except  as  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  timber  in  the  country, 
and  the  general  value  of  stumpage  ? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  not  gotten  rich  in  business  in  that  time? 

Mr.  NiBLBY.  We  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  making  your  fair  profit? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  That  is  all  we  can  make ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Have  you  not  charged  up  this  stumpage  every  year 
that  you  have  used  up? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  have  not  charged  that  on  vour  books  at  all? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  Oh,  yes ;  we  carry  it  on  our  books. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  you  do  not  charge  it  off  ? 

Mr.  NroLEY.  We  keep  an  account  of  stumpage,  what  it  costs  us,  and 
then  charge  one  to  two  dollars  a  thousand  as  against  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Therefore,  on  your  books  you  have  carried  this 
stumpage  all  this  time,  and  you  have  less  stumpage  on  your  books  now 
than  you  had  six  years  ago? 

Mr.  NiBLEY.  I  could  not  go  into  those  figures;  I  could  not  tell 
exactly. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  all,  Mr.  Nibley. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  H'UASTEBS,  OF  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Mr.  McMasters.  I  come  from  the  northwest  comer  of  the  United 
States.  I  come  from  the  State  of  Washington.  My  talk  will  be 
something  different  from  what  you  have  been  hearing,  as  it  is  along 
a  little  different  line.  I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  shingle  business 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  We  have  been  talking  lumber  to-day, 
but  I  will  tell  you  something  about  the  shingle  industry  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 
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I  came  to  the  State  of  Washington  about  twenty  years  ago,  when 
the  business  was  just  in  its  infancy.  I  helped  to  manufacture  about 
the  first  shingles  that  were  shipped  to  the  Middle  States.  We  have 
been  making  shingles  ever  since.  I  am  a  manufacturer.  My  busi- 
ness is  to  cut  down  the  tree,  haul  it  to  the  water,  manufacture  it  into 
shingles,  load  them  into  a  car,  and  shipthem  to  the  market.  I  am 
one  of  434  shingle  mills  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

We  do  not  want  the  duty  removed  from  diingles.  We  would  like 
to  have  it  raised.  If  we  can  not  have  it  raised,  we  beg  of  you  to 
leave  it  where  it  is.  It  means  to  us  who  are  in  the  shingle  business 
life  or  death.  I  do  not  think  I  am  putting  that  any  too  strong  when 
I  say  that.  I  for  one  have  everything  I  own  in  the  world  invested  in 
tiiat  business.  I  have  been  in  that  business  all  my  lifetime.  I  have 
made  mv  living  at  that  business.  I  have  supported  my  family  and 
educated  my  children  in  that  business.  I  have  two  boys  who  have 
grown  up  m  the  business.  They  know  no  other  business.  When 
they  left  school  they  went  into  the  mill  to  learn  how  to  make  shingles. 
We  have  gained  a  reputation  for  grades  and  square  dealing  of  which 
I  think  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud. 

We  believe  if  the  auty  is  removed  from  the  shingles  it  is  going  to 
destroy  our  business,  because  we  are  right  in  touch  with  British 
Columbia,  where  thev  have  large  quantities  of  red  fir.  The  future 
supply  of  shingles  for  this  country  must  come  from  the  State  of 
Washington  and  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  largely,  because 
the  State  of  Washington  at  the  present  time  furnishes  between  GO  and 
66  per  cent  of  the  shingles  supplied  in  this  country.  The  State  of 
Washington  alone  can  furnish  all  the  shingles  that  the  United  States 
requires.  I  think  I  am  not  extravagant  when  I  tell  you  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  State  of  Washington  can  furnish  all  the  shingles  that 
the  United  States  can  use  for  the  next  fifty  years. 

With  us  in  the  cedar  business  it  is  either  shingles  or  nothing. 
People  can  make  pine  timber  into  lumber.  They  can  work  oak  and 
all  kinds  of  timber  into  lumber.  We  can  not  do  that  with  cedar. 
There  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  cedar  that  can  be  made  into  lumber. 
There  is  about  75  per  cent  of  our  cedar  that  is  good  for  nothing  else 
but  shingles.  We  do  not  know  of  any  other  purpose  to  which  it  can 
be  put  except  shingles.  We  do  make  telegraph  poles  and  a  few  ties, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  cedar  in  the  State  of  Washington  is  manufactured 
into  shingles.  It  has  either  got  to  be  manufactured  into  shingles  or 
it  has  to  stay  in  the  woods. 

Before  we  commenced  to  make  shingles  in  the  State  of  Washington 
the  logger  would  go  through  the  timber  and  leave  the  cedar  standing 
and  take  out  the  fir.  There  are  sections  of  country  in  our  State  at  the 
present  time  where  the  cedar  is  lying  and  standing  where  logging 
operations  were  carried  on  twenty  years  ago. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  market  for  the  shingles  and  we  are 
cutting  it  into  shingles  and  shipping  it  out  in  that  form. 

I  want  to  give  a  little  idea  of  what  the  shingle  industry  means  to 
us.  I  stated  m  the  beginning  there  were  434  mills,  the  daily  capacity 
of  which  is  about  15,000,000  shingles.  We  give  employment  to  about 
14,000  men.  There  are  about  14,000  men  engaged  in  making  shingles 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  I  suppose  I  mav  safely  add  14,000 
more  directly  depending  on  the  shingle  mills  ror  a  living,  which 
would  be  28,000  people. 
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The  average  pay  roll  in  the  shingle  mills  of  Washington  is  about 
^.50  a  day  per  man.  There  might  be  some  localities  where  it  is  a 
little  less.  In  our  business  it  averages  about  $3.50.  The  labor  in  a 
Single  nriill  is  all  skilled  labor,  and  the  men  work  a  good  deal  by 
piecework.  The  men  grew  up  in  the  business  as  boys,  and  they  are 
experts  and  can  do  a  large  amount  of  work  in  a  day.  The  lowest 
wages  we  pay  are  $2,25  to  two  or  three  men,  and  the  highest  $6.70. 
We  pav  to  laoor  in  the  shingle  business,  each  year  in  our  own  State, 
about  $11,000,000.  The  capital  invested,  as  nearly  as  we  can  calculate, 
in  the  mills  and  equipment,  is  about  $125,000,000.  That  means  a 
great  deal  to  our  State. 

I  want  to  give  you  some  more  figures.    It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  total  valuation  of  all  products  of  our  State  for  1906,  including 
grain,  fisheries,  coke,  coal,  lumber,  and  shingles,  was  $128,000,000. 
The  lumber  and  shingle  output  amounted  to  about  $82,000,000. 
Mr.  Hnx.  How  many  millions  of  shingles? 

Mr.  McMasters.  The  total  amount  of  shingles  was  about  $82,- 
000,000,  but  the  amount  of  shingles  marketed  was  about  $17,000,000 
in  1906. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  not  the  figures  as  to  the  number  of  shingles 
there  were? 

Mr.  McMasters.  No;  but  I  can  furnish. that  very  easily.  I  may 
have  that  somewhere.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  it,  but  it  has  escaped 
my  memory  just  now. 

We  ask  the  Government  not  to  remove  the  duty  on  shingles,  because 
it  means  everything  to  us.  It  will  take  our  market  from  us  to  a 
large  extent.  The  British  Columbia  people  are  in  a  position  to  fur- 
nish shingles  to  the  United  States  people  in  large  quantities,  but 
every  carload  of  shingles  furnished  to  the  United  States  market  from 
British  Columbia  deprives  the  State  of  Washington  of  just  that  much 
business. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  price  altogether.  It  is  a  question  of  market. 
If  we  lose  our  market,  we  have  to  close  our  mills,  and  many  of  our 
people  in  the  State  of  Washington  to-day  are  not  in  very  good  cir- 
cumstances. A  great  many  of  them  are  in  debt.  All  they  own  in  the 
world  they  have  invested  in  their  mills  and  in  the  timbler  and  busi- 
ness. A  great  many  of  them  have  borrowed  money.  If  the  dutv  is 
removed  from  shingles,  the  business  will  go  to  British  Columbia, 
and  many  of  our  mflls  will  be  closed.  The  people  of  British  Colum- 
bia are  shipping  shingles  in  quite  large  quantities  into  the  United 
States  now,  and  paying  a  duty  of  30  cents  a  thousand.  I  know  men 
personally  that  live  in  Seattle  that  have  shingle  mills  in  British 
Columbia  that  have  operated  for  vears,  who  have  never  sold  a  shinrfe 
in  Canada.  Every  one  of  their  sningles  has  come  to  this  side  of  tne 
line,  and  they  have  to  pay  a  duty  on  them  and  yet  have  made  more 
money  than  some  of  the  mills  on  our  side  of  the  line. 
Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  price  of  shingles  now? 
Mr.  McMasters.  F.  o.  b.  the  mills  for  extra  Star-A-Star,  $1.50  to 
$1.60  a  thousand.  The  highest  price  ever  received  for  that  grade  is 
about  $1.75  f.  o.  b.  the  cars.  The  lowest  price  was  about  80  cents, 
which  was  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  mills  of  the  State  of  Washington  to  com- 
pete with  the  mills  of  British  Columbia  if  the  duty  should  be  re- 
moved.   We  can  not  compete  with  them  as  it  is,  altnough  they  pay 
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80  cents  a  thousand  duty.  If  the  duty  should  be  removed,  we  are 
down  and  out.  They  have  the  advantage  of  us  in  timber.  They 
have  the  advantage  of  us  when  it  comes  to  making  shingles,  to  the 
extent  of  between  15  and  20  cents  a  thousand  in  me  raw  materiaL 
They  haVe  the  advantage  of  us  in  labor  at  least  15  cents  a  thousand, 
which  makes  up  the  30  cents  they  have  to  pay  in  duty,  so  when  we 
consider  what  thfey  save  in  timber  and  what  they  save  in  lumber,  it 
totals  up  the  30  cents  duty  which  they  have  to  pay.  If  the  duty  is 
removed,  you  can  all  see  we  will  lose  our  business,  and  the  mills  will 
be  closed  and  our  men  will  be  out  of  employment,  and  the  conditions 
in  our  State  would  be  hard  indeed  for  the  shingle  manufacturers. 
Of  that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

When  it  comes  to  the  tariff  question  in  the  shingle  business,  if  the 
duty  is  removed,  we  are  right  up  against  the  real  thing.  Our  men 
that  are  in  our  employ  in  the  shingle  business  are  all  Americans; 
they  are  all  white  laborers.  We  do  not  employ  oriental  labor  at  all. 
Our  men. are  well  cared  for.  We  provide  good,  comfortable  quarters 
for  our  men.  We  have  good  boarding  houses,  and  we  give  them  the 
very  best ;  we  think  they  are  entitled  to  it.  Now,  is  it  reasonable  or 
is  it  fair  for  this  Government  to  expect  us  to  compete  against  condi- 
tions on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  where  they  employ  oriental  labor, 
where  men  can  work  from  80  cents  to  $1.25  a  day  m  the  shingle  busi- 
ness, and  live  in  quarters  such  as  they  do  ?  Is  it  fair  we  should  have 
to  compete  against  those  conditions?  I  consider  it  only  just  and 
riffht  that  Canada  should  have  the  Canadian  market,  but  I  think  it 
oiuy  just  and  right  that  the  Americans  in  the  State  of  Washington 
should  have  the  American  market  for  their  product. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  was  out  in  that  country  in  the  year  1895,  and  shingles 
were  then  selling  for  90  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  MgMasters.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  were  then  free.  A  duty  of  30  cents  was  put  on 
them  and  the  price  is  now,  instead  of  $1.20,  up  to  $1.50  and  $1.60. 
What  is  the  reason  for  the  additional  advance  of  30  to  40  cents  a 
thousand  ? 

Mr.  McMasters.  It  is  the  same  as  in  lumber.  Conditions  have 
changed.  Timber  is  more  expensive.  Labor  has  advanced  and  sup- 
plies have  advanced. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  labor  more  expensive  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  there? 

Mr.  McMasters.  Yes,  sir;  we  pay  more  wages  now  than  we  did 
then. 

Mr.  Hill.  Stumpage  has  gone  up  some? 

Mr.  McMasters.  Yes,  sir;  stumpage  has  gone  up  some. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  with  you 
there.  If  the  United  States  had  been  looking  out  and  had  taken  in 
the  territory  now  occupied  by  British  Columbia  it  would  have  ruined 
you  people? 

Mr.  McMasters.  We  would  not  have  had  our  oriental  labor. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  oriental  labor  you  have  to  compjete  with? 

Mr.  McMasters.  Yes.  In  British  Columbia  the  orientals  work  for 
a  good  deal  less  in  the  shingle  mills  than  we  pay  our  men. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  you  said  it  took  educated  labor  for  the 
shingle  business?  Why  is  it  the  cost  of  production  of  lumber  in 
British  Columbia  is,  as  to  labor  cost,  less  than  in  the  United  States, 
and  when  you  take  shingles,  which  you  say  require  educated  labor, 
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that  there  the  labor  costs  more  than  in  the  United  States?     How  do 
you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  McMasters.  A  Chinaman  will  pack  a  thousand  shingles  for 
less  than  an  American. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  as  applied  to  the 
lumber  industry,  they  can  not  compete? 

Mr.  McMasters.  I  confined  myself  to  shingles.  I  did  not  men- 
tion lumber.  I  came  here  to  tell  about  the  shingle  industry.  I 
want  to  tell  you  as  nearly  as  I  can  why  we  can  not  compete. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Why  is  it  the  cost  oi  labor  is  more  in  making  lum- 
ber than  it  is  in  making  shingles? 
Mr.  McMasters.  You  mean  just  the  reverse,  do  ^ou  not? 
Mr.  Randell.  Why  is  the  labor  cost  of  liunber  in  British  Colum- 
bia less  than  in  the  United  States,  and  the  labor  cost  in  making 
shingles  more  in  the  United  States  tiian  it  is  in  British  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  McMasters.  I  do  not  know  the  cost  of  labor  for  making 
lumber  is  greater  in  British  Columbia  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Randell.  That  is  not  borne  out  by  your  knowledge  of  the 
conditions? 
Mr.  McMasters.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  red  cedar  of  Washington  anything  like  the  red 
cedar  that  grows  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  1 

Mr.  McMasters.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  red  cedar  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  make  the  wood  of  lead  pencils  out  of  this  red 
cedar  of  Washington? 
Mr.  McMasters.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  you  can  not? 
Mr.  McMasters.  Possibly  we  could. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  lead-pencil  cedar  seems  to  be  a  very  peculiar  prod- 
uct. The  reason  I  ask  that  question  is  to  suggest  to  you  that  if  you 
can  do  it,  you  had  better  get  at  it.  I  read  an  elaborate  statement  not 
long  ago  in  some  one  of  these  trade  journals  that  the  red  cedar,  out 
of  which  lead  pencils  is  made  or  which  is  used  in  making  lead  pencils, 
is  almost  completely  exhausted  in  the  United  States,  and  for  that 
reason  that  they  were  advising  some  kind  of  manufactured  article,  or 
trying  experiments  to  see  if  they  could  not  make  lead  pencils  from 
some  other  product.  The  red  cedar  which  they  use  for  that  purpose 
is  so  completely  exhausted  in  the  United  States  that  they  have  gone 
down  into  soutnem  Missouri  and  bought  up  old  fences  that  have  been 
in  use  down  there  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  and  replaced  them  with 
the  best  woven-wire  fences  they  could  get  in  exchange  for  those  old 
cedar  rails.  If  you  can  make  lead-pencil  wood  out  of  your  cedar,  you 
will  find  a  new  use  for  it.  If  you  can  put  it  to  that  use,  why  do  you 
not  set  at  it  and  stu(^  that  question? 

Afr.  McMasters.  We  will  have  to  do  so.  I  thank  you  for  that 
suggestion. 

Mr.   Calderhead.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two 
cedars. 
Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  cedar  which  you  mention  grows  two  rap- 
idly— ^that  is,  the  Washington  cedar. 
Mr.  Clark.  What  difference  does  that  make? 
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Mr.  Cald^(H£ad.  It  ia  coarse  grained.    The  cedar  in  the  Missouri 
Valley  grows  very  slowly  and  is  not  coarse  grained. 

STATEMENT  OF  D.  E.  SKINNER,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Gentlemen,  it  is  practically  your  closing  time,  and  if 
you  want  me  to  say  anything,  I  will  say  it.  I  would  prefer,  how- 
ever, if  you  would  reverse  the  order  of  things  and  ask  me  questions 
for  the  next  ten  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no ;  if  you  have  a  statement  to  make  you  may 
make  it. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  represent  the  Port  Blakely  Mill  CJompany.  I  may 
say  that  I  happen  to  be  a  representative  of  the  corporation  that  has 
probably  enjoyed  the  largest  output  of  any  single  concern  in  the 
United  States  in  lumber  for  the  last  fifty  years,  especially  the  largest 
export. 

We  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the  export  portion,  of  the 
business,  and  as  this  duty  applies  to  that  portion  of  tne  business,  it 
will  appeal  to  you  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  would  probably  have 
little  enect  on  our  business,  for  at  least  60  per  cent  of  our  business  is 
export  business,  and  we  wish  to  have  this  protection.  The  practical 
result  of  the  thing  would  be  perfectly  apparent  to  anyone  studying 
it,  and  that  would  be  that  any  increase  in  the  consumption  of  lumber 
or  the  production  of  lumber  that  would  be  consumea  in  the  United 
States  would  force  those  who  are  competing  with  us  into  other  mar- 
kets, who  naturally  now  ship  coastwise,  to  send  a  portion  of  their 
material  into  our  channels  for  export  trade.  We  find  that  our  mar- 
ket fluctuates  up  and  down,  and  roUows  the  market  of  the  East  and 
coastwise  trade,  just  the  same  and  in  the  same  ratio  of  prices. 

I  noticexi  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Batchelor,  who,  the  paper  said, 
was  the  chairman,  I  believe,  of  the  Farmers'  Grange,  spoke  here  at 
a  meeting,  where  he  said  that  the  grange  wanted  everything  taken 
off  the  protective  list  that  allowed  the  manufacturer  of  American 
products  to  sell  in  the  United  States  at  a  higher  price  than  he  sold 
abroad.  I  want  to  say  to  you  frankly  we  can  refute  that  statement 
in  regard  to  our  business.  We  ship  all  our  products  at  least  on  an 
average  of  20  per  cent  higher  to  export  trade  f.  o.  b.  the  mill  than 
we  do  to  the  American  trade.  That  can  be  explained  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  it  takes  sometimes  a  little  more  difficult  sizes,  sometimes 
a  little  better  grade,  and  to  some  extent  because  the  material  that 
carries  the  sap  will  not  stand  a  long  voyage. 

Mr.  lIiLL.  On  that  export  trade  you  meet  the  foreign  competition 
of  British  Columbia? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IIiLL.  How  do  they  get  20  per  cent  more  for  it  than  they  can 
at  home? 

Mr.  Skinner.  We  all  get  20  per  cent  more  for  it.  We  all  get  20 
per  cent  more  in  price.  If  the  price  of  lumber  f.  o.  b.  the  mill  for 
shipment  east  is  $10,  I  should  say  without  any  question  the  average 
price  for  shipment  export,  f.  o.  b.'the  mill,  would  be  $12. 

Mr.  IItlt..  Do  you  say  that  60  per  cent  of  your  trade  is  export 
trade? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Our  particular  mill,  understand,  exports. 

Mr.  HiT.L.  Do  vou  export  any  to  British  CJolumbia^ 
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Mr.  Skinnsb.  Oh,  gracious,  no.  We  could  not  carry  coals  to  New- 
castle. We  ship  to  Australia,  and  principally  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  and  the  Orient,  and  in  1906  we  shipped,  I  think, 
12,000,000  feet  to  New  York  City,  around  the  Horn. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  get  higher  prices  export  from  Seattle  than  you  get 
for  domestic  trade? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir.  I  live  in  San  Francisco,  because  we  hap- 
pen to  need  the  facilities  for  banking  and  exchange  conditions  there, 
and  cable  conditions,  which  we  can  not  secure  at  Seattle. 

Mr.  Hnx.  You  get  20  per  cent  more  for  your  export  lumber  than 
you  do  for  lumber  sold  at  home,  for  the  same  grade  ? 
Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  on  that  export  trade,  of  course,  you  meet  the  com- 
petition of  British  Columbia,  so  that  export  prices  are  20  per  cent 
higher  in  full  competition  with  British  Columbia,  and  yet  you  fear 
British  Columbia  shipping  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir;  by  all  means.  If  you  would  encourage 
that  trade,  Mr.  Hill,  you  would  have  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  of  the 
product  which  they  can  not  ship  export ;  to  such  an  extent  we  would 
have  to  find  a  market  somewhere  at  any  price,  and  it  would  have  to 
come  here.  I  will  tell  you  frankly  I  want  to  distinguish,  and  I  want 
the  committee  to  distinguish,  the  difference  between  the  manufacture 
of  lumber  and  the  holding  of  timber.  I  am  not  unwilling  to  admit 
that  I  am  a  large  holder  of  timber,  and  I  think  I  have  a  perfect  right 
to  invest  in  timber,  even  though  I  do  not  own  a  sawmill.  And  I 
think  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  own  a  sawmill,  even  though  I  do  not 
invest  in  timber.     I  want  that  distinction  made. 

Another  thing  I  should  like  to  explain,  if  I  may,  is  that  we  have 
watched  this  situation  for  a  great  many  years,  and  although  I  am 
not  old  enough  to  have  started  with  the  company  when  it  started,  we 
have  the  history  of  it  still  on  our  books.  We  know  that  the  increase 
in  population  in  British  Columbia  and  in  the  territory  that  is  adja- 
cent to  British  Columbia  is  not  large  enough  to  increase  their  output 
very  rapidly.  The  result  will  be  that  we  will  have  that  timber  there 
ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now  without  any  cost  to  us,  and  it  is  a  pretty 
good  storehouse  for  us  to  keep  it  in,  too. 

Other  gentlemen  have  tried  to  explain  to  you^  and  I  believe  very 
satisfactorily,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  timber 
reserves  on  this  side  of  the  line  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  I 
am  also  frank  to  admit  I  think  it  has  been  a  very  good  thing  indeed 
that  there  have  been  large  increased  holdings  of  tim&er  land  in  private 
hands.  The  Government  to-day  represents  probably  a  quarter,  or  at 
least  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  holdings  of  timber  in  the  United  States. 
I  presume  if  the  Government  had  gone  on  and  sold  that  20  or  25  per 
cent  which  they  hold  under  the  homstead  laws  it  would  have  all  been 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  that  theory,  when  timber  is  all  cut  off  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  you  will  be  in  favor  of  the  free  admission  of  lumber 
from  British  Columbia? 

Mr.  Skinner.  No,  sir.  Those  who  have  timber  limits  in  British 
Columbia  want  to  occupy  this  market  to-dav.  I  am  quite  confident, 
in  the  case  of  the  big  corporations,  from  all  1  can  learn  from  my  asso- 
ciates and  from  others,  that  they  are  simply  figuring  on  the  cruise. 
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and  they  have  not  got  40  or  50  per  cent  even  of  the  individual  state- 
ments of  cruise. 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  idea  would  be  to  maintain  the  duty  on  lumber  to 
expedite  or  permit  the  American  product  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
to  be  cut  off,  with  a  view  of  ultimately  having  free  trade  when  it  is 
cut  off,  and  letting  the  British  C!olumbia  lumber  into  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Skinner.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  my  idea  at  all.  They  will  not 
increase  their  output  proportionately  over  there,  and  that  timber  will 
remain  there,  and  when  it  does  come  here  the  price  will  be  high 
enou^  so  that  they  can  pay  $2  or  $3  or  even  $5  a  thousand  duty,  and 
this  Government  will  get  something  out  of  the  revenue  from  that 
lumber  that  comes  here.  I  do  not  care  what  the  duty  may  be,  that 
timber  will  come  here.  Kindly  understand,  too,  that  we  have  come 
in  conflict  with  all  the  conditions  all  over  the  Pacific,  and  that  the 
Canadian  side  is  not  the  only  side  we  have  to  confront 

There  is  the  Yahoo  Kiver  and  the  Mexican  district,  and,  in  fact, 
I  should  like  if  I  could  show  you  that  that  which  lies  just  across  an 
imaginary  line  is  not  the  only  competition  we  have  to  confront. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  until  8  o'clock. 

f  Thereupon,  at  7  o'clock  p,  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  8 
o'clock  p.  m.,  Friday,  November  20,  1908.) 
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Friday^  Novernher  20, 1908. 
(At  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee 
reassembled,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  F.  H.  LAMB,  OF  HOQUIAM,  WASH. 

Mr.  Lamb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  have 
come  3,000  miles,  apparently  to  be  sheared,  and  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  medicine.  I  represent  the  Lamb  Timber  Company  and  the  Wash- 
ington Logging  Brokerage  Company.  Both  of  those  companies  are 
^iigaged  in  logging.  I  will  state,  also,  as  prefatory  to  what  I  desire 
to  say,  that  I  was  interested  a  little  in  forestry  long  before  I  became 
interested  in  logging.  Some  ten  years  ago  I  took  up  a  timber  claim 
under  the  Government  and  earnea  enough  money  to  take  me  to  Bilt- 
more  for  a  few  months,  and  there  I  studied  forestry.  Since  then  I 
have  gone  into  logging  work. 

You  will  understand  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  logging  is  an  en- 
tirely separate  industry  from  sawmilling,  and  it  concerns  the  material 
from  which  lumber  is  made  only  from  the  forest  to  the  log.  There- 
fore I  know  nothing  regarding  lumber  and  shall  not  be  able  to  answer 
any  questions  along  that  line.  But  the  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  on  the  Pacific  coast,  from  which  a  very  large  part  of  our  timber 
supply  for  the  future  must  come,  there  is  a  differential  in  the  cost  of 
logs  as  compared  with  Puget  Sound  conditions  and  British  Columbia 
conditions  of  from  $1  to  $3.50  per  thousand  in  the  open  market.  The 
timber  lies  on  both  sides  of  an  imaginary  line,  and  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  that  difference  in  price. 

The  two  factors  which  enter  into  the  price  of  logs  (which  are  the 
chief  supply,  the  first  raw  material,  of  lumber)  are  stumpage,  about 
which  you  have  had  so  much  trouble  to-dav,  and  logging  cost,  I 
want  to  state  here  that  I  am  the  owner — I  might  say  one  of  the 
monopolistic  owners — of  stumpage.  I  own  about  100,000,000  feet. 
Putting  that  down  in  ciphers,  it  sounds  awfully  large.  Figuring  it 
up  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  country,  I  believe  I  own  one  ten-thou- 
sandth of  all  the  stumpage  in  the  United  States,  if  Mr.  Pinchot  is 
accurate  in  his  estimates  (which  I  very  much  doubt),  according  to 
the  figures  given  here  this  evening. 

The  stumpage  of  British  Columbia  is  obtained  from  the  govern- 
ment, as  has  already  been  stated  to  you,  and  the  average  price  is 
approximately  75  cents  per  thousand.  Fifty  per  cent  oi  the  pur- 
chase price  is  deferred^  and  must  be  paid  to  the  government  as  a 
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royalty  tax.  The  other  25  cents  is  for  bonus  to  an  "  unearned  in- 
crement," if  you  wish  to  call  it  such,  granted  to  those  who  have  taken 
up  these  leases  in  the  years  gone  past.  The  average  price  of  stump- 
age  in  Washington  is  approximately  $2.50  per  thousand,  making  a 
difference  there  in  the  cost  of  stumpage  of  about  $1.75  per  thousand. 

The  question  of  wages  as  an  item  of  logging  cost  has  been  gone 
inta  very  fully ;  but  I  simply  wish  to  state  that,  in  mj  opinion,  the 
difference  in  cost  of  wages  between  British  Columbia  and  Wash- 
ington is  very  small.  For  a  good  many  positions  we  pay  the  same 
wages.  For  railroad  construction  and  the  cheaper  labor  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  British  Columbians  to  emplov  alien  or  foreign  labor, 
which  we  can  not  do.  The  cost  of  supplies  in  British  Columbia, 
machinery  and  tools,  as  has  been  stated  here,  is  somewhat  higher  on 
certain  articles,  as  I  happen  to  know,  as  I  am  manufacturing  them 
for  the  British  Columbia  market.  On  other  supplies,  such  as  wire 
rope,  railroad  material,  etc.,  the  British  Columbians  can  buy  cheaper 
than  we  can.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  so  far  as  regards  the  actual  cost 
of  labor,  there  is  very  little  difference. 

But  it  is  in  the  position  and  quality  of  the  timber  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  logging  comes.  Logging  has  been  carried  on 
in  Washin^on  for  a  great  many  years,  and  the  timber  has  receded 
from  the  railroads.  \Ve  have  over  1,100  miles  of  railroads  in  the  State 
of  Washington  devoted  exclusively  to  logging  purposes.  The  aver- 
age haul  of  the  Washington  log  is  probably  from  10  to  12  mUes; 
wnereas  in  British  Columbia  you  can  go  up  any  of  the  tidewater 
streams  and  sloughs  and  put  it  in,  and  m  some  cases  secure  it  from 
the  government  without  any  cost  other  than  the  royalty  tax. 

If  it  is  a  crime  to  own  stumpage,  and  if  it  is  a  crime  to  gain  any 
of  the  increment  that  comas  from  stumpage,  then  we  will  have  to 
revise  our  theories  of  forestry  to  a  certain  extent.  Thev  taught  me 
at  Biltmore  that  forestry  depended  upon  high  prices  tor  lumber — 
high  prices  for  the  product.  If  I  had  here  Slick's  text-book  of 
forestry,  I  would  quote  that  from  it.  But  I  happened  to  be  able  to 
get  hold  of  a  statement  by  Doctor  Fernow,  who,  as  you  probably 
know,  was  at  one  time  at  the  head  of  the  Forestry  Division,  m  which 
he  says : 

It  would  be  dUflcult  for  anyone  to  prove  at  the  present  time  that  the  adop- 
tion of  forestry  methods  would  lead  to  Immediate  increase  in  profits. 

That  is,  in  holding  and  simply  letting  the  land  that  is  cut  over 
remain  in  its  natural  state. 

We  will  never  succeed — 

Quoting  further  from  him — 

in  persuadlnjr  the  private  owner  until  we  have  produccnl  the  conditions  which 
make  it  possible  to  hold  forest  property  uninjured  for  tlio  long  time  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  reap  the  benefits. 

Doctor  Schenck,  of  the  Biltmore  Forest  School,  and  in  charge  of 
the  Biltmore  estate — a  trained  German  forester  and  an  admirable 
lumberman  at  the  same  time,  says : 

The  greater  part  of  practical  woods  worlc  will  be  in  the  line  of  lumbering, 
and  tlie  lesser  part  will  consist  of  sylviculture,  merely  because  sylviculture  is 
not  as  safe  an  investment  at  present,  nor  is  it  as  remunerative,  as  lumbering. 

These  were  quotations  made  at  the  Forestry  Congress,  and  there 
was  the  testimony  of  others  there  who  were  not  trained  foresters 
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that  forestry  in  the  United  States  can  not  be  made  a  profitable  busi- 
ness at  this  time.  For  what  reason?  Because  the  returns  would  not 
justify  any  man  in  putting  his  money  into  the  property  and  guarding 
it,  planting  it,  or  even,  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  plant,  letting  the 
natural  growth  take  care  of  itself.  Those  who  stated  this  were 
Howard  Elliott,  J.  E.  Defebaugh,  John  L.  Call,  Frederick  E.  Weyer- 
haeuser, and  George  H.  Emerson.  I  shall  not  bother  to  read  their 
language,  because  it  seems  so  apparent,  to  me  at  least,  that  when  you 
talk  about  instituting  forestry  methods  in  this  country  to  save  our 
timber  you  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  timber 
grown  under  forestry  methods  will  be  dearer  timber  than  that  ob- 
tained by  forest  exploitation.  That  is  a  statement  of  forestry  which 
no  one  can  disprove. 

What  else  do  you  mean  by  "  the  conservation  of  the  timber  of  the 
United  States,"  unless  it  is  growing  it  under  forestry  methods  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ideas  of  the  average  forester? 

Why  am  I  l^re  to  urge  the  retention  of  the  present  duty?  It  is 
simply  because  I  believe  that  it  will  be  the  best  thing  for  the  lumber- 
ing and  logging  industry  of  the  whole  country,  and  therefore  the 
best  thing  for  the  citizens  of  the  country;  because  we  are  fourth  in 
rank,  and  anything  that  affects  us  materially  will  affect  all  other 
classes  of  industry  more  or  less.  I  wish  to  state,  however,  that  I 
believe  that  the  duty  on  lumber  should  be  retained  and  that  our  stump- 
age  should  be  allowed  to  receive  all  the  advance  that  has  come  to  it. 
And  until  that  time — ^until  the  time  comes  when  it  reaohes  a  plane 
where  it  is  profitable  to  grow  it — ^you  will  have  no  forestry  or  lorest 
conservation  on  the  private  lands  of  the  United  States.  You  must 
remember  that  over  80  per  cent  of  the  forested  lands  of  the  United 
States  are  in  private  hands,  and  they  are  the  ones  that  will  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  the  timber  supplies  of  the  future. 

I  have  urged  this.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Washington  State  board 
of  forestry.     We  have  done  a.  great  deal  in  the  past  six  years  in 

? protecting  the  State  from  fire.  We  intend  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
orestry  on  State  lands  during  the  coming  session.  But  outside  of 
all  these  things  we  must  look  to  private  lands  to  perpetuate  our 
timber  supply. 

If  there  are  any  questions  regarding  conditions  on  the  Pacific 
coast  I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  committee  desire  to  ask  any  questions? 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  advocate  an  additional  duty  on  logs? 
You  are  merely  standing  for  the  present  duty  ?    Is  that  it  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Labcb.  That  is  aU. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  duty  on  logs? 

Mr.  Lamb.  There  is  no  duty  on  logs — on  lumber. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  no  duty  on  logs  at  prescMit  ? 

Mr.  Lamb.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Lamb,  you  have  been  a  logger  in  the  State  of 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Lamb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  jou  leave  any  proportion  of  your  timber  in  the 
forests  on  account  of  its  not  being  profitable  to  take  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  believe  that  in  the  woods  of  Washington  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  cubical  capacity  of  the  entire  tree  is  left  in  the  woods. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Why? 
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Mr.  Lamb.  Simply  because  we  can  not  afford  to  take  it  to  market 
and  make  a  profit  on  it.  We  do  take  a  great  deal  of  stuff  that  we  do 
not  make  a  profit  on ;  and  we  depend  upon  the  better  class  of  mate- 
rial to  even  it  up.  But  beyond  a  certain  point,  if  we  take  it  all,  it 
means  only  financial  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  price  of  lumber  in  the  market  for  the  low 
grades  was  high  enough  you  could  take  it  clean,  could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Lamb.  If  it  was  high  enough ;  and  along  that  line  I  will  cite  a 
comparison  between  last  year  and  this.  Last  year  logs  were  selling 
at  from  $10  to  $12  per  thousand;  this  year  from  $8  to  $9.  Every 
logger  on  the  coast  is  leaving  in  the  woods  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  material  that  ho  took  out  last  year,  simply  because  the  market 
will  not  take  that  low-grade  stuff.  If  you  put  it  in  and  take  it  to 
market,  you  can  not  sell  it  for  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  duty  is  taken  off  British  Columbia  lumber 
and  their  low  grades  come  into  our  market,  vou  would  either  have  to 
leave  more  of  your  coarse  timber  in  the  woo^s  or  stojf  logging? 

Mr.  La3ib.  That  is,  granting  that  it  would  have  any  effect  upon 
our  prices. 

Mr.  FoRUNEY.  Would  not  a  greater  supply  of  the  low  grades  in 
your  market  right  now  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  prices? 

Mr.  Lamb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  stated  something  to  the  effect  that  the  nuvterial 
necessary  in  your  business  costs  less  across  this  imaginary  line  you 
speak  of;  in  other  words,  that  in  British  territory  the  material  costs 
less  than  it  does  in  the  United  States.  Did  I  understand  you  cor- 
rectly ? 

Mr.  Lamb.  What  material  is  that^ — stumpage? 

Mr.  Randell.  No;  cables  and  chain  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  said  that  certain  items  would  cost  less  there. 

Mr.  Eandell.  What  sort  of  items? 

Mr.  Lamb.  Wire  rope  and  railroad  materials,  some  classes  of  which 
are  cheaper  in  British  Columbia  than  in  the  United  StatevS. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where  is  that  material  purchased? 

Mr.  Lamb.  It  is  purchased  from  England,  under  preferential  tariff 
duties  granted  to  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  most  of  their  material  purchased  from  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Lamb.  Not  in  those  lines.  There  is  scarcely  any  American 
wire  rope  used  in  British  Columbia,  excepting  when  they  happen  to 
get  out  of  odd  sizes  and  have  to  send  over  for  it  across  the  line. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  remains  as  it  is  will  not,  in  your  opin- 
ion, the  cutting  of  the  timber  be  faster  in  your  section  of  the  country 
than  it  would  be  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off? 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  there  not  be  more  timber  cut  in  your  section 
of  the  country  if  the  tariff  remains  as  it  is  than  if  the  tariff  were  to 
be  removed? 

Mr.  Lamb.  I  believe  so;  certainly  that  would  be  the  case  if  it 
would  have  any  effect  upon  American  conditions  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  would  there  be  more  or  less  cut  on  the  Canada 
side,  on  the  British  Columbia  side? 

Mr.  Lamb.  There  would  probably  be  more  there. 
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Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  was  allowed  to  stay  as  it  is,  there  would 
be  more  than  if  it  is  removed  ? 

Mr.  Lamb.  No.  If  the  tariff  was  removed  it  would  increase  log- 
ging and  lumbering  operations  on  the  Canadian  side,  especially  in 
cedar,  on  w^hich  they  can  compete  with  us  even  with  a  30-cent  duty. 

Mr.  Randell.  Some  gentlemen  here  have  said  that  the  great  re- 
serve supply  for  the  country  is  in  that  section,  on  both  sides  of  that 
line.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better,  just  as  a  matter  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  to  adopt  a  policy  that  would  denude  our  forests  first 
and  leave  the  reserve  in  British  Columbia,  or  denude  their  forests 
first  and  leave  the  reserve  with  us? 

Mr.  Lamb.  This  leads  up  to  the  question  of  whether  the  British 
Columbians  are  going  to  allow  you  to  denude  their  forests.  Under- 
stand that  99  per  cent  of  the  timber  lands  in  British  Columbia  are 
granted  under  leases  which  are  renewed  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
royalty  can  be  fixed  at  any  time,  at  any  year;  and  it  is  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  government  of  British  Columbia  is  going  to  allow 
speculators  to  go  in  there  and  reap  the  "  unearned  increment,"  as 
some  have  called  it,  in  stumpage.  They  have  increased  the  stumpage 
rate,  or  "  royalty,"  as  they  call  it,  on  some  leases,  to  60  cents.  If  we 
take  off  the  tariiff  and  make  their  timber  worth  as  much  as  ours-^, 
$2.50,  the  government  will  undoubtedly  raise  their  royalty,  and  they 
will  take  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ?  If  not,  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Skinner  wants  to  make  a  further  statement. 

FURTHER  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  D.  E.  SKINNER. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  make  any 
further  statement,  except  that  I  might  say  that  I  presumed,  as  you 
adjourned  the  session  before  dinner,  that  I  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  at  least  offer  a  few  remarks  (hat  would  complete  what  I 
had  to  say.    I  will  make  them  just  as  brief  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  am  quite  as  tired  as  all  of  the  committee  are. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  desire,  we  will  hear  you  now. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Very  well,  sir.  I  have  some  memoranda  here  that 
I  should  like  to  submit.  There  has  been  a  statement  made  here,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  you  that  I  supposed  you  had  con- 
cluded your  remarks.  The  committee  had  asked  you  questions,  and 
I  thought  you  were  through. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  I  asked  you  if  you 
would  not  permit  me  not  to  have  to  make  my  speech  in  six  minutes 
before  dinner.     Still,  I  do  not  want  to  extend  it  very  much. 

The  statement  has  been  made  here  to-day  that  the  rate  of  wages 
in  British  Columbia  and  on  the  other  side,  especially  in  the  Kootenai 
country,  between  the  Selkirk  and  the  Cascade  ranges,  is  the  same  as 
on  this  side,  or  higher ;  also,  that  the  cost  of  machinery  is  practically 
the  same.  I  cite  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  machinery  is  being 
constructed  in  Canada  to-day,  especially  in  Hamilton  and  in  other 
places,  by  concerns  that  have  been  created  by  concerns  on  this  side, 
to  avoid  that  duty.  They  are  duplicating  their  machinery  and  build- 
ing it  in  Canada,  for  use  in  Canadian  mills,  the  most  of  it — at  least, 
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a  great  share  of  it — so  that  they  will  not  have  to  pay  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  duty  that  is  supposed  to  be  paid  on  the  machinery  that 
enters  into  their  mill  construction. 

Also,  we  have  here  some  pictures  in  which  the  committee  will,  per- 
haps, be  interested;  and  we  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of 
having  them  printed  in  the  record  at  our  own  expense.  They  show 
the  oriental  labor;  and  we  also  have  statements  as  to  the  price  paid 
them,  and  the  affidavits  of  the  people  who  have  taken  these  pictures, 
showing  the  amount  of  oriental  laoor  used  in  the  Canadian  mills  as 
compared  with  those  used  in  the  American  mills.  We  have  about 
a  thousand  orientals  in  Washington  State,  I  believe;  and  in  Canada 
there  are  60,000.  I  should  judge,  from  the  pictures  which  come  to  us 
well  vouched  for,  that  the  majoritv  of  those  used  in  the  mills — ^in 
fact,  the  statements  say  that  probably  80  per  cent  of  the  men  who  are 
employed  around  the  mills — are  orientals.  Some  of  them  are  Hindus, 
only  earning  from  80  cents  to  $1.25  per  day.  We  claim  that  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  that  we 
are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  consideration  for  that  difference  in  cost 
of  manufacture. 

We  also  want  you  to  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  a  very 
serious  question,  even  if  we  could  grant  that  the  cost  of  manufacture 
was  the  same  on  the  other  side,  as  S)  whether  the  wage  should  be  paid 
on  the  other  side  or  on  this  side  of  the  line ;  and  we  urgently  request 
that  the  conditions  shall  continue  by  which  the  wage  can  be  paid  on 
this  side  of  the  line  and  the  timber  remain  on  this  side,  if  necessary. 

Before  we  adjourned  a  little  while  ago  I  stated  that  Mr.  Pinchot's 
estimate  of  about  1,400  billion  feet  of  timber  was  supposed  to  be 
made  from  the  cruises  of  the  individual  holders,  60  per  cent  of 
which,  I  think,  is  about  what  he  secured  (I  do  not  believe  he  secured 
the  remaining  40  per  cent) ;  and,  in  addition,  the  cruises  on  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Government.  That  does  not  represent  at  all,  of  course,  the 
amount  that  the  land  will  yield.  It  is  simply  the  result  of  the  cruise. 
The  Bureau  of  Corporations  came  to  me  and  asked  me  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  our  cruising.  I  gave  it  to  them  very  frankly 
and  honestly;  but  I  knew  that  our  cruising  would  turn  out  consid- 
erably more,  and  it  is  always  recognized  that  the  cruise  is  less  than 
the  yield. 

I  understand  that  the  Department  of  Forestry's  statement  is  that 
the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  annually  is  about  150,- 
000,000,000  feet.  They  jump  anywhere  from  100,000,000,000  to 
150,000,000,000  feet,  40,000,000,000  to  50,000,000,000  feet  of  which  is 
composed  of  lumber  and  shingles ;  the  balance  of  cordwood  and  wood 
for  various  other  purposes.  I  should  judge,  from  traveling  across 
the  continent  many  times,  that  the  average  farmer  is  growing  about 
all  of  the  wood  that  is  used  for  his  ordinary  purposes. 

Then,  again,  more  particularly,  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  when  they  estimate  the  amount  that  is  used,  they  esti- 
mate the  total  cubic  capacity  of  the  tree,  including  the  limbs  and  all; 
but  when  they  estimate  the  amount  of  standing  timber,  they  give  you 
the  amount  of  standing  timber  which  they  estimate  on  the  govern- 
ment reserves,  and  nothing  but  the  cruise,  and  they  give  you  a  por- 
tion of  the  private  holdings  which  they  can  get.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  quite  fair  to  estimate  the  length  of  time  that  the  timber  will  last 
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in  the  United  States  by  dividing  the  amount  estimated  in  any  such 
manner. 

Our  experience  has  taught  us,  from  our  shipments  to  New  York, 
that  the  most  serious  competition  we  have  to  expect  is  from  the  Yalu 
River,  the  Saghalien  Islands,  from  Canada,  from  Mexico,  and  from 
Alaska,  into  the  east-coast  States.  They  have  the  privilege  of  the 
use  of  foreign  bottoms  there  at  a  considerably  less  rate  than  we  have, 
because  we  have  practically  exhausted  all  of  the  American  vessels  that 
ply  between  the  two  coasts,  because,  of  course,  you  recognize  the  fact 
that  foreiffn  bottoms  are  excluded  from  plying  between  the  two 
coasts.  We  ask  that  we  have  some  protection  in  consideration  of 
that  condition  which  we  shall  have  to  meet  in  the  future,  and  more 
particularly  when  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years  the  canal  will  prob- 
ably be  in  operation,  or  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  or  whatever  the  ap- 
Sroximate  time  may  be.  The  Government  has  promised  to  have  it 
one  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  operation  of  the  canal  will  allow  the  importation  of  enough  wood 
from  the  west  coast  to  take  care  of  practically,  if  necessary,  a  great 
share  of  the  demands  of  the  New  England  States  and  as  far  west  as 
Pittsburg  and  Buffalo  on  a  water  rate  via  the  canal,  or  even  now  in 
a  foreign  bottom  via  the  Horn,  at  no  higher  rate  than  it  costs  to  ship 
across  the  country  by  rail. 

We  also  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  if  you  have  no 
duty  we  are  handicapped  the  difference  of  practically  the  amount  of 
the  present  duty  in  our  coastwise  shipments.  They  have  been  barred 
from  our  coastwise  trade,  which  amounts  to  1,250  million  feet  a  year 
in  San  Francisco  and  San  Pedro  and  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  If 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  compete  with  us  in  their  coastwise  trade 
with  foreign  lK)ttoms,  they  could  reduce  the  freight  rate  at  least  $1.25 
per  thousand — I  should  estimate  nearly  $1.50  on  the  average — ^because 
you  can  operate  a  steam  schooner  much  cheaper  than  you  can  operate 
a  sailing  vessel;  and  the  sailing  vessels  are  carrying  the  larger  part  of 
the  trade  to-day.  If  they  do  monopolize  a  good  deal  of  that  trade, 
naturally  that  must  force  back  just  so  much  of  the  balance  that  they 
do  take  on  to  the  balance  of  our  trade,  compelling  us  to  reach  into  the 
ea.stem  trade,  demoralize  the  eastern  conditions,  close  our  mills,  re- 
duce our  wages,  and  probably  deprive  the  171,000  men  that  we  esti- 
mate we  are  using  in  the  mills  to-day  on  the  coast,  with  all  of  their 
families  and  all  of  those  dependent  upon  them,  of  a  fair  portion  at 
least  of  their  wage  and  of  their  occupation. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  would  like  to  have  those 
illustrations  printed  in  the  re(*ord? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir.  Cnn  we  put  thest*  in  and  have  them 
printed  in  the  record  if  we  have  the  work  done  at  our  own  expense? 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  get  thoni  in  the  daily 
record,  because  there  is  not  time  to  prepare  the  plates. 

Mr.  Skinner.  Oh,  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  perhaps  you  had  better  make  tlie  ar- 
rangement with  the  Public  Printer  about  them,  because,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  committee,  have  no  authority  to  order  any  ilhistrations 
without  the  consent  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  of  the  two 
Houses.  That  is  the  way  I  remember  the  law.  But  there  would  not 
be  any  objection  to  your  making  arrangements  witli  the  Public 
Printer  and  then  having  them  come  into  the  pennanent  record  when 
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it  is  printed  and  bound  in  a  volume.  You  could  not  get  it  in  the 
daily  record,  of  course. 

Mr.  Skinner.  We  wish  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  that  courtesy. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions?  If  not,  we  will  hear 
Mr.  Goodyear,  of  Buffalo,  representing  the  Good^^ear  Lumber  Com- 
pany. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHAELES  A.  GOODYEAE,  OF  BUFFALO,  H.  Y. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  You  said  "  representing  the  Goodyear  Lumber  Com- 
pany," did  you,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh  I    I  thought  you  said  '^  trust."    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Chairinan  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  confess  at  the  outset  that 
I  know  very  little  about  this  most  complicated  affair  called  the  tariff. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  in  order  to  comprehend  it,  or  understand  its 
various  provisions  and  schedules  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  I 
should  have  to  give  up  all  other  business  which  I  have  and  devote 
myself  solely  to  this  one  question  of  tariff  and  schedules.  I  am  not 
so  egotistical  as  to  think  that  by  reading  the  bill  through  I  could 
understand  it,  or  even  approach  a  fair  comprehension  of  it.  From 
my  point  of  view,  it  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  one  of  the  most 
complicated  affairs  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  to 
deal  with.  And  for  me  to  undertake  to  understand  it  with  what 
limited  time  I  have  would  be  a  work  of  supererojp:ation.  It  would  be 
useless.    I  would  not  know  what  I  was  reading  arter  I  got  through. 

With  that  premise,  confessing  my  ignorance  as  I  do  and  my  in- 
ability to  devote  the  time  necessary  to  even  attempting  to  understand 
the  tariff  schedules  and  their  various  relations  to  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  I  want  to  say  that,  lookiiig  at  the  thing  broadly 
and  without  attempting  to  undei-stand  details,  I  believe  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fairness  between  man  and  man,  between  one  line  of  business 
and  another  in  our  country — the  lumber  industry — ^so  long  as  the 
protective  idea  is  to  prevail,  should  have  its  fair  percentage  of  pro- 
tection against  foreign  importation.  This  country,  by  unanimous 
vote — not  by  unanimous  vote,  either,  but  by  emphatic  vote — has  since 
18DG  declared  that  the  principle  of  protection  shall  prevail  rather 
than  that  of  tariff  for  revenue  only.  To  be  sure,  during  the  last  cam- 
paign there  was  a  plank  incorporated  in  the  Repubfican  platform 
that  was  rather  more  liberal  toward  the  "  free  traders,"  as  they  are 
called — but  unfairly,  I  think.  They  are  not  free  traders.  They  are 
people  who  believe  in  a  modified  tariff  to  a  greater  extent  than  a  great 
many  people  do  who  are  members  of  the  Republican  party. 

I  believe  there  are  very  few  people  throughout  the  country  who 
earnestly  and  seriously  advocate  absolute  free  trade  for  the  country. 
I  believe  that  there  are  a  very  much  larger  number  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  act  upon  the  basis  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  rather 
than  of  a  tariff  for  protection;  that  the  protective  idea  ought  to  be 
eliminated :  and  that  we  ought  to  tax  the  people  upon  their  importa- 
tions only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  revenue  for  the  Government. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  that  way,  as  I  have  stated,  and  following 
out  the  idea  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  by  emphatic  vote 
declared  that  the  protective  idea  shall  prevail,  perhaps,  with  some 
modifications,  that  declaration  might  be  taken.  If  that  is  so,  here  is 
a  large  industry  in  our  country  which  affords  the  means  of  liveli- 
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hood  to  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  population.  It  has  been  stated 
that  it  is  the  largest  single  industry  in  the  United  States,  considering 
it  as  a  whole.  Unfortunately  for  me,  I  represent  a  company  which  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  hemlock  lumber  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  also,  with  equal  misfortune,  represent  a  company 
vrhich  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  yellow-pine  lumber  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  So  that  I  think,  without  real  substantial  reason, 
I  am  supposed  to  know  something  about  both  the  hemlock  and  the 
yellow-pine  industries.  I  will  state,  however,  that  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  the  company  which  I  represent  completed  a  very  large 
manufacturing  plant  something  like  about  eight  or  ten  months  ago. 
It  was  practically  ready  for  operation.  We  did  not  put  it  into  opera- 
tion before  because  of  the  very  low  price  of  lumber  in  the  country 
generally.  The  market  would  not  take  it  at  a  fair  return  of  profit. 
We  allowed  that  plant,  which  cost  us  something  over  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  dollars  for  the  plant  alone,  with  the  necessary  houses  for 
taking  care  of  the  operatives  and  the  necessary  woods,  equipment, 
etc.,  to  lie  absolutely  idle,  because  there  was  no  profit  in  runmng  it; 
and  we  could  not  even  get  our  stumpage  cost  back  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

On  the  1st  day  of  September,  however,  hoping  that  business  con- 
ditions would  improve,  we  started  the  plant.  It  is  now  in  operation 
and  has  been  in  operation  since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  those 
short  periods  of  time  which  intervene  generally  in  the  starting  of  a 
new  factory.  We  had  some  breakdowns  and  some  things  to  hinder 
a  continuous  operation.  But  to-dav,  even  with  some  improvement  in 
the  lumber  market  generally,  we  find  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
anything  more  out  of  the  lumber  manufacturing  industry  than 
merely  the  cost  of  the  stumpage.  That  is  about  all  we  can  get  back 
to-day.  But  so  large  a  plant  as  that  lying  idle  is  losing  money 
rapidly,  and  in  order  to  make  our  taxes  and  interest  charges,  etc.,  we 
find  it  to  our  advantage  (or  at  least  it  appears  to  be  to  our  advantage 
now)  to  take  up  some  of  this  stumpage,  anyway,  hoping  that  the 
new  era  which  we  assume  is  now  upon  us  will  produce  something 
better  than  mere  cost  of  production. 

Then,  again,  there  are  a  great  many  things  which  a  large  manufac- 
turer, emploving  a  considerable  numuer  of  men,  has  to  contend  with. 
About  the  time  that  our  mill  was  completed  we  found  that  we  had 
a  large  number  of  men  who  had  moved  into  the  town  and  who  had 
assumed  that  they  were  going  to  have  continuous  work;  but  we 
found  it  necessary  to  let  them  go  for  some  time. 
The  Chairmax.  AVhen  was  it  that  you  completed  your  mill  ? 
Mr.  Goodyear.  Pometime  along  last  spring;  I  should  say  about 
March,  or  somewhere  along  there.  We  did  not  start  it  until  Sep- 
tember. Of  course  it  is  very  easy  for  the  unthinking,  perhaps,  to  say 
that  we  are  nothing  but  a  hard-hearted,  soulless  corporation  that  does 
not  care  anything  about  its  operatives,  nor  what  their  conditions  are, 
nor  how  unfortunate  they  are,  nor  how  difficult  it  is  for  them  to  sup- 
port their  families.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  sort  of  sentiment  pre- 
vails generally  among  the  managers  of  large  manufacturing  cor- 
porations. I  believe  that  they,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  kindlv 
and  tender  sentiment  toward  their  operatives,  and  that  they  much 
prefer  to  see  them  prosperous  and  to  help  them  on  rather  than  to  see 
them  lacking  for  the  necessaries  of  life.    AVTiatever  may  be  said  in 
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regard,  as  I  say,  to  the  "  soulless  corporations,"  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  sentiments  as  I  have  indicated  prevail  among  the  management. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  hearing  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  ad- 
vance any  further  argument  than  that,  inasmuch  as  the  articles  which 
we  consume  are  nearlv  all  taxed  in  order  to  prevent  foreign  impor- 
tation— that  is,  that  the  protective  idea  prevails  in  regard  to  them— 
and  inasmuch  as  the  rate  of  taxation  now  upon  lumber  is  about  12 
per  cent,  which  is  an  extremely  low  rate,  if  we  should  enact  laws  in 
this  country  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  producing  revenue  only,  I 
believe  there  would"  be  that  much  taxation  in  any  event  imposed  upon 
the  foreign  importation  of  lumber.  AVhen  you  come  to  reduce  all  the 
schedules  down  to  the  basis  of  a  tax  for  revenue,  and  consider  all  of 
the  various  lines  of  manufacture  in  the  country  which  give  employ- 
ment to  labor,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  average  of  taxation  would 
certainly  be  fixed  upon  lumber  at  not  less  than  that  which  is  now 
imposed  upon  it,  and  that  in  making  up  these  schedules  for  revenue 
only  the  idea  of  keeping  that  tax  upon  lumber  would  prevail. 

I  think  I  have  stated  all  I  care  to  on  that  subject,  and  I  simply 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  other  items,  and  then  T  shall  be 
through. 

The  honorable  Mr.  Clark  has  suggested,  in  a  few  instances  here, 
that  there  was  great  uniformity  in  the  prices  of  lumber  throughout 
the  country.  It  that  is  so,  I  have  failed  to  discover  it  so  far,  al- 
though I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  something  over  twenty 
vears.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  price  in  the 
hemlock  business.  In  the  hemlock  lumber  business  our  market  is  con- 
fined largely  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  largely  in  the  Eastern  States 
to  New  England  and  New  York  and  what  are  ordinarily  known  as 
New  York  points,  covering  New  Jersey  and  all  that  country  lying 
about  the  North  River  and  the  East  River  and  Long  Island  SounoL 
and  so  on. 

Just  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  uniformity 
in  price :  We  have  a  sales  agency  in  Chicago  for  yellow-pine  lumber, 
and  the  other  day  our  sales  agent  met  a  competitor,  and  said  to  hina: 
"  Let  us  show  up ;  let  us  lay  our  hands  down  here  and  see  who  is 
getting  the  most  for  his  lumber."  It  was  agreed,  and  they  eadi 
exhibited  their  schedules.  Remember,  it  is  not  a  question  of  uni- 
formity in  average  price,  because  that  would  not  be  fair — there  are 
so  many  different  grades  of  lumber — ^but  it  is  a  question  of  uni- 
formity in  price  of  grades.  They  showed  up  their  hands  and  their 
prices  and  their  books,  and  when  tliey  had  finished  they  found  that  we 
were  getting,  according  to  what  the  statement  showed,  a  dollar  a 
thousand  more  than  the  other  fellow  was  getting.  And  for  what 
reason  ?  A\Tiy,  I  think  we  have  a  smarter  salesman  than  he  has.  I 
think  he  is  a  sharper  felloAv.  I  think  he  will  get  out  and  get  trade 
where  the  other  fellow  will  not.  He  will  g:o  to  a  small  dealer  living 
back  in  the  country  instead  of  confining  himself  entirely  to  the  big 
wholesaler  in  the  large  centers;  and  while  his  expense  will  be  more, 
on  account  of  his  increased  expense  of  travel,  and  his  traveling  men, 
etc..  he  gets  an  average  price  above  that  of  the  other  chap,  because 
he  seeks  the  higliAvays  and  the  byways  and  gets  back  closer  to  the 
consumer. 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  you  will  take  the  mills  of  the  South  to- 
day, looking  at  this  one  product  of  long-leaf  yellow  pine,  and  take  their 
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books  and  see  just  what  they  are  getting  for  their  lumber,  you  will 
find  an  average  difference  of  somewhere  between  50  cents  and  a  dollar 
a  thousand ;  but  you  will  find  between  the  low  man  and  the  high  man 
a  difference  of  between  two  and  three  dollars  a  thousand. 

Then,  again,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  reputation  which  mills 
get.  For  instance,  one  mill  gets  a  reputation  of  making  its  grades  of 
very  hirfi-class  lumber.  These  grades  are  somewhat  relative.  For  in- 
stance, I  have  known  it  to  occur  that  your  sales  agent  was  a  pretty 
easy-going  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  he  sat  with  his  heels  up  on  his  desk 
in  his  office  at  the  mill  and  said  to  the  millman :  "  Now,  you  want  to 
make  those  grades  up  high.  Just  keep  everything  in  your  high-class 
lumber ;  get  your  grades  away  up."  And  when  you  came  to  look  at 
it  after  a  time  he  had  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  high-grade 
lumber  as  compared  with  the  others.  The  other  fellow  had  been  more 
active,  though  his  grades  were  of  a  lower  class.  That  is,  instead  of 
having  a  large  percentage  of  his  Al  price  of  lumber,  the  very  best 
there  is  in  the  lot,  he  had  a  small  percentage;  and  in  the  next  class, 
and  the  next,  and  so  on,  the  whole  difference  ran  through,  until  that 
mill  got  a  reputation  for  selling  lumber  itself.  It  did  not  need  trav- 
eling men.  It  was  so  good  that  everybody  that  got  its  product  wanted 
more  of  it. 

Somebodv  might  say :  "  Perhaps  he  was  getting  more  for  his  lum- 
ber," and  that  would  be  true ;  and  the  other  fellow  that  came  along 
would  be  selling  the  same  grade  as  established  by  the  grader,  but  it 
was  not  as  good  a  class  as  the  fellow  that  made  it  so  much  better  that 
it  sold  itself.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing.  There  is 
not  a  uniformity  of  grade.  There  is  only  a  uniformity  of  classifica- 
tion, and  the  lumber  m  one  class  may  be  a  great  deal  better  than  other 
lumber  in  the  same  class.  And  therefore  you  find  that  one  mill  sells 
its  lumber  without  moving  the  salesmen  out  of  the  office,  while  the 
other  fellow  has  to  "  drum  "  it  hard  to  get  rid  of  it  at  all.  But  the 
fellow  that  makes  his  grades  so  high  is  making  his  average  price  so 
low  that  he  is  not  showing  good  results  on  the  whole.  That  also 
occurs. 

I  will  pass  that  along.  Another  suggestion  that  I  want  to 
make  is  that  a  lumber  operation  to-day  has  a  large  variety  of 
things  to  contend  with  that  tend  to  hold  the  price  down.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  this  competition  of  concrete  or  cement  with  lumber. 
I  saw  a  statement  in  a  paper  that  I  have  been  trying  most  earnestly 
to  find  since  I  left  this  room,  to  the  effect  that,  I  think  it  was,  five 
years  ago  there  were  some  4,000,000  tons  of  cement  made  in  this  coun- 
try, and  last  year  there  were  48,000,000  tons.  Anybody  can  see  that 
that  has  necessarily  displaced  the  sale  of  a  large  amount  of  lumber; 
because  iil  those  places  where  they  used  to  make  sidewalks  of  plank, 
and  build  houses  of  lumber,  in  a  great  many  instances  the  lumber  has 
been  displaced  by  cement.  Therefore  the  competition  with  lumber  for 
building  and  construction  purposes  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  lum- 
ber itself,  nor  to  the  varieties  of  lumber  that  exist  throughout  the 
country.  One  kind  of  lumber  competes  with  another,  too.  Because 
you  are  a  manufacturer  of  yellow  pine  you  need  not  think  that  that 
will  not  have  to  compete  in  some  sections  of  the  country  with  Oregon 
fir;  and  because  jou  are  a  manufacturer  of  hemlock  in  Pennsylvania 
you  need  not  believe  for  an  instant  that  you  will  not  have  the  compe- 
tition of  the  yellow  pine  of  the  South. 
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Perhaps  I  am  in  that  somewhat  anomalous  condition  where  I  am 
constantly  competing  with  myself,  or  where  one  of  my  companies  is 
constantly  competing  with  another.  I  know  that  the  yellow  pine  to- 
day is  being  shipped  directly  into  the  market  which  has  been  for  some 
years  dominated  by  the  hemlock  trade.  So  that  the  lumber  comp- 
tition,  the  competition  in  its  use,  is  not  confined  at  all  to  any  one  kind 
of  lumber  with  itself,  but  the  competition  may  exist  in  many  ways. 
And  I  know  that  even  in  New  York  our  salesman  in  Chicago  has 
recently  been  competing  with  our  salesman  in  Buffalo,  one  man  sell- 
ing yellow  pine  and  the  other  selling  hemlock. 

Some  suggestion  has  been  made  here  in  regard  to  sawmill  machinery 
and  the  machinery  and  appliances  which  sawmill  men  use  in  Canada 
having  been  bought  in  this  country  and  having  paid  a  tax  when  taken 
into  Canada.  I  think,  upon'  investigation,  you  will  find  that  up  to 
date  there  has  been  very  little  of  that  done.  Perhaps  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  some  sawmill  man  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  some  mill  man's  machinery — for  instance,  Fyle  &  Stowell's  ma- 
chinery— may  have  gone  out  into  the  Northwest  to  manufacture  lum- 
ber, and  being  familiar  with  their  machinery  he  has  said.  "  I  am 
foing  to  buy  theirs,  even  if  it  costs  me  a  little  more."  But  the  num- 
er  of  manufacturers  of  machinery  in  Canada  has  very  largely 
increased  in  the  past  few  years;  and  I  am  told,  without  being  at  all 
definite  as  to  the  amount,  that  the  purchase  of  sawmill  machinery  in 
the  United  States  for  Canadian  use  has  very  greatly  fallen  off,  and 
that  they  are  buying  their  machinery  now  in  Canada  and  a  great  deal 
of  it  in  England  for  Canadian  use,  and  the  Americans  have  lost  a 
good  deal  of  the  trade. 

"We  all  know,  if  we  stop  and  reflect  a  moment,  that  in  connection 
with  railroad  lumbering  the  American  Locomotive  Company  has  built 
a  large  locomotive  plant  in  Montreal  for  the  very  purpose  of  taking 
care  of  the  locomotive  businoHs  in  CaiitKla,  and  lumbermen  as  a  rule 
now  practice  railroad  lumbering  rather  than  river  lumbering. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  been  in  operation? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  The  Montreal  plant  of  the  iVmerican  Locomotive 
Company  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  should  say  that  had  been  in  operation  about  two- 
years.     It  is  a  rather  recent  production  there. 

In  regard  to  forestry,  I  was  rather  impressed  w  ith  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  honorable  Mr.  Boutell  as  to  how  we  should  look  at  this 
question  of  the  conservation  of  the  forests.  He  suggested  that  we 
should  not  confine  our  view  of  this  forestry  question  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  trees  and  the  forests  of  the  United  States  alone;  that  we 
should  look  at  it  from  a  broader  standpoint,  and  not  only  consider  the 
forests  in  this  country  as  a  source  of  suppl}^,  but  consider  Canada  as 
a  source  of  supply  for  this  country.  As  he  illustrated  it.  it  was  not 
of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  the  two  countries  whether  you 
took  off  all  the  trees  in  the  United  States  first  and  then  relied  upon  the 
Canadian  supply,  or  took  off  the  Canadian  supply  and  then  relied 
upon  the  United  States,  as  the  Canadians  would  do  if  there  were  no 
more  forests  in  Canada.  It  strikes  me  that  that  is  absolutely  the  states- 
manlike view  of  this  situation.  It  is  not  only  a  caseof  Canada  itself 
and  the  United  States  together,  but  w^e  know  perfectly  w^ell  that  there 
are  very  large  and  extensive  areas  of  forest  land  in  Mexico  as  well 
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as  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada ;  and  when  vou  look  broadly 
at  the  forest  area  of  these  countries  as  a  whole  you  do  not  see  the  day 
when  there  w^ill  be  any  danger  of  a  failure  of  a  lumber  supply,  and 
this  is  especially  the  fact  as  the  use  of  concrete  tends  to  reduce  the  use 
of  lumber. 

On  this  subject  of  forestry,  however,  I  think  that  when  a  thorough 
investigation  of  it  is  made  by  practical  men — men  that  know  the 
industry  from  actual  experience — ^we  shall  find  that  the  way  to  con- 
serve the  forests  of  the  country  is  to  take  oif  the  product  that  is  now 
upon  the  lands  and  replant  them,  just  as  they  have  done  in  Germany 
and  in  Austria  and  in  many  other  countries.  This  going  in  and 
taking  out  a  tree  here  and  a  tree  there  and  another  one  here,  and  so 
on,  of  a  certain  size,  is  simply  going,  if  that  process  is  continued,  to 
make  the  price  of  lumber  to  the  people  of  this  country  so  high  because 
of  the  enormous  cost  of  logging  and  getting  your  product  to  the 
market  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  people  to  pay  the  price 
except  in  the  most  limited  way. 

England  was  one  day  a  forest-covered  country,  and  now  there  is 
hardly  a  lumber  tree  growing  inside  of  its  limits.  You  go  over  there 
and  you  see  hardly  any  houses  built  of  lumber.  They  are  built  of 
brick  and  concrete  and  other  material,  and  they  use  very  little  lumber 
in  their  construction.  The  people  have  found  a  way  there,  notwith- 
standing that  their  forests  are  gone,  to  get  their  houses  and  their 
buildings  quite  as  conveniently,  and,  I  think,  quite  as  inexpensively, 
as  they  do  in  countries  where  they  still  have  forests.  Probably  there 
is  some  greater  expense,  but  they  make  brick  and  concrete  and  what- 
ever they  need  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  homes  and  neces- 
sary buildings  without  any  very  largely  increased  expense. 

I  have  already  spoken  much  longer  than  I  intended  to ;  and  I  feel 
now  like  the  chap  who  lived  up  in  the  North  and  who  in  the  winter 
had  a  very  cold  room,  and  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  getting  ready 
for  bed  and  then  saying  his  prayers.  So  he  wrote  out  a  prayer  and 
nailed  it  to  the  headboard  and  jumped  into  bed  and  said,  "  Lord, 
them's  my  sentiments."  So  I  now  feel  like  saying  to  you  gentlemen, 
"  I  nail  Mr.  Hines's  speech  to  my  footboard  and  say  '  Gentlemen, 
them's  my  sentiments.' " 
Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  there  is  a  good  deal  more  unction  in 
your  prayer  than  there  was  in  the  prayer  of  the  man  you  refer  to. 
It  seems  to  me  as  though  his  prayer  was  rather  a  formal  matter.  I 
do  not  know  whether  yours  is  or  not. 
Mr.  Goodyear.  Mine  is  as  good  as  I  can  make,  anyw^ay. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  come  to  something  more  practical,  Mr. 
Goodyear.  You  speak  about  reforestation.  Suppose  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  constitutional  power  to  compel  reforestation ;  that  either 
the  United  States  Government  or  the  state  governments  could  be 
brought  to  pass  laws  to  that  effect,  and  commence  at  once,  how^  long 
would  it  take  those  forests  that  were  begun  now  before  they  produced 
trees  fit  for  lumber? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  it  would  take  until  about  ten  years  before 
our  lumber  is  gone. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  expect  our  lumber  to  be  gone  at  the 
present  rate? 
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Mr.  Goodyear.  It  may  be  gone  in  something  like  fifty  or  sixty 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  or  sixty  years? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  agree  with  Professor  Pinchot  about  it? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  not  by  any  means.  You  see,  for  I  think  at 
least  forty  years  now  we  have  had  prediction  after  prediction  that 
the  white-pine  lumber  would  be  gone  in  Michigan  in  ten  years;  but 
they  have  been  lumbering  there  ever  since. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  would  require  a  good  many  years 
to  settle  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Government,  and,  after 
that  was  done,  a  good  many  years  more  to  put  the  law  into  effect; 
and  even  at  your  rate  of  reforestation  it  would  it  would  look  as 
though  we  would  have  to  resort  to  concrete  and  brick  and  eveiything 
else  m  order  to  help  out  the  lumber  supply. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  no;  because  some  of  the  States  have  already 
begun  reforestation — Pennsylvania,  for  instance. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  State  of  Maine  has  done  so,  and  the 
courts  so  far  have  declared  the  law  constitutional. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  And  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  also. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  a  very  small  beginning  in  the  whole 
United  States. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Pennsylvania  is  a  big  place.  Pennsylvania  has  a 
great  area;  and  they  have  begun  reforestation  there.  At  least,  they 
have  begun  the  purchase  of  lands  in  Pennsylvania.  They  have  pur- 
chased quite  a  lot  of  lands  that  we  owned  for  reforestation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  States  had  to  purchase  the  land  and  do 
it  themselves? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  what  they  are  doing  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  They  are  doing  it  themselves.  The  State  is  pur- 
chasing land. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  that  would  be  a  pretty  slow  process. 
We  have  been  buying,  of  course,  some  land  in  New  York  to  preserve 
the  forests  for  a  public  purpose. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes;  and  then,  after  you  get  them,  you  bum 
them  up. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  not  resulted  in  very  large  progress;  but 
we  have  spent  considerable  money. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes;  and  then  you  have  burned  up  what  you  bought 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  we  have,  a  good  deal  of  it,  or  some- 
body else  has  burned  it  up  and  we  have  allowed  them  to,  which 
amounts  to  about  the  same  thing. 

You  speak  about  building  concrete  houses.  That  industry  is  hardly 
an  infant  yet,  is  it? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  a  very  vigorous  infant. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  progressed  very  rapidly,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  can  show  you  a  house  in  Buffalo  that  was  built 
entirely  of  concrete. 

The  Chairman.  One  house? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  am  speaking  now  of  one  house;  this  is  one  par- 
ticular house. 

The  Chairman.  Buffalo  is  a  pretty  large  city,  however. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  But  just  a  moment,  please.  That  house  was  built 
over  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  built  entirely  of  concrete. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  there  have  not  been  many  more  built 
since  ? 

Mr.  GooDrEAR.  Yes;  some.  I  see  them  along  occasionally  as  I 
drive  about  the  town. 

The  CiL\iRMAX.  I  can  show  you  a  house  that  was  built  fifty  years 
ago.  or  likely  more,  and  it  is  standing  yet.  It  cost  something  to  build 
it,  but  it  was  finished  off  with  lumber;  and  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
lumber  had  been  used  in  a  common  frame  dwelling.  I  am  afraid 
there  is  a  certain  dreaminess  about  that  matter  of  concrete  houses  on 
your  part. 

Mr.  GooDYiLVR.  No ;  I  think  you  are  quite  mistaken. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  yoii  and  I  look  at  it  from  different  stand- 
points.   I  have  not  any  lumber  interests  and  you  have. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes;  that  makes  a  difference  in  the  view. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  about  the  hemlock  busineas  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Hemlock  is  growing  scarce  in  this  country,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  used  to  get  it  in  our  State;  but  they  have 
moved  the  mills  all  into  Pennsylvania  now  from  our  State. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh.  no;  you  have  some  hemlock  mills  up  in  the 
Adirondacks  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  the 
hemlocks  are  all  gone. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  We  used  to  get  that  years  ago;  but  the  area  is  con- 
stantly getting  smaller,  and  the  price  of  hemlock  lumber  since  a  few 
years  ago  has  been  going  up. 

Mr.  (toodyear.  Yes,  sir;  until  recently — until  a  year  ago. 

The  ChuVirman.  Until  everything,  the  lumber  business  and  every- 
thing else,  went  down  a  year  ago  with  the  general  stoppage  of  trade? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  of  hemlock  twenty  years  ago — 
a  first-class  quality  of  hemlock  lumber? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Such  as  we  make?     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Certainly ;  and  such  as  we  used  to  get  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  our  State. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  it  was  about  $12  a  thousand.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  New  York  market. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  it  a  year  and  a  half  ago? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  was  about  $17  or  $18  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  Not  over  that? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No.  Of  course  hemlock,  like  all  other  lumber,  has 
a  variety  of  prices. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  were  to  buy  a  load  of  it  at  a  lumber  yard,  how 
much  would  I  have  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  All  tnat  the  retail  man  could  get  out  of  you,  I  am 
sure.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  about  how  much? 
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Mr.  Goodyear.  I  should  think  he  would  get  a  profit,  if  he  got  a 
fair  profit,  of  somewhere  around  $2  a  thousand ;  and  he  would  charge 
you  up,  too,  for  the  expense  of  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  come  across  some  such  retailer  as 
that  if  I  had  to  buy  hemlock  lumber. 

•    Mr.  GrooDYEAR.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do — I  will  sell  it  to  you 
myself.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Goodyear. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  is  no  prospect  for  any  individual  to  attempt 
to  reforest  land  and  ever  expect  to  get  a  profit  out  of  it,  on  account  of 
the  taxes  he  would  have  to  pay,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  The  taxes  he  would  have  to  pay,  and  the  price  his 
logging  would  cost  him  if  he  went  to  picking  out  trees  in  various 
places — there  would  not  be  ii  semblance  of  profit  in  it,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  by  picking  a  tree  here  and  there,  matured  tim- 
ber, and  lumbering  it  in  that  way,  and  being  compelled  to  pile  the 
brush  and  clean  it  up  as  you  go,  and  clean  up  9ie  land,  you  eliminated 
the  possibility  of  fire,  the  price  of  lumber  to  the  consumer  would  be 
much  higher  than  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  inevitably ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  the  consumer  would  have  to  pay  that,  would 
he  not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  get  it  without  paying 
for  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Because  the  lumberman  will  not  operate  without  a 
profit,  except  at  such  extremely  low  prices  as  we  have  been  having 
ror  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  That  is  right,  sir.  Then  there  is  another  feature 
about  it.  Suppose  this  soil  of  legislation  was  enacted  by  States. 
Suppose  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for  instance,  ^ould  enact  laws  of 
that  sort,  and  the  State  of  Mississippi  did  not.  What  sort  of  an 
advantage  would  that  give  the  Mississippi  lumberman  over  the  Lou- 
isiana lumberman,  and  the  lumberman  of  Arkansas,  and  so  on?  If 
you  go  to  passing  laws  restricting  manufacturing  operations  in  one 
State,  the  manufacturer  who  is  not  restricted  has  a  great  advantage 
over  the  one  that  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  lumbermen  get  to  talking  together  about 
cleaning  up  against  fire.  What  do  you  mean  by  that — cutting  the 
lumber  all  off? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Piling  up  the  brush  and  the  broken  logs. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  lumber,  and  getting  it  out  of  the  woods? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  There  is  a  waste  in  all  lumbering  operations. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  if  you  took  it  all  there  would  not  be  any- 
thing to  bum. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  how  that  would  preserve  the  lumber  and 
the  timber. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  are  talking  about  the  debris  left  on  the  ground 
after  you  cut  the  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  I  can  see  how  that  would  do  it.  If  you 
remove  it  all,  of  course  it  would  not  burn. 
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Mr.  GooDYEAK.  Under  Mr.  Pinchot's  department  we  have  been  con- 
ducting some  experiments  at  the  expense  of  our  company  down  in 
Louisiana. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  good  deal  like  tearing  down  a  house 
to  guard  against  fire? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Goodyear,  pardon  me  a  minute.  Either  the 
chaimnian  or  I  misunderstand  you.  In  the  sale  of  government  lands 
there  is  a  condition  imposed  upon  the  purchaser  by  which,  when  he 
cuts  a  tree  down  and  takes  the  matured  timber  off  government  land, 
he  is  compelled  to  clean  up  the  debris  he  leaves,  the  tops  and  the  leaves 
and  stuff,  and  burn  it  before  leaving  the  land? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  That  is  in  Canada. 

Mr,  FoRDNBY.  That  is  what  we  were  talking  about. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  That  is  in  Canada. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  In  our  country? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Out  West. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Of  course  the  Government  now  has  a  perfect  right 
to  refuse  to  sell  its  holdings  at  all  if  it  likes  to. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  what  we  were  talking  about,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  need  not  sell  its  holdings ;  it  can  hold  its  timber 
for  the  future  if  it  desires.  But  all  of  the  lumbermen  in  this  coimtry 
to-day  who  have  gone  into  this  business  have  gone  into  it  with  the 
view  that  there  was  stability  to  the  law  of  our  land  in  regard  to  the 
right  of  a  man  to  conduct  his  own  business,  as  long  as  he  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  the  rest  of  the  community ;  and  among  those 
rights  has  been  his  right  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  with  timber  on  it  and 
to  take  it  off  and  use  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  just  as  the  farmer  has  a 
right  to  buy  a  piece  of  land,  raise  a  crop  of  wheat  upon  it,  take  it  off 
and  sell  it.  This  timber  of  the  country  is  nothing  more  than  the  crop 
which  that  land  raises.  It  is  true  that  it  takes  more  years  to  mature 
than  it  does  to  raise  a  crop  of  grain ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  the  crop 
which  the  land  has  produced.  And  the  purchaser  of  that  land  sup- 
posed when  he  bought  it,  in  all  these  instances,  whether  he  be  a 
small  holder  or  a  large  one,  that  he  had  a  right  to  use  that  crop 
which  crew  upon  his  land  for  his  purposes,  and  to  use  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  profit  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  one  of  the  gentlemen  taking  the  other 
side  would  say  that  while  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  that,  you 
should  not  ask  the  Government  to  help  him.  I  am  only  stating  to 
you  the  argument  that  they  make  to  see  what  answer  you  have  to  it. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Exactlv.  If,  looking  into  the  matter  as  a  whole, 
looking  at  your  tariff  schedules  not  as  individual  schedules,  not  se- 
lecting out  one  particular  thing,  but  looking  at  them  as  a  whole,  you 
say:  "We  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  these  lumbermen  that  they  should 
have  even  the  poor  modicum  of  a  10  or  12  per  cent  tax  upon  foreign 
importations ;  we  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  do  that  when  we  look  at 
all  of  these  schedules  together."  I  suppose  that,  in  your  wisdom,  when 
you  come  to  consider  all  these  things,  if  you  look  at  it  in  that  way, 
you  will  cut  tJie  tariff  off  or  you  reduce  it,  or  do  something  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  making  the  argument  in  reference  to 
deforestation  my  own. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  know  that. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  simply  stating  to  you  the  argument  that  is 
presented,  and  asking  you  for  an  answer  to  it  from  your  standpoint 

Mr.  GrooDYEAR.  Since  1896,  when  the  prince  of  high  tariff  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  we  have  thought  that  so  long 
as  the  Republican  party  was  in  power  we  were  reasonably  safe  in 
the  protection  of  our  property  interests. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  so  yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  have  promised  to  revise  the  tariff?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  that  they  intend  in  some  fair  degree  to 
carry  out  their  promise. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  not  uneasy  about  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
the  lumber  trade,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  am  a  little  anxious,  although  I  hope  that  good 
sense  will  prevail  when  you  come  to  consider  the  matter.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  mean  by  "  good  sense  "  some  kind  of  an  arrange- 
ment to  tax  everybody  for  your  benefit? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  have  called  it  a  tax.  You  have  been  honest 
enough  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  somebody  collects  a  tax  somebody  pays  a  tax,  does 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  have  found  it  so  in  my  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  about  this  concrete  business  is  that  you  all 
put  up  the  price  of  lumber  so  high  that  it  gave  the  concrete  men  the 
opening  to  get  their  material  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Is  not  that  a  good  thing  for  the  country? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  what  are  you  complaining  about  them  for 
if  you  did  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Wlio  is  complaining? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  were  explaining  that  the  concrete  business  was 
crowding  you  people  out  of  the  lumber  business. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  was  explaining,  but  I  was  not  complaining. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  very  little  difference.  [Laughter.]  There 
is  very  little  difference.  The  truth  is  that  you  regard  everybody 
that  wants  to  change  these  tariff  rates  as  a  demagogue  and  an  an- 
archist, do  you  not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  regard  any  member  of  this  com- 
mittee in  that  light.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  If  there  is  no  agreement  about  prices,  if  there  is  no 
trust,  then  what  put  that  idea  into  the  head  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  Attorney-General  Bonaparte? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  was  not  there  when  they  opened  their  heads. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  very  smart,  but  it  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Does  it  not  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No ;  it  does  not  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Then  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Roosevelt  is  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
Republican  President. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  Bonaparte  is  a  Republican  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gk)ODYEAR.  So  they  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  they  say? 
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Mr.  Goodyear,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  guess  he  is,  or  he  would  not  be  in  there.  At  any 
rate,  I  am  glad  he  is  out  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  You  and  I  agree  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  put  it  into  their  heads  that  there  is  a  trust  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Into  whose  heads? 

Mr.  Clark.  Koosevelt's  and  Bonaparte's? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  did  not  know  it  was  in  their  heads  that  there 
is  a  trust 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  they  not  start  out  to  prove  that  there  was  one? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  ITiey  sent  some  investigators  out  to  find  out  if 
there  was  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  But  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever  said  that 
there  was  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  miss  one  of  the  principal 
benefits  that  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  reforestation?  You 
never  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  cutting  off  of  all  the  timber  at  the 
heads  of  these  streams  is  going  to  dry  up  that  whole  country,  as  it 
did  Spain  for  the  same  reason,  and  that  the  cutting  off  of  all  the 
forests  at  the  heads  of  the  streams  produces  these  floods  every  year. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Does  it  produce  the  droughts? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  it  produces  the  droughts. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  see  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  fact  that  is  recognized  by  every  scientist  in 
the  world  that  the  reason  that  Spain  dried  up  was  that  they  cut  the 
forests  off  the  mountains.  Spain  at  one  time  was  just  as  fertile  as 
the  district  I  represent — one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  America, 
lying  between  two  great  rivers — and  two-thirds  of  it  has  dried  up  so 
that  they  can  not  raise  anything  in  it.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  these  people  claim,  and  I  claim  along  with  them,  that  this  refor- 
estation ought  to  be  done  by  somebody.  That  being  the  case,  the 
only  tiling  to  determine  is  who  is  the  proper  person  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Mr.  Clark,  I  do  not  want  to  be  impertinent  or  say 
anything  that  is  offensive,  but  when  we  get  to  crossing  swords  a  little, 
you  know  sometimes  a  fellow  lets  a  thing  fly  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
have  taken  seriously.  How  about  the  treeless  States?  Have  they 
all  dried  up — Illinois,  Indiana,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No ;  but  they  are  drying  up. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Is  it  because  the  forests  are  cut  off? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Where? 

Mr.  Clark.  Illinois  did  not  have  very  much  timber,  but  Missouri 
and  Iowa  and  Ohio  were  thickly  timbered  countries. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes ;  but  how"^  about  Illinois  and  Indiana  and  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  and  all  those  States  which  never  had  any  trees  that 
we  know  of? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  were  benefited  by  the  trees  up  at  the  heads  of 
these  streams. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  But  what  about  the  streams  that  do  not  head  up 
there?  They  have  lots  of  rivers  that  are  not  dependent  for  their 
headwaters  upon  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  in  addition  to  preserving  what  water 
falls,  the  theory  is — and  I  suppose  it  is  correct;  it  seems  to  be  ac- 
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cepted  by  every  scientific  man  on  earth — that  the  trees  produce 
inoisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  ultimately  produces  a  precipita- 
tion of  rain  or  water. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Well,  you  know  the  scientists  have  been  wrong  in 
a  good  many  instances. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  they  have  been  wrong  a  great  many  times,  but 
they  generally  manage  to  get  around  to  what  is  right  at  last 

Mr.  GrooDYEAR.  When  the  facts  demonstrate  that  they  are  wrong 
they  acknowledge  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  competition  that  you  as  a  hemlock  man  carry  on 
with  yourself  as  a  yellow-pine  man  is  a  sort  of  a  friendly  competition, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Not  a  bit.  One  has  not  any  more  to  do  with  the 
other  than  you  have  to  do  with  either  one  of  those  propositions. 

Mr.  Clark.  No? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  you  are  trying  to  cut  your  own  throat  in  busi- 
ness ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Goodyear,  as  I  understand  the  theory  of  the 
scientists,  it  is  this :  That  by  preserving  the  forests  and  leaves  on  the 
ground,  and  what  mold  has  formed  from  them  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  shade,  you  produce  a  sort  of  a  reservoir  which  holds  the  moisture 
back;  and  finally  it  runs  down  and  percolates  through  the  sod  that 
is  there,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  and  gets  down  into  the  streams,  and 
that  that  delays  the  falling  into  the  streams  of  this  rain  after  it  is  pre- 
cipitated. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  holds  it  back,  as  a  sort  of  a  reservoir.  That  is 
the  theory  I  have  seen,  and  I  think  that  is  unanswerable. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  If  that  theory  is  true,  then  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, if  anybodv  will  go  up  there  to  look  at  the  timber  lands  over 
which  we  have"^  lumbered,  they  will  find  that  there  is  a  thicker  mat  of 
roots  and  leaves  on  the  ground  to-day  than  there  was  before  we  cut 
the  timber  off.  Before  we  cut  the  timber  off  the  trees  were  perhaps 
10  or  15  or  20  feet  apart;  but  all  of  those  hills  have  grown  up  into  a 
thick  mass  of  undergrowth  now,  the  roots  of  which  extend  over  the 
ground  much  more  niUy. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  they  did  not  cultivate  the  ground, 
but  if  they  cultivate  the  ground  there  are  not  any  roots  or  any  under- 
growth or  anything  of  that  kind;  then  there  is  no  reservoir  there. 
The  soil  is  lightened,  and  drains  off  very  easily,  and  the  water  goes 
off.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  The  water  perhaps  runs  off  very  rapidly,  but  I  will 
tell  you 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask  you:  In 
the  Philippine  Islands  I  found  that  the  Spanish  laws  in  force  before 
we  took  possession  of  the  islands  provided  that  no  trees  should  be  cut 
except  mature  timber,  leaving  the  others  to  grow  up.  They  did  not 
go  through  and  slash  down  everything,  as  our  people  do,  and  clean  it 
up,  but  simply  cut  the  large  trees.  I  understood  that  that  was  the 
law  under  Spain  itself. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  tell  you  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  Mr.  Goodyear ;  I  will  ask  you  later.  I 
understand  that  that  was  the  law  also  in  Germanyj  and  "that  in  that 
way  they  were  preserving  the  forests  in  those  countries,  and  deforesta- 
tion was  not  taking*  place  as  rapidly  as  it  is  in  this  country — which  is 
the  most  rapid  of  any  place  i  nthe  world  for  deforestation  or  anything 
else,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  GooDYEAB.  Yes ;  everything  we  do  is  rapid. 
The  Chairman.  How  would  such  a  law  as  that  operate  in  this 
country  if  we  had  the  constitutional  authority  to  compel  them  to  cut 
only  the  large  trees? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  would  operate,  in  the  first  place,  to  establish  the 
principle  that  you  have  a  right  to  interfere  with  a  man's  private 
property. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  provided  we  had  the  right,  as  they  have 
there,  to  pass  such  a  law? 

]VIr.  GooDYiv^R.  Furthermore,  you  would  increase  the  cost  of  hiiiibor 
to  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  At  once,  probably  we  would. 
Mr,  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir;  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  that  preserved  the  forests  through  a  series 
of  years,  it  would  maintaiii  ti  steady  price  through  those  years. 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  is  increasing  when  we  do  not  do  that? 
Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Simplj^  because  you  are  cutting  off  the  stumpage 
in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  every  year,  on  the  apprehension  (either  real 
or  created  by  the  lumbermen)   that  we  are  going  to  run  short  of 
timber  before  a  great  many  years,  the  price  goes  up. 
Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  And  it  gets  abnormal. 
Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  think  it  is  abnormal. 
The  Chairman.  If  we  had  such  laws  as  that,  and  could  preserve 
the  timber  and  use  only  the  matured  timber  for  lumber,  and  let  the 
other  grow  up  before  we  used  it,  it  would  make  a  more  steady  sup- 
ply;  and  in  the  centuries  to  come  the  price  would  be  on  the  level  all 
the  way  through,  and  the  average  of  it  would  be  much  less  than 
the  prices  as  you  gentlemen  kite  them  up  by  cutting  off  the  timber 
so  fast. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  You  say  the  price  has  increased  abnormally.  I 
should  like  to  have  you  look  at  the  figures  that  were  presented  to  you 
here  to-day  as  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  steel  and  clothing  and 
various  other  things  that  we  ust\ 

The  Chairman.  I  have  looked  at  those  figures  before;  and  wliat 
Mr.  Hill  read  showed  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  is  not  abnormal  unless  all  or  the  increases  are 
abnormal. 
The  Chairman.  Oh,  it  was  greater  than  anything  else. 
Mr.  Goodyear.  It  was  simply  the  result  of  the  demand  of  the 
people  for  greater  supplies  of  huiiber  as  well  as  for  steel,  which  made 
it  possible  to  maintain  the  pric*^  of  s^eel  rails  at  $28  during  all  the 
depression. 
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The  Chairman.  .So  far  as  steel  is  concerned,  there  is  a  supply  for 
a  great  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  So  there  is  in  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  And  more  being  developed.  But  the  lumber  is  ail 
on  top  of  the  earth,  and  they  can  see  what  there  is  of  it;  and  the  sup- 
ply is  limited,  as  you  sav.  The  supply  of  hemlock  is  cut  off  in  our 
State,  and  is  being  cut  ofr  in  Pennsylvania.  There  is  not  much  hem- 
lock left? 

Mr.  GrooDYEAR.  Not  a  gi-eat  deal. 

The  Chair^ian.  It  is  decreasing  in  amount  all  the  time.  Now 
they  have  gotten  at  the  southern  pines,  and  they  are  using  them  up 
very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  They  have  gotten  at  the  Pacific  coast,  too. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Northwest.  I  do  not  mean  beyond  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  but  what  we  usually  call  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  The  same  condition  prevails  there. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  cutting  it  off  very  rapidly  there  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  They  are  cutting  it  off  there. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  doing  a  pretty  big  business  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair^ian.  I  know  tliat  they  were  in  1899 ;  and  they  have  been 
doing  their  share  of  it  ever  since. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  they  have  been  busy. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  looks  as  though  the  supply  was  being  cut 
down. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  The  supply  is  being  cut  down.  The  growth  does 
not  occur  so  rapidly.  But  the  time  has  come  to-day,  I  believe,  for 
these  various  States  to  imdertake  this  question  of  reforestation.  They 
have  done  it  in  New  York ;  they  are  doing  it  in  Pennsylvania ;  they 
are  doing  it  in  Maine,  and  I  do  not  know  m  how  many  other  States. 

The  Chairman.  If  New  York  does  not  progress  anv  faster  in  that 
direction  than  she  has  for  the  last  ten  years,  it  will  be  a  hundred 
years  after  you  and  I  have  passed  away  before  the  timber  begins  to 
make  any  sensible  increase. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  If  we  die  within  any  reasonable  time,  I  suppose  that 
will  be  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  just  one  question  on  this  matter 
of  reforestation  that  you  are  talking  about :  You  have  had  experience 
both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  In  hunbering. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes:  in  lumbering.  If  the  state  governments 
were  to  pass  a  law  exe!ii|jting  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  years 
land  that  was  devoted  to  reforestation,  do  you  think  that  would  in- 
duce private  owners  to  attempt  to  reforest  their  lands? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  they  would  prefer  to 
sell  the  lands  at  a  very  low  pv'uv  to  the  State  and  let  it  carry  on  that 
business.  That  is  because  the  v^tates  are  organized  for  it;  they  have 
their  departments,  and  it  is  not  a  business  that 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  think  that  would  be  sufficient  induce- 
ment ? 

Mr.  GooDYKAR.  No:  I  do  not  think  so.  You  see  the  lumbermen  up 
in  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  celling  their  land  as  the  timber  is  cut 
off  at  from  $!i  to  i?*2..''»0  an  a  civ. 
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Mr.  FoRONfir.  Mr.  Goodyear,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  please. 
DiAt.  Hill  showed  some  statistics  here  a  little  while  ago  to  the  effect 
that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  in  the  market  far  exceeded 
stnything  else  produced  in  this  country  that  he  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hell..  I  gave  you  all  that  was  m  the  tables. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Whether  it  contained  everything  or  not,  I  want  to 
say  this — that  it  is  not  true  that  lumber  has  increased  in  price  in  the 
past  twelve  years  any  more  than  fann  products  have.  Is  not  that 
right? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  that  is  cori-ect. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  State  of  Michigan  I  know  that  farm  prod- 
ucts to-day  bring  more  than  twice  what  they  did  in  1896;  and  that 
is  not  true  of  lumber. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes;  and,  furthermore,  while  people  talk  about  the 
increase  of  lumber,  the  increase  is  very  largely  in  the  stumpage — 
in  the  trees  standing  on  the  lantl. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  right.  Mr.  Goodvear,  about  when  did  you 
make  your  purchases  in  Louisiana — when  ^id  you  begin  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  we  began  something  like  about  five  or  six 
years  ago. 

Mr.  JoRDNEY.  But  it  is  all  since  1896,  Mr.  Goodyear? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Seven  years  ago,  say. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  made  all  of  your  purchases  there  under  this 
protective  tariff  system? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  believed  that  the  Republican  party  proposed 
to  protect  your  industry,  as  they  had  promLsed  to  do  in  the  various 
platforms,  when  you  made  those  purchases? 

Mr.  (JooDYEAR.  Certainly :  we  would  have  had  no  idea  of  doing  it 
otherwise. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If,  now,  we  remove  that  protection  while  you  are  in 
the  process  of  manufacturing  and  disposing  of  that  product,  you 
have  been  buncoed  by  the  Republican  party,'have  you  not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  am  afraid  I  would  give  offense  if  I  said  so. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  Republicans  here. 

Mr.  Hn«L.  Since  the  tariff  of  $2  was  put  on,  twelve  years  ago,  has 
not  a  new  factor  been  introduced  into  the  problem  by  the  wood-pulp 
and  paper  industrv  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  'I'he  wood-pulp  and  paper  industry  absorbs  a  large 
amount  of  the  spruce  of  the  country. . 

Mr.  Hill.  And  a  very  large  amount  of  other  kinds  of  lumber  be- 
sides spruce,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Up  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  a  pulp  and  paper  mill 
using  hemlock  entirely. 

lifr.  Hill.  Yes;  and  they  use  still  other  woods  besides  hemlock  and 
spruce,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No:  I  think  not.     They  use  hemlock  alone. 

Mr.  Hill.  Whatever  they  use,  whether  it  is  hemlock  or  spruce,  it 
has  to  be  replaced  by  some  other  kind  of  lumber ;  so  it  does  not  really 
make  any  difference  what  the  material  is  that  they  use,  does  it? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  (3h,  yes — some  other  kinds. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  that  an  important  factor? 

Mr.  Gooi>yEAR.  I  should  sav  it  was. 
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Mr.  Hiu..  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  In  the  lumber  industry  we  have  perhaps  gone  to  a 
greater  extent  than  usual  in  endeavoring  to  find  ways  for  utilizing 
the  waste  that  conies  off  the  land.  For  instance,  in  Pennsylvania  we 
induced  a  paper  and  pulp  manufacturer  to  come  in,  and  made  him 
an  exceedingly  low  rate  of  transportation  to  get  the  refuse  on  the 
land  to  his  pulp  mill  and  convert  it  into  pulp,  so  that  what  used  to 
be  left  there  and  was  burned  up  and  rotted  and  was  destroyed  is  be- 
ing put  to  some  ^ood  purpose — ^that  is,  it  is  being  made  into  an 
article  that  is  useful  to  the  people.  In  the  South  we  have  had  a 
government  station  trying  to  find  some  way  to  preserve  timber  bv 
various  processes — ^the  creosote  process,  and  the  sulphite  of  zinc 
process — ^which  will  tend  to  prolong  the  life  of  timber,  and  in  that 
way  reduce  the  amount  required. 

^  Mr.  Hill.  Yes ;  but  that  is  an  old  process  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  to  my  certain  knowledge. 

Mr.  GrooDYEAR.  Yes;  but  the  Government  is  still  experimenting 
to  find  out  some  cheaper  method  than  that  of  putting  the  timber  in 
tanks  and  then  applymg  some  pressure  and  heat  to  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  With  reference  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  lunfiber 
used  for  wood  pulp  and  paper,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
fact  in  regard  to  these  figures  which  I  gave  a  few  moments  ago— 
that  while  every  other  one  of  these  schedules  shows  ups  and  downs  in 
the  prices  and  m  the  advances,  and  not  a  steady  increase,  the  lumber 
increase  was  as  follows — and  it  will  not  take  but  a  minute  to  give  the 
figures— 95.8,  105.8,  115.7,  116.7,  118.8,  121.4,  127.7,  141,  146.9-a 
steady  advance,  right  straight  along,  every  year,  without  a  break. 
Has  not  the  wood-pulp  question  got  something  to  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  GooDTEAR.  Yes;  I  think  it  has.  They  have  used  a  very  large 
amount  of  spruce  timber  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  and  it 
has  affected  the  supply  somewhat. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understand  that  your  theory  is  that  in  view  of  this 
enormous  increase  in  wood  pulp  for  buikiing  purposes  that  you  advo- 
cate that  the  lumbermen  or  the  country  should  oe  allowea,  first,  to 
clean  off  the  forests  of  the  country,  and  then  that  the  Government 
should  step  in  and  take  the  land  thus  cleared  and  reforest  it. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes ;  and  they  will  get  it  at  a  very  low  price.  And 
I  want  to  say,  further,  that  in  order  to  utilize  this  wood  and  waste 
that  comes  from  the  sawmills,  within  thirty  days  we  sent  a  man  to 
France  to  investigate  the  methods  employed  over  there  to  utilize  the 
products  that  are  left  in  the  shavings  and  in  the  sawdust  that  corner 
from  these  mills. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Have  you  a  sales  agency  in  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  sell  there  at  all? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Well,  our  general  sales  office  is  Chicago.  Salesmen 
go  out  to  Kansas  City,  but  we  have  no  office  in  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sales  that  are 
made  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  don't  know  about  the  details  of  the  sales.  I  only 
know  what  the  general  results  are. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  That  makes  me  ask  you,  is  it  a  prevailing  opinion 
out  there  that  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  mill  owners  or  the 
wholesale  dealers  to  apportion  out  the  whole  territory  that  each  man 
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shall  occupy,  and  then  fix  the  prices  at  which  the  retail  dealers  shall 
sell? 

Mr.  GooDYEAK.  Well,  if  there  is  such  an  agreement,  I  want  to  state 

J*ust  as  emphatically  as  I  can  state,  that  I  never  knew  of  such  a  stipu- 
ation  or  understanding  between  lumbermen  that  anything  of  that 
sort  should  prevail, 

I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  law  in  the  land  that  pre- 
vents one  lumberman  from  speaking  to  another  and  asking  him  what 
he  is  getting  for  his  lumber.  But  so  far  as  saying  to  him,  "  We  will 
stand  by  that  schedule,  or  this,  and  we  won't  vanr  from  it,"  I  do  not 
believe  such  an  agreement  is  in  existence  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clabk.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  believe  there  is  a  trust  in 
America,  do  you? 

Mr.  GrooDYEAR.  I  think  there  are  some  things  that  they  call  trusts. 

Mr.  Olark.  Each  one  of  them  in  turn  would  deny  that  there  was 
a  trust. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Oh,  no ;  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  know  what  a  trust 
is.  If  anybody  will  define  what  a  trust  is  I  will  be  glad  to  know, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  defined  it  as  a 
very  small  number  of  very  rich  men  entirely  surrounded  by  water. 
That  was  his  definition. 

Mr.  GooDTEAR.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  good  definition  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  think  it  was  a  very  good  one.  I  want  to  ask 
j'ou  a  question.  Mr.  Fordney  asked  you  if  you  did*not  enter  into  this 
business  dotv'n  in  Louisiana  on  the  implied  promise  of  the  Republi- 
can party  that  they  were  going  to  keep  this  tariff  on,  and  that  if  they 
took  it  off  you  would  feel  like  you  were  being  buAcoed,  and  you  said 
'*  Yes."  Now,  if  the  fellows  out  here  that  voted  the  Republican  ticket 
this  fall  on  the  promise,  or  what  they  thought  was  a  promise,  from 
the  Republican  party  to  revise  the  tariff  down,  find  out  that  it  is  not 

going  to  be  revised  down,  but  is  going  to  be  kept  where  it  is,  then 
o  you  not  think  that  they  would  feel  like  they  had  been  buncoed  ? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  think  they  put  tnat  in  there.  I  do  not 
think  they  promised  to  revise  it  down. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  let  us  have  a  joint  debate  on  the  tariff 
question. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  are  losing  money;  all  the  lumbermen,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  statement  they  make,  are  losing  money. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  If  your  statements  did  not  mean  that,  I  could  not  tell 
heads  or  tails  of  it. 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  does  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  mean  that  you  want  the  tariff  or  not? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  don't  want  it  put  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  it  to  stay  like  it  is? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  as  long  as  the  protective  principle  prevails 
m  this  country  that  the  protective  tax  tnat  prevails  as  to  lumber  is 
no  more  than  a  reasonable  tax  as  to  that  industry. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  state  that  you  had  a  two-and-a-half  mil- 
lion dollar  plant  down  there  that  you  had  not  been  running  because 
you  could  not  sell  the  lumber? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Could  not  sell  it  at  a  profit. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Well,  if  you  could  not  sell  it  at  a  profit  yoi^  could  not 
run  it,  and  you  would  he  losing  the  interest  on  the  investment? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  running  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  ruas  or 
not — that  is  a  loss. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  loss? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  all  the  other  lumbermen  are  in  the  same  fix  that 
you  are  in,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  Dingley  law  does  noi  make 
you  prosperous? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  because  of  general  conditions 
throughout  the  country.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  the  railroads,  for 
instance — they  are  very  large  consumers  of  lumber,  and  perhaps  the 
largest  in  the  country  as  a  class,  and  they  have  stopped  bujring  any- 
thing. They  did  not  buy  locomotives  or  cars  or  lumber  or  anything 
else;  they  were  not  in  the  market  for  those  things. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  simply  shared  in  the  general  depression  of 
business? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  We  did  at  that  time ;  yes.  Now  that  there  is  a 
prospect  of  better  times 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  about  that  is  that  all  these  lumbermen  that 
came  in  here  and  testified  as  to  this  lumber  have  picked  out  the  worst 
year  in  the  last  eleven  years  to  make  their  case  on ;  is  not  that  the 
fact? 

Mr.  Goodyear.  I  think  they  have  had  some  other  pretty  tough  years, 
and  it  not  all  that  beautiful  glowing  dream  that  some  people  would 
like  to  have  the  lumber  business  considered.  We  are  not  all  prophcis, 
able  to  determine  what  is  coming  to  us  in  the  future,  and  we  have  a 
great  many  things  to  contend  with.  We  in  the  lumber  business  have 
almost  every  element  in  nature  to  contend  with  and  to  overcome  in 
order  to  succeed. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  B.  L.  HcCOBHICK,  OF  TACOMA,  WASH. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  conunit- 
tee 

The  Chairman.  You  repre^sent  the  Weyerhaeuser  Lumber  Coni- 
panv? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  I  was  sent  here  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Association.  I  am  connected  also  with  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Timber  Company.  Our  association  represented  the  timber 
and  lumber  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

I  hardly  know  what  to  talk  about 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  subject  has  been  pretty  ex- 
haustively covered,  do  you? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Quite  exhaustively;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  anything  new  to  offer  we  will  be  gla<l 
to  hear  it. 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  I  think  the  subject  has  been  quite  well  covered. 
I  was  invited  to  come  here.  I  think  the  question  seems  to  be  whetha* 
the  States  need  the  protective  duty  to  protect  them  against  the  com- 
petition from  the  other  side  of  the  line.     Have  the  labor  condition? 
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with  respect  to  the  two  countries  been  presented  by  Mr.  Skinner  or 
anybody  else? 
A  Voice.  Yes- 
Mr.  McCoRMicK.  They  have?     AH  right. 

We  base  our  contention  on  the  difference  in  conditions,  the  differ- 
ence in  values,  and  we  base  our  statement  that  the  tariff  is  necessary 
on  the  fact,  first,  that  the  timber,  the  base  of  the  lumber  proposition, 
costs  us  more  money  on  this  side  of  the  line  than  it  does  on  the  other, 
and  it  is  eminently  proper  that  a  legislative  body  on  this  side  of  the 
line  should  take  up  this  question,  for  that  is  a  public  question. 

The  difference  in  conditions  is  on  account  or  the  difference  in  the 
policy  of  the  Government  on  this  side  of  the  line  and  the  policy  of 
the  government  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  This  side  of  the  line, 
the  Government  sells  her  property,  sells  it  to  the  purchaser,  sells  it 
in  fee  simple.  On  the  other  side  of  the  line  the  policy,  as  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  and  especially  as  to  the  timber,  is  for 
the  govermnent  to  retain  the  title  to  the  property  and  lease  it  to  the 
operator,  which  is  the  best  for  the  operator. 

I  think  I  could  say  to-day  that  if  I  had  no  investment  on  either  side 
of  the  line  and  there  was  any  possibility  of  this  Dingley  tariff  not 
being  maintained,  that  I  would  get  out  of  this  city  as  quick  as  I  could. 
and  go  up  there  and  buy  what  stumpage  there  was  on  the  other  side  oi 
the  line  before  swnebody  else  got  it ;  because  the  policy  of  that  govern- 
ment is  so  liberal  that  it  does  not  require  money,  to  any  extent,  to 
acquire  interest  in  timber.  On  the  other  side  of  the  line,  while  you 
have  to  pay.  a  nominal  tax  each  year,  it  is  not  as  great  a  tax  as  we  pay 
on  this  side  of  the  line. 

The  government  furnishes  the  capital  on  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
and  you  pay  your  principal  when  you  cut  your  timber,  60  cents  per 
thousand,  any  time  within  twenty-one  years,  while  on  this  side  of  the 
line  you  put  up  all  your  money  and  carry  it  and  pay  your  taxes  on  it, 
and  have  your  investment,  requiring  a  large  amount  of  money. 

I  think  1  would  much  prefer  to  do  business  on  that  side  of  the  line, 
if  that  was  the  only  consideration. 

We  have  our  timber  on  this  side  of  the  line  because  we  like  the 
policy  of  this  Government,  because  we  were  brought  up  on  it,  and  we 
know  that  in  many  conditions  it  is  better  for  us,  something  we  could 
rely  on,  than  to  go  to  any  foreign  country  and  do  business,  and  I  per- 
sonally like  the  idea  of  owning  the  land,  not  for  its  value,  because 
there  is  not  so  much  value  in  denuded  timber  land,  but  in  this  country 
'wherever  the  lumberman  goes  and  acquires  a  title  to  land,  whether  it 
is  through  preemption,  scrip  land,  through  the  purchase  of  home- 
steads, or  in  any  other  way,  development  of  the  country  follows;  it  is 
the  individual  property  of  somebody  and  the  lumberman  buys  it  or 
the  citizen  buys  it,  and  from  that  starts  a  home,  and  there  starts  a 
center  for  citizenship  that  is  continued  and  made  permanent,  and  the 
httle  red  schoolhouse  follows  the  development  of  the  lumberman, 
under  the  laws  here,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  there  is  noth- 
ing of  that  kind,  but  it  is  a  waste  that  goes  back  to  the  Grovernment 
and  civihzation  is  not  extended  and  macfe  permanent. 

As  to  the  wages  paid  on  the  two  sides  of  the  line,  I  have  not  inves- 
tigated that  question  this  season,  but  heretofore  when  I  have  inves- 
tigated it  I  have  found  the  balance  against  us — that  it  costs  more 
for  wages  on  our  side  of  the  line  than  it  does  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line. 
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We  claim  to  employ  Americans  only.  I  ran  for  office  once,  and  I 
came  pretty  near  getting  beaten  because  a  concern  that  I  had  some 
friends  connected  with  over  in  British  Columbia  employed  Japanese 
labor.  They  could  not  do  it  safely  on  our  side  of  the  Ime,  and  they 
do  not  want  to,  but  they  do  do  it  over  there,  and  they  employ  Chinese 
labor,  and  they  employ  Hindu  labor,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  you 
see  anything  of  that  kind  on  this  side  of  the  line,  and  I  have  nev» 
seen  anything  except  a  few  Japanese  employed. 

But  m  these  pictures  that  were  shown  here,  I  presume  by  Mr. 
Skinner,  in  one  picture  there  were  shown  the  Hindus  at  rest,  be- 
tween the  times  tney  were  occupied  in  labor,  and  across  the  breasts 
of  some  of  those  veterans  of  the  war  there  were  the  British  medals 
of  valor,  and  those  lumbermen  have  got  to  keep  those  people  there. 
We  send  them  back,  but  these  men  I  refer  to  are  British  citizens 
and  they  can  not  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  they  are  goinj^ 
to  be  a  menace  to  labor  on  that  side  and  a  menace  to  labor  on  this 
side. 

This  is  rather  political  in  its  turn.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Eepub- 
lican  members  of  this  committee  that  if  the  voters  m  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Washington  had  had  any  idea  that  there  would  be 
danger  of  having  free  trade  in  lumber  in  the  event  of  Republican 
success  they  would  have  voted  the  Democratic  ticket.  Bear  that  in 
mind.  I  aid  what  I  could,  and  my  friends  did  what  they  could. 
I  am  a  Republican,  and  always  have  been,  and  I  did  it  willingly, 
but  I  would  not  have  voted  the  ticket  if  it  had  been  committed  to  a 
ticket  of  free  trade. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  export  any  lumber? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Where  to? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Australia. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  export  any  to  British  Columbia? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  British  Columbia?  No,  sir.  That  would  be 
shipped  by  rail. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  a  good  deal  exported  to  British  Columbia 
from  Washington.    But  you  do  export  to  Australia? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  meet  British  Columbia  competition? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  you  able  to  meet  it? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  have  been  meeting  it  right  along  in  Australia? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  We  do  not  do  business  there  all  the  time,  but  we 
do  sell  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  could  not  you  meet  it  just  as  well  in  any  other 
place  in  the  United  States  as  to  meet  it  in  Australia? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Well,  we  do  not  have  to  keep  a  regular  business 
going  in  Australia.  We  can  take  an  order  any  time  we  are  out  of 
business  elsewhere  and  sell  it  for  a  little  less  than  we  ordinarily  sell 
it  for,  in  order  to  keep  our  mill  running. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  you  do  meet  in  an  equal  competition  and  in  the 
same  Idnd  of  product  and  continue  business  right  along,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  No;  we  shut  down  quite  frequenuy.  We  have 
shut  down  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Hill.  Puget  Sound  is  a  large  exporting  point  for  lumber,  is 
it  not? 
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Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  largest 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Not  the  largest.  Columbia  River  ships  a  very 
large  amount  of  lumber  to  China. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  sales  of  lumber  that  you  make  in  Australia  are 
sales  of  your  high  grades,  not  your  low  grades,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes.  We  do  not  ship  any  low-grade  lumber  to 
the  export  trade. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  can  come  nearer  competing  with  British  Co- 
lumbia in  the  United  States  on  high  grades  than  you  can  on  your  low 
grades,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes.  We  can  compete  anywhere  on  our  high 
grades. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  answers  as  to  Australia.  You  only  compete 
in  Australia  on  high  grades? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  low  grades  are  what  you  lose  money  on,  and 
it  is  on  low  grades  that  you  want  your  American  market  preserved, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  ship  all  kinds  of  lumber 
to  Australia 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  No;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Japan  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  No,  sir.  We  have  not  shipped  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Australia  is  the  principal  market  we  have  shipped  to  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  ship  low-grade  lumber  to  Australia? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  answers  that  question,  then. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  do  you  mean  by  low  grades;  do  you  mean  mer- 
chantable timber?  I  do  not  suppose  you  ship  mill  culls  to  Aus- 
tralia ;  but  do  you  not  ship  scantling  and  6  by  6  and  12  by  12? 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  We  ship  timber,  but  I  do  not  call  that  low  grade. 

Mr.  Hill.  Neither  do  I.     Of  course  you  do  not  ship  culls. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  supply  of  timber  in  the  United  States  is  rapidly 
running  short,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  I  have  heard  some  deny  that  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  your  name  R.  L.  McCormick? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  That  is  my  name. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  read  a  paper  on  that  subject  before  the  Missis- 
sippi Lumbermen's  Association,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Mississippi  Valley?    What  date  was  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  date,  but  I  have  it  here  in 
a  printed  document,  a  document  which  was  printed  in  1903.  Is 
that  your  article? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir.    Well,  I  am  older  now  than  I  was  then. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  very  witty,  but  there  is  less  timber  now  in 
the  United  States  than  there  was  then. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  but  my  information  is  better  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  recant  this  article,  then? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  have  not  read  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  what  it  is? 
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Mr.  McGjrmick.  In  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Clark  [reading  from  an  article  entitled  "  The  exhausticm  of 
the  lumber  supply,"  by  R.  L.  McCormick,  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Lumbermen's  Association  and  secretary  of  the  Weyerhwiser 
Timber  Company,  published  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Circular  No.  25, 
under  date  of  June  11,  1903]. 

Every  man  in  the  lumber  business  to-day  whofse  dealings  are  of  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  be  subject  to  influences  beyond  those  of  purely  local  demand  and  supply 
realizes  that  the  lumber  industry  is  in  many  regions  surrounded  by  a  growini; 
scarcity  of  available  timber.  Statistics  point  to  it.  Estimates  of  timber  re- 
sources still  remaining;  point  to  it  also.  But  the  strongest  proof  lies  in  the  con- 
ditions which  already  affect  our  industr>\ 

That  is  paragi'aph  No.  1  of  your  article.     Do  you  recall  that  now? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes;  I  thought  that  was  quite  a  sentence  when  I 
wrote  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  understand  that  when  you  wrote  it? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Yes;  I  did  partially. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  learned  very  much  in  five  years,  have 
you? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Well,  I  rather  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  read  you  another  sentence  [reading]  : 

We  have  reached  the  point  now  when  we  are  unable  to  supply  the  enonnouff 
demand  for  lumber  which  we  have  fostered.  We  must  lools  to  the  production 
of  a  second  crop  upon  lumbered  lands,  or  prepare  to  stop  lumbering  when  the 
tlrst  crop  is  gone.  In  the  old  days  it  was  easy  to  lumber  one  forest  and  theo 
turn  to  another.  To-day,  however,  we  can  not  count  upon  new  fields  to  turn  to. 
We  must  malce  the  best  of  what  we  have,  and  wherever  it  pays  we  must  lum- 
ber conservatively. 

Do  you  stand  'by  that  or  do  you  recant  that  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Well,  I  will  say  that  my  information  is  better 
than  it  was  when  I  wrote  that  article.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  situation  is  a  little  different,  too,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCormick.  To  that  extent,  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  were  making  a  speech  then  and  now  you  are  ask- 
ing us  to  keep  this  tariff. 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  do  not  think  I  am  doing  much  but  making  a 
speech  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  difference  in  situation,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Possibly  so.    That  was  in  1903. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  was  printed  in  1903.  I  do  not  know  when  you 
made  this  speech. 

Mr.  McCormick.  It  sounds  like  some  of  my  foolishness. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  preceded  by  a  communication  from  Mr.  Gil- 
ford Pinchot,  Forester,  as  follows: 

[.'.  S.  Dep.vrtment  of  AoaiClTLTtJRE, 

KUREAU  OF  FOBESTRY, 

Waahington,  D,  C,  June  11,  190S. 
Sir:  I  liave  the  Imnor  to  tninsinit  btn-ewith  three  statements  on  forestry, 
which  are  especially  intended  for  himbenuen.  and  to  recommend  their  pnWlcft- 
tion  in  Circnlar  Xo.  2.^^  of  the  Bnrenn  of  Forestry*. 
Respectfully, 

OiFFORD  Pinchot,  Forester. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  Yes.  One  of  those  articles  was  by  the  President, 
one  by  Mr.  Pinchot,  and  the  third  one  by  myself. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  were  a  reformer  then  ? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  I  have  reformed  since  then. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  were  a  reformer  then,  in  the  society  of  reformers? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  I  am  not  in  the  society 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  got  out  of  the  society;  you  have  gone  back 
on  Roosevelt  and  Pinchot? 

Mr.  McCoRMicK.  Well,  I  voted  for  another  man  in  the  convention, 
anyhow.    I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  change. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  want  to  know  this  now.  I  don't  want  to  treat 
you  unfairly,  but  do  you  stand  by  this  flamboyant  article?  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  McCormick.  Well,  I  would  have  to  read  it  over  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  me  to  read  it  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  know  one  thing,  Mr.  Clark.  I  know  that  there 
is  more  timber  standing  in  the  United  States  to-day  than  I  believed 
there  was  at  the  time  I  wrote  that  article. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  McCorJiick.  I  use  the  words  "  I  know  "  instead  of  "  I  believe." 
I  know  that  there  is  more  timber  standing  in  the  United  States  to-day 
than  has  been  used  in  the  United  States  since  Christopher  Columbus 
landed  on  our  shores. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  there  is  more  timber  in  the  United  States  now 
than  there  was  then  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir;  more  than  there  was  at  the  time  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

Mr.  Ci^ARK.  What  has  become  of  all  the  timber  that  was  cut  down 
in  all  the  States  from  Plymouth  Rock  clear  across  to  the  mountains 
and  bevond? 

Mr.  l^IcCoRMicK.  Let  me  make  that  clear.  There  is  more  timber 
standing,  I  say,  than  has  been  cut  in  the  United  States — than  has 
been  removed. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  sort  of  like  Mark  Smith's  tale  that  there  are 
more  Indians  in  the  United  States  now  than  there  were  when  Co- 
lumbus landed. 

Mr.  McCormick.  There  are.  There  are  more  Indians  in  the  United 
States  now  than  there  ever  were.  [Laughter.]  I  have  never  been 
on  the  Indian  Committee,  but  I  know  the  subject. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  not  all  red  Indians. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  more  questions? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I  guess  nobody  wants  any  more  of  me. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Whitehead. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  Z.  W.  WHITEHEAI). 

Mr.  Whitehead.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  rather  congratulate  myself  and  felicitate  you 
that  I  am  here  to-day  in  support  of  a  principle  and  policy  that  the 
American  people  in  their  sovereign  capacity  at  the  ballot  box  only  a 
few  days  ago  indorsed  with  singular  unanimity  and  an  overwhelming 
majority.  1  refer  to  the  principle  of  American  markets  for  American 
manufacturers,  American  prodiicers,  and  American  labor,  and,  as  an 
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American  lumbermen,  I  stand  for  that  principle  here  to-day  four- 
square to  all  comers  against  "  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  de\il." 

There  has  been  a  time  when  it  was  said  that  if  you  had  any  enemy 
you  desired  to  punish  and  didn't  care  to  sandbag  hmi  on  the  highways 
or  murder  him  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  all  you  had  to  do  was 
to  give  him  a  sawmill.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  for  one  I  have  outlived 
that  day  and  time  and  have  seen  it  come  to  pass  when  the  sawmill 
man,  once  without  credit  or  standing  in  his  community,  has  rightfully 
taken  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  first  and  foremost  citizens  of  ihe 
land.  I  am  here  to  say  further  that  in  all  the  walks  of  business  life 
there  is  no  man  who  has  contributed  more  to  the  well-being  and 
upbuilding  of  his  country  than  the  average  lumberman,  both  with 
lus  brains  and  money,  his  energy  and  talents.  In  the  Southern  States 
I  feel  safe  in  the  statement  that  he  is  possibly  the  star  actor  in  the 
world's  great  drama  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation goes  I  can  truthfully  say  that  there  is  not  a  cotton  mill,  a 
woolen  mill,  an  iron  furnace  or  a  steel  mill,  railroad,  or  factory  of 
any  kind,  a  bank,  or  "  skyscraper  "  in  any  of  our  Southern  States  or 
cities  but  what  you  will  find  on  the  roll  of  stockholders  or  oflSoers 
one  or  more  and  possibly  half  a  dozen  of  the  leading  himbermen  in 
that  territory.  Their  interests,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  become  so 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  allied  industries  and  every  other  enter- 
prise in  the  South  that  any  legislation  or  policy  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment antagonistic  to  their  interests,  or  that  might  embarrass  their 
operations,  would  be  felt  in  every  direction  to  which  the  ramifica- 
tions of  their  business  might  extend. 

For  this  new  order  of  things  there  is  a  reason,  and  I  am  here  to 
say  that  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  incidental  protection  afforded 
and  thrown  around  the  industry  by  and  through  the  imposition  of  a 
$2  duty  on  foreign  lumber  imported  into  thi^  country,  whereby  the 

Sauperized  products  of  other  countries  and  produced  by  Hindoo, 
apanese,  and  Chinese  labor  have  been  in  part  snut  out  and  American 
markets  held  primarily  for  our  own  people.  This,  too,  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  this  $2  duty  amounts  only  to  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
tax,  in  comparison  with  a  30  per  cent  tariff  on  iron  and  steel,  32 
per  cent  on  cement,  28  per  cent  on  wool,  40  per  cent  on  earthenware, 
and  60  per  cent  on  building  stone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  rule  of 
right  and  justice  would  demand  that  if  lumber  is  to  be  protected  on 
a  parity  with  iron,  steel,  building  stone,  etc.,  instead  of  for  revenue 
only,  that  the  tariff  on  lumber  should  be  raised  to  $4  and  not  less 
than  $3  per  thousand,  rather  than  $2,  as  we  now  have  it. 

It  is  therefore  plainly  to  be  seen  that  any  movement,  by  legislation 
or  otherwise,  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  this  great  mdustry 
would  rebound  and  react  against  whole  communities.  From 
communities  these  adverse  conditions  would  extend  to  geographical 
divisions  of  the  country  and  ultimately  cover  the  whole  land  with 
its  blighting  influence. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  if  there  be 
any  doubts  in  the  minds  of  you  gentlemen  or  anyone  else  as  to  the 
extent  and  full  measure  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  this  country  as  the 
direct  and  indirect  result  of  the  operations  of  our  present  tariff  laws 
and  based  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  protection  to  American 
industries^  you  have^  only  to  compare  the  conditions  and  prices  of 
to-day,  witn  everything  prospering,  every  wheel  turning,  every  saw 
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cutting,  with  and  under  the  free-trade  era  of  the  famous  Wilson- 
Gorman  bill,  when  prices  were  at  and  below  the  cost  of  production, 
when  the  fires  were  banked  in  the  factories  and  mills,  and  wage- 
earners  were  walking  about  in  idleness  and  Canadian  manufacturers 
were  supplying  American  markets  with  lumber. 

Having  conclusively  demonstrated  something  as  to  the  ramifica- 
tions and  extent  of  the  operations  of  the  $2  tariff  on  lumber,  you  can 
not  denv  or  escape  the  concrete  fact  that  any  repeal  or  modification 
of  this  law  would  necessarily  invite  disaster  and  demoralization  not 
only  to  the  lumber  manufacturer,  and  cripple  his  usefulness  to  every 
community  in  which  he  is  operating,  but  likewise  create  pandemonium 
among  banks,  not  in  one  or  two  isolated  cases  but  all  over  the  coun- 
try, beget  a  feeling  of  distrust  between  man  and  man,  besides  bring- 
ing down  uncertain  disasters  upon  the  farmers,  the  merchants,  the 
manufacturers,  laborers,  and  aU.  Banks,  I  dare  say,  all  over  this 
broad  land  of  ours  are  carrying  at  this  time  possibly  as  much  lumber 
and  timber  paper  as  any  other  class  of  indebtedness,  and  who  Icnows, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  what  the  repeal  or  modification  of  this  $2  dutv 
wouldn't  at  this  time  start  a  ball  in  motion  that  might  end  in  sucn 
a  loss  of  confidence  between  man  and  man  and  the  stability  of  the 
industry  as  well  as  might  repeat  the  panic  through  which  the  country 
has  just  passed  and  from  which  we  are  now  emerging?  Indeed,  sir, 
these  are  questions  that  force  themselves  to  the  front,  and,  like 
Banquo's  ghost,  will  not  down  at  any  man's  bidding.  As  sentinels 
upon  the  watchtower,  you  must  be  the  judges  and  guardians  of  our 
interests  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Ever  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  "  horny-handed  son  of  toil," 
methinks  I  hear  some  one  say,  "  But  where  does  the  farmer  come  in 
for  a  share  of  this  prosperity?"  Indulge  me  for  a  moment  and  I  will 
tell  you.  Throughout  the  South  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
farmers  in  the  rural  districts  owning  small  tracts  of  standing  timber 
ranging  in  size  from  100  to  1,000  acres. 

During  the  period  of  protection  and  prosperity,  which  always  trav- 
eled together,  the  manufacturer  as  the  result  of  his  ability  to  cut  his 
timber  close  and  leave  only  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  rot  in  the  woods, 
having  a  market  in  this  country  for  his  low-grade  stocks  as  well  as  his 
uppers,  enables  him  to  get  as  much  as  20  per  cent  additional  raw 
material  from  the  same  land,  and  this  in  turn  justifies  the  mill  man 
in  paying  the  present  high  level  of  prices  for  this  stumpage  in  the 
rural  districts.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  farmer,  the  merchant, 
the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  banker,  or  whoever  it  may  be  in  the  out- 
lying district  shares  equallv  with  the  mill  man  in  the  results  follow- 
ing from  high  prices  for  lumber  and  the  benefits  a  practical  tariff 
measures  out  with  an  impartial  hand  to  the  manufacturers  and  land- 
owner alike.  At  the  same  time  the  timber-land  owner  must  of  neces- 
sity share  and  share  alike  with  the  manufacturer  in  whatever  depre- 
ciation that  might  be  brought  about  in  the  value  of  the  manufactured 
product  in  proportion  as  the  profit  is  reduced  by  free  competition 
with  low-pnced  lumber  from  Canada  and  other  foreign  countries  by 
Hindu,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  labor,  which  we  all  know  can  live  on 
half  what  the  average  American  must  have.  Therefore  the  present 
high  standard  of  stumpage  values  is  the  legitimate  child  of  the  exist- 
ing tariff  on  lumber,  which  I  make  bold  to  say  has  done  more  to 
enrich  the  farms  and  country  people  than  all  other  agencies  combined. 
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Is  there  any  objection  to  that?  And  while  I  can  only  speak  ex 
cathedra  for  the  South,  I  do  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  that 
many  of  the  class  just  referred  to  have  sold  the  standing  timoer  on 
their  lands  during  the  past  few  years  for  as  much  as  two  and  three 
times  as  the  land,  timber,  and  all  originally  cost  them. 

In  this  way  what  had  been  carried  year  after  year  as  a  dead  asset, 
yielding  no  one  anything,  had  now,  under  the  operation  of  our 
present  tariff  laws,  been  converted  into  dollars  and  cents.  With  the 
outcome  of  these  tangible  results  materializing  into  cash,  farmers, 
merchants,  and  others  were  in  many  cases  enabled  thereb^y  to  lift  from 
their  homes  and  plantations  mortgages  that  had  been  hanging  over 
their  heads  like  a  pall  for  years,  the  interest  on  which  had  ''  kept 
their  nose  to  the  grindstone  "  in  season  and  out,  sapping  their  vitak 
Lifting  these  nightmares  from  their  own  "  vine  and  fig  tree  "  and 
removing  the  specter  of  the  mortgagee's  possibility  oi  foreclosure 
under  the  red  flag  of  distress,  has  made  these  people  breathe  in  many 
cases  for  the  first  time  in  a  lifetime  an  air  of  independence  and  free- 
dom, emancipate  themselves  from  a  yoke  of  bonaa^  that  bordered 
closely  onto  slavery,  and  do  a  better  part  by  their  children  and 
household  in  the  way  of  education  and  other  social  advantages, 
thereby  giving  to  the  world  a  higher  standard  of  citizenship  and 
womanhood.  Could  more  be  said  of  any  policy,  gentlemen  ?  I  hardly 
think  so. 

With  the  country  people,  then,  sharing  equally  with  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  present  high  level  of  stumpage  values,  employees  of  the 
mills  regularly  employed  at  good  wages,  the  distribution  of  profits  is 
mutual  and  general.  The  banker  and  capitalist  find  ready  customers 
for  their  money,  the  merchant  buyers  for  his  goods  and  wares,  the 
farmer  good  prices  for  his  produce,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Remove 
or  repeal  the  $2  duty  and  foreign  interests  come  in  and  monopolize 
American  markets.  As  a  result,  the  foreign  wage-earner  and  em- 
ployee is  paid  the  salary  and  given  employment  while  the  American 
walks  about  in  idleness.  This  results  in  many  of  our  mills  and  fac- 
tories closing  down  or  running  half  time.  Fewer  men,  accordingly, 
find  employment,  and  those  who  do  are  given  it  at  reduced  prices. 
Their  earning  capacity  is  proportionately  reduced,  their  usefulness  to 
themselves  and  their  families  crippled,  and  the  farmer  in  turn  sells 
less  of  the  product  of  the  soil,  and  what  he  does  sell  is  sold  at  reduced 
prices. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  profits  are  reduced  to  the  minimum 
on  all  sides  and  from  all  sources  by  the  repeal  of  this  tariff,  while 
capital,  like  the  proverbial  Arab,  quietly  folds  its  tent  and  "steals 
away  to  places  new  and  pastures  green.  Xaturally  the  volume  of 
freight  for  transportation  shrinks,  and  out  goes  another  army  of 
employees  with  no  earning  capacity  and  a  reduction  in  the  pay  of 
those  who  find  work.  Banked  fires  and  idle  machinerv  damage  from 
rust  and  decay,  while  buildings  stand  out  solitary  and  alone  as  mute 
sentinels  over  the  folly  of  the  professional  politician,  who  is  furnish- 
ing employment  for  the  foreigner,  while  the  American  laborer  is 
wearing  out  the  seat  of  his  breeches  waitng  for  the  time  to  come  when 
he  can  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  for  $10  that  he  now  has  to  pay  $12.50 
for,  and  $2  for  a  hat  that  he  now  has  to  pay  $2.50  for,  the  difference 
being  that,  under  a  protective  tariff  he  has  the  $12.50  with  which  to 
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pay  for  the  suit  and  $2.50  with  which  to  pay  for  the  hat,  while  under 
tree  trade  he  has  neither  or  any  visible  means  of  making  it. 

In  the  course  of  human  events  some  one  in  a  moment  of  absent- 
mindedness  takes  the  position  that  Canadian  lumber  is  no  competi- 
tor for  southern  pine.  No  one  familiar  with  the  constituent  elements 
of  these  woods  would  dare  make  that  statement  before  an  intelliffent 
audience.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  been  bom  and  raised  in 
the  piney  woods  of  North  Carolina,  and  while  Canadian  pine  is  not 
of  the  same  varietv  as  long-leaf  soutliern  yellow  pine,  it  is  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  short-leaf  pine  of  the  South,  and  may  justly  be 
classed  among  the  same  family.  Now,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
short-leaf  pine  has  been  substituted  in  many  instances  for  lon^-leaf 
yellow  pine,  as  well  as  white  pine,  and  as  time  wears  along  will  be 
substituted  for  as  many  more,  and  just  as  short- leaf  pine  in  the 
South  has  been  substituted  for  long-leaf  pine  and  long-leaf  pine  for 
short  leaf,  just  so  will  Canadian  pine  be  substituted  for  southern 
pine  as  soon  as  the  tariff  is  removed  and  American  gates  are  opened 
free  to  Canadian  manufacturers.  This  is  as  certain  as  water  seeks  its 
level,  and  by  reason  of  the  close  proximitj'^  of  the  Canadian  forests 
to  the  eastern  territory  it  stands  to  reason  that  with  the  $2  duty 
removed  and  a  lower  rate  of  freight  than  we  enjoy  from  the  South 
to  eastern  cities,  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  will  monopolize 
the  best  markets  in  this  country  for  southern  pine,  if  that  duty 
should  be  taken  off. 

Some  one  has  said  we  are  shipping  southern  pine  away  up  ihto  the 
Lake  States — ^Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Alichigan,  Iowa,  and  other  points 
in  the  extreme  Northwest — all  of  which  is  true,  and  we  are  able  to 
find  a  market  tliere  for  this  great  southern  product  chiefly  because 
of  the  practice  of  the  American  principle  of  protection  to  American 
industries,  holding  the  markets  even  in  those  distant  States,  almost 
bordering  on  the  Canadian  line,  for  American  manufacturers  and 
shippers.  And  why  not?  We  of  the  South  buy  much  of  our  ma- 
chinery, lumber,  and  logging  equipment  from  all  that  territory,  and 
why  not  our  northwestern  Iriends  buy  their  lumber  of  us?  So  far 
as  the  legitimate  American  manufacturer  is  concerned,  he  is  in  favor 
of  it,  but  when  you  come  across  some  fellow  who  is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interested  in  Canadian  timber  you  will  find  him  smging  an 
entirely  different  tune.  That  being  true,  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  this — whether  an  American  Congi'ess  will  legislate  in  favor  of 
American  manufacturers  and  against  outsiders  or  in  favor  of  out- 
siders and  against  American  manufacturers.  That's  the  issue,  and 
you  can't  evade  it. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Yellow  Pine  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  South,  we  have  shipped  already  during:  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year  from  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Loui- 
siana, Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount 
shipped  from  the  South  Atlantic  States,  covering  the  two  Virginias, 
Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  39,626,773  feet 
of  southern  pine  into  Michigan,  184,351,584  feet  into  Illinois,  25,334,- 
639  feet  into  Wisconsin,  and  91,990,231  feet  into  Iowa.  >Vith  the 
repeal  of  the  $2  tariff  this  territory  would  be  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
supplied  from  Canada.  If  you  would  let  down  the  bars  and  open 
wide  the  gates  of  the  United  States  to  Canada,  Mexico,  Australia, 
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British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  other  coun- 
tries where  the  price  of  stumpa^e  ranges  far  below  that  in  this  coun- 
try, you  wouldn't  be  long  finding  out  where  the  American  market 
will  go. 

From  the  figures  at  hand  the  South  produces  on  an  average  about 
18,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually,  or  in  round  numbers  prac- 
tically one-half  of  all  the  lumber  produced  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  estimated  by  experts  that  we  have  possibly  250,000,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  standing  on  the  stump  in  the  South  to-day.  Having  shown 
that  under  a  protective  tariff  there  is  a  profit  in  tne  manufacture  of 
this  lumber  for  our  people  of  approximately  $3.50  per  thousand  feet, 
$2.50  of  which  would  be  lost  by  the  repeal  of  the  tariff,  and  the  un- 
certainty in  prices  that  our  manufacturers  would  have  to  indulge  in 
to  capture  the  business  would  amount  to  another  $1.50  to  $2,  so  that 
the  South  would  lose  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  just  $63,000,000  an- 
nually, thereby  entailing  still  greater  loss,  for  striking  down  the  lum- 
ber business  would  undermine  the  foundation  of  other  industries  and 
ultimately  carry  all  down  together;  or,  on  the  present  volume  of 
fetumpage  standing,  by  the  time  it  is  cut  up  we  would  have  lost  the 
stupendous  sum  of  $882,000,000.  This  much,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
shrinkage  in  other  lines,  which  will  easily  aggregate  ten  to  twenty 
times  as  much. 

Now,  the  next  (question  forcing  itself  to  the  front  is  by  whom  this 
loss  of  so  many  millions  of  dollars  in  the  South  be  sustained — ^bv  the 
mill  nfen  altogether?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  but  by  the  farmer  as  well,  the 
merchants,  lawyer,  doctors,  bankers,  and  others  in  the  rural  districts, 
villages,  and  towns  throughout  the  land,  as  we  showed  above,  owning 
parcels  of  stumpage  ranging  from  100  to  1,000  acres.  But  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  removal  of  the  $2  duty  on  lumber  wouldn't  stop  here. 
Similar  losses  would  have  to  be  sustained  by  iron,  steel,  tin,  coal,  wool, 
cotton,  hides,  and  other  lines  of  manufacture,  besides  hundreds  of 
other  things  needless  to  mention  here.  Such  losses  would  aggregate 
figures  so  appalling  and  far-reaching  as  to  paralyze  trade  and  com- 
merce in  every  avenue  of  business  and  arrest  the  wonderful  progress 
of  industrial  development  now  going  on  throughout  the  land,  reduc- 
ing the  earning  capacity  of  every  wage-earner  m  the  land,  curtailing 
the  volume  of  freight  moving  over  railroads.  At  the  same  time  there 
would  be  a  curtailed  demand  for  everything  made  or  manufactured 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  products  of  the  farm,  the  field,  the  vine- 
yard, and  the  forest.  This  would  necessarily  carry  with  it  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  employees  and  the  wholesale  discharge  of  men 
not  only  in  the  railroad  service,  but  in  factories,  mills,  mines,  banks, 
and  every  other  occupation,  and  correspondingly  lessen  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  another  element  of  buyers  whose  consumptive  capacity 
is  enormous  each  year. 

In  conclusion,  1  would  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  those 
who  also  contend  that  the  repeal  of  the  present  $2  tariff  would  pro- 
long the  life  of  our  timber  supply  and  thereby  conserve  American 
forests.  A  bigger  mistake  could  hardly  be  arrived  at.  With  the 
tariff  repealed  or  modified,  so  much  timber  would  be  left  in  the  woods 
that  the  manufacturer  would  have  to  cut  up  practically  20  per  cent 
more  acreage  to  get  the  usual  stumpage  each  year  that  the  life  of  our 
forests  would  be  actually  cut  short  from  one- fourth  to  one-fifth. 
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^  In  the  light  of  all  these  facts,  then,  gentlemen,  I  for  one  draw  the 
line  at  opening  our  gates  to  the  free  importation  of  foreign  luniber 
to  the  United  States  in  open  competition  with  our  own  people.  I 
stand  for  this  doctrine  ana  principle  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been 
this  policy  that  has  built  up  and  made  the  United  States  the  leader 
in  that  grand  galaxy  of  nations  inhabiting  the  earth.  It  has  been 
this  policy  that  has  built  up  a  home  market  and  furnished  ready  em- 
ployment for  every  willing  hand  vouchsafed  a  maximum  earning 
capacity  of  every  wage-earner  in  America.  It  has  been  this  policy 
that  has  multiplied  our  manufacturing  industries  in  every  State 
throughout  the  Union,  and  dotted  the  hillsides  and  plateaus  of  Dixie 
will  mills,  factories,  mines,  and  manufacturing  inaustries  of  every 
name  and  kind.  It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  enabled  the  lumber- 
men to  bear  aloft  the  torch  of  civilization  and  plant  the  seeds  of 
progress  and  development  in  the  dark  comers  of  wild  woods  and 
rural  districts,  exploring  forests,  streams,  and  jungles,  perchance  fac- 
ing sickness  or  aeath  on  the  one  hand  and  isolation  from  home, 
family,  and  comforts  on  the  other,  thereby  stimulating  thrift  and 
industry  among  a  people  who  might  otherwise  have  become  laggards, 
and  transforming  a  howling  wilderness  into  fields  of  growing  com, 
wheat,  rye,  oats,T)arley,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  as  well  as  thriving 
towns  of  commerce  and  trade,  and  lifting  the  standard  of  American 
citizenship  to  higher  ideals. 

It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  contributed  largely  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  banks  and  other  corporate  wealth  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  thereby  furnished  a  working  capital  for  the  devel- 
opment of  other  resources  and  the  upbuilding  of  our  industries,  for  it 
would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  a  bank  or  any  other  manufactur- 
ing enterprise  in  any  country  without  a  lumberman  being  on  its 
directory  or  one  of  its  principal  stockholders  and  officers.     It  has 
been  this  policy  that  has  builded  so  many  iron  and  steel  mills  all 
over  the  land,  under  the  shadows  of  which  have  been  reared  churches 
and  schoolhouses  where  religion  and  education  had  hitherto  been 
oftentimes  unknown  before.     It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  laid 
the  foundation  and  oftener  than  otherwise  driven  the  first  spike  in 
lumber  roads  that  subsequently  developed  into  important  divisions 
of  great  trunk-line  systems.     It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  attracted 
capital  into  our  midst  and  thereby  made  possible  the  accomplishment 
of  things  otherwise  impossible.     It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  re- 
vived and  imparted  new  life  into  waning  industries,  restored  lost  con- 
fidence between  man  and  man,  and  inspired  fresh  followers  in  every 
great  movement  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  country  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources,  without  regard  to  geographical  divisions.     It 
has  been  this  policy  that  has  beckoned  the  capitalist  and  builder  up- 
ward and  onward  in  the  march  of  progress  and  development,  proven 
the  sheet-anchor  of  his  safety  for  investments  and  a  guaranty  of  legiti- 
mate returns  on  his  money.     It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  brought 
order  out  of  chaos  and  prosperity  out  of  adversity,  peace  and  plenty 
to  the  hearthstone  of  the  hovel  as  well  as  the  fireside  of  the  palace. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  this  policy  that  has  made  "  two  blades  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before,"  causes  our  land  to  blossom  and  bloom  like  a 
rose  and  "  flourish  like  the  green  bay  tree,"  and,  I  may  add  in  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Chairman,  that  every  time  we  have  departed  from  this 
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policy  and  wandered  after  strange  gods  it  has  only  been  a  case  of 
history  repeating  itself,  and  we  have  accordingly  repented  of  our 
folly  in  "  sackcloth  and  ashes." 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  H.  H.  TIFT,  OF  TIFTON,  QA. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
I  represent  the  Georgia-Florida  Sawmill  Association,  the  member- 
ship of  which  is  composed  of  sawmill  men  in  the  States  of  Georgia 
ana  Florida ;  about  175  mills  represented  in  that  association. 

I  am  also  a  manufacturer  of  yellow-pine  lumber,  both  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  and  in  the  State  or  Florida. 

I  wish  to  state  very  briefly  some  of  the  reasons  that  appeal  to  the 
Georgia-Florida  lumber  men  why  the  tariff  on  lumber  should  be 
maintained  under  the  present  schedule. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  production  of  lumber  in  Georgia  is  about 
800,000,000  feet.  The  production  of  lumber  in  Florida  is  about  the 
same  amount.  I  think  the  lumber  industry  in  Georgia  ranks  second, 
agriculture  only  employing  more  men  and  having  more  money 
invested  in  it  than  the  lumber  industry. 

In  1907  there  were  about  1,000  sawmills  in  operation  in  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  perhaps  700  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Florida. 
Since  the  panic  a  great  many  of  those  mills  have  gone  out  of  business 
and  the  number  of  mills  in  operation  is  considerably  less  now. 

I  want  to  say,  as  to  the  question  of  tariff  affecting  our  lumber 
in  Georgia  and  Florida,  that  the  problem  in  our  mills — and  it  is  a 
problem  confronting  all  the  sawmills  the  world  over,  perhaps — is 
to  find  a  market  for  our  low-grade  lumber. 

Right  here  I  want  to  refer  to  the  question  of  the  conservation  of 
the  forests.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  conserve  our  forests  in 
the  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  find  markets 
so  we  can  utilize  the  whole  product  of  our  forests. 

As  you  gentlemen  are  no  doubt  aware,  our  forests  are  boxed  for 
turfjentine,  and  the  turpentine  industry  covers  practically  the  whole 
territory  of  southern  Georgia  and  Florida.  The  lumber  is  there 
boxed,  or  will  be  boxed  as  the  turpentine  men  reach  it.  That  brings 
about  a  condition  which  makes  it  a  necessity  that  that  timber  should 
be  cut  by  the  lumber  men  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  because, 
as  I  presume  you  gentlemen  know,  it  is  the  custom  down  in  that 
country — and  it  is  a  custom  which  we  are  trying  to  stop — that  the 
farmers  and  people  who  own  cattle  burn  the  woods  off  every  spring. 
They  think  that  is  just  as  necessary  as  to  plant  the  crops.  The  result 
is  that  fires  go  through  and  destroy  an  immense  amount  of  timber 
every  season.    That  is  a  condition  that  exists  there. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  problem  where  we  would  be  affected  by  the 
abolition  of  the  tariff,  as  I  stated,  we  are  trying  to  find  a  market  for 
our  low-grade  lumber.  We  are  trying  to  get  everything  we  can 
out  of  our  timber,  and  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  be 
to  bring  us  in  competition  with  the  low-grade  lumber  of  Canada,  as 
well  as  the  other  forest  countries — British  Columbia,  Mexico,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  possibly  British  Honduras. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  there  was  ever  a  stick  of  lumber  shipped 
into  Georgia? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  think  so 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  bring  you  in  competition  with  them, 
then? 

Mr.  Tift.  Simply  because  the  market  for  our  timber  is  not  in 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Clark.  Part  of  it  is  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Tift.  Only  a  small  portion  of  our  lumber  is  sold  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  ship  in  lumber  from  the  outside  that  you 
use  in  Georgia? 

Mr.  Tift.  No;  but  we  ship  our  Georgia  lumber  into  markets  north 
of  the  Ohio  River,  into  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  West  Virginia,  and  all  through  that  territory. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  they  burn  those  woods  off  for? 

Mr.  Tift.  Well,  they  do  it  because  their  daddies  have  done  it; 
they  do  it  so  as  to  get  early  range  for  the  cattle.  At  least  that  is 
what  they  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  hurt  the  trees  to  bum  the  woods  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes ;  it  does. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  the  fire  burn  the  trees? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes;  there  are  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  burned  up 
every  year. 

'Air.  Clark.  Mostly  dead  trees? 

Mr.  Tift.  Not  only  dead  trees.  It  kills  the  trees  with  leaves  on 
them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  any  grass  like  timothy  or  clover  that  you 
do  not  have  to  sow  every  year — perennial  grasses? 

Mr.  Tm.  We  have  the  Georgia  wire  grass. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  good  pasture  grass? 

Mr.  Tift.  It  is  pretty  fair  pasture  grass ;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  tnat  what  they  bum  that  off  for  i 

Mr.  Tift.  They  bum  the  woods  off  so  as  to  bring  that  grass  up  a 
little  earlier. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  follow  the  same  plan  they  used  to  follow  on  the 
prairies? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  lumbermen  do  not;  it  is  the  farmers,  the  country 
people,  that  do  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  not  burn  anybody's  trees  except  their  own,  do 
they? 

Mr.  Tift.  They  burn  that  whole  country,  and  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers could  not  stop  it,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  timber  burns  more  rapidly  after  being  turpen- 
tined, does  it  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir.  Those  fires  do  not  injure  virgin  timber  very 
much,  but  they  burn  a  considerable  portion  of  all  the  timber  that  is 
boxed. 

The  Chairman.  After  it  is  turpentined  you  use  it  for  lumber? 

Mr.  Tirr.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  an  advantage  by  reason  of  using 
the  turpentine  as  a  bv-product. 

Mr.  Tift.  The  lumbermen  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  it  out  for  amusement? 

Mr.  Tift.  No;  we  take  the  timber  after  the  turpentine  men  get 
through  with  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  you  want  to  find  an  outlet  for  your  low  grades 
of  lumber? 
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Mr.  TrPT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HiUi.  Your  market  is  largely  Sound  ports,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  ship  by  water? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir.  That  brings  out  one  feature  of  our  business 
that  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hill.  One  moment  before  you  go  into  that.  I  would  like  to 
inquire  what  you  sold  common  roofers  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Tift.  We  have  not  a  roofer  grade. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  about  the  lowest  there  is,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Tift.  It  is  equivalent  to  our  No.  2 — — 

Mr.  Hill.  Coarse  common.  In  1907,  what  was  the  price,  delivered 
in  Sound  ports? 

Mr.  Tift.  A  grade  equivalent  to  roofers — we  do  not  ship  a  roofer 
grade 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  you  not  get  from  $18  to  $20  a  thousand  for  it? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  what  they  paid  up  there. 

Mr.  Tift.  At  what  point,  sir? 

Mr.  Hill.  How  low  did  you  sell  that  twelve  years  ago  or  fifteen 
years  ago? 

The  Chairman.  Which  one? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  same  grade. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  as  to  roofer  grade,  because 
that  is  not  a  grade  in  yellow  pine.  I  understand  it  is  equivalent  to 
our  No.  2  common  grade. 

Mr.  Hill.  Very  coarse,  knotty  boards. 

Mr.  Tift.  Eight  inches  and  upward? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  and  tongued  and  grooved. 

Mr.  Tift.  The  price  of  that  kind  to-day  is  $10.    Last  year 

Mr.  Hill.  What  do  you  mean;  delivered  at  Sound  ports? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  am  speaking  f.  o.  b.,  mill  prices, 

Mr.  Hill.  What  do  you  pay  Sound  ports? 

Mr.  Tift.  My  mill  is  a  railroad  mill,  130  miles  from  Brunswick. 
Our  rate  is  $4  a  thousand.  The  average  freight  rate  to  New  York 
will  be  from  $5  to  $6.50,  depending  on  conditions.  The  rates  now, 
for  the  last  year,  I  think,  run  from  $4.50  to  $5.  It  goes  up  as  high 
as  $7  some  seasons. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  make  it  about  $20  delivered.  What  did 
you  sell  them  at  twenty  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  xVbout  twenty  years  ago  we  did  not  make  any. 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  yes ;  I  bought  them  myself. 

Mr.  Tift.  You  mean  in  the  yellow-pine  district? 

Mr.  Hill.  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Tift.  Roofers  is  particularly  a  North  Carolina  product.  Our 
yellow  pine  goes  into  a  different  working  lumber.  We  are  just  now 
oeginning  to  make  some  roofers  in  yellow  pine.  We  regard  it  as 
No.  2  common — No.  2  common,  or  roofing  boards.  Under  the  present 
market  they  are  worth  $10.  A  year  ago  the  same  grade  of  lumber 
would  have  brought  about  $5  more. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  make  it  about  $23  delivered  up  there? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  sell  it  as  low  as  $12  delivered  up  there? 

The  Chairman.  He  said  ten,  I  think. 
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Mr.  Hill.  No;  I  mean  mill  price. 

Mr.'TiFT.  I  never  shipped  any  there  myself.  I  could  not  say  on  my 
own  knowledge. 

Speaking  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  getting  all  of  the  output 
from  a  given  body  of  lumber,  perhaps  if  I  give  you  an  experience  it 
will  illustrate  the  point  I  want  to  make. 

I  commenced  sawing  lumber  in  Tifton  in  1872.  That  was  before  we 
had  dry  kilns  or  planing  mills.  We  simply  manufactured  then  prac- 
tically hard  lumber.  Everything  that  did  not  make  hard  lumber  was 
left  in  the  woods.  We  would  cut  down  our  trees  and  leave  the  tops, 
and  the  stumps,  and  our  average  output  in  1872  was  from  2,000  to 
2,500  feet.  Since  that  time  we  have  put  in  dry  kilns,  planing  mills, 
shingle  mills,  and  lath  mills,  and  have  endeavored  in  every  possible 
way  to  extend  our  market  to  increase  our  product  from  our  timber. 
The  same  timber  that  was  cutting  2,000  feet  to  2,500  feet  lo  the  acre  in 
1872  will  cut  now  with  the  market  we  have  about  10,000  feet  to  the 
acre.    That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention 

Mr.  Randell.  There  are  immense  forests  and  all  sorts  of  timber  in 
Mexico  that  would  compete  with  your  southern  timber  if  the  tariff 
were  removed  ? 

Mr.  TiFT.  Yes.    I  think  there  is  no  question  of  that. 

Mr.  Kandell.  And  they  are  very  easily  accessible  to  the  East  and 
that  lumber  can  be  delivered  at  Gulf  ports  and  Atlantic  ports? 

Mr.  Tift.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  situation,  except  that 
I  understand  that  there  are  large  bodies  of  good  pine  timber  in 
Mexico,  and  I  presume  it  is  available  to  the  ports.  I  am  also  ad- 
vised  

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  could  reach  the  Gulf  ports  and  Atlantic 
ports  and  compete  with  the  southern  lumber,  and  of  course  that 
could  reach  the  ports  they  have  in  Texas  and  be  available  for  build- 
ing material  all  through  the  western  territory,  all  through  the 
western  prairie  country,  could  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir.  And  that  timber  could  also  be  shipped  in 
foreign  bottoms  to  eastern  markets  at  a  freight  rate  very  little  above 
the  freight  rate  that  prevails  as  to  coastwise  vessels. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  as  to  delivering  our  shipments  from  Georgia 
and  Florida  ports  into  New  York.  Those  shipments  employ  a  very 
large  number  of  American  coasting  vessels;  not  only  employ  a  large 
number  of  coasting  sailing  vessels,  but  furnish  a  very  large  amount 
of  freight  to  coastwise  steamers. 

Now,  if  that  volume  of  business  is  to  be  turned  over  to  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia  and  Mexico  that  volume  of  lumber  would  be  moved  in 
foreign  bottoms;  so  that  instead  of  serving  our  coastwise  trade,  as 
well  as  increasing  our  merchant  marine,  the  effect  of  transferring  this 
business  from  Georgia  and  Florida  to  Canada  would  be  to  transfer 
the  carriage  of  this  lumber  from  American  vessels  to  foreign  vessels. 
I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  considered  in  that  connec- 
tion. I  think  it  has  been  stated  during  this  meeting  that  the  revenue 
derived  from  Georgia  lumber  is  about  $3,000,000.  I  think  it  has 
also  been  stated  that  the  labor  conditions  in  British  Columbia  and 
Canada  were  possibly  about  the  same  as  in  this  country,  and  the  in- 
ference was  that  it  would  cost  as  much  to  make  lumber  in  Canada  as 
it  would  cost  to  make  lumber  in  this  country,  and  that  therefore  we 
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need  not  fear  the  importation  of  lumber  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  British  provinces. 

But  that  brings  me  back  to  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  the 
low-grade  products.  We  are  trying  to  extend  our  markets  in  the  East 
and  m  the  West.  That  product  with  the  tariff  off  would  come  in  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  into  the  eastern  market  at  New  York,  and 
as  a  business  proposition  it  would  drive  us  out  of  those  markets,  or 
put  us  where  we  could  not  compete.  They  would  get  into  New  York 
on  quicker  time  and  lower  freight. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  believe  in  the  general  principle  of  protection 
to  American  industry? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  not  want  your  industry  taxed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  others,  do  you? 

Mr.  Tift.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Therefore  you  want  a  $2  duty  retained  in  order  to 
let  you  compete  in  markets  with  your  neighbor  instead  of  the  Cana- 
dians? 

Mr.  Tift.  Yes,  sir;  and  not  only  that 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  answer  the  question.  Do  not  go  on  with  a 
speech. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  gentleman  is  trying  to  answer,  and  I  am  sati>- 
fied  with  his  answer.    Go  ahead  and  answer. 

Mr.  Tift.  I  simply  wish  to  say  that  as  a  reason  for  not  wanting 
the  tariff  changed  we  did  not  wish  to  change  the  present  business 
conditions.  If  the  tariff  is  changed  in  any  respect,  we  have  to  adjust 
our  conditions.  We  want  to  get  down  to  a  basis  where  we  can  get 
along. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  D.  LACEY,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Lacey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  interested  in  the 
lumber  business  to  an  extent,  but  more  particularly  in  the  land  end 
of  the  business. 

I  heard  a  great  many  questions  asked  to-day  in  reference  to  the 
stumpago  part  of  the  business  and  the  general  timber  industry  of  the 
country,  and  also  as  to  the  tariff  in  relation  to  Canadian  lumber. 

I  have  been  in  this  tiniber  business  for  about  thirty  years,  in  all 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  Canada,  and  in  South  and  Central 
America.  So  I  have  given  that  a  pretty  careful  investigation,  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  tariff  from 
time  to  time,  as  it  has  come  up. 

I  have  been  in  the  southern  lumber  business  since  1890,  in  George- 
town, S.  C.    I  have  been  in  the  short-leaf  pine  and  cypress  business. 

During  the  Wilson  bill  we  lost  monev  on  our  lumber,  on  account 
of  the  low  price  for  low-grade  stock.  The  first  four  years  we  were  in 
business  we  did  not  make  any  money.  Since  then  we  have  made  a  fair 
profit.    We  have  paid  a  dividend  of  from  G  to  10  per  cent  a  year. 

But  whil**  there  has  been  a  moderate  profit  on  the  lumber  manu- 
factured,  in  the  same  locality  there  has  been  an  increase  of  several 
hundred  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  stumpage  itself,  and  the  whole 
question  to-day,  in  the  increased  cost  of  lumber,  resolves  itself  down 
to  the  increased  value  of  stumpage  and  the  increased  value  of  labor. 
And  when  I  sav  labor  I  mean  not  onlv  the  labor  that  ent<?rs  into  the 
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wages  to  our  employees,  but  labor  that  enters  into  the  wheat  and  com 
and  oats  and  everything  that  the  himbermen  buy. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  to-day'  about  saving  to  the 
farmer,  that  the  price  of  lumber  was  too  high  for  the  farmer.  But 
T  have  not  heard  anyone  say  that  wages  should  be  cut  down.  If  the 
price  of  lumber  is  too  high,  there  is  only  one  way  to  reduce  it,  and 
that  is  to  reduce  wages.  You  can  not  reduce  the  price  of  stumpage, 
because  more  stumpage  is  owned  by  more  people  probably  than  any 
other  industry  in  the  country. 

It  is  the  general  idea  that  the  holdings  are  in  a  few  hands,  but 
that  is  a  very  erroneous  impression.  There  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  individual  owners. 

My  business  has  been  in  the  West  for  the  last  twelve  years,  to  con- 
solidate the  homesteader  and  the  timber  claims  into  larger  business, 
to  make  them  more  valuable  for  operating  purposes. 

The  same  way  in  the  South  and  other  sections  of  the  United  States. 
So  I  am  probably  as  familiar  with  the  holdings  of  timber  land  as 
any  man  m  the  United  States  to-day,  and  I  know  while  there  are 
very  many  large  institutions  and  a  great  many  individuals  holding 
large  bodies  of  timber  there  iire  also  a  great  many  holdings  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  which  are  small  holdings — a  great  many  indi- 
viduals have  small  holdings. 

If  you  reduce  the  duty  on  lumber,  you  must  reduce  the  duty  on 
other  things  to  make  wages  lower,  to  bring  the  price  of  lumber  below 
what  it  is.  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  see  the  price  of  stumpage 
lower  than  it  is.  I  have  been  watching  it.  I  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  forty  years  ago.  I  knew  something  about 
it  when  I  was  a  boy  in  Pennsylvania,  and  then  I  went  from  there  to 
Michigan,  and  I  know  that  you  could  buy  the  best  lands  there  from 
$2.50  to  $5  an  acre.  From  Michigan  I  went  to  Missouri.  In  Mis- 
souri in  1880  we  bought  timber  land  at  50  cents  an  acre;  in  fact,  it 
sold  as  low  as  30  cents  an  acre. 

Then,  as  the  stumpage  in  Michigan  increased  in  value,  the  lumber 
industry  of  the  South  developed  and  stumpage  value  increased. 
Then,  as  the  stumpage  in  the  South  grew  in  value,  the  coast  timbers 
came  in  the  market  and  the  values  of  stumpage  on  the  coast  advanced. 

Now,  in  Canada,  the  custom  there  is  entirely  different  from  what 
it  is  in  our  country.  The  government  there  leases  the  land  on  from 
five  to  twenty-one  year  leases.  It  is  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  A  large  percentage  of  those  government  leases  to-day  are 
owned  by  individuals,  just  the  same  as  the  timber  is  owned  here, 
and  I  have  known  leases  to  sell  as  high  as  a  thousand  dollars. 

Ordinarily,  though,  the  price  of  Canadian  stumpage  is  very  much 
less  than  our  American  stumpage. 

In  eastern  Canada  the  price  pro  rata  is  a  little  less  than  it  is  in 
the  South.  In  portions  of  British  Columbia  it  is  less.  In  other  por- 
tions it  is  higher.  While  in  some  localities  in  Canada  labor  is  prac- 
tically equal  to  the  United  States,  in  other  localities  it  is  consid- 
erably less.  Particularlv  is  that  so  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Quebec.  That  is  the  section  that  more  particularly  affects  the 
East  than  any  other  section  of  Canada.  We  get  that  to  New  Eng- 
land in  conapetition  with  our  low-grade  stock,  and  we  get  it  by  canal 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
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I  am  interested  in  a  sawmill  in  North  Carolina.  We  cut  heinlock, 
spruce,  poplar,  and  some  other  hard  woods.  Our  mill  has  been  shut 
down  for  the  last  year. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Quebec  has  shipped  8,000,000  feet  of  that 
into  New  York  at  a  lower  price  than  our  Virginia  friend  could  ship 
it  for. 

In  conversation  with  the  various  manufacturers  of  lumber  in 
Canada,  in  discussing  this  tariff  problem,  which  I  did  last  summer— 
I  spent  six  weeks  in  Canada  and  saw  several  lumber  men  while  I 
was  there — as  a  rule  they  do  not  want  this  tariff  changed;  they 
would  rather  see  it  as  it  is.  One  reason  is,  it  would  cause  an  unset- 
tling of  the  market.  Another  reason  is,  they  haven't  any  more  lum- 
ber over  there  than  they  want.  It  will  not  be  very  long  before  that 
fortion  of  the  country  will  be  wanting  to  ship  in  lumber  themselv(»s. 
f  you  take  off  this  $2  a  thousand  duty,  they  tell  me  that  they  can 
cut  their  timber  closer  and  ship  that  low-grade  stuff  into  our  mar- 
kets. That  we  all  Imow.  The  moment  that  is  done  our  manufac- 
turers can  not,  or  will  not,  cut  the  low-grade  stock — ^the  top  log- 
that  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  cutting,  and  that  would  be 
left  in  the  woods. 

In  1880,  when  I  first  went  South,  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  and 
those  coast  States,  we  estimated  what  the  value  of  government  land 
was.  It  was  nearly  all  vacant  then,  and  it  was  timber  land.  In  1889  it 
was  offered  at  $1.25  an  acre.  We  located  several  million  acres  for 
northern  lumber  companies.  We  estimated  those  lands  would  cut 
about  6,000  feet  per  acre,  and  they  were  then  cutting  timber.  They 
were  not  going  above  the  first  limbs;  the  balance  was  left  in  the 
woods  or  burned  up. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  make  money  then? 

Mr.  Lacey.  They  did  not  make  very  much  then. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  struggling  along? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes;  they  were  struggling  along.  The  local  lumber 
men  there  were  mostly  cutting  that  government  timber,  and  even 
then  they  could  not  make  any  money. 

The  price  began  to  advance  as  stumpage  began  to  advance  in  value. 
We  began  to  increase  our  estimates  and  they  began  to  cut  more  to  the 
acre.  It  has  grown  from  6,000  until  to-day  in  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi they  are  cutting  from  12,000  to  15,000  feet  to  the  acre,  or  they 
were  a  year  ago.  At  the  present  time  they  are  not  doing  it  because 
the  general  depression  has  prevented  them  from  making  it  profitable. 
But  with  the  prices  that  prevail  they  have  been  able  to  take  out 
most  of  the  tree  and  work  it  up  so  that  it  is  profitable. 

That  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  and  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  conservation  for  the  present  stand  of  timber  that  we  can 
have,  the  proper  maintenance  of  a  price  that  will  warrant  the  taking 
out  of  the  entire  tree  and  making  it  into  some  useful  product,  lumber 
and  building  materials  of  various  kinds,  pulp  wood,  and  many  other 
things  that  it  can  be  worked  into,  when  the  prices  of  commodities 
will  warrant  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  reduce  the  price  of  our  lumber  we  can  not 
afford  to  work  out  the  full  amount  that  there  is  in  the  wood,  and  the 
length  of  time  that  our  timber  will  last  will  depend  very  largely  on 
how  we  cut  it. 
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We  will  cut  66  or  100  per  cent,  and  it  will  depend  largely  on  what 
the  price  is  whether  we  can  do  that  or  not,  because  the  lumbermen 
are  like  the  rest  of  humanity ;  they  work  for  a  profit. 

The  Chaibman.  How  long  prior  to  1907  did  you  cut  this  low-grade 
stuff  and  make  it  up  into  lumber? 

Mr.  Lacby.  About  ten  years.  It  began  in  the  South ;  in  Missouri 
first,  and  then  in  Arkansas. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  vou  cut  that  and  make  a  profit? 
Mr,  Lacey.  Not  the  low-grade  stuflf,  but  there  was  a  price  high 
enough  so  as  to  warrant  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  did  not  make  any  profit? 
Mr.  Lacey.  Very  rarely  you  do. 
The  Chairman.  That. gives  you  a  loss? 

Mr.  Lacey.  You  dispose  of  your  low-grade  product  so  as  to  help 
out  to  some  extent — you  want  to  set  something  for  it  if  you  can. 
The  Chairman.  And  what  did  you  sell  it  for? 
Mr.  Lacey.  It  depended  on  what  section  of  the  country  you  dis- 
posed of  it  in 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  well,  what  was  the  average  price? 

Mr.  Lacey.  It  makes  a  great  difference.    For  instance,  the  average 

price  from  1884  to  1892  was  from  $10  to  $12  a  thousand 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  the  high-grade  stock  worth  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Lacey.  In  Michigan  white  pine  was  up  to  $20  and  $22  a 
thousand.  * 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  cost  any  more  to  make  the  low-grade  stock 
up  into  lumber? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes;  because  you  have  more 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  difference? 
Mr.  Lacey.  I  could  not  figure  that  out  to  a  nicety.    There  are  more 
logs — ^some  logs  and  the  tops  simply  knotted — ^it  costs  more  to  saw 
them;  it  takes  more  time  to  handle  them.    The  price  is  more  expen- 
sive all  the  way  through. 
The  Chairman.  It  didn't  cost  much  more? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Well,  it  cost  about  $1  or  $2  a  thousand  more,  probably. 
The  Chairman.  And  you  were  able  to  make  it  at  a  profit    Of 
course,  last  year  the  price  of  lumber  was  low? 
Mr.  Lacey.  Yes;  it  is  low  now. 
The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  demand  for  it? 
Mr.  Lacey.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  cut  wages? 
Mr.  Lacey.  Somewhat. 
The  Chairman.  How  much? 
Mr.  Lacey.  Probably  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 
The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  general  cut  of  wages? 
Mr.  Lacey.  I  think  there  has  been ;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chahiman.  A  general  cut  in  wages? 
Mr.  Lacey.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Where? 
Mr.  Lacey.  In  the  South. 
The  Chairman.  In  the  South? 
Mr.  Lacey.  Yes,  and  in  the  West. 

The  Chahkman.  South  and  West.    You  know  that  is  a  pretty  large 
territory. 
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Mr.  Lacey.  You  might  say  all  the  way  from  Richmond,  Va.,  to 
British  Columbia. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  cut  in  wages  has  there  been? 

Mr.  Lacey.  It  would  vary  in  different  localities.  In  our  own  mills 
we  have  cut  wages  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  Probably  it  would  not 
average  over  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  did  you  cut  your  dividends? 

Mr.  Lacey.  We  have  not  had  any  dividends. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Lacey.  We  have  not  had  any  in  the  last  year ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  have  had  any? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Not  in  the  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  years  before — for  ten  years  you  have  had  divi- 
dends, have  you  not? 

Mr.  Lacey.  We  had  dividends  for  about  eighteen  years  regularly. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Lacey.  We  pay  the  regular  6  per  cent  dividend,  and  occasion- 
ally we  would  have  a  surplus  and  we  would  put  it  in  the  timber 
lands. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  put  your  surplus  in  the  stumpage? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes ;  we  have  acquired  more  stumpage  when  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  toot  that  out  of  your  earnings? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Earnings  and  outside  investments. 

The  Chairman.  You  acquired  the  stumpage  independent  of  your 
earning? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  take  that  out  of  the  6  per  cent^  I 
mean? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  it  out  of  your  earnings,  and  you  have  as 
much  stumpage  now  as  you  had  ten  years  ago,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes;  we  have  more  stumpage  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou  have  cut  on  a  good  deal  of- what  you  had 
then? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  it? 

Mr.  Lacey.  No  ;  we  have  some  of  the  lioldin^  we  had  then. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  cut  out  as  much  m  area  as  you  had  ten 
years  ago,  an  equal  amount — well,  about,  I  don't  want  to  take  too  long, 
if  you  can  not  answer  it. 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes;  just  about. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  happens,  the 
stumpage  man  either  holds  to  what  he  has  or  gets  more;  the  stumpage 
always  goes  up? 

Mr.  Lacey.  It  will  continue  to  go  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nothing  on  earth  makes  them  lose? 

Mr.  Lacey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  Everybody  else  may  lose  in  the  lumber  business,  but 
the  stumpage  man  makes  his  profit? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Well,  so  far  as  the  manufacturer  of  lumber  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  think  there  is  a  lumberman  in  this  room  that  caii 
show  that  he  has  ever  made  much  profit  on  the  strict  manufacture  of 
lumber;  he  has  made  his  money  in  buying  low-priced  stumpage  and 
holding  that. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  McCormick  &  Co. ! 

Mr.  Lacey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  any  dealings  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Lacey.  No,  sir.  I  have  sold  them  timber  lands.  My  business 
has  been,  strictly  speaking,  buying  and  selling  timber  lands. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  you  sell  your  timber  lands! 

Mr.  Lacey.  In  1897  and  1898. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  get  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  got  from  $10  to  $20  an  acre  for  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  a  thousand  feet? 

Mr.  Lacey.  They  run  from  about  $1  to  $2  stumpage.  In  the 
South 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  wait  a  minute ;  I  don't  care  about  the  South. 

Mr.  Lacey.  This  was  in  the  South 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  they  get  for  that  stumpage  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Lacey.  That  is  worth  from  $i  to  $5  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  made  a  profit,  then,  of  some  400  or  500  per 
cent  in  that  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Lacey.  \  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  nothing  in  the  world,  no  matter  what  happens — 
earthquakes,  or  cyclones,  or  what — ^will  keep  them  from  making  a 
profit ;  they  simply  go  on  and  make  their  profit  ? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Tney  make  their  profit  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then 
it  will  stop. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  they  not  buy  a  million  and  a 
half  acres  of  land  at  about  $6  an  acre? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  didn't  know  what  the  exact  figures  were.  At  the 
time  they  were  buying  that  at  $6  an  acre  we  were  buying  land  on  the 
coast  at  about  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  there  not  a  great  row  about  that  whole  thing  being 
turned  over  to  the  Weyerhauser  Company  ? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  have  never  heard  so. 

Mr.  Clarkt.  Did  thev  not  talk  about  investigating  it,  as  a  matter  of 
fraud? 

Mr.  Lacet.  About  a  million  acres,  I  understand,  belonging  to  the 
Northern  Pacific,  and  they  sold  it  to  Weyerhaeuser. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  cot  it  at  $6  or  $7  an  acre,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  IjACey.  Probably  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood;  yes,  sir; 
although  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  they  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  mucH  is  that  land  worth  now  ? 

Mr.  Lacey.  It  is  worth  probably  an  average  of  $50  an  acre. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  right  steep  profit  in  that  length  of  time,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Lacey,  when  you  come 
down  to  this  stumpage,  they  got  that  land  for  about  15  cents  a  thou- 
sand, did  they  not? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  they  hold  it  now  and  charge  these  manufacturers 
of  lumber  about  $3  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  do  not  think  they  are  selling  it  at  $3  a  thousand.  I 
think  it  is  $1.50  to  $2.    They  may  occasionally  sell  some  for  $3  a 
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thousand.  Of  course  their  stumpage  to-day  is  stumpage  that  is  very 
available  to  transportation. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  yet  they  can  not  afford  to  have  the  tariff  taken  of 
lumber? 

Mr.  Lacby.  It  is  not  the  holder  of  the  stumpage  so  much  as  it  is 
the  manufacturer  of  lumber 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  if  this  $2  tariff  was  taken  off  that  there 
vould  be  any  imminent  danger  of  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  and  Mr.  McCor- 
mick  landing  in  the  poorhouse? 

Mr.  Lacey.  No,  sir;  nor  any  other  men  of  means  landing  in  the 
poorhouse — ^that  is,  men  who  have  been  foresighted  enough  to  make 
£ood  investments  like  that.  So  far  as  the  duty  on  lumber  is  con- 
<5erned,  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  can  call  it  a  highly  protective 
duty  or  that  you  can  call  it  any  more  than  a  revenue  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  buy  any  lumber  for  consumption,  do  you! 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes,  I  do ;  and  I  buy  some  iron,  and  I  asked  why  the 
:price  was  so  hi^h,  and  the  carpenter  told  me 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  Whenever  you  commence  that  busi- 
ness you  are  precipitating  a  row  over  among  those  gentlemen  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table. 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  can  not  help  that.    Pig  iron  or  coal  to-day 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  strike  your  mind,  you  being  a  fair-minded, 
philanthropic  American  citizen,  that  it  would  be  fair  to  cut  these 
tariffs  down  equal  to  the  rate  on  lumber? 

Mr.  Lacey.  1  say  cut  them  down  if  you  want  to,  but  when  you  cut 
the  tariff  down  you  will  cut  down  your  producing  power,  and  when 
you  cut  down  your  producing  power  you  will  have  to  cut  down  your 
"wages. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  mean  by  cutting  down  your  producing 
:  power? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  mean  the  man  I  am  paying  $2  a  day  to,  if  everything 
else  is  cut  down,  will  have  to  have  his  wages  cut  down  also. 

Mr.  Clark. 'You  have  not  ingenuity  enough  to  squeeze  a  part  of 
that  out  of  the  stumpage  men,  instead  of  taking  it  all  from  labor? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Well,  they  pay  their  proportion  in  taxes,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  speak  of  the  relative  cost  of  lumbering.  Where 
you  live  a  large  percentage  of  the  tree  is  left  in  the  woods.  You  say 
that  your  lumber  runs  from  two  to  four  logs  to  a  tree? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  would  cost  you  just  as  much  to  run  a  railroad  to 
take  off  your  lumber  as  it  would  if  you  utilized  all  of  your  tree  ? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  therefore  it  increases  the  cost  of  taking  up 
what  you  do  take? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  naturally  the  consumer  must  pay  that  event- 
tiallv? 

Afr.  Lacey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Now,  then,  if  that  is  right,  I  want  to  ask  you  another 
thini^.  Much  has  been  said  about  Mr.  Weyerhseuser's  investment  of 
1,000,000  acres,  having  acquired  that  from  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company.  Is  he  to  be  criticised  or  punished  because  his  wisdom 
told  him  that  he  was  making  a  good  investment  when  he  acquired 
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(hat  land,  and  because  it  is  worth  more  money  to  him  now  than  when 
he  bought  it? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  criticise  him  for  doing  that 
any  more  than  you  can  criticise  any  other  men  who  have  acquired 
government  lands. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Lacey.  In  the  South,  from  1880  to  1887,  the  uniform  prices 
of  government  lands  were  $1.25  an  acre  except  where  there  had  been 
railroad  grants.  Where  there  were  those  grants  the  land  was  worth 
$2.50  an  acre.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  that  land  had 
lumber  or  not,  it  was  $1.25  an  acre.  After  it  was  entered  the  Gov- 
ernment then  withdrew  the  lands,  and  few  were  left  subject  to  home- 
stead entries.  In  Louisiana  and  other  Southern  States  the  price 
then  began  to  advance.  Before  that  there  was  no  big  value.  A  man 
that  came  down  there  could  get  government  lands  for  $1.26  an  acre, 
and  therefore  you  could  not  get  $2.50  an  acre  for  your  lands. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  known  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  for  a  ^ood  many 
years,  and  have  had  dealings  with  him,  and  you  have  doubtless  known 
him  much  longer  than  I  have.  Have  you  ever  known  him  to  do  any- 
thing that  could  be  called  dishonest;  have  you  ever  known  him  to  do 
anything  in  his  life  that  was  wrong? 

Mr.  Lacey.  No;  I  have  never  heard  him  criticised  in  any  way 
other  than  that  he  was  a  man  of  wonderful  ability,  and  he  is  recog- 
nized as  a  man  who  has  been  a  pioneer  all  his  life ;  he  has  been  a  man 
who  has  gone  into  the  forests  and  developed  the  country.  Wherever 
Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  has  ^one  development  and  civilization  has  fol- 
lowed in  a  most  substantial  manner. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  question  was  asked  you  if  it  was  not  likely  that 
he  would  be  able  to  keep  out  of  the  poorhouse  with  careful  manage- 
ment. Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  he  should  go  to  the  poor- 
house? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  understand  why  a  man  of  his  ability 
and  enterprise  and  good  judgment  should  have  to  go  to  the  poor- 
house  or  why  he  should  be  considered  a  conspirator 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  intelligent  people  of  the  country  admire  a  man 
like  that;  they  admire  his  ability  and  enterprise  and  philanthropy? 

Mr.  Lacey.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  and  Mr.  McCormick  got  that 
million  acres  of  land  at  15  cents  a  thousand  feet,  do  you  think  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  taxed  to  give  them  $2  bonus 
a  thousand  feet  where  they  spent  15  cents? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Well,  I  do  not  think  you  are  taxing  them  to  give  that 
money  to  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  or  Mr.  McCormick.  I  am  sure  if  you 
do  not  put  that  $2  on  lumber  you  will  have  to  put  it  on  something 
else.  You  might  economize,  biit  you  are  not  going  to  save  anything 
by  taking  that  tax  off  and  putting  it  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  you  did  not  put  it  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Well,  then,  we  would  live  cheaper  and  would  not  build 
any  of  these  canals  or  other  things. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Well,  they  are  issuing  bonds  for  the  canal. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  not  true  that  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser and  his  associates  employ  more  men  in  the  lumber  industry 
in  this  country  than  are  employed  in  any  other  one  business? 
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Mr.  Lacey.  I  think  that  is  probably  true,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  United  States  Steel  Company.  I  think  possibly  they 
employ  more  men  than  any  other  company. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  referring  to  the  lumber  business.  Does  the 
lumber  business  not  employ  more  men  than  any  other  industry,  and 
does  it  not  pay  an  American  scale  of  wages? 

Mr.  Lacey.  Well,  the  lumber  men  all  over  the  country  have  devel- 
oped the  country.  You  may  take  wherever  the  lumber  men  have  gone 
and  bought  timber  lands.  The  lumber  men  have  gone  in  and  they 
have  induced  railroads  to  come  in,  and  as  a  result  civilization  and 
development  have  taken  place  and  towns  and  cities  have  grown  up. 

In  Louisiana  in  1880  the  entire  assessed  valuation  of  Calcasieu 
Parish  was  $520,000.  In  1897  it  was  $22,000,000.  That  increase 
had  come  about  by  reason  of  the  development  of  rice  cultivation. 
They  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  the  building  of  canals. 

You  take  it  all  over  the  United  States  and  you  will  find  that  the 
lumberman  has  been  the  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  on  this  subject  that 
are  germane? 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Not  from  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  all  with  this  witness,  and  we  will 
hear  Mr.  Walker. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  T.  B.  WAIKEB,  OF  MUTNEAFOLIS,  MUOT. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Walker,  representative  of  the  Red  River  Lum- 
ber Company. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  am  a  representative  sent  here  by  the  Lumber  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Northwest,  of  the  Mississippi. 

I  am  president  of  the  Red  River  Lumber  Company,  but  I  do  not 
come  here  t'epresenting  that  corporation. 

I  dislike  to  come  before  you  at  this^time  of  the  night.  You  are 
tired.  You  have  given  better  attention  to  this  subject  to-day  than  I 
have  ever  known  a  similar  body  of  men  to  give  to  any  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Please  speak  a  little  louder. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  say  I  have  observed  you  carefully  to-day,  and  I 
think  you  have  given  better  attention  to  this  tariff  subject,  to  every- 
one who  has  spoken,  than  I  have  ever  known  any  similar  body  of  men 
to  give  to  anyone.  Consequently  you  must  be  tired  and  wearv,  and  no 
doubt  you  would  be  pleased  to  have  me  cut  short  my  remarks,  and  I 
promise  you  that  I  will  not  make  them  very  long. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  up  this  question  along  the  lines  that  have 
been  presented  before  you. 

The  only  essential  point  that  T  care  to  consider  is  that  of  the  con- 
servation of  the  forests  and  the  underlying  facts  and  principles  which 
have  led  to  the  destruction  of  our  forests  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
which  will  continue  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  with  reference 
to  the  remainder  of  the  timber  we  have  on  our  public  lands  and  pri- 
vate lands. 

The  conservation  committee  of  the  forestry  department  are  now. 
as  a  preliminary  and  primary  question,  investigating  the  subject  oi 
overproduction  and  overconsumption,  in  order  to  determine  it  as  a 
factor  in  what  has  been  in  the  past  and  to  see  what  it  will  accomplish 
in  the  future. 
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In  order  to  understand  more  completely  the  facts  which  would  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  our  forests,  and  where  the  responsibility  lies,  it 
is  necessary  to  review  more  at  length  than  I  would  venture  to  do  here 
to-night,  to  see  what  is  being  done  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in 
handling  this  timber  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  done  it,  and 
which  has  been  the  prime  factor  in  compelling  the  lumberman  to  de- 
strov  the  forests,  and  which,  if  it  continues  in  the  future,  will  result 
in  the  same  outcome  for  the  remaining  forests  which  now  exist,  par- 
ticularly the  vaster  ones  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  object  in  repealing  this  duty,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  cheapen 
lumber  to  the  consumers. 

The  Forestry  Department  and  the  conservation  committee  believe 
that  if  you  reduce  it,  it  will  not  reduce  the  price  of  lumber;  that  if  it 
would  reduce  it,  it  would  be  unfavorable  and  unfortunate  in  the  con- 
servation of  the  remainder  of  our  timber. 

The  policy  of  our  Government  in  disposing  of  the  timber  lands  has 
been  on  the  lines  that  have  been  to  distribute  the  timber  to  the  people 
of  the  country  to  the  greatest  extent  that  was  possible. 

For  that  reason  the  homestead  law  and  the  other  laws  have  been 
made  applicable  not  only  to  the  farming  lands,  to  give  the  settler 
a  home,  but  to  give  to  each  and  every  one  who  chooses  to  go  into  the 
timber  lands  and  take  up  one  or  two  country  sections,  and  to  take 
them  at  a  profit,  that  is  as  a  speculative  venture,  in  order  to  get  the 
difference  between  the  government  price  and  that  which  would 
come  in  selling  it  to  the  lumbermen,  and  in  doin^  this  in  place  of 
allowing  it  to  fall  into  larger  areas,  where  lumbermg  could  be  done 
economically  and  cheaply,  the  same  as  our  competitors  over  the  line 
in  Canada  could  do,  it  has  been  only  scattered  holdings,  and  there  is 
not  a  lumberman  that  I  know  of  in  the  United  States,  or  at  least  in 
our  part  of  it,  who  owns  as  much  as  any  one  solid  township  of  tim- 
ber, but  in  every  township  all  through  there  are  different  ownerships, 
-whfere  the  lumbermen  do  go  and  take  it  through  the  agency  of  this 
method  which  the  Government  has  provided  for  disposmg  of  or  dis- 
tributing the  public  lands  or  the  profit  on  them. 

That  has  led  the  lumberman  to  have  an  extra  expense  in  logging. 

Over  in  Canada  the  custom  has  been  for  many  years,  and  it  was 
before  I  began  logging  in  Minnesota,  over  forty  years  ago,  we  had 
Canadian  competition,  which  enabled  them  to  do  their  logging  at  a 
much  lower  price  and  get  their  stumpage  from  the  government  at  a 
lower  price,  which  would  make  probably  a  stumpage  of  $1.50  less 
than  ours,  and  logging  of  not  less  than  $1,  probably  nearer  $2,  taxes 
and  interest,  which  they  do  not  have  to  pay,  and  which  twe  have  to 
pay,  to  the  extent  that  they  will  make  an  average  on  all  the  lumber 
cut  by  anyone  that  will  build  a  mill  and  stock  it  up  for  a  term  of 

2 ears,  it  will  make  our  taxes  on  all  our  property,  the  standing  tim- 
er, the  logs  that  are  cut,  the  sawmill  and  yards,  the  lumber  stock, 
it  will  average  at  least  $2  a  thousand  on  all  the  lumber  that  we  cut. 
Then  the  manufacturing  is  $1  less,  and  tliat  is  too  small.  These 
are  all  conservative.  It  will  run  for  the  years  until — well,  perhaps 
equal  to  the  present  time  in  all  except  interior,  which  ha.s  been  opened 
up  for  two  years,  not  less  than  $5.50  a  thousand  on  the  logs,  which 
would  make  the  present  price  about  $4  on  tlie  lumber,  and  on  all 
that  of  the  previous  years,  when  there  was  no  overrun,  it  made  the 
value  $5  a  thousand. 
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Most  of  the  years  that  I  have  been  in  business  we  had  no  tax,  and 
we  had  to  work  against  that  odds,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  it  we 
had  to  do  during  all  those  years  just  as  they  are  doing  in  the  South, 
as  you  heard  a  few  moments  ago,  leaving  more  than  one-half  of  their 
timber,  and  just  as  they  are  doing  on  the  Pacific  coast  to-day,  and 
just  as  they  will  continue  to  do  unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  methods 
and  manner  of  dealing  with  the  lumber  men  and  with  the  lumlier 
business,  so  as  to  give  it  a  protection  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  conserve  the  timber,  and  to  take  out  not  half  or  two-thirds,  but  to 
take  out  all  of  it,  and  in  that  way  to  make  the  forests  extend  over  a 
multipjle,  you  might  say,  of  years,  as  it  can  not  do  under  the  present 
conditions. 

Under  those  conditions,  under  which  our  forests  have  disappeared, 
when  in  our  lumber  mills  we  got  such  lumber  only  as  the  Scribner''s 
scale  of  the  logs,  we  got  no  overrun ;  we  might,  under  proper  condi- 
tions, have  got  60  per  cent  overrun  if  we  had  sawed  and  put  it  into 
lumber  in  the  most  economical  manner;  we  might  have  got  a  60  per 
cent  overrun.    We  could  not  do  that. 

The  price  of  lumber  was  in  fact  so  low  that  all  we  could  do  would 
be  to  .take  out  the  upper  grades  that  would  bring  a  price  sufficient 
to  enable  us  during  all  those  years  to  pay  even  a  smaller  rate  of  wages, 
which  we  paid  then. 

If  we  can  make  the  forests  of  to-day,  by  means  of  proper  conserva- 
tion, produce  over  300  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  available  or  useful 
or  practical  lumber,  in  the  place  of  the  100  per  cent  that  has  been 
produced  within  the  past  eight  or  ten  years,  then  if  we  apply  that  to 
the  future  forests,  and  enable  the  lumber  man  to  accomplish  it  in  a 
way  that  will  pay  him  for  his  extra  cost  and  his  expenses  for  doing 
it,  it  will  enable  hini  when  it  becomes  developed  to  produce  a  lumber 
that  will  furnish  this  country,  at  only  a  fraction  oi  what  will  be,  if 
we  continue  right  on  as  we  are  until  we  reach  the  end,  and  we  are 
coming  to  it  very  rapidly 

Mr.  Hrix.  Do  you  advocate  an  increased  duty  or  an  unchanged 
duty  or  free  trade  in  lumber? 

Mr.  Walker.  Gentlemen,  if  I  was  disconnected  from  the  lumber 
business,  from  being  an  owner  of  timber,  I  would  pledge  you  that 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  timber  business,  if  I  was  disconnected 
from  ownership  or  it  and  was  a  buyer  of  lumber  to  the  extent  com- 
paratively that  I  am  the  manufacturer  of  and  owner  of  timber,  I 
would  say  to  you  not  only  to  observe  this,  but  to  ^ve  it  an  addi- 
tional tariff  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country; 

Mr.  Clakk.  You  are  a  manufacturer  oi  lumber? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  have  been  at  it  for  about  forty  years,  I  under- 
stand? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  addition  to  that,  you  own  650,000  acres  of  sugar- 
pine  land  in  California,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  own  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  could  not  tell  vou.     I  own  a  good  sized  tract. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  650,000  acres? 

Mr.  Walker.  No;  it  is  not  that  much. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  cost  you  about  $4,000,000,  did  it  not? 
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Mr.  Walker.  I  am  glad  to  find  out  what  it  cost  me.  I  did  not 
know  just  what  it  cost  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Estimated  to  have  18,000,000  feet  of  lumber  in  it. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  heard  some  young  man  here  who  knows  no  more 
about  my  business  than  any  other  young  fellow  who  could  pick  up 
something  of  that  kind,  except  that  he  made  some  notes  and  figures 
which  he  had  gathered 

Mr.  Clark.  You  estimate  your  present  holdings  of  sugar-pine 
lands  in  California  at  100,000,000  feet,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  what  do  you  estimate  them  at? 

Mr.  Walker.  Oh,  I  own  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  whether  you  ought  to- 
have  a  duty  of  $2  a  thousand  feet?  9 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  it;  I  think 
it  is  a  man's  private  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  we  will  see  if  we  can  find  out. 

Mr.  Walker.  There  was  a  statement  made  that  there  was  one- 
third  of  all  the  public  timber  land  owned  by  three  persons — ^myself, 
Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  and  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us,  if  you  know,  about  how  much 
land  you  have  in  California. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not  know  what  particular  difference  that 
makes 

Mr.  Clark.  It  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference;  it  goes  to  the  credi- 
bility of  your  evidence,  if  you  want  to  know  the  plain,  bald  truth 
about  it. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have  never  fiffured  up  the  amount  of  lumber  that 
T  own.    Probably  it  is  half  a  million  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
be  taxed  $2  a  thousand  to  be  presented  to  you,  who  have  500,000 
acres  of  timber  land  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not  think  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  said  awhile  ago  you  thoug[ht  it  ought  to  be  raised^ 
to  protect  the  lumbermen.  Is  not  that  simply  protecting  the  stump- 
age?  According  to  all  the  testimony  here,  the  only  people  that  get 
anything  out  of  this  $2  tariff  tax  on  lumber  are  the  men  that  own  the 
stumpage. 

Mr.  Walker.  The  rise  in  lumber  has  given  more  to  labor,  has 
given  a  greater  increase  in  the  wages  of  laoor,  than  has  gone  to  the 
stumpage  men.  That  has  been  the  case  during  all  the  years  that  I 
have  been  in  the  business.  AVhenever  lumber  rises,  if  it  goes  up  50 
per  cent,  wages  go  up  more  than  60  per  cent,  and  take  out  a  pro- 
portion greater  in  proportion  than  the  money  that  goes  to  the  stump- 
age  men. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  the  laborers  in  the  lumber  business  get  any  more 
than  the  laborers  in  the  steel  business? 

Mr.  Walker.  They  do  not  get  quite  as  much,  because  there  is  not 
so  much  protection  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  paid  to  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  get  any  more  wages  than  any  occupation  of 
this  hard  labor? 

Mr.  Walker.  In  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  lumber,  they  get  a 
greater  proportion  of  rise  as  the  lumber  gets  higher  than  the  manu- 
facturer gets.    They  get  a  greater  percentage  of  it,  and  it  is  the  law 
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of  trade  and  manufacture  that  labor  increases  its  proportional  part 
more  than  capital;  and,  in  fact,  capital  on  the  competition  begins 
to  run  lower  in  percentage,  and  from  a  7  or  8  per  cent  it  will  gradu- 
ally run  down  to  5  or  6  per  cent,  and  labor  will  gradually  run  along 
up.    The  competition  does  it 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  still  manufacturing  lumber? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  been  for  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  oWection  to  sending  the  committee, 
for  their  inspection,  the  pay  roll  of  your  establishment,  say  for  the 
month  of  May  in  each  year  from  189t  down  to  the  present  timet 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  objection. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  kindly  send  us  that 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  You  can  look  it 
over  and  see  that  the  wages  that  were  paid  a  few  years  ago,  $1.25,  are 
now  $2.25 

The  Chairman.  You  send  us  that  information  and  we  will  have 
that  before  us,  and  we  can  Bnd  out  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  know  of  any  good  reason  why  a  manufac- 
turer with  a  small  plant  should  have  any  more  protection  than  a  large 
manufacturer? 

Mr.  Walker.  I  do  not 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  are  all  American  citizens,  and  if  they  are 
honest,  they  ought  to  be  put  on  an  equality,  so  far  as  protection  is 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes.  Perhaps  you  might  say  in  regard  to  a  small 
man — a  man  engaged  in  a  small  way  in  the  lumber  business — ^that  he 
can  not  compete  with  a  man  who  works  on  a  larger  scale,  with  im- 
proved machinery  and  methods ;  and  you  might  say,  in  order  to  make 
nim  able  to  compete,  that  we  would  have  to  in  some  way  give  him 
something  extra — some  extra  help;  but  there  would  be  no  way  of 

doing  it ;  there  would  be  no  propriety  in  doing  it 

.  Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Knappen  this  morning  said  that  Mr.  Weyer- 
haeuser, yourself,  and  Mr.  Smith  owned  one-third  of  all  the  timber 
in  the  United  States.  How  near  was  he  to  the  truth  when  he  made 
that  statement? 

Mr.  Walker.  Well,  the  Government  owns  168,000,000  acres  of  land, 
of  forest  land.  It  is  claimed  that  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  owns  a  million 
and  a  half  acres.  I  am  not  stating  what  the  actual  figures  are,  but 
simply  what  it  is  said  he  owns.  Fut  it  altogether,  there  would  be 
perhaps  two  and  a  half  million  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  gentle- 
men you  have  named.  That  statement  is  in  line  with  the  misrepresen- 
tation with  reference  to  lumber  and  the  large  operators  m  this 
•country  that  have  been  made  generally. 

The  Government  has  168,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  other  individual 
owners,  a  large  proportion  of  it  belonging  to  people  who  own  a.sec- 
tion  or  half  section  or  quarter  section  of  land,  or  a  similar  holding; 
there  are  probably  150,000.000  acres  more  of  timber  in  their  hands. 
Putting  that  with  the  timber  land  owned  by  the  Government,  that 
would  make,  say,  300,000,000  acres  of  timber  land.  Perhaps  I  have 
not  included  the  South  in  that.  But  say  that  those  figures  are  some- 
where near  right    If  it  is  two  and  a  half  million  acres  of  land  owned 
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by  the  three  men  named,  that  would  be  less  than  one-half  per  cent  in 
place  of  one-third  of  all  the  timber  lands. 

Now,  is  not  that  a  very  reliable  statement — ^to  come  here  and  make 
such  a  statement  as  that  in  reference  to  lumber  interests? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  All  there  is  in  such  a  statement  as  that  is  to  preju- 
dice the  masses  of  people  against  the  man  in  that  business. 
Mr.  Walker.  Yes ;  that  is  the  long  and  short  of  it. 
Mr.  FoBDNET.  That  is  all  it  is  made  for,  and  that  is  all  there  is 
to  it? 
Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

There  is  one  thing  I  regret  and  one  reason  I  am  here.  That  is  that 
the  men  who  are  attacked  in  this  way  stand  back;  never  come  for- 
ward to  defend  themselves.  If  I  am  attacked  by  a  newspaper  any- 
w*here  I  will  come  forward  and  drive  them  out  of  their  place,  as  % 
have  always  done. 

Mr.  Foronet.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  average  lumberman  a  more 
dishonest  person  than  the  average  citizen? 
The  Chairman.  Oh,  we  do  not  want  to  go  into  that. 
Mr.  FoRDNEr.  I  want  to  say  that  on  account  of  various  land  frauds 
that  have  been  investigated  bv  the  Government  the  impression  has 
gone  out  that  the  average  lumberman  is  a  thief. 

Mr.  Walker.  Please  let  him  go  ahead,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  all  classes  of  men.  I  know  of  no  one  class  of 
men  that  are  more  honorable,  straightforward,  and  more  to  be  trusted, 
or  more  reliable,  than  the  lumbermen.  Now,  with  reference  to  this 
man  who  has  been  brought  up  here  so  much,  and  with  reference  to 
whom  there  was  a  scurruous  article  a  few  years  ago — I  am  referring 

to  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  us,  but  we  do  not  want  to  hear  anything 
more  about  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser. 

I  do  not  want  to  hear  anything  about  Mr.  Weyerhieuser.    We  have 
tried  him  and  acquitted  him.    Don't  say  anything  else  about  him. 
The  committee  can  protect  itself. 
Mr.  Walker.  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  transgressed  your  rule* 
Mr.  Fordney.  I  thmk  I  stirred  up  the  hornets'  nest. 
The  Chairman.  This  is  not  a  proper  place  to  try  an  indictment 
against  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.    It  has  no  tearing  upon  the 
questions  that  we  are  considering  here. 

Mr.  Fordney.  We  are  talking  about  lumber  and  the  character  of 
the  men  engaged  in  that  business,  and  so  perhaps  it  is  proper  to  refer 

to  what  we  have  referred  to 

The  Chairman.  Whether  a  man  is  honest  or  dishonest,  a  man  is 
entitled  to  his  property,  so  far  as  we  have  any  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Walker.  A  statement  was  made  here  to-day  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant kind,  and  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  refer  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  have  asked  you  to  produce  your  nay  rolls 
for  the  month  of  May  for  a  number  oi  jears.    Would  that  be  a  fair 
sample  month  in  regard  to  what  you  paid  your  labor? 
1^.  Walker.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would. 
The  Chairman.  Then  please  give  us  thoseL 
Mr.  Walker.  We  run  our  mills  all  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  those  for  the  month  of  May.  That 
is  all. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  L.  aERNOH,  REFRESENTINO  THE  FATTEM 
MAKERS'  LEAaVE  OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  patterns  were  de- 
clared by  the  courts  to  come  into  this  country  free  of  duty.  They 
were  classified  under  section  616  of  the  free  list.  The  Government 
imposes  a  duty  under  section  238  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  change 
that  section  and  take  out  all  reference  in  relation  to  patterns. 

We  believe  that  in  addition  to  that  there  should  be  a  duty  imposed 
upon  patterns. 

This  is  an  important  business,  one  of  the  most  important,  so  far 
its  skill  required  is  concerned,  in  the  country.  Pattern  makers,  as 
mechanics,  are  rated  as  the  most  skillful  mechanics  in  the  country. 
We  find  from  the  fact  that  they  can  bring  them  in  free  that  we  are 
hot  onlj  up  against  the  question  of  the  free  importation,  but  we  are 
up  against  the  importation  of  the  mechanical  improvements. 

Of  course  that  has  no  reference  to  this  particular  phase  of  it.  The 
rate  of  wages  in  Europe  is  about  one-third  of  what  it  is  here.  We 
have  gone  very  carefully  over  it  and  we  find  that  the  average  wages 
of  about  ten  of  the  countries  in  Europe  will  average  about  $7.75,  or, 
.we  will  say,  $8  a  week.  That  is  about  one-third  of  the  wages  of  the 
pattern  makers  in  this  country.  That  is  section  616. 
■  Mr.  Dalzell.  You  say  they  have  been  subjected  to  a  duty? 

Mr.  Gernon.  They  were  brought  in  here,  and  the  Government  im- 
posed a  duty,  under  section  208,  of  38  per  cent.  That  is,  38  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  courts  decided  against  that.  We  spent  thousands 
of  dollars  to  fight  the  matter  with  the  Government. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  not  the  conditions  now,  after  the  decisions, 
leave  it  free  trade? 

Mr.  Gernon.  Yes.    They  come  in  free. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  That  while  we  were  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  we  came  under  the  title  of  manufactured  wood 
products  or  metal  products,  the  Government  has  not  imposed  the 
duty  under  the  manufactured  wood  products,  and  we  thought  possibly 
this  was  the  proper  hearing  to  come  to.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
said  to-day  of  the  question  of  machinery  in  Canada.  We  know  and 
we  find  that  there  are  about  27  per  cent  of  our  men  out  of  work,  and 
we  give  credit  to  the  English  Government  and  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment. They  have  got  that  since  the  28th  of  August,  I  understand, 
that  all  patented  articles  must  be  manufactured  in  Canada.  We 
know  that  in  the  past  few  years,  we  will  take  the  Chanler  ( ?)  plant, 
they  went  into  Montreal  and  bought  the  Bullock  ( ?)  plant,  and  they 
are  manufacturing  their  product  in  America.  The  result  is,  we  are 
going  to  suffer,  or  the  American  mechanics  will,  unless  there  is  some- 
thing of  that  kind  established  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  bill  pending  now  on  that  subject 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes ;  there  is  a  bill  pending  now  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  If  paragraph  616  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows—  » 

Models  of  inventions  and  all  other  improvements  to  the  arts,  including  model 
patterns  of  machinery,  to  be  used  exclusively  as  models  and  incapable  of  any 
other  use — 

would  that  meet  your  contention  ? 
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Mr.  Gebnon.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  meet  your  contention,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gernon.  For  this  reason.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  lawyer  to 
decide.  We  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  for  lawyers.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  model  pattern  would  give  us  the  same  that  we  had, 
because  we  were  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  we 
u^«d  all  the  ingenuity  of  our  business  to  construct  a  molder's  pattern 
and  a  model  pattern.  The  board  of  appraisers  decided  in  favor  of 
us,  but  the  courts  decided  against  us. 

The  Chairman.  This  language  was  suggested  by  the  assistant 
counsel  for  the  general  appraisers  and  approved  by  the  general  ap* 
praisers.  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  court. 

Mr.  GrERNON.  It  might  be  all  right,  but  the  words  "  model  pattern  ^ 
I  do  not  like.    I  have  the  testimony  here,  taken  in  that  case. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  put  "  model  pattern  "  on 
the  dutiable  list,  because  it  is  affected  by  the  very  nature  of  the  thing. 

Mr.  Gernon.  '^ould  it  not  be  better  if  a  duty  was  imposed  on 
patterns,  if  patterns  were  put  on  the  dutiable  list?  It  is  an  important 
industry.  1  am  afraid  that  the  words  "  model  pattern  "  in  that  para- 
graph are  going  to  give  us  the  same  trouble  that  we  have  had. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  that  these  two  models  of  the  steamships 
were  brought  here  for  exhibition. 

Mr.  Gernon.  Yes.  That  is  another  phase  of  it.  Up  to  the  time 
that  the  Grovernment  did  away  with  the  models  in  the  Patent  Office 
and  used  drawings  that  was  an  important  part  of  our  business.  We 
were  known  then  as  model  and  pattern  makers.  Now  there  are  so 
few  models  made  in  this  country  we  have  got  down  to  using  the  word 
'*  pattern."  But  I  remember  m  that  hearing  before  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers  the  question  hinged  on  a  molder's  pattern  and  the 
model  pattern,  and  we  had  to  spend  money,  hundreds  of  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  It  appears  that  you  helped  the  United 
States  to  try  the  case.  If  you  will  see  the  clerk  in  the  morning  you 
can  see  the  counsel  of  the  general  appraisers  and  talk  it  over  with 
them. 

Mr.  Gernon.  All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  will  be  the  best  way,  and  probably 
that  can  be  arranged  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Gernon.  All  right,  sir ;  I  am  much  obliged. 

STATEMEirr  OF  COL.  ALBERT  CLABKE,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  Rufus  Deering  Company,  wholesale  and  retail  lumber 
merchants,  of  Portland,  Me.;  also  the  St.  Johns  Lumber  Company, 
of  the  same  city,  manufacturers  of  spruce  and  cedar,  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  125,000  feet  of  long  lumber,  80,000  laths,  6,000  clapboards, 
and  175,000  feet  of  shingles. 

We  desire  to  have  the  present  duty  on  sawed  lumber — ^$2  per  1,000 
feet — continued.  When  there  is  an  active  demand  it  does  not  pre- 
vent a  large  importation,  but  when  trade  is  depressed,  as  it  has  been 
for  a  year  past,  it  affords  some  protection.  There  has  been  little 
or  no  profit  made  in  the  manufacture  since  the  panic  of  October,  1007, 
but  without  the  duty  the  Canadian  manufacturers  would  have  sup- 
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plied  our  market,  unless  our  workmen  would  have  accepted  the 
Canadian  scale  of  wages. 

Later  I  will  file  a  statement  of  the  relative  wages  paid  in  both  for- 
est and  mill  in  the  two  countries. 

Spruce  lumber,  delivered  at  Boston  points,  is  now  selling  at  from 
$20  per  1,000  feet  for  narrow  random  to  $24  and  $25  for  lumber  cut 
to  order,  9  inches  wide  and  narrower.  If  it  is  10  or  12  inches  wi<k 
the  price  is  $2  higher.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  dutj  affords 
but  9  to  10  per  cent  protection. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  present  a  table  of  the  average  prices 
of  spruce  lumber,  delivered  in  Boston,  from  1897,  the  year  of  the  ei- 
actment  of  the  present  tariff,  to  1906,  the  year  of  the  highest  prices, 
both  inclusive,  which  was  furnished  me  by  Walstein  R  Chester  4 
Co.,  wholesale  lumber  commission  merchants  in  Boston. 

Average  prices  of  sprtice  delivered  at  Boston. 
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30.00 
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1.60 
2.20 
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$10.00 

20.00 
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9.68 
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$16.00 
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IS. 00 
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2.25 

2.60 


1900. 
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27.00 
18.00 
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12.50 
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2.25 
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$14.75 
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16.00 
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16.00 
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17.09 
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25.00 

25.00 

25.00 
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14.00 

14.00 

18.60 

18.00 

19.00 

19.00 

22.00 

17.00 

17.50 

18.00 

21.J0 

17.60 

17.00 

17.50 

19.00 

8.00 

8.10 

8.26 

4.00 

8.25 

8.26 

8.80 

8.90 

8.40 

8.40 

8.60 

8.60 
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45.00 
19.00 
25.00 

90.00 
24.00 
21.00 
19.00 
4.» 
4.S0 

8.30 


In  transmitting  it,  Mr.  Chester  wrote : 

The  great  changes  of  prices  In  lumber  are  owing,  particularly  In  spruce,  to 
the  quantity  now  used  by  paper  mills,  they  using  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
cut;  to  the  increased  hauling  distance,  to  enhanced  cost  of  manufacture,  and 
also  to  Increased  demand.  Of  pine.  South  America  takes  about  all  the  12-lndi 
boards  that  are  manufactured  in  Canada,  quite  a  percentage  of  our  owe  cut, 
and  at  prices  that  consumers  here  could  not  meet,  even  were  there  no  duty. 
There  can  be  no  advantage  to  consumers  here  in  taking  the  duty  from  lumber. 

I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  as 
shown  by  this  table,  that  prices  were  not  higher,  but  were  generally 
a  little  lower,  the  next  year  after  the  Dingley  law  was  enacted  than 
they  were  the  year  before.  This  proves  that  the  duty  was  not  added 
to  the  price.  Then  there  is  the  lurther  fact  that  prices  far  outran 
the  duty  as  demand  increased.  On  spruce  boards,  for  instance,  the 
price  became  $8.50  a  thousand  higher  than  it  was  when  the  $2  duty 
was  put  on.  It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  the  duty  was  respon- 
sible for  an  advance  more  than  four  times  greater  than  itself. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  afford  adequate  protection  to 
the  by-products.  To  illustrate:  The  Canadians  in  the  lower  Prov- 
inces ship  their  best  grades  of  manufactured  lumber  to  England  and 
South  America,  where  they  obtain  about  as  good  prices  as  prevail  in 
the  United  States  and  have  no  duty  to  pay.  Then  they  make  mil- 
lions of  laths  out  of  the  edgings  and  slabs,  and  dump  them  upon  our 
market  under  the  nominal  duty  of  25  cents  per  1,000  pieces. 
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This  duty  ought  to  be  doubled,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  most  money  that 
the  sawmill  makes  is  on  the  waste.  A  duty  of  60  cents  per  1,000 
pieces  would  not  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  other  lumber  duties,  and 
would  not  average  up  to  the  duties  in  other  schedules. 

\\Tien  this  duty  was  established  the  price  of  laths  was  about  $1.50 

r  1,000.    Two  years  ago  it  held  for  the  entire  year  from  $3.90  to  $4. 

uring  the  last  year  laths  delivere.d  by  vessel  in  New  York  have 
brought  from  $2.75  to  $3.50.  The  ad  valorem  .equivalent  of  the  duty 
at  present  is  only  7.2  per  cent,  but  when  enacted  it  was  16.6  per  cent. 
If  it  is  doubled  now  it  will  not  be  equal  to  what  it  was  then. 

Mr.  James  W.  Parker,  president  of  the  companies  that  I  repre- 
sent, informs  me  that  "  at  times  ten  to  twenty-five  millions  of  laths 
from  the  Provinces  arrive  in  New  York  in  a  fleet  of  vessels  in  on^ 
day.''  The  magnitude  of  this  by-product  business,  therefore,  is  suffi- 
cient to  merit  attention. 

The  duty  of  30  cents  per  1,000  on  shingles  is  moderately  protective 
and  should  either  be  continued  or  increased.  There  are  large  guan-. 
tities  of  cedar  in  northern  Maine  and  in  the  Canadian  Provmces, 
and  shingles  made  from  cedar  in  both  places  compete  sharply  in  our 
market. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Have  you  any  idea  that  the  people  in  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  the  manufacturers  there,  would  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  increase  of  duties  to  any  such  basis  as  you 
are  considering  there  ? 

Mr.  Clarke.  The  only  increase  that  is  asked  is  on  laths,  and  that 
would  not  make  it  equal  in  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  to  what  it  was 
when  the  duty  was  in  both. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.25  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  to-morrow, 
Saturday,  November  21,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


APPENDIX. 

WHITE  PINE. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  November  16, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  week  I  believe  you  are  to  consider  the  lumber 
schedule,  and  so  as  briefly  a^  possible  I  wish  to  sug^t  the  advisa- 
bility of  removing  the  duty  from  white  pine  lumber  imported  in  the 
rough.    It  is  now  $2  per  thousand.    My  reason  for  this  is  this : 

For  many  years  I  was  at  the  head  of  W.  B.  Mershon  &  Co.,  of 
Saginaw,  later  changed  to  Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co.,  the 
largest  manipulators  and  handlers  of  white-pine  lumber  in  Michigan, 
ana  producing  more  manufactured  products  of  white-pine  lumber 
than  probably  any  other  firm  in  the  country.  This  concern  has  era- 
ployed  as  high  as  1,200  men,  but  the  business  is  lessened  now,  and 
greatly  lessened,  so  probably  not  over  one-third  that  number  is  at 
present  employed. 

I  am  also  vice-president  and  one-quarter  owner  of  Mershon-Bacon 
Company,  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  owning  a  planing  mill  and  box 
factory. 

In  the  early  days  the  Saginaw  River  produced  all  of  the  lumber 
required,  but  with  the  cutting  of  our  Micnigan  timber  we  were  com- 
pelled to  go  farther  for  raw  material,  and  did  obtain  it  for  a  few 
years  from  ports  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  going  as 
far  as  Duluth,  but  many  of  these  mills  have  become  dismantled,  for 
the  pine  has  been  cut  and  the  supply  found  at  Duluth  is  very  meager. 
We  then  looked  to  the  Georgian  Bay  district  of  Canada  for  our  raw 
material  and  obtained  it  in  satisfactory  quantity,  but  not  of  the  best 

3uality,  for  a  number  of  years.  For  the  last  few  years  is  has  been  very 
ifficult  to  get  a  supply,  because  Canada  has  been  prospering,  using 
a  pile  of  lumber  itself,  and  Canadian  buyers  are  sharp  competitors 
of  ours  when  we  are  trying  to  obtain  a  supply  of  lumber  from  one  of 
the  sawmills  in  the  Georgian  Bay  district.  Again,  the  Canadians 
have  bnilt  up  a  big  export  trade  by  reason  of  their  ability  to  use 
unsuitable  parts  of  this  log-run  white  pine  (and  in  speaking  of  lum- 
ber I  always  mean  white  pine)  in  their  local  trade.  When  we  enter 
into  competition  with  these  Canadian  buyers  we  are  handicappe<l  by 
having  to  pay  our  own  Government  $2  per  thousand  for  the  privilege 
of  bringing  raw  material  to  the  Saginaw  Valley  to  manufacture,  to 
keep  our  plant  and  capital  employed  and  to  give  emplovnient  to 
American  labor.  The  result  is  that  many  lots  of  lumber,  if  we  were 
not  thus  handicapped,  would  be  obtained  by  us,  and  not  only  our 
factories  kept  busy,  but  our  busines  increased  the  same  way  theirs 
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has.  If  the  rate  of  growth  and  prosperity  keeps  on  in  Canada,  in  a 
few  years  all  of  that  Canadian  lumber  will  be  demanded  at  home, 
and  kept  there  unless  we  can  get  it  without  paying  a  tax  to  our 
own  Government. 

A  large  number  of  the  mills,  in  fact  nearly  all  of  them  that  are  doing 
business  and  owning  timber  limits  in  Canada  in  the  Georgian  Bay 
district,  are  owned  or  controlled  by  Americans,  so  that  on  an  even 
basis  of  price  we  might  have  the  preference  in  buying  over  the 
Canadian  competitor. 

Our  freight  rate  from  Georgian  Bay  mills  to  the  Saginaw  Valley 
runs  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  thousand  on  rough  lumber  and  our 
freight  rate  to  New  York  seaboard  in  the  shipment  of  the  manufac- 
tured product  by  rail  is  just  about  the  same  per  thousand  feet  as 
that  of  the  western  Ontario  district.  In  fact,  Toronto  manufac- 
turers can  ship  via  Montreal  or  via  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  at  a 
lower  freight  rate  for  export  than  we  can  from  here.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  bonded  lumber  yard  is  not  practicable  for  us.  We 
have  tried  it,  and  it  is  a  failure,  for  the  percentage  of , log-run  lumber 
that  is  suitable  for  export  is  so  small. 

The  rebate  or  drawback  on  the  manufactured  article  worked 
fairly  well,  but  we  never  got  «s  much  back  as  we  paid  out  for  duty 
on  the  exported  manufactured  article,  owing  to  the  red  tape  em- 
ployed by  the  department  and  the  method  of  figuring  waste,  etc., 
which  is  always  against  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  length 
of  time  it  takes  to  collect  the  drawback,  the  expense  of  hiring  law- 
yers or  agents  to  get  it  for  us  and  ail  thnt  nuikes  it  not  worth  the 
powder. 

Mershon,   Schuette,  Parker  &   Co.   are  large   manufacturers  of 

Sacking  boxes,  and  these  necessarily  must  be  cheap  and  low  priced, 
or  they  are  used* but  once  and  destroyed.  The  increased  cost  of 
white  pine,  when  you  figure  it  must  be  obtained  in  Canada,  and  then 
our  Government  must  be  paid  $2  per  thousand  for  the  privilege  of 
bringing  it  here  and  making  it  into  boxes  to  be  consumed  by  manu- 
facturers in  our  own  country,  is  rapidly  destroying  that  inaustry. 

So  here  is  a  case  where  the  duty  can  be  removed  from  raw  mate- 
rial without  affecting  in  any  way  the  price  of  white-pine  lumber  at 
home,  but  it  would  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial that  is  available  for  the  employment  of  American  capital  and 
American  labor.  We  ought  to  be  m  a  position  where  we  can  get  this 
lumber  to  use  here  in  the  United  States  and  keep  it  away  from  the 
Cau3dian  manufacturer.  Put  us  on  an  even  basis  in  our  competi- 
tion in  buying,  and  for  many  years  yet  we  will  be  able  to  prevent  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  from  expanding  and  increasing  his  business 
at  our  expense. 

Speaking  of  "manufacturing  lumber,"  please  understand  it  re- 
lates to  taking  the  rough -sawn  boards  and  manufacturing  into  floor- 
ing, siding,  molding,  window  frames,  doors,  mantels,  and  a  thou- 
sand and  one  other  articles  of  manufacture,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  manufacture  of  logs  into  lumber.  That  is  the  work 
of  the  saw  mill  in  Canada  and  ours  is  the  work  of  the  planing  mill, 
box  factory,  etc.,  in  the  United  States. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  B.  Mershon. 
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RED   CEDAR. 

Richmond,  Va.,  NoverrCber  16^  190S. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Esq., 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  tariff  act 
of  July  24,  1897,  contains  no  clause  applicable  to  red  cedar  (Jnni- 
perns  virginiana),  which  is  commonly  known  in  this  country  as  pencil 
cedar,  the  clauses  Nos.  198  and  700  clearly  referring  to  cigar-box 
cedar  or  Spanish  cedar  {Cedrella  odorata). 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  act,  there  had  been  no  red  cedar  imported 
into  this  country,  and  we  are  anxious  to  get  this  timber  in  the  new  act 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  pencil  manufacturers  of  the  world  have 
found  the  red  cedar  of  the  States  better  suited  for  their  purpose  than 
any  cedar  known,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  life  of  the  cedar  in 
the  United  States  will  only  last  a  very  few  years,  the  pencil  manu- 
facturers will  be  forced  soon  to  go  to  foreign  countries  for  this  timber. 

We  understand  that  all  logs  brought  into  this  country,  whether 
round  or  hewed,  are  free  of  duty.  To  this  class  on  the  free  list,  we 
would  like  to  have  added  red  cedar,  sided  or  squared.  The  fact  of 
siding  or  squaring  in  no  way  enhances  its  value  in  this  country  over 
hewn  logs,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  hewers  in  for- 
eign countries,  we  might  find  it  to  our  advantage  to  bring  this  timber 
in  sided  or  squared.  All  of  this  red  cedar  would  be  worked  up  into 
very  small  boards  for  lead  pencils,  or  cut  into  tongued  and  crooved 
boards  for  cedar  closets.  None  of  this  timber  would  be  usea  in  the 
original  shape  in  which  it  is  brought  in. 

If  your  committee  sees  fit,  we  would  like  to  have  entered  on  the 
free  list  the  following  clause : 

Red  cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana)  timber,  hewn^  sided,  squared,  or  round. 

It  will  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  us  should  you  wish  to  add  to  this: 

provided  it  is  not  used  in  tbe  original  sbape  in  which  it  is  brought  in. 

Very  respectfully, 

Gulf  Red  Cedar  Company, 
W.  H.  Parrish,  President. 


LAUREL  OR  BRIER  WOOD. 

Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  November  17y  1908. 
Hovse  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  honorable  com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  there  is  now  no  tariff  upon  laurel  wood,  com- 
mercially known  as  "  brier  "  wood,  for  pipes.  There  ought  to  be  a 
tariff  on  it  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  because  there  are  millions  of  tons 
of  it  in  this  country;  but  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  labor  in 
this  coimtry  and  of  the  cheap  labor  in  Italy  we  can  not  compete  with 
the  piodiict  of  that  country.  At  present  this  wood  comes  into  this 
country  sawed  in  shape  for  manufacture  into  pipes,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  "  raw  material,"  and  that  industry  here  ought  to  be  protected 
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to  at  least  the  extent  above  referred  to.  There  is  now  imported  into 
this  country  about  $500,000  worth  of  this  wood  annually,  whereas 
this  money  should  be  kept  in  this  country. 

The  average  cost  of  blocks  sawed  in  shape  is  about  $2.50  per  gross. 
The  business  here  is  practically  nothing  on  account  of  the  lack  of  pro- 
tection against  the  foreim  product  The  manufactured  product 
(pipes)  now  has  a  duty  oi  60  per  cent,  which  is  a  reasonable  protec- 
tion to  the  industry.  1  wish,  therefore,  to  appeal  to  your  honorable 
committee  to  see  to  it  that  the  above  request  is  granted. 
Very  respectfully, 

Lewis  T.  La  Bar. 


New  York,  November  18^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C, 
Gentlemen:  Being  manufacturers  and  importers  of  pipes  and 
smokers'  articles,  we  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  in  reference 
to  tariff  revision  on  these  articles. 
Established  in  1863,  we  imported  all  our  goods,  and  when  a  higher 

Srotective  tariff  of  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  $1.50  per  gross  specific 
uty  came  into  existence  we  were  encouraged  to  commence  manu- 
facturing here. 

When  a  revision  of  the  tariff  took  place  we  used  our  efforts  to 
have  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  reduce  the  rates  on  smokers' 
articles  to  75  per  cent  ad  valorem,  to  take  off  the  specific  duty,  and 
to  place  raw  materials,  such  as  French  brier-wood  blocks,  on  the 
free  list,  as  we  had  been  considerably  hampered  owing  to  duty  on 
this  material.  This  French  brier  wood  is  the  only  wood  in  existence 
which  is  practical  for  a  useful  pipe,  and  nothing  has  been  found  in 
this  country  which  could  be  applied,  as  a  substitute. 

The  very  last  revision  of  the  tariff  reduced  the  rate  to  (50  per  cent. 
Foreign  manufacturers  were  then  very  much  encouraged  and  made 
special  efforts,  and  so  did  the  importers  here  who  had  no  interest  in 
the  American  factories,  and  the  result  was  larger  importations, 
whereby  the  American  industry  here  had  to  suffer.  This,  luckily,  was 
overcome  later  on,  as  the  price  of  labor  in  Europe  increased  with 
larger  importations. 

VVe  have  an  experience  of  about  forty-five  years,  have  the  largest 
plant  in  this  country  or  Europe,  with  the  best  equipment;  have,  of 
course,  never  been  able  to  do  any  exporting  to  Europe,  but  we  are 
still  importing  such  goods  on  which  the  cost  of  labor  is  the  predomi- 
nant part  of  the  total  value.  The  enormous  difference  between  the 
cost  of  skilled  labor  in  America  and  that  of  Europe  (the  puchasing 

fewer  of  40  cents  there  being  equal  to  that  of  $1  here)  is  the  item  we 
ave  to  contend  with. 

The  importations  in  smokers'  articles,  at  invoice  price,  including 
duty  (which  means  our  cost  price)  as  per  custom-house  records,  for 
the  fiscal  year  of  1907,  amounted  to  a  little  over  $1,600,000. 

This  country  produced  in  pipes  and  smokers'  articles,  figuring  the 
manufacturer's  cost,  during  the  same  period  the  sum  of  about 
$3,500,000. 
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The  importations  of  the  jrear  1906  were  $1,260,000,  including  dutv, 
while  the  production  in  this  country  during  the  same  time  was  fully 
20  per  cent  less  than  in  1907. 

These  figures  are  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  fairness  of  the  present 
tariff.  While  protecting  the  American  manufacturer,  it  stnl  per- 
mits the  importation  of  smokers*  articles  equal  to  45  per  cent  of  the 
goods  manufactured  in  this  country.  Therefore  any  reduction  of 
me  tariff  would  seriously  harm  the  American  industry.  As  much  as 
we  have  been  opposed  in  the  past  to  an  excessive  duty,  which  invari- 
ably leads  to  an  unhealthy  condition,  we  to-day  are  strongly  in  favor 
of  maintaining  the  present  rate,  which  has  proven  to  be  a  ]ust  one  to 
us,  being  importers  as  well  as  manufacturers,  and  to  the  Government- 
Permit  us  to  suggest,  as  our  senior  advised  many,  many  years  ago, 
the  enactment  of  a  law  to  compel  the  European  merchant  to  file  an 
oath  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  his  respective  country  as  to  the 
correctness  of  his  invoice,  and  that  our  consul  should  not  pass  same 
without  certificate  of  such  oath.  We  know  for  a  fact  that  some 
European  merchants  do  not  realize  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  when 
made  in  the  American  way,  without  any  formalities,  whereas  an  oath 
executed  in  the  manner  they  are  accustomed  to,  and  lawful  in  their 
respective  countries,  is  less  liable  to  be  misused,  because  this  is  the 
only  oath  which  they  consider  binding.  If  this  procedure  were  fol- 
lowed it  would  have  a  tendency  to  correct  the  evil  of  undervaluation, 
which  would  be  an  additional  protection  to  the  American  industry. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Wm.  Dbmuth  &  Co. 


RATTANS   AND   REEDS. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  18, 1908. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^  Washington,  Z).  C, 

GENTLEMEN  I  The  Writer  had  intended  to  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  rattan  industry,  but  finas  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  do  so,  and  therefore  begs  to  inclose  our  petition  for  a 
tariff  to  be  imposed,  as  under  the  present  conditions  there  is  very 
little  relief,  if  any,  afforded  to  this  industry.  All  of  which  is  respect- 
fully submitted  to  your  valued  consideration. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

American  Rattan  and  Reed  Manufacturing  Co., 
Jos.  Salomon,  Secretary. 


Chair  cane,  rattans,  and  reeds  wrought  and  manufactured  from  rat- 
tans, as  e7nhraced  in  paragraph  206  of  th^  present  tariff,  and  also 
referring  to  paragraph  700  of  the  free  list. 

The  merchandise  or  product  involved  is  chair  cane  and  reeds,  such 
reeds  being  originally  manufactured  from  rattan.  We  would  suggest 
that  these  items  should  be  taken  out  of  the  present  paragraph  206  and 
a  new  paragraph,  for  example,  207,  be  created  for  these  items  only, 
and  which  would  read  as  follows : 

AH  reeds,  manufactured  from  rattau  or  reeds,  such  reeds  bein^r  orii^inaHy 
loanufactured  from  rattan,  to  be  dutiable  as  follows :  Up  to  and  including?  one- 
tenth  inch  diameter,  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  i)ound;  over  one-tenth  inch  diameter 
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and  not  PxcewlInK  one-fourth  inch  dlnnifttpr,  a  duty  of  5  cftuts  iwr  i>ouiul:  over 
end  aboTe  one-fourth  inch  diameter,  a  duty  of  3^  cents  per  pound ;  flat  and  ovftl 
leed,  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound;  woven  reed,  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound. 

Chair  cane,  as  wrought  or  manufactured  from  rattans,  to  be  dutiable  as  fol- 
lows: Up  to  and  including  three-sixteenth  incli  width,  20  cents  per  pound; 
wider  than  three-sixteenth  inch  width,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Woven  rattan,  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound.  • 

The  present  tariff,  1897,  imposes  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  all  the 
above-mentioned  items  excepting  woven  reed  and  woven  rattan,  which 
are  not  enumerated,  and  besides  the  above,  reeds  wrought  and  manu- 
factured from  rattan,  and  which  are  one-fourth  inch  diameter  and 
over  are  now  allowed  to  come  in  free  of  all  duty. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  present  tariff  affords  really  no  protection 
to  the  rattan  industry  of  the  United  States,  but  rather  seems  to 
encourage  the  foreign  rattan  industry,  as  the  foreign  product  can  be 
placed  in  this  market  with  hardly  any  duty  whatsoever,  and  with  the 
enjoyment  of  very  low  freight  rates,  coupled  with  the  cheap  German 
and  Chinese  labor  which  the  foreign  factories  enjoy,  allow  them 
easily  to  place  their  product  in  this  market  and  undersell  us. 

If  afforded  proper  relief  and  protection  from  this  cheap  Chinese 
and  German  labor  and  also  other  conditions  which  they  enjoy  and 
which  allow  them  to  place  their  product  in  this  market  and  unclersell 
us,  we  feel  confident  tnat  the  rattan  industry  in  the  States  will  quickly 
develop  into  a  very  important  branch  of  trade. 

In  tne  present  tariff,  paragraph  700  of  the  free  list,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  this  industry,  reads  as  follows: 

Bamboo,  rattan,  reeds  unmanufactured,  etc.,  and  other  woods  not  si)eclally 
provided  for  hi  this  act,  In  the  rough,  or  not  further  advanced  than  cut  into 
lengths  suitable  for  sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols,  sunshades,  whips,  fishing 
rods,  or  walking  canes. 

At  present  and  for  some  time  past,  "  reeds  wrought  and  manufac- 
tured from  rattan "  and  which  are  one-fourth  inch  diameter  and 
over  are  allowed  to  come  to  this  port  free  of  all  duty,  as  it  is  claimed 
that  this  is  the  class  of  stock  which  are  "  reeds  unmanufactured," 
which  is  certainly  an  error  and  a  great  injustice  to  us.  We  main- 
tain that  reeds  unmanufactured,  is  a  reed  which  owes  its  creation  to 
natural  growth,  and  not  to  any  course  of  manufacture.  This  is 
evidenced  by  sample  we  hand  you  marked  No.  1.  The  accepted  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  reed  "  is,  an  aquatic  plant  or  large  grass  with  hollow 
i'omted  stems,  similar  to  bamboo  species,  and  whiai  is  fully  evidenced 
>y  sample  No.  1. 

This  rattan  reed,  which  is  allowed  to  come  in  free  of  duty,  owes 
its  existence  in  creation  by  being  manufactured  from  the  rattan 
stick.  This  rattan  stick  is  subjected  to  a  process  of  sorting,  cleansing, 
splitting,  dressing,  etc.,  which  necessitates  a  considerable  amount  of 
hand  laoor,  and  when  the  enamel  of  the  rattan  is  taken  off,  the  pith 
of  the  rattan,  or  the  reed,  is  the  product,  as  is  evidenced  by  sample 
No.  2  herewith  submitted,  and  the  production  of  this  rattan  reed  is 
attended  with  as  much  labor  and  expense,  etc.,  as  the  production  of 
chair  cane,  and  which  chair  cane  is  on  the  dutiable  list. 

This  paragraph  700  of  the  free  list,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  rattan, 
reeds,  etc,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  paragraph  206,  which  latter 

Paragraph  distinctly  reads :  "  Chair  cane  or  reecfs,  wrought  or  manu- 
acturea  from  rattans  or  reeds,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem."     And  in 
opposition  to  this  the  authorities  allow  reeds  wrought  and  manufac- 
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tured  from  rattan  or  reeds  from  one-fourth  inch  diameter  and  up- 
ward to  come  in  free,  according  to  what  they  claim  under  paragraph 
of  the  free  list,  "  Reeds,  unmanufactured/' 

We  are  confident  that  you  will  readily  agree  with  us  that  this  is 
totally  wrong,  as  paragraph  700  intends  raw  material  of  reed  nature 
to  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  Then  we  would  suggest  that  the  words 
"  Reeds,  unmanufactured,"  be  expunged  from  such  paragraph,  and 
instead  there  should  be  inserted  "  Natural-growth  reed,"  as  we  feel 
that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  to  allow  a  manufactured  prod- 
uct of  this  nature  to  be  free  of  all  duty,  but  simply  to  apply  to  a 
natural  growth  and  raw  article. 

The  importation  of  raw  material  into  Germany  and  the  Chinese 
Empire  is  about  five  times  the  quantity  that  is  imported  into  this 
country,  whereas  if  this  industry  was  afforded  proper  protection 
against  this  European  and  Chinese  labor  we  would  be  enabled  to 
increase  this  industry  considerably  and  employ  many  more  people. 

We  know^  of  no  country'  excepting  England  that  would  allow-  us  to 
send  these  reeds  into  their  dominion  that  does  not  have  a  heavy  pro- 
tective tariff  to  protect  their  own  industries,  especially  so  Germany, 
who  protect  their  manufacturers  and  who  ship  mis  stock  here  almost 
free  of  all  duty  because  we  allow  it ;  and  in  Germany  they  charge  a 
duty  at  so  much  per  kilo,  or  on  the  weight  basis,  sucn  as  we  request, 
and  which  we  consider  is  the  proper  way. 

We  are  quite  confident  that  after  your  committee  has  thoroughly 
considered  this  petition  that  you  will  recognize  that  a  proper  tariff 
should  be  afforded  this  industry. 

We  have  not  entered  into  any  argument  regarding  the  cheap 
Chinese  and  German  labor  which  our  foreign  competitors  enjoy,  as 
against  the  high-priced  labor  which  we  are  compelled  to  pay  here  in 
America,  as  we  feel  that  you  are  fully  acquainted  with  such  facts,  all 
of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

We  are  also  inclosing  a  sample  of  rattan,  raw  material,  so  you  will 
find  herew  ith  three  samples.  Sample  No.  1  shows  the  natural-growth 
reed.  Sample  Xo.  2  show^s  the  reed  as  manufactured  from  rattan, 
and  which  is  taken  from  the  heart  of  the  rattan  stick.  Sample  No.  3 
shows  the  rattan  or  raw  material  in  the  original  state.  All  of  which 
is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  valued  consideration. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

American  Rattan  and  Reed 

al4nufacturing  company, 
Jas.  Salomon,  Secretary. 


WILLOWS, 

Personal. 

Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 
Mr.  Sere^'o  E.  Payne, 

Chairmiin  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Rcpresentatices^  Was/im(/ton^  D»  C. 
Honorable  Sir:  In  this  iiidosure  we  present  our  plea  for  better 
conditions  in  reofard  to  the  tariff  on  willows  and  baskets  than  we  are 
now  enjoying  (?) 

Will  you  peiuiit  us  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Payne,  that  as  a  neighbor 
of  ours  you  are  largely  interested  in  the  willow  industry  directly  and 
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the  basket  business  indirectly.  More  baskets  are  made  in  Liverpool 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  Probably  one-third  of  our  sup- 
ply of  willows  comes  from  Wayne  County.  You  may  recognize  as 
among  your  constituent^  the  names  of  William  Facer,  Henry  Kaiser, 
C.  G.  Blaine,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Parshall,  Mrs.  Williams,  Dewitt  C.  Farshall, 
Henry  Folkey,  John  A.  Holmes,  August  Hill,  and  E.  L.  Gilbert,  of 
Ijyons;  K.  K.  Barnes,  Nicolas  Desanto,  and  H.  E.  Exner,  of  Clvde; 
H.  E.  Farmer,  Peter  Van  Ditto,  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Shelter,  of  Port 
Byron.    There  are,  of  course,  others. 

All  of  these  parties  are  willow  growers,  and  without  question  would 
appreciate  what  you  would  do  for  them  in  the  way  of  helping  to  pro- 
tect one  of  the  products  of  your  district.  Willows  will  adapt  them- 
selves to  low  and  otherwise  unproductive  land.  There  is  a  lot  of  low 
land  in  old  Wayne  that  can  ctow  willows  if  it  pays.  If  this  is  not  a 
struggling  industry,  what  isf 

We  mane  a  personal  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Payne,  to  help  us  out  in 
this  matter  and  at  the  same  time  do  a  good  service  to  your  own  home 
difstrict.  Mr.  Driscoll  can  not  be  there  personally,  but  he  is  strongly 
with  us  in  this  matter. 

With  great  respect,  we  are,  yours,  very  truly, 

A.  H.  Crawtord, 
Fred.  Wyker, 
E.  V.  Aiken, 
Thos.  Metcalfe, 
Committee  of  the  Business  Men^s  Association. 


The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Hotise  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Honorable  Gentlemen  :  Not  being  able  to  send  a  personal  repre- 
sentative to  present  our  case  before  you  when  willows  and  willow 
baskets  are  reached  by  you  in  the  schedule  on  November  20,  we  desire, 
respectfully,  to  submit  the  following : 

This  industry  was  started  in  this  country  about  fifty  years  ago, 
but  has  never  been  adec[uately  protected.  Proof  that  it  is  a  struggling 
industry  is  that  at  this  date  only  about  1  square  mile,  altogether,  is 
now  producing  willows  in  this  entire  country,  although  no  soil  or 
climate  in  the  world  is  better  adapted  than  our  own  for  its  culture. 
No  better  workmen  can  be  found  in  any  country  than  ours.  We  make 
the  best  goods  in  the  world,  except  in  the  fancy  lines,  and  with  proper 
protection  we  could  successfully  compete  in  those. 

In  spite  of  these  favorable  circumstances,  there  were  imported  into 
this  country  for  the  year  1907  about  $185,000  worth  of  willow  baskets 
and  about  $35,000  worth  of  willows.  Please  verify  these  figures  by 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wasliington. 
D.  C.  At  the  fictitious  valuation  (see  explanation  further  on)  or 
about  one-third  their  real  value  this  would  make  the  real  value  of 
these  imports  about  $060,000. 

About  2,000  tons  of  domestic  willows  are  annually  worked  up  in 
this  country.  Wlien  manufactured  into  baskets  this  would  represent 
about  $160,000  worth  at  jobbers'  prices.  We  have  then  $660,000  worth 
imported,  as  against  $160,000  worth  of  the  domestic  production,  or 
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about  as  four  U>  one.    In  other  words,  we  are  having  about  one-fifth 
of  our  home  market. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  is  not  crop  failure  nor  business  de- 
pression, as  our  production  and  prices  for  1907  were  about  the  same 
as  for  1906  and  former  years.  Thfe  prime  cause  is  that  our  fence 
is  too  low. 

As  this  business  is  conducted  in  this  country,  the  sets  are  stuck  in 
the  ground  by  hand,  cultivated  by  horse,  and  hoed  by  hand.  No  har- 
vester can  touch  a  crop  of  willows.  Every  reed  must  be  cut  bj  hand, 
bundled,  steamed,  stripped  of  bark,  and  made  into  baskets  entirely  by 
hand.  There  is  not  a  turn  of  a  wheel  from  field  to  consumer.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  machinery,  especially  in  taking 
off  the  bark,  and  even  in  making  the  baskets,  but  none  so  far  have  been 
anything  more  than  costly  experiments.  At  presbat  it  seems  to  be  in- 
evitable that  this  industry  must  remain  a  handicraft  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

These  things  bein^  true,  how  can  American  workmen  compete  with 
the  foreign  maker  wno  earns  from  25  to  38  cents  a  dajr  and  who  won't 
or  can't  come  over  here  and  help  support  American  institutions,  but 
seeks  only  our  markets?  An  ordmary  workman  with  us  at  the  skilled 
trade  of  willow  clothes  basket  making,  earns  in  ten  hours  90  cents  to  a 
dollar  a  day.  If,  then,  as  both  political  parties  claim,  the  tariff  should 
represent  the  difference  in  wages  between  the  foreign  and  the  domestic 
workman,  we  claim  decidedly  that  there  is  something  coming  to  us 
in  the  matter  of  a  raise  in  duties  on  willows  and  baskets. 

Last  year  the  willow  stripper  of  this  country  received  $10  to  $12  a 
ton.  This  year  $8  to  $9.  This  work  is  done  by  men,  women,  and 
children,  can  be  done  indoors,  and  in  the  winter;  but  the  man  who 
does  the  hea^  parts  of  the  work  does  well  to  make  40  or  50  cents  in 
ten  hours.  The  others  in  proportion.  How  can  an  American  citizen 
work  for  such  wages  and  retain  his  self-respect,  let  alone  pay  rent  and 
live? 

Domestic  willows  brourfit  last  year  $25  a  ton  when  cut  and  deliv- 
ered at  the  cars  green.  This  year  they  were  $20.  The  freight,  the 
steaming  ($1.50  a  ton),  and  the  stripping  and  drying  ($12  a  ton) 
makes,  say,  $38.50  a  ton.  One  ton  of  green  willows  will  jrield  about 
700  pounds  of  stripped  dried  rods  ready  for  the  basket.  This  figures 
about  5^  cents  a  pound  for  the  willow  prepared  for  basket  making. 

If  we  ship  to  other  cities  for  a  market  $1  to  $2  per  ton  more  must 
be  added  for  better  binding  and  packing.  We  find  then  that  the  true 
raw  material  costs  $20  a  ton  against  5  J  to  6  cents  a  pound,  or  $100  to 
$120  a  ton,  for  the  dried  willows.  Why  are  not  these  a  manufacture 
and  as  such  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  other  manufactured 
articles?  Foreign  willows  were  sold  last  year  for  3^  to  6^  cents  a 
pound.  We  respectfully  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  this 
question. 

By  some  arrangement  we  understand  whereby  the  President  is 
allowed  to  make  emergency  treaties  with  other  countries;  willows 
and  baskets  have  been  made  a  scapegoat  to  make  good  for  threatened 
boycott  in  meats  or  something  else.  Importers  are  allowed  to  make 
their  own  valuation  in  willows  and  baskets.  Baskets  and  willows 
have  been  imported  at  an  appraisal  as  low  as  one-third  the  amount 
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they  are  actually  sold  for  on  this  side.    The  exporters,  by  the  way, 
are  usually  American  importers  or  their  traveling  agents. 

The  Government,  through  the  Agricultural  Department,  is  help- 
ing us  in  all  ways  possible.    The  Bureau  of  Forestry  connected  with 
the  Department  can  give  information  probably  that  you  may  re- 
quire which  we  have  not  here  given. 
We  respectfully  ask  that  you  grant  us: 

First.  An  increase  in  duty  on  manufactured  articles  to  60  instead 
of  40  per  cent  as  now. 

Second.  An  increase  in  duty  on  peeled  willow,  now  perhaps  called 
raw  material,  to  50  instead  of  20  per  cent  as  now. 
Third.  An  appraisal  at  full  value  on  this  side. 
We  protest  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  appraisal  of  these 
goods  at  a  fraction  of  their  value  by  me  exporter  or  the  importer. 
We  earnestly  urge  your  careful  consideration  of  the  statements  and 
requests  herein  set  forth. 

With  great  respect,  we  are,  yours,  truly, 

A.  H.  Crawford, 
Fred  Wyker, 
E.  V.  Aiken, 
Thos.  Metcalfe, 
Committee  of  the  Business  Men^s  Association. 
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The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Saturday^  Novemher  21^  19d8. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  The  hearing  this  morning  is  on  the  paper  sched- 
ule, and  we  will  take  up  the  subject  of  lithographic  prints.     Is  Mr. 
Meyercord  present? 

Mr.  Metercord.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Meyercord. 

STATEMENT  OF  MA.  GEOAGE  E.  METEACOAD,  CHAIAMAN  TAAIFF 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  EMPIOTING 
LITHOGAAFHEAS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  represent  the  tariff  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Employing  Lithographers,  representing  over  350  fac- 
tories, employing  a  capital  of  over  $50,000,000,  and  employing  over 
20,000  workmen,  and  desire  to  present  the  necessity  of  radical  changes 
regarding  the  import  duties  on  lithographic  products  of  all  de- 
scriptions. 

Tne  paragraphs  of  the  present  law  affecting  the  lithographic  in- 
dustry are  398  and  400,  which  read  as  follows : 

398.  Surface  coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act,  two  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  printed,  or 
wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  Its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or  llock, 
three  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  parchment  papers, 
two  cents  per  pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  plain  basic  photos»rsiphic 
papers  for  albumenizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating,  three  cents  per  pound 
and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  albumenized  or  sensitized  paper  or  paper 
otherwise  surface  coated  for  photographic  puri)ose8,  thirty  per  centum  nd 
valorem. 

400.  Lithographic  prints  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material, 
bound  or  unbound  (except  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  lettered  or  otherwise, 
music  and  illustrations  when  forming  a  part  of  a  periodical  or  newspaper  and 
accompanying  the  same,  or  if  bound  in  or  forming  a  part  of  printed  books,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act),  on  paper  or  otlier  material  not  exceeding 
eight  one-thouaandths  of  one  inch  in  thickness,  twenty  cents  per  pound;  on 
paper  or  other  material  exceeding  eight  one-thousandths  of  one  inch  and  not 
exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  exceeding 
thirty-five  square  inches,  but  not  exceeding  four  hundred  square  inches  cut- 
ting size  in  dimensions,  eigbt  cents  rx^r  poimd;  exceeding  four  hundred 
square  inches  cutting  size  in  dimensions,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem: prints  exceeding  eight  one-thousadths  of  one  inch  and  not  exceeding 
twenty  one-thousandths  of  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  not  exceeding  thirty-five 
square  inches  cutting  size  in  dimensions,  five  cents  per  pound;  lithographic 
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prints  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  otlier  material,  on  cardboard  or  other 
material,  exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  one  inch  In  thicliness,  six  c«it8 
per  i)ound ;  lithographic  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  lettere<l  or  blank,  printed 
from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material,  if  printed  ia  less  than  eight 
colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  but  not  including  labels, 
flaps,  and  bauds  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  twenty  cents  per 
pound.  Labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  if  printed  entirely  in  bronze  printing,  fifteen 
cents  per  pound;  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  printed  in  eight  or  more  colors,  bat 
not  including  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf, 
thirty  cents  per  pound;  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
metal  leaf,  fifty  cents  per  pound.  Books  of  paper  or  other  material  for  chil- 
dren's use,  containing  illuminated  lithographic  prints,  not  exceeding  in  weight 
twenty-four  ounces  each,  and  all  booklets  and  fashion  magazines  or  periodicals 
printed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  lithographic  process  or  decorated  by  hand, 
eight  cents  per  pound. 

We  ask  that  section  400  be^  amended  to  read  as  follows — this  is  the 
proposed  amendment  to  paragraph  400: 

Lithographic  prints,  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material,  bound 
or  unbound,  not  elsewhere  specified,  and  any  article  made  up  in  chief  value  of 
lithographic   prints. 

These  are  additions  to  that  particular  part  of  the  paragraph.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  take  anj'  ambiguity  out  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  word  "  and  "  should  be  used  in  place 
of  the  word  "  or,"  as  the  court  might  interpret  that  to  involve  all 
those  items. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  It  reads: 
and  any  article  made  up  in  chief  value  of  lithographic  prints. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  the  first  clause  "  or  other  material  ■' 
should  read  ''  and  other  material."  You  read  it,  "  lithographic  prints, 
from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material."  The  court  might  con- 
strue that  to  involve  all  of  those  items  before  collecting  any  duty. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman' 

The  schedule  is: 

Rate  of  duty 
(cents  per  pound). 

On  paper  or  otlier  material  not  exceeding  jj^qq  inch  in  thickness 30 

If  embo-ssed  or  die  cut 33 

If  both  embossed  and  die  cut 36 

Exceeiling  ,  o^po  ^"^h  and  not  exceeding  jSoff  Inch  in  thiclcness 20 

If  embossed  or  die  cut 22 

If  both  embossed  and  die  cut 24 

On  cardboard  or  other  material  exceeding  xJJff  inch  in  thfckness 12 

If  embossed  or  die  cut 13 

If  both  embossed  and  die  cut 1-* 

It  then  goes  on  with  the  former  schedule.  "  Lithographic  cigar 
labels  "  we  have  changed  to  read  "  lithographic  labels,  flaps,  and 
bands,  lettered  or  blank,  printed  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other 
material." 

We  have  eliminated  the  word  "  cigar "  and  have  made  it  read 
"  lithographic  labels,"  the  reason  for  that  being  that  perfume  labels, 
under  the  same  general  heading,  receive  2  or  3  per  cent  protection 
under  the  Dingley  law.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  they  are  very 
small  and  high  classed  and  in  many  respects  identical  to  the  cigar 
labels,  we  eliminate  the  word  "  cigar"  ana  make  it  read : 

Lithographic  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  lettered  or  blank,  printed  from  8t(me. 
zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material. 
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The  schedule  itself  reads : 

Rate  of  duty 
(per  pound). 

Labels  and  flaps,  if  printed  in  less  than  8  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be 
counted  as  three  colors),  but  not  Including  metal  leaf  printing $0.30 

Bands  printed  in  less  than  8  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as 

three  colors),  bnt  not  including  metal  leaf  printing .60 

Labels  and  flaps  printed  in  8  or  more  col(jrs  (bronze  printing  to  be 
counted  as  three  colors),  but  not  Including  metal  leaf  printing .40 

Bands  printed  in  S  or  more  colors   (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as 

three*  colors),  but  not  including  metal  leaf  printing .80. 

Labels  and  flaps  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf  and  not  over 

Ave  additional  printings .50 

Labels  and  flaps  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf  and  over  five 
additional  printings .76 

Bands  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf  and  not  over  five  addi- 
tional printings 1,00 

Band  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf  and  over  Ave  additional 

printings 1.  50 

For  any  embossed  label,  flap,  or  band  add .10 

The  Chairman.  That  is  doubling  the  duty,  generally? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  That  will  be  explained  later,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  vou  if  that  is  not  a  fact,  that  it  is  doubling 
the  duty? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  In  some  instances  and  not  in  others. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  explain  what  effect  that  would 
have  on  the  industries  which  use  these  things. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Decalcomania  transfers:  Ceramic  prints  on  simplex  paper,  $2.50  per  pound. 

It  might  be  well  for  the  committee  to  see  a  sample. 
The  CiiAiR^iAN.  We  understand  about  that.     That  is  not  a  new 
subject. 

Mr.  Mbyercx)rd: 

Ceramic  prints  on  duplex  paper,  70  cents  per  pound. 

Simplex  is  the  single  sheet.  Duplex  is  the  double  sheet  in  the  form 
it  is  printed  [exhibiting  sample]. 

Decalcomania  transfers  backed  with  metal  leaf,  70  cents  per  pound. 
All  other  decalcomania  transfers,  45  cents  per  pound. 

Here  is  an  amendment  to  the  present  schedule  which  reads : 

If  any  article  in  schedule  is  manufactured  of  lithographic  prints  of  different 
thicknesses,  the  major  portion  in  size  shall  control  the  rate. 

The  object  of  that  is,  sometimes  there  are  two  types  of  lithographs 
pasted  together — one  is  thin  stock  and  the  other  thick  stock — ^and 
they  come  within  different  divisions  of  the  schedule  on  account  of 
the  unit  of  thickness.  We  take  the  major  portion  in  size  as  the 
dividing  line  as  to  which  class  it  shall  come  under.  The  object  of 
that  is  to  prevent  any  ambiguity  in  the  schedule  or  in  the  classi- 
fication. 

A  further  recommendation  which  we  make  reads: 

We  rof'onimend  that  i  ara^riiph  31)s  ho  nn  (muWmI  to  oxclude  all  papers  printed 
by  lithographic  process,  so  tl-nt  Jill  lithograi)hic  products  will  fail  within  the 
purview  of  i)arajaai>h  400  as  amended  herein. 

There  have  been  numerous  court  decisions  and  great  confusion  as 
to  paragraph  400.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  confusing  para- 
graphs to  interpret  in  the  entire  Dingley  tariff  act.     We  seek  to 
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eliminate  that  confusion  and  bring  every  item  of  lithography  under 
the  purview  of  paragraph  400. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  increase  the  duty? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  That  would  be  about  a  stand-off,  in  some  cases 
lowering  and  in  some  cases  raising  the  duty.  You  might  cite  in- 
stances where  paragraph  400  will  even  apparently  double  the  duty, 
will  put  some  items  at  a  very  small  ad  valorem  and  other  items  at  a 
prohibitive  rate;  but  the  general  intent  is  to  clarify  the  air  in  the 
sense  of  seeldng  to  adhere  to  practically  a  uniform  standard  of 
protection. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  bring  those  items  in  under  paragraph 
398? 

Mr.  Meyercx)rd.  Simply  because  there  are  provisions  here  that 
cover  them  in  paragraph  400,  under  eight  one-thousandths  of  an  indi 
in  thickness.  In  other  words,  the  surface-coated  paper  lithographic 
prints  represent  a  sheet  form  of  product  that  comes  in  intended  to  be 
used  on  tne  outside  of  candy  boxes  and  the  like,  and  the  same  process 
of  manufacture  would  be  used  for  a  print  that  would  come  under 
that  part  of  the  paragraph  reading,  "  not  exceeding  eight  one-thou- 
sandtns  of  1  inch  in  thickness."  It  is  the  same  principle  and  there 
is  no  sense  in  having  that  come  under  a  new  schedule  entirely. 

Mr.  Boutell.  \Ve  had  here  the  other  day,  when  the  tea  schedule 
was  under  discussion,  some  exhibits  of  very  elaborate  packages  in 
which  the  tea  was  imported,  some  of  them  being  very  elaborately 
engraved  and  lithograpned,  which  were  admitted  free,  as  they  claimed. 
Does  this  amendment  cover  the  use  of  those  packages? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  That,  I  should  say,  would  come  under  the  dis- 
tinctly administrative  section,  it  being  the  wrapper  that  contains  tlie 
tea  shipped  to  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  It  turns  out  that  was  an  entire  mistake  and  that 
that  is  amply  provided  for. 

Mj*.  Meyercord.  This  industry  is  somewhat  more  than  100  years 
old;  originated  in  Germany  and  from  there  has  spread  to  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  It  has  assumed  a  very  considerable  magnitude 
and,  like  most  industries  carried  on  in  this  country  (but  to  a  greater 
extent  than  most  others) ,  the  workmen  have  prosperea,  receiving  large 
remuneration  for  their  services,  thereby  becoming  self-respecting, 
thrifty  citizens. 

The  present  tariff  is  a  most  inequitable  one.  It  is  most  crudely  de- 
vised, not  properly  divided  into  classes  of  work,  making  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  government  officers  to  determine  as  to  what  cla55s  the  work 
belongs,  and  on  many  classes  of  importation  affords  absolutely  no 
protection  at  all. 

From  almost  all  of  the  States  of  Europe,  particularly  from  the 
German  Empire,  imports  come,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  the 
lithographers  in  Germany  receive  less  wages  than  those  of  other  States 
of  Europe. 

We  should  have  revision  because  wages  paid  in  the  lithographic  in- 
dustry in  the  German  Empire  are,  stated  broadly,  at  the  rate  of  1 
mark  (say  24  cents)  to  $1  paid  here. 

In  Germany  a  lithographic  artist  is  paid  32  to  36  marks  ($8  to  $9) 
per  week :  a  man  of  like  ability  in  this  country  is  paid  from  ^0  to  $35 
per  week. 
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In  Grermany  a  steam-press  printer  is  paid  from  2()  to  32  marks  ($8 
to  $8)  per  week,  and  from  $20  to  $35  per  week  in  this  country. 

In  Germany  feeders  (female  labor)  are  paid  from  $3  to  $4  per  week, 
while  the  minimmn  in  this  country  (male  labor)  is  $10.50  per  week 
on  the  smallest  press  and  running  up  to  $17  per  week  on  the  largest 


A  like  proportion  holds  good  in  every  branch  of  the  industry. 

The  industr^^  in  Germany  is  fostered  by  states  or  municipalities. 
Schools  of  art  and  drawing  are  established  and  maintained  at  the  cost 
of  the  state  or  municipality,  thereby  placing  more  efficient  workmen 
in  the  trade  than  is  possible  at  present  in  this  country. 

The  unions  connected  with  the  lithographic  industry  in  this  country 
have  established  a  minimum  weekly  wage  for  artists,  engravers,  trans- 
ferers, provers,  and  printers  of  $20  per  week.  The  employers'  organ- 
ization nave  accepted  this  as  their  own,  and  there  is  no  member  of  an 
employers'  association  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  paying 
less  than  the  minimum  scale  of  wages;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  pay- 
ing very  much  larger  wages. 

In  the  printing  department  the  employers  are  paying  a  minimum 
rate  on  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  stone  presses  of  $20  per  week;  ^os.  3J  and  4^, 
$22  per  week;  Xos.  5  and  5 J,  $25  per  week;  one-color  rotary,  $25  per 
week;  two-color  rotary,  $27  per  week;  three-color  rotary,  $80  per 
week,  while  the  wages  paid  are  generally  much  higher  than  the  mmi- 
mum  rate. 

Transferers  and  provers  are  paid  very  much  higher  wages  than  the 
minimum  adopted  oy  the  union,  few  in  the  larger  cities  working  for 
less  than  $25  per  week,  and  from  that  up  to  $40  per  week. 

The  minimum  for  stone  artists  is  $20  per  weelv,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  artists  are  paid  above  $25  per  week,  their  wages  running  up 
to  $60  per  week,  while  sketch  artists  are  paid  from  $25  to  $100  per 
week,  or  more. 

The  workmen  in  other  branches  of  the  industry  are  paid,  as  stated 
above,  at  least  four  times  as  much  as  is  paid  in  Germany.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  employment  of  female  labor.  It  can  be 
stated  that  there  are  few,  if  anj%  work  girls  in  this  country  in  our  in- 
dustry paid  less  than  the  minimum  wage  of  $5  per  week,  the  great 
majority  being  paid  much  higher  wages,  while  the  wages  paid  in  Ger- 
many for  like  labor  is  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  week. 

A  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau 
shows  that  the  average  weekly  wage  paid  to  all  tlioo  engacrod  in  the 
lithographic  industry,  whether  skified  or  unskilled,  iimount^  to  $16.45 
per  week,  there  being  only  one  vocation  (that  of  lapidary)  which  is 
paid  higher. 

Because  the  manufacturers  of  lithographic  prints  in  Germany  sell 
goods  in  this  country  below  the  market  price  for  the  same  goods  in 
ixermany,  and  in  some  cases  bill  goods  to  their  own  branch  offices  in 
this  country  at  less  than  the  market  pric^*  there. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  me  qualify  that  statement  1  can  show 
you  how  it  is  done. 

A  common  practice  being  that  the  vo^t  for  the  de^igninp  and  draw- 
ing on  stone  is  not  included,  but  this  porti(»n  of  the  cost  is  calculated 
upon  the  price  for  the  European  market;  the  vahie  of  such  work  i> 
in  many  cases  greater  than  the  cost  of  printing  and  paper  and  is  not 
included  in  tlie  exporters'  invoice.     Thf^s(»  practices  iv>ult  in  making 
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the  figures  of  our  Treasur}-  Departiiient  very  inaccurate  and  unre- 
liable as  to  what  the  present  specific  duty  on  litho^aphic  prints  pro- 
duces in  ad  valorem  equivalent.  The  computations  made  by  the 
Treasury  Department  are  based  on  the  values  given  on  the  foreign 
exporters'  invoices,  which,  as  above  stated,  are  not  the  true  value  of 
the  goods  abroad. 

Importations  of  lithographic  prints  (exclusive  of  tho5=e  articles, 
very  large  in  numbvT,  which  were  classified  as  "  manufactures  of 
paper")  amounted  in  the  vear  1800  to  $700,475;  in  the  year  1007  tu 
$3,908,542;  in  1908,  the  last  fiscal  year  ending  in  July,  to  $4,011,10-2. 
There  were  several  million  dollars  addition?)l  to  that  not  includt?<l 
under  paragraph  400.  Approximately  $7,000,000  worth  of  paper 
was  imported  in  the  last  twelve  months. 

You  will  notice  that  we  do  not  give  the  importations  prior  to  1809. 
and  regret  that  we  can  not  do  so,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  arti- 
cles in  the  paper  schedule,  including  lithographs,  parchment  papers, 
etc.,  were  combined  in  one  item  in  previous  reports  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  These  importations  were  not  segregated  until  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1809. 

Based  on  the  figures  furnished  by  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
specific  duty  transferred  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  (computed  on  the  er- 
roneous values  given  in  the  invoices)  amounted  to  0.1923  per  cent. 

To  illustrate :  In  certain  articles,  such  as  cigar  bands,  the  European 
manufacturers  have  taken  the  largest  part  of  the  market  out  of  our 
hands,  and  a  number  of  American  manufacturers  have  been  obli^l 
to  import  the  articles  instead  of  doing  the  work  in  this  country,  owing 
to  the  lower  cost  of  production  abroad. 

We  give  figures  showing  what  the  percentage  of  wages,  paper, 
materials,  etc.,  is  to  entire  cost  of  production,  as  also  the  duty  we 
have  to  pay  under  the  present  tariff  law. 

I  ! 

of  total  cost    "°„VA^t 
,   ofproduc-  .      ^J^^ 


WnK»^    .. _ 

Paper,  H I irf -ice-coated 

Matcr'i'.s 

Insura'icc,  rent,  and  power.. 

Color 

nron7«»  and  metal  leaf 

Superiiit^Midence.... 


The  vearly  value  of  the  j^rodnct  of  the  industrv  in  the  United 
States  i's  noteless  than  $25,000,000. 

Computed  on  the  official  stati^tic^^  of  importations  published  By  the 
Treasury  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1007  the  specific  and  ad 
valorem  duties  were  equal  to  0.10i>3  per  cent.  The  wages  in 
the  United  States  equaling  41  per  rout  of  the  cost  of  production 
stated  at  $17,500,000  would  amoun*  to  *7.175,000,  while  the  wages 
paid  in  Germany  would  amount  to  $1,703,750,  showing  increased 
wages  paid  in  the  United  States  of  $r>.*^81.'250  on  a  production  at  co^ 
of  $17,500,000,  which  shows  that  the  specific  rate  in  the  present  tariff 
laws,  which  only  produced  0.102.^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  does  not  pro- 
tect tho  workingman  in  the  United  Stnto^. 
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That  we  are  losing  business  under  the  present  tariff  at  a  rapid  rate 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  depression  in  business  in  1908  the. 
production  in  the  United  States  has  decreased  about  25  per  cent,  while 
the  imports  during  the  same  period  have  increased  nearly  30  per  cent, 
thus  depriving  our  workmen  of  employment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  total  production  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  About  $-25,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  h<^w  ninch  do  the  imports  amount  to? 

!Mr.  Meyercord.  About  $7,000,000,  which  after  the  duty  is  paid  and 
the  cost  of  marketing,  which  is  very  large,  makes  it  run  to  $11,000,000 
or  $12,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  the  amount  of  importations. 

Mr.  ilEYERCORD.  About  $7,000,000. 

IMr.  Underwood.  What  do  the  exports  amount  to? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  I  have  not  those  figures,  but  I  do  not  believe  they 
amount  to  more  than  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  'RHiere  do  you  ?end  the  foreign  shipments  to? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Where  do  wc  export  to? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Largely  to  Mexico,  Canada,  and  Cuba;  just  6ur 
close  markets. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  coine  in  competition  in  those  countries 
with  this  class  of  paper  made  in  this  country,  or  is  it  paper  shipped 
from  abroad? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Largely  paper  shipped  from  abroad. 

The  Chairajan.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Underwood,  that  you  permit 
the  witness  to  finish  his  statement,  as  there  is  a  larger  number  of  peo- 
ple to  be  heard  to-day  than  j^esterday. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Very  well;  that  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  me. 
I  thought  he  had  finished  his  statement. 

Mr.  jIeyercord.  It  is  deemed  wise  to  separate  decalcomania,  and 
give  it  a  separate  schedule  entirely.  The  Hon.  J.  B.  Reynolds, 
Assistant  St^cretary  of  the  Treasury,  suggested  this  be  done;  also 
mimerous  customs  officers  deem  it  necessary.  And,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  decalcomania  is  a  separate  article  of  commerce,  bought  and  sold, 
and  has  a  difTercnt  use  than  lithographs,  and,  further,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  industry  represents  several  millions  a  year  in  sales,  it  is 
important  enough  to  be  separately  classified.  There  are  a  number  of 
factories  that  manufacture  decalcomania  in  this  country. 

Decalcomania  is  a  transfer  picture  printed  either  on  simplex  or 
duplex  paper.  Duplex  is  a  heavy  type  of  single  paper  and  when 
stripped  it  becomes  simplex.  Tt  is  transferred  from  this  paper  to 
furniture,  machinery,  pottery,  glass,  and  the  like,  and  consists  of 
three  distinct  types  for  the  purpose  of  customs  classification- 
Ceramic  prints  are  all  printed  on  duplex  paper,  but  can  be  turned 
into  simplex  by  stripping  the  tissu»»  from  the  heavier  backing  paper, 
and  hence  when  in  tissue-]>apor  form  would  weigh  very  little,  only 
20  to  28  pounds  ])er  thon.-and  slieets.  Oramic  decalcomania  is  used 
^or  decorating  china  and  glassware,  and  is  composed  of  metallic 
colors,  which  metallic  colors  are  almost  entirely  imported,  and  now 
pay  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  tarifl'.  Duplex  paper  never  has  been  made 
m  this  country,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  it  in  this 
country,  and  pays  85  per  cent  ad  valorem.     Tt  was  originally  classified 
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under  the  Dingley  law  under  paragraph  403  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
but  advanced  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  a  result  of  a  court  deci- 
sion, and  classified  under  paragraph  407,  as  a  manufacture  of  paper. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  metal  leaf  used  is  aluminum  leaf,  and 
at  6  cents  per  hundred  leaves,  the  tariff  is  eauivalent  to  70  per  cent 
on  the  value,  and  as  metal  leaf  represents  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  the  article,  and  as  it  weighs  practically  nothing,  the  duty  i> 
placed  at  70  cents  per  pound. 

The  other  than  ceramic  decalcomania  transfers  prints  can  not  W 
successfully  shipped  as  tissue  stock,  hence  there  is  no  need  of  men- 
tioning the  word  simplex  or  duplex  in  connection  with  same. 

The  brief  is  signed  by  Robert  M.  Donaldson,  Horace  Reed,  and 
myself. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  domestic  production  under 
paragraph  400  was  in  1005,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year? 

Mr.  Meyercori).  About  $25,000,000,  lithographs  of  all  kinds. 

The  CiiAiR^iAN.  The  importations  last  vear  were  $3,930,0(K>  - 
about  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  Meyercorh.  I  find  that  I  have  skipped  a  number  of  vears,  but 
the  importations  were  $:^,908,000  in  1907  and  $4,911,000  in  1908. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  that  is  ustnl  by  the  manufai- 
turers? 

Mr.  MEYERajRi).  The  manufacturers  and  jobbers  c(ms\ime  pnu 
tically  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  1  do  not  care  about  the  jobbers.  I  want  to  find 
out  about  the  manufacturers,  what  proportion  of  this  product  tbey 
consume. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  I  venture  to  say  that  they  consume  90  per  eent 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  general  heavv  increase  you  proi)<»>«* 
would  necessitate  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff  duties  to  t!ie  manufac- 
turers who  use  the  same  article,  providing  they  have  not  any  more 
than  a  sufficient  protection  now  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  This  is  a  widespread  industry.  There  is  a  multi- 
tude of  small  consumers:  about  850  factories. 

The  Chairman.  They  sell  wholesale.  Take  the  crockery  peopl**. 
We  have  already  heard  some  rumbles  from  them  on  what  t^ey  have 
to  pay  now. 

Mr.  Mei-ercokd.  Yes,  sir.  They  receive  a  protection  of  30  per  cent 
on  color  and  35  per  cent  on  paper,  and  there  is  a  very  large  difftT- 
ential  against  us — of  nearly  20  per  cent.  We  have  to  pay  a  premiiii" 
to  do  business  in  our  own  country. 

The  Chairman.  The  crockery  i»eople  receive  ()0  per  cent  proloi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  say  that  they  do  not  receive  over  30  j^er  cent 
on  an  honest  valuation? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  That  is  up  to  them:  I  am  not  knocking  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  only  telling  you  what  they  claim.  I  am  ii^'t 
a  crockery  man.  You  hav(»  not  considered  the  effect  on  the  otIuT 
industries  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  It  would  be  very  small.  Mr.  Chainnan;  and,  f'H- 
thermore,  it  is  a  luxury;  and  if  the  manufacturer,  for  instance,  ^vhft 
pays 
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The  Chairman  (interiHipting).  The  maiuifaeture  of  crockery  is 
hardly  a  luxury. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  That  is  a  different  article.  I  am  talking  about  the 
lithographic  label  used  for  advertising.  He  can  use  other  means, 
but  if  he  desires  a  lithographic  label  he  can^dopt  it  as  a  matter  of 
pride,  as  representative  of  a  higher  class  of  stuff  that  he  has  put  out 
as  an  advertisement. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  your  prices  of  labor? 
Mr.  Meyercord.  From  statistics  in  signed  letters  from  manufac- 
turers abroad,  givii^  the  rate  they  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Please  file  them  with  the  committee. 
Mr.  Meyercord.  I  have  some  copies  and  some  originals.    I  will 
file  the  originals  with  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  print  the  copies  in  the  hearing  and  have 
the  orimnals  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SIeyercord.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  national  industry.  For  instance, 
out  in  Indiana  we  have  a  good  many  manufacturers.  We  have  three 
or  four  in  Indianapolis.  We  have  some  Down  East — in  New  England. 
St.  Louis  is  very  well  represented.  The  State  of  Missouri  has  15  or 
20  factories,  and  there  are  manufacturers  down  in  Texas,  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  in  Georgia,  and  in  Louisiana.  They  are  scattered  from  ocean 
to  ocean. 

The  Chairman.  The  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  get  some 
profit  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Meyercx)rd.  You  must  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
is  a  large  part  of  this  business  that  is  original  orders,  quick  delivery, 
duplicates,  with  only  six  months'  time  given.  It  is  the  duplicate  busi- 
ness, or  the  staple  end  of  the  game,  that  the  imi)orter  is  now  getting 
the  better  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  get  more  than  that  or  the  amount  of  the 
American  production  would  not  be  so  large. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  The  domestic  production  has  decreased  and  im- 
ports have  increased  1,000  per  cent  under  the  Dingley  law. 

The  Chairman.  The  increase  is  taken  from  the  figures  you  have 
quoted? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  There  is  a  large  increase? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Wages  are  41  per  cent  of  the  total.  We  require  as 
a  differential  to  protect  us  31  per  cent  simply  on  the  labor,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  labor.  On  the  material  the  average  dutv  is 
about  40  per  cent,  on  the  raw  product  that  enters  into  our  product, 
and  as  the  average  duty  is  about  40  per  cent  on  the  material  or  50  per 
cent  of  the  totafcost  of  the  product,  we  are  practically  rcquirea  to 
pay  an  average  of  50  per  cent  to  be  on  a  free-trade  basis  in  our  own 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Please  file  a  statement  of  the  principal  materials 
you  use,  the  percentage  compared  with  the  whole  amount  used — ^by 
dollars,  not  by  quantity. 
Mr.  Meyercx)rd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  different  classes  of  material. 
Mr.  Mbybroord.  We  have  that  all  figiired  out  now. 
Mr.  BouTBLL.  How  much  of  this  entire  production  consists  of  the 
illuminated  pastal  cards,  Christmas  cards,  Easter  cards,  etc.  ? 
Mr.  Meyercord.  Of  the  imports,  approximately  $2,000,000. 
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Mr.  BouTEiii.  How  much  is  the  domestic  production  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Not  one-quarter  of  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  was  because  wher- 
ever I  see  these  ilhuninated  postal  cards  they  say,  "  Made  in  Munich  ■* 
or  "  Made  in  Nuremberg." 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  product  that  is  only  paying 
about  14  per  cent.  I  will  illustrate  to  you  how  that  is  arrived  at  For 
instance :  The  German  manufacturer  gets  the  French,  American,  or 
English  lithograph,  and  he  makes  40  copies  as  a  series  of  views.  He 
puts  the  German  lettering  on  there  and  sells  those  cards.  He  gives 
those  plates  a  slight  alteration,  and  that  enables  him  to  take  those 
cards  and  send  a  limited  quantity  outside  of  the  American  market 
He  can  make  those  cards  at  one-quarter  what  we  have  to  pay  in  this 
country ;  and  that  is  where  the  erroneous  valuation  of  import  invoices 
comes  in. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  where  a  man  in  Mu- 
nich makes  a  lar^e  series  of  postal  cards — views  of  Pittsburg,  Chi- 
cago, and  other  cities — how  does  he  get  his  photographs?  Do  they 
pay  any  duty  on  entering  Germany  ? 

Mr.  aIeyercord.  No  ;  he  can  enter  them  by  saying  that  they  are 
for  foreign  work. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  the  German  can 
get  all  the  material  for  making  the  postal  cards  into  Germany  five? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  admitted  for  export  work  free. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  they  send  the  postal  cards  back  and  we  pay  the 
full  duty  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  can  collect  here  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  a 
fair  valuation  of  those  goods,  would  the  protection  under  the  present 
law  be  somewhere  near  adequate  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not.  There  is  11  per  cent 
differential  right  on  the  wages  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer 
at  this  moment. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  on  a  fair  valuation. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  You  can  really  say  it  is  a  fair  valuation  on  the 
cost  of  printing. 

The  CHAiRiAfAN.  Suppose  the  valuation  was  fixed  at  the  wholesale 
price  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  That  is  a  peculiar  situation  in  the  industry.  A 
man  can  use  these  plates  that  he  has  on  stone  and  print  up  a  job  for 
one-quarter  of  what  they  can  be  made  for  across  the  street  even  in 
Germany,  just  because  he  has  already  received  pay  from  another 
customer.  The  plate  is  the  pattern,  and  if  a  man  has  the  pattern 
he  can  go  ahead  and  make  up  the  cards  for  almost  nothing,  but  if  he 
has  to  make  the  pattern  then  he  has  an  awful  job  before  him. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  same  with  all  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  The  plate  is  what  brings  the  valuation  erroneously 
so  very  low,  and  even  at  the  specific  duty  paid  there  is  only  19  per 
cent  protection  under  the  Dingley  law.  The  hearings  on  the  Dinjrley 
law  would  indicate  that  this  product  was  to  get  more  than  twice  that. 
That  was  the  intent,  but  the  importers  were  so  much  better  posted 
that  the  schedule  was  made  to  suit  them,  and  the  thing  has  worked 
out  until  the  American  manufacturer  receives  only  about  19  per  cent 
protection. 
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The  Chaibman.  The  statistics  seem  to  show,  aside  from  the  postal- 
card  business,  which  you  say  is  about  $2,000,000,  that,  you  have  not 
been  driven  entirely  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  But  you  must  understand  that  there  are  photo- 
graph postals  and  various  other  processes.  On  American  lithog- 
raphy, which  is  far  more  costly,  he  gets  the  same  production  that 
the  other  fellow  gets.  The  consequence  is  that  the  postal-card  indus- 
try, and  that  class  of  colored  stuff  is  all  German  make,  the  cheaper 
grades  block  work.  The  photo-colored  work  is  probably  all  done  by 
the  other  process  of  manufacture,  which  produces  the  pictorial  work 
of  this  country.  The  lithographer  requires  12  per  cent  more  to  pro- 
tect him  or  to  put  him  on  an  equality  in  his  own  market. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  used  by  the  manufacturers,  the  high- 
class  work  or  the  low-class  work? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  That  depends  on  the  taste  of  the  fellow. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  high-class  work  is  used  by  the 
manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  They  buy  the  best. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  all  that  is  used  by  the  manufacturers  is  the 
high-class  work? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Usually.  It  depends  on  whether  the  manufac- 
turer is  selling  high-class  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  all? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  there  anything  in  the  quality  of  the  imported 
article  that  gives  it  an  advantage  over  your  article? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  No,  sir.  There  are  manufacturers  in  this  country 
who  make  the  finest  there  is  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  no  superiority  in  point  of  work  or  qual- 
ity in  the  imported  article? 

"Mr.  Meyercord.  No,  sir;  except  in  the  ability  of  the  American 
salesman  to  probably  induce  the  manufacturers  to  buy  the  foreign 
article  so  that  he  can  set  in  on  the  deal. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  there  any  manufacturers  or  consumers  in 
this  country  who  buy  the  foreign  article  because  it  is  made  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
salesman  of  the  importer  to  convince  him  that  it  is  better. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  want  the  tariff  high  enough  so  as  to  practi- 
cally compel  them  to  buy  American  goods? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Give  us  free  trade  in  our  own  home  market.  That 
is  all  we  want  and  we  will  lick  him. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  you  had  the  increase  in  the  schedule  of  tariff 
you  ask  for  it  would  probably  prohibit  the  importation  of  any  foreign 
product,  would  it? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  We  want  free  trade  in  our  home  market;  that  is 
all  we  want.    1  am  a  free  trader  above  the  51  per  cent  basis. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  say  that  the  importer  of  the  foreign  product 
in  this  market  has  actually  the  same  footing  as  you  under  existing 
conditions? 

Mr.  MsrERCORD.  He  has  a  better  footing  by  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  that,  you  control 
about  85  per  cent  of  all  the  product? 
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Mr.  M£Y£RcoRD.  No,  sir.  Of  colored  work  about  50  per  cent.  There 
is  a  great  amount  of  work  that  is  not  produced  abroad,  the  letter- 
'  heading^  work. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  total  amount  of  the  production  in  1905  was 
$25,000,000. 

Mr.  M£r£RcoRD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  total  importations  were  about 
$4,000,000.  So  it  seems  from  your  statement  that  you  have  almost 
a  monopoly  of  the  market  and  that  you  are  not  jit  such  a  disad- 
vantage? 

Mr.  MEYERtx)RD.  That  is  one  way  of  looking  at  it  That  is  the 
European  value.  You  must  take  the  American  market  price.  Lasi 
year  it  was  $7,000,000. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  stated  that  the  importations  under  the 
Dingley  tariff  law  had  increased  1,000  per  cent. 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  the  domestic  production  increased  1,000  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Mbi-eroord.  It  has  stood  still  practically. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  there  not  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
issue  of  these  prints  during  the  last  several  years? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  In  the  twelve  years  American  lithography  has 
advanced  possibly  20  per  cent,  and  the  imported  products  1,000  per 
cent  in  the  same  time  under  the  Dingley  law. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  At  the  time  that  the  Dingley  law  was  enacted 
the  importations  were  of  necessity  very  small? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Because  we  had  reasonable  protection.  We  had 
larger  protection  under  the  Wilson-Gorman  Act. 

Mr.  Cri^;mpacker.  The  rates  were  higher  under  the  Wilson-Grorman 
Act  than  under  the  Dingley  law  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sin 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Paragraph  400  is  manifestly  a  very  complicated 
one? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  twelve  years! 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  presume  all  of  its  provisions  have  been  applied 
and  interpreted  so  that  there  is  practically  no  uncertainty  about  it 
now  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  decisions  have. been  made  covering  prac- 
tically every  provision  ? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  although  the  decisions  may  not  be  satisfac- 
tory to  you  the  questions  have  been  settled? 

Mr.  Meyercord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  if  the  changes  you  suggest  should  be  made 
it  would  open  up  a  new  field  of  controversy  wnich  would  probably 
take  ten  years  to  settle? 

Mr.  MEYERCORD.  No,  sir.  We  have  gotten  it  to  a  point  where  all 
questions  will  rest  on  just  about  three  general  propositions. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  Congress  decided  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  tariff,  to  simplv  increase  the  rates  provided  in  the 
Dingley  law  than  to  enact  a  lot  of  new  provisions? 
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Mr.  Mevercord.  They  are  not  new  provisions.  There  are  very  few 
changes,  and  if  you  submit  this  suggested  amendment  to  the  law  di- 
vision of  the  customs  bureau  I  venture  to  say  that  they  will  report 
that  every  suggestion  that  we  have  made  tends  to  clarify  the  at- 
mosphere on  paragraph  400. 

Air.  Crumpacker.  1  have  no  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  49  names  of  gentlemen  on  the  list  to  be 
heard  to-day.  Mr.  Meyercord  has  presented  his  case  very  fully  and 
given  facts  very  fully  covering  the  whole  case,  and  I  want  to  know  if 
you  gentlemen  can  not  select  one  or  two  others  of  the  delegation  to 
make  the  oral  argument  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Meyercord  has  said 
and  then  content  yourselves  with  filing  briefs  as  to  the  balance? 

Mr.  Blaney.  I  was  going  to  say,  with  the  idea  of  saving  your  time 
and  the  committee's  time,  that  I  have  made  some  suggested  changes 
in  a  brief  which  I  will  file  with  the  committee  so  as  to  save  your  time, 
and  my  remarks  will  not  exceed  five  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  The  difficulty  is  that  you  will  talk  for  ten  minutes 
and  then  the  committee  will  ask  you  questions  for  an  hour  on  some- 
thing that  is  in  your  brief. 

Mr.  Blaney.  I  will  not  read  my  brief,  but  I  will  submit  it  and  it 
can  be  taken  up  at  the  leisure  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  give  you  five  minutes  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FBANK  J.  BLANET,  BEPBESENTINO  THE 
FORBES  LITHOGBAPH  MANTJFACTUBIlSrO  COMPANY,  BOSTON, 
MASS. 

Mr.  Blaney.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  Forbes  Lithograph  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  a  large  concern.  It  is  not  a  member  of  the  National 
Association,  as  is  Mr.  Meyercord^  but  we  indorse  in  every  particular 
the  brief  he  has  submitted,  with  a  few  minor  changes  which  we 
believe  would  be  clearer. 

This  work  is  not  used  very  largely  in  the  imported  products.  Our 
work  is  used  as  advertising.  It  is  not  work  where  if  there  w^ere  a 
little  increase  in  the  price  it  would  make  any  material  difference  to 
the  manufacturer  in  the  cost  of  his  product,  and  if  the  statement 
shall  be  made  that  the  imported  product  is  brought  into  this  countiy 
because  the  American  lithographer  can  not  produce  it  as  good  as  it 
is  done  abroad,  I  will  submit  these  samples  [exhibiting  samples]  of 
our  commercial  work  in  contradiction. 

We  ask  most  earnestly  that  in  making  this  law  the  old  paragraph 
400  shall  be  ignored  entirely,  so  far  as  its  present  provisions  are  con- 
cerned, since  they  are  so  radically  wrong.  For  instance,  under  the 
present  provision  a  show  card,  16  bv  24,  on  paper  eight  one-thou- 
sandths of  1  inch  in  thickness,  should  bear  a  certain  rate.  If  you 
fo  up  to  just  10  pounds  more  on  the  same  size  sheet  you  get  a  still 
iffwent  rate,  a  rate  of  8  cents  a  pound.  If  you  go  still  further  to 
16  by  26,  thereby  having  a  square-inch  area  of  over  four  himdred, 
you  will  get  another  different  rate.  It  applies  from  a  specific  rate 
of  20  cents  on  paper  not  exceeding  eight  one-thousandths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  to  an  ad  valorem  rate,  and  it  has  been  practically  im- 
possible to  get  a  fair  valuation  on  the  importations  while  the  ad 
valorem  rate  remains,  and  the  briefs  that  have  been  submitted  by 
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Mr.  Meyereord  and  the  one  I  shall  file  with  you  seek  to  make  it  .->o 
clear  that  there  will  be  no  question  si>  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
custom  officials. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  import  all  your  material  ? 

Mr.  Blaney.  We  import  a  large  amount  of  inks.  The  paper  we 
buy  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  do  you  import? 

Mr.  Blaney.  We  import  all  the  inks  and  metal  leaf  that  are  used 
in  printing. 

This  is  a  very  widespread  industry.  There  are  350  establishments, 
and  the  competition  would  keep  down  an}'^  arbitrary  advance  in  price 
to  the  manufacturers.  There  is  no  trust  in  the  business,  and  all  we 
ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  sufficient  protection  that  will  cover  the  differ- 
ence between  the  wages  paid  abroad  and  the  wages  paid  in  this  coun- 
try, plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Blaney  follows : 

[In  re  paraprapli  400,  tariff  of  1S97,  lithojrrnpblc  prints,  etc.] 

BBIEF     SUBMITTLD     BY     THE     FOUnES     LITHOflUAJ'II      MANrFACTURING     VOMPAXT.     BT 
FRVNK    J.    BLANhV,    DIRKCTOR.    I'KRMANENT    ADURKSS.    BOSTON,    MASS. 

To  Hon.  Skrkn'O  K.  I'ayxk, 

Chairman  Way^  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  Forbes  Lithograph  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Boston,  littaog- 
raphers,  established  at  that  point,  respectfully  present  the  following  recom- 
mendntions  a?  an  auiondniont  to  tlu*  sd'odiilo  profioswl  on  lithographic  in.Hteria] 
(paragnii>h  4()0)  by  tho  tariff  otjuniiittiv  of  tbp  National  Association  of  Em- 
ploying Lithographers. 

We  ask  that  section  400  of  the  1897  tariff  be  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

Proposed  amend  mm  t  to  paragraph  .'lOO. 

Lithographic  prints  from  stone,  zinc,  alnnilnuni.  or  other  material,  bound  or 
unbound  (except  cigar  labels,  flaps,  bands,  or  otl»or  small  labels),  not  elsewhere 
8pecifie<l,  or  any  article  made  up  in  chief  value  of  lithographic  prints: 

Per 
pound. 
On  paper  or  other  material  not  oxieeding  ten  onothousandths  inch  in 

thickness $0.90 

If  embossed  or  die  cut .33 

If  l)oth  embossed  and  die  cut .30 

Exceeding  ten  one-thousandths  inch  and  not  exceeding  twenty  one-thou- 
sandths inch  in  thickness .25 

If  embossed  or  die  cut .  27 

If  both  embossed  and  die  cut .29 

On  cardboard  or  oilier  material  excei'dine  twenty  one-thousandths  Inch 

In   thickness .15 

If  embossed  or  die  cut .16 

If  both  embossed  and  die  cut .17 

Lithographic  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  lettered  or  blank,  printed  from  stone, 

zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material : 

Per 
pound. 

Labels  and  flaps,  exceeding  10  square  inches,  if  printed  in  less  than  8 
colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  3  colors),  but  not  Including 
metal-leaf  printing 10.30 

Small  labels  and  bands,  less  than  10  square  inches,  i)rlnted  in  less  than  8 
colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  3  colors),  but  not  including 
metal-leaf  printing .60 

Isabels  or  flaps,  exceeding  10  square  Inches,  printed  in  8  or  more  colors 
(bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  3  colors),  but  not  hiduding  metal- 
leaf  printing .40 
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Per 
Pound. 
Small  labels  and  bands,  less  than  10  square  inches,  printed  in  8  or  more 

colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  3  colors),  but  not  including 

metal-leaf  printing $0. 80 

Labels  and  flaps,  exceeding  10  square  inches,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part 

in  metal  leaf  and  not  over  5  additional  printings .50 

LAbels  and  flaps,  exceeding  10  square  inches,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part 

In  metal  leaf  and  over  5  addittonfl  printings .75 

Small  labels  and  bands,  less  than  10  square  inches,  printed  in  whole  or  in 

part  in  metal  leaf  and  not  over  5  additional  printings 1.00 

Small  labels  and  bands,  less  than  10  square  inches,  printed  in  whole  or  in 

part  in  metal  leaf  and  over  5  additional  printings 1.50 

For  any  embossed  label,  flap,  or  band  add .10 

The  Masons  for  our  dissenting  from  the  recommendations  of  the  tariff  com- 
mittee referred  to  are  as  follows: 

On  the  item  of  "  Paper  or  other  material "  they  recommend  eight  one-thou- 
sandths inch  in  thicltness  as  the  dividing  point.  This  is  not  a  logical  point  at 
which  to  malce  the  difference  in  thiclsness,  for  the  reason  that  the  same  class 
of  material — ^that  is,  hangers,  calendars,  etc. — are  printed  on  paper  60,  70,  80, 
90,  and  100  ix)unds  to  the  ream  of  500  sheets,  size  22  by  28.  The  tariff  com- 
mittee of  the  employers'  association  tooli  this  arbitrary  division  from  the  tariff 
now  in  force,  and  this  is  entirely  wrong,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
facts :  „ 

For  an  importation  of  100,000  show  cards  or  hangers,  size  16  by  24,  litho- 
graphed on  sto(!k  eight  one- thousandths  inch  in  thickness,  which  is  88  pounds 
to  the  ream  of  500  sheets,  basis  22  by  28,  the  weight  on  the  shipment  would 
be  11,000  pounds,  and  at  the  rate  recommended  by  the  committee — 30  cents 
per  pound — the  duty  on  the  Importation  would  be  $3,300,  whereas  if  stock 
nine  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  were  used,  weighing  100  pounds 
to  the  ream  of  500  sheets,  size  22  by  28,  It  would  then  pass  to  the  rate  sug- 
gested by  the  committee — of  20  cents  per  pound — thus  making  the  weight  of  the 
shipment  of  100,000  hangers,  16  by  24,  12,400  pounds;  and  at  the  20-cent  per 
pound  rate  specified  by  the  committee  for  this  thickness  it  would  make  the 
revenue  $2,480,  as  against  $3,300  on  the  lighter  stock,  thus  saving  the  importer 
$820  duty  for  a  show  card  made  on  a  thicker  stock,  which  would  be  more 
desirable  for  his  puri>ose,  and  the  increase  he  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
Increase  In  cost  of  stock,  owing  to  heavier  weight,  would  be  at  the  rate  of  6 
cents  per  pound — $84 — ^and  the  increased  freight  would  not  be  over  $6,  so  that 
the  Increase  in  the  cost  on  account  of  the  heavier  stock  would  not  exceed  $90, 
which  would  thus  give  a  net  saving  of  $730  by  reason  of  having  the  hangers 
on  a  heavier  stock;  and  this,  of  course,  would  be  a  corresponding  loss  to  the 
Government  on  revenues. 

The  division  we  hnve  suggested  is  ten  one-thousandths  of  an  Inch,  and  instead 
of  dropping  from  30  to  20  cents  per  pound  (as  suggested  by  the  tariff  com- 
mittee referred  to)  we  recommend  the  rate  we  have  named  above,  25  cents 
per  pound,  which  is  a  drop  of  5  cents,  owing  to  the  increased  thickness. 

In  connection  with  the  Item  under  the  heading  of  "Lithographed  labels, 
flaps,  and  bands,"  we  take  occasion  to  include  small  labels  not  exceeding  10 
square  inches,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  same  policy  which  properly 
prevails  in  providing  a  suitable  rate  per  pound  on  cigar  bands,  owing  to  the 
small  size  and  the  large  number  to  a  pound,  should  dictate  that  any  label, 
no  matter  for  what  puriK)se  it  may  be  used,  should  receive  the  same  protection 
as  the  cigar  band.  In  explanation  of  this  and  to  illustrate  our  contention  we 
attach  hereto  a  sheet  marked  "A,"  on  which  we  pasted  impressions  of  dies 
used  on  labels  for  perfumery  bottles  and  other  small  articles,  to  show  size  to 
which  labels  are  cut.  On  the  same  sheet  we  have  attached  cigar  bands,  show- 
ing that  the  cigar  band  is  in  many  cases  larger  than  the  small  labels  used  for 
perfumery  and  other  articles.  Owing  to  the  Inadequate  protection  afforded  the 
American  lithographers  on  these  small  labels,  a  large  quantity  are  imported, 
and  foreign  houses  dealing  almost  exclusively  in  this  branch  of  bsuiness  main- 
tain agencies  here.  On  100,000  labels,  size  2i  by  4,  the  weight  would  be  185 
pounds  If  printed  on  stock  basis  50  pounds  to  the  ream  of  500  sheets,  size  22  by 
28— and  this  is  the  heavlest-wolpht  paper  that  Is  used  for  this  purpose — ^and 
in  many  cases  a  lighter  pai)er  is  used.  One  hundred  thousand  such  labels 
made  in  America,  if  in  10  printings  of  a  grade  usually  used  for  this  woi*, 
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would  be  sold  at  approximately  $3.50  per  thousand,  or  $350  for  the  100,000, 
whereas  at  the  rate  of  wages  shown  to  prevail  abroad,  as  given  In  detail  by 
the  tariff  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Lithographers,  even  the 
rate  of  tariff  suggested  by  them  would  not  represent  the  full  difference  between 
the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad. 

With  the  changes  suggested  above,  we  heartily  Indorse  the  recommendations 
of  the  tariff  committee  referred  to,  but  believe  in  incorporating  the  followhig 
clause  as  a  section  under  this  heading  of  "  Lithographic  imports : " 

"  Lithographs  cased  with  other  product :  No  box,  case,  or  other  package 
containing  any  importation  to  this  country,  not  included  in  this  paragraph, 
shall  contain  any  lithographic  prints  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other 
material,  or  other  items  or  goods  listed  in  this  section." 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  prevent  foreign  importers  or  manufactures  from 
including  1,  2,  3,  or  other  small  number  of  show  cards  or  other  lithographed  or 
advertising  matter  in  the  cases  or  pacl^ages  containing  the  product  they  are 
sending  to  this  country  to  sell.  As  foreign  importations  of  certalir  goods 
amount  In  the  aggregate  to  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  inclusion  of  show  cards, 
lithographs,  etc.,  in  the  case  or  paclsage  containing  the  commodity  not  only 
is  a  source  of  loss  to  the  lithographic  industry  of  the  United  States,  bat  also 
is  a  very  large  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  the  above  paragraph, 
if  adopted,  would  cause  the  Importer  to  bring  his  lithographed  or  other  adver- 
tising matter  into  the  country  in  separate  cases,  thus  causing  a  duty  to  be 
levied  on  same,  with  a  corresponding  amount  of  revenue  to  the  Government. 


^    H  ^^ 


• 


(Submitted  by  The  Forbes  Lithograph  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass., 
to  show  that  small  labels  for  any  purpose  should  have  same  pound  rate  as 
cigar  bands,  on  acount  of  size.) 
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Legend, 

We  recommend  that  the  following  be  Incorporated  into  the  new  law : 
Each  and  every  label,  band,  wrapper,  ^how  card,  or  other  lithographic  print 
from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material,  shall  bear  on  the  face  of  same, 

printed  in  legible  letters  in  English,  the  legend  "  Printed  in ,"  the  name 

of  the  country  of  origin  to  follow  the  words  "  Printed  in." 

Maximum  and  minimum. 

Should  the  committee  in  its  wisdom  incorporate  the  principle  of  the  "  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  tariff,"  we  earnestly  pray  that  the  foregoing  rates  shall  be 
adopted  as  the  minimum  rates,  and  that  the  maximum  rates  shall  be  20  per 
cent  in  excess  thereof  on  each  and  every  item. 

Lithographic  industry  in  the  United  States, 

We  have  refrained  from  entering  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  matter,  believing  same  to  be  covered  by  the  brief  submitted  by  the  tariff 
committee  referred  to,  and  would  only  add  as  a  conclusion  that  the  litho- 
graphic Industry  opens  up  a  very  large  opportunity  for  American  art,  inasmuch 
as  the  different  establishments  are  constantly  buying  the  works  of  many  noted 
artists  in  this  country,  and  the  young^  artists  especially  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  dependent  upon  the  trade  for  their  support  and  encouragement. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Forbes  Lithograph  MANrrrAcruRiNG  Ck)., 
By  Frank  J.  Blaney, 

A  Director  of  the  Company, 

STATEUENT  OF  MB.  OTTO  PALM,  NEW  YOBK,  IT.  T. 

Mr.  Palm.  If  the  committee  will  permit,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  in  reply  to  the  arguments  or  statements  that  were  made  by  Mr. 
Meyercord  on  decalcomanias.  Of  course,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  on 
our  part  to  occupy  the  attention  of  this  committee  on  such  a  small 
matter. 

Decalcomania  is  a  very  small  item  going  into  the  lithograph  para- 
graph. Decalcomania  is  not  an  article  that  is  used  indiscriminately 
as  other  lithographic  prints  are,  because  a  lithographic  print  when  it 
comes  to  this  country  is  simply  sold  as  a  lithographic  print,  as  a 
postal  card,  visiting  card,  New  Year's  card,  Christmas  card,  or  chromos 
or  calendars.  Decalcomania  is  something  entirely  different.  Decal- 
comania as  it  is  imported  or  made  here  is  not  perfect  in  itself ;  it  is 
simply  an  article  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  other  articles, 
without  which  decalcomania  is  of  no  use  whatever.  For  instance, 
the  pottery  industry  in  the  United  States  consumes  about  one-half  ot 
the  decalcomania.  isTow,  if  you  want  to  foster  the  industry  of  pottery, 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  decalcomania  into  this  country  and  manu- 
facture it  here  as  low  as  possible  in  order  to  compete  with  the 
pottery  that  is  imported  from  foreign  countries.  Of  course  pottery  is 
not  the  only  item  on  which  the  decalcomania  is  used.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  items  on  which  it  is  used,  but  the  pottery  industry  is 
particularly  interested  in  this  provision.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
1  think  we  all  agree  that  we  are  satisfied  to  let  the  duty  on  decal- 
comania remain  as  it  is  now.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  reduction  or  any 
increase. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Please  explain  how  you  use  it  in  pottery  ? 
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Mr.  Palm.  Here  is  a  lithograph  that  is  printed  on  decalcomania 
paper,  or,  in  other  words,  transferring  paper.  [Exhibiting.]  Cer- 
tain colors  are  printed  on  this  transfer  paper.  The  paper  is  then  sold 
to  the  potters  and  they  transfer  the  colors  from  the  transfer  paper 
to  the  different  articles  of  pottery  requiring  decoration.  These  colors 
are  then  transferred  from  the  paper  to  the  pottery  and  the  pottery  is 
then  fired  once  more.  Without  the  decalcomania  the  pottery  industry 
in  America  could  not  exist  to-day. 

The  CjiAiRMAN.  It  would  have  to  be  done  by  hand? 

Mr.  Palm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  specimen  there  where  it  has  been 
transferred? 

Mr.  Palm.  There  is  the  material  right  on  the  pottery.  [Exhibit- 
ing.!    That  is  transferred. 

We  contend  that  the  pottei  in  America  can  not  exist  without  de- 
calcomania. He  must  have  decalcomania,  otherwise  he  is  not  in  it 
If  you  want  to  foster  and  help  the  pottery  industry  of  America,  this 
committee  should  put  decalcomania  on  the  free  list  instead  of  increas- 
ing the  duty,  although  we  do  not  ask  that.  We  are  satisfied  as  it  is 
to-day. 

The  imports  of  decalcomania  into  this  country  do  not  exceed  $400,- 
000.  It  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  statements 
that  have  been  made.  It  is  like  Colonel  Sellers's  "  There  are  millions 
in  it."  Decalcomania  is  a  little  item,  and  the  potter  uses  more  thau 
any  other  manufacturer  in  the  world.  The  imports  into  this  country 
of  decalcomania  amount  to  about  $400,000  a  year.  The  consumption 
here  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  between  $600,000  and  $800,000,  just  a 
small  matter.  Vfe  have  been  in  business  for  a  number  of  years.  We 
could  not  compete  by  importing  the  decalcomania  with  the  selling 
prices  here,  and  consequently  we  had  to  open  a  factory,  and  we  are 
running  factories,  and  a  number  of  others  are  also  running  factories. 
The  item  of  decalcomania  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  cut  any  ice,  and 
if  you  make  any  change  in  the  duty  you  will  simply  hamper  and 
jeopardize  the  manufacturers  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  stated  your  point 

Mr.  Palm.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  put  a  prohibitive  duty  on  decalcomania, 
you  would  simply  give  employment  to  about  400  people  more  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  would  probably  knock  out  5,000  people  in  the 
pottery  business  and  several  hundred  thousand  people  in  some  of  the 
other  tranches,  if  you  want  to  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  now? 

Mr.  Palm.  Under  paragraph  400  it  was  20  cents  a  pound.  The 
duty  has  been  changed.  Decalcomania  has  been  kicked  about  like  a 
football.  It  has  been  85  cents,  25  cents,  and  20  cents  a  pound.  It 
got  up  to  45  cents  a  pound  once. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Palm.  The  duty  on  decalcomania  has  been  placed  by  one  of  the 
courts  of  Philadelphia,  under  paragraph  398,  at  20  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem and  3  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chair^ian.  AVe  have  access  to  those  decisions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  it  amount  to  to-day,  the  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  and  the  3  cents  a  pound  duty? 

Mr.  Palm.  It  depends  on  what  kind  of  goods  you  import.  If  the 
goods  are  very  expensive  goods  it  would  amount  to  more  than  20 
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per  cent.  If  the  goods  are  cheaper  it  would  not  amount  to  20  per 
cent.    That  is  under  the  lithographic  clause,  which  is  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  rate  20  per  cent  on  everything  with  the  3 
cents  added? 

Mr.  Palm.  The  rate  is  20  cents  a  pound  specific  duty,  at  present, 
under  section  398.  Previous  to  that  decision  it  was  under  section  400 
at  20  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  is  about  20  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Palm.  The  ad  valorem  rate? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palm.  Yes,  sir.    Now  they  have  changed  it  to  20  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  rate  of  duty  you  are  paying  on  this 
stuff  when  it  comes  into  the  country? 

Mr.  Palm.  Twenty  per  cent  and  3  cents  a  pound  under  the  new 
ruling. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  that  amount  to  as  an  ad  valorem  rate? 

Mr.  Palm.  As  an  ad  valorem  rate? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Palm.  The  ad  valorem  rate  is  20  per  cent.  The  3  cents  a 
pound  does  not  amount  to  much ;  it  is  the  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  about  half  of  the  product  is  made 
in  this  country  and  about  one-half  imported? 

Mr.  Palm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  has  that  been  the  condition  ? 

Mr.  Palm.  Well,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  since  several  of 
these  factories  have  established  themselves  and  we  have  established 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Has  the  business  steadied  down  to  a  condition 
where  one  half  of  the  product  is  produced  in  this  country  and  the 
other  half  imported  ? 

Mr.  Palm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bon ynge.  Where  is  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  Palm.  In  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Bon  YNGE.  How  large  a  place  have  you? 

Mr.  Palm.  It  is  a  pretty  good-sized  place. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Is  yours  one  of  the  large  ones  or  one  of  the  small 
ones? 

Mr.  Palm.  One  of  ours  is  a  large  one  and  the  other  is  a  small  one. 
There  are  only  three  or  four  of  them.    It  does  not  amount  to  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  G.  DXJITT,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Duffy,  do  you  want  to  be  heard  on  cigar 
labels? 

Mr.  DuFFT.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  labels,  flaps,  and  bands. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Duffy.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  file  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  Duffy.  Yes,  sir.  There  [indicating]  is  the  brief,  and  I  will 
be  as  brief  as  possible. 

We  desire  to  state,  first,  in  answer  to  what  has  been  said  to  the 
committee,  that  it  is  not  true,  at  least  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands, 
that  they  are  not  exported.    We  have  with  us  here  a  foreign  manu- 
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f  acturer  of  ci^ar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  who  testified  that  they  made 
a  very  careful  computation  abroad*  for  the  American  Lithographer. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  year  under  the  Ding- 
lev  tariff  when  there  was  imported  into  this  country  $200,000  wor3i 
of  this  item  of  lithographic  prints.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  tariff 
of  1894  aid  not  treat  any  more  indulgently  lithographic  prints  than 
they  were  treated  in  the  tariff  act  of  1897.  The  cigar  bands  were  so 
treated  in  the  tariff  act  of  1894.  They  were  made  dutiable  under  a 
number  of  colors,  the  lowest  rate,  20  cents  a  pound,  being  applicable 
to  10  colors  or  less.  The  act  of  1897  did  not  change  the  rate,  but  it 
did  change  the  classification  by  saying  "  eight  colors  "  or  "  less  than 
eiffht  colors." 

Jfow,  we  think  we  have  some  standing  before  this  committee  on 
the  proposition  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  allow  the  importa- 
tion of  cigar  labels  for  the  purpose  of  bands  to  be  increased.  Except 
for  the  bands,  the  cigar  labels  and  flaps  have  not  increased  propor- 
tionately to  the  normal  increase  of  business  under  this  Dingley  Act 
We  represent  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Lewis  T.  Wagner,  who  is  the  largest 
importer.  It  is  a  very  small  industry,  the  importing  of  cigar  labels, 
flaps,  and  bands.  There  are  only  four  or  five  firms  engaged  in  it. 
Mr.  Wagner,  after  twenty  years  devoted  to  building  up  the  business, 
is  now  the  largest  importer. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  the  imports  were? 

Mr.  DuFTY.  Not  over  $200,000  in  value. 

The  Chairman.  Of  domestic  production  is  it  much  larger? 

Mr.  Lewis  C.  Wagner.  Considerably  so.  Nine-tenths  of  the  cigar 
labels  are  produced  in  this  country  and  only  about  one-tenth  im- 
ported. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  pretty  good  protection  on  cigars? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  know  nothing  about  the  protection  on  cigars. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  what  you  considered  good. 

Mr.  Gaines.  He  said  he  is  not  a  cigar  maker.  He  is  an  importer 
of  labels. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  briefly  on  this.  You  say  it  is 
not  a  very  important  matter  ? 

Mr.  Duffy.  It  is  important  to  our  clients.  I  think  I  may  point 
out  here  also,  in  answer  to  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  present  rate 
of  duty  on  cigar  labels,  as  you  will  find  on  page  4  of  our  brief,  is  from 
44  per  cent  up  to  73  per  cent,  wliile  just  immediately  above  that  you 
will  see  that  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  other  lithographic 
print  duties  runs  to  27  per  cent  on  the  average.  There  is  a  clear 
injustice  there,  and  now  I  want  to  come  to  the  particular  feature 
about  cigar  labels. 

This  is  a  cigar  label  and  things  of  that  sort  [submitting  specimens]. 
These  things  arc  generally  about  half  paper. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  seen  them. 

Mr.  Duffy.  Yes.  The  paper  costs  about  8  cents  a  pound,  and 
they  put  on  that  blank  paper  duties  of  from  20  to  80  cents  a  pound. 
We"  propose  a  duty  of  50  cents.  This  is  a  new  feature.  We  propose 
in  the  act  to  make  a  separate  provision  for  labels  and  flaps,  and  a 
just  provision,  and  not  grouning  with  them  the  bands.  The  bands 
are  completely  covered  with  lithographic  work,  and  it  has  to  be  cut 
to  shape  besides.  The  label  is  usually  more  than  half  paper  and 
usually  half  lithography.     We  propose  these  rates  to  lollow   the 
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phraseology  of  the  law  exactly:  "  Litho^aphic  cigar  labels  and  flaps, 
lettered  or  blank,  printed  from  stone,  zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  ma- 
terial, if  printed  m  less  than  eight  colors  (bronze  printing  to  be 
counted  as  two  colors),  but  not  including  labels  and  mips  prmted  in 
the  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  ten  cents  per  pound ;  if  printed 
in  eight  or  more  colors,  but  not  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal 
leaf,  fifteen  cents  per  pound ;  if  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal 
leaf,  thir^  cents  per  pound.  Cigar  bands,  if  printed  m  colors  and 
bronze,  fifteen  cents  per  pound ;  if  printed  in  colors  and  metal  leaf, 
forty  cents  per  pound." 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  one  of  those  labels  cost  on  a  box 
of  cigars? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  number  of  pieces. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest? 

Mr.  Wagner.  If  a  set  of  four  pieces  is  considered,  which  is  an  in- 
side and  an  outside  label  and  a  flap  and  tag,  the  cost  is  about  4^ 
cents  a  box,  sometimes  more. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Duffy. 

Mr.  Duffy.  We  make  the  same  classification  on  cigar  labels  printed 
in  less  than  eight  colors,  bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  two  colors, 
but  not  including  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal 
leaf,  ten  cents  a  pound.  This  is  on  page  8  of  our  brief.  But  if 
printed  in  eight  or  more  colors,  but  not  printed  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  metal  leaf,  fifteen  cents  a  pound.  If  printed  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  metal  leai,  thirty  cents  per  pound.  Cigar  bands,  if  printed  in 
colors  and  bronze,  fifteen  cents  per  pound;  if  printed  in  colors  and 
metal  leaf,  forty  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  read  your  brief.  That  will  be 
filed.    We  will  read  that. 

Mr.  Duffy.  I  trust  the  committee  will. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  have  any  other  matters  to  state  out- 
side, please  state  them. 

Mr.  Duffy.  We  just  desire  to  file  some  samples. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  same  effect? 

Mr.  Duffy.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  LEWIS  C.  WAGNER,  OF  NEW  YOBE. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  beg  to  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  samples  of  the  labels 
made  in  Germany  and  samples  from  some  designs  copied  from  the 
German  and  made  in  this  country;  made  in  this  country  because 
you  can  no  longer  import  them  because  of  the  existing  high  rate  of 
duty.  These  samples  will  show  that  the  labels  are  the  same  in  work- 
manship in  every  respect.  For  instance,  I  submit  here  a  sample  of  a 
label  called  "Alexander  Humboldt."  This  is  it,  right  here.  [Sub- 
mits sample.] 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ask  to  have  it  put  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  protectionist.  I  believe  in  protec- 
tion, but  I  do  not  believe  in  prohibitive  rates.  I  want  a  decrease  in 
the  rate  because  I  think  I  am  justified  in  asking  for  it.  "Alexander 
Humboldt "  costs  in  Germany  $13.50  a  thousand  sets  for  an  edition 
of  60,000  sets.  That  is  the  cost  in  Germany,  and  including  the  duty, 
it  will  make  the  cost  $23.40.  The  same  design,  sample  F,  which  is 
composed  of  the  same  number  of  pieces — in  fact  one  additional  sheet, 
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if  we  had  made  that  additional  back  strip  originally — costs  $15  ia 
Qermany,  and  with  the  duty  paid  they  cost  $25.65,  and  they  are  being 
sold  and  printed  here  for  $16.15  per  thousand  sets. 

Now,  if  the  importers  had  furnished  this  additional  back  strip,  the 
cost  on  the  other  side,  including  the  duty,  would  be  $25.65,  and  with- 
out the  duty  $15 ;  but  that  is  sold  right  here  to  the  trade  for  $16.15. 

Here  is  another, "  La  Elegancia."  That  consists  of  three  pieces,  and 
the  f  oreim  cost  of  50,000  sheets  is  $9  per  thousand.  The  duty  added 
makes  it  $13.80.  The  foreign  cost  of  the  flap,  which  is  the  third  piece, 
is  $3.50,  and  the  duty  included  makes  the  total  cost  of  $5.90.  In  other 
words,  the  German  cost  of  these  pieces  is  four  times  what  it  is  here, 
or  $12.50,  and  with  the  duty  added,  $19.70.  The  same  design  on  this 
box  [indicating]  is  sold  to  the  importer  at  $10  per  1,000  sets  against  a 
foreign  cost  of  $19.60. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  all  written  out? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  file  it  with  your  brief.    We  have  not  time 
for  that. 

Mr.  Wagner.  All  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  you  are  a  protectionist,  but  not  a  mo- 
nopolist? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No.  I  say  I  am  a  protectionist,  but  I  do  not  believe 
in  prohibitive  rates. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  monopoly. 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  contend  that  from  the  time  we  get  the  first  edi- 
tion of  labels  from  abroad  we  can  not  get  a  second  edition,  because  it 
is  being  copied  in  this  country  and  copied  for  less  than  we  can  import 
them  fcr. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  claim  that  the  duty  is  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes;  that  the  duty  is  prohibitive  so  far  as  reprints 
go,  but  not  for  the  first  edition. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  it  reduced  so  that  the  German  and  the 
American  can  come  into  competition  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Exactly.  We  go  to  the  expense  of  making  an  origi- 
nal sketch  for  the  cigar  label,  which  costs  us  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  it  is  only  madeoy  expert  lithographers.  If  the  label  is  copied 
here  there  is  no  expense  for  the  sketch  whatever.  They  simply  take 
this  printed  copy  and  make  a  copy  of  it.  The  cost  of  making  the 
lithograph  from  the  printed  copy  is  only  half  what  it  is  in  the 
original. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  want  the  duty  reduced  to? 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  20-cent  rate  to  10  cents  and  the  30-cent  rate  to 
15  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  that  would  be  fair  competition? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Exactly;  and  with  the  bronze,  16  cents  for  bronze 
printing  and  40  cents  for  each  gold  printing. 

My  predecessor  speaks  of  bronze  printing  as  being  counted  as  three 
colors.  The  commercial  term  for  bronze  printing  is  one  and  one-half 
colors.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  three  colors  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  I  think. 

Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who  can  present  anything  new  on 
this  subject  that  has  not  already  been  said? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Shall  I  leave  these  samples? 

The  Chairman.  File  your  brief  there. 
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(Following  is  the  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Duffy  for  Mr.  Wagner  and  for 
Charles  Stutz  Company,  of  New  York:) 

Before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 

Representatives. 

In  the  matter  of  the  revision  of  paragraph  400  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1897,  so  far  as  said  paragraph  appues  to  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and 
bands. 

brief  for  importers. 

Cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  are  produced  by  ordinary  lithograph- 
ing processes.  Laoels  and  flaps  are  interchangeable  names  for  prints 
attached  to  any  part  of  a  cigar  box.  Bands  are  small  lithographs 
wrapped  around  cigars. 

Pnor  to  the  tariff  act  of  1894  no  distinction  was  made  between  this 
class  of  merchandise  and  other  lithographic  prints.  In  that  act  (par- 
agraph 308)  separate  provision  was  made  for  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and 
bands  at  rates  much  higher  than  those  prescribed  for  lithographic 
prints.  This  distinction  was  retained  in  para^aph  400  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1897  and  even  a  more  unfair  differential  in  rates  was  created. 

An  abstract  of  the  provisions  of  both  acts  follows : 

Act  of  1894. 

Lithographic  prints  not  exceed- 
ing .008  of  an  inch 

per  pound  20  cents. 

exceeding  .008  of  an  inch  but  not 
exceeding  .020  of  an  inch,  and  ex- 
ceeding 36  square  inches  cutting 
size 

per  pound  8  cents. 


not   exceeding  35   square  inches 
cutting  size 

per  pound  5  cents. 

exceeding  .020  of  an  inch 
per  pound  6  cents. 

Cigar   labels   and   bands,   less 
than  10  colors 

per  pound  20  cents. 


10^  or  more  colors,  or  in  bronze 
printing 

per  pound  30  cents. 

1)rinted  wholly  or  partly  in  metal 
eaf 

per  pound  40  cents. 


Act  of  1897. 

Lithographic  prints  not  exceed- 
ing .008  of  an  inch 

per  pound  20  cents. 

exceeding  .008  of  an  inch  but  not 
exceeding  .020  of  an  inch,  and  ex- 
ceeding 35  square  inches  but  not 
exceedmg  400  square  inches  cut- 
ting size 

per  pound  8  cents. 

exceeding  400  square  inches  cut- 
ting size 

35  per  cent. 

not  exceeding  35  square  inches 
cutting  size 

per  pound  5  cents. 

exceeding  .020  of  an  inch 
per  pound  6  cents. 

Cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands 
less  than  8  colors  (bronze  print- 
ing to  be  counted  as  2  colors) 
per  pound  20  cents. 

printed  entirely  in  bronze  printing 
per  pound  15  cents. 

printed  in  8  or  more  colors 
per  pound  30  cents. 

f)rinted  wholly  or  in  part  in  metal 
eaf 

per  pound  50  cents. 
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Except  for  the  addition  of  a  provision  for  prints  exceeding  400 
square  inches  cutting  size,  the  tariff  act  of  1897  reenacted  the  rates 
prescribed  for  lithographic  prints  in  the  act  of  1894. 

Cigar  labels  and  bands  were  much  diilerently  dealt  with.  The 
line  of  classification  was  changed  from  ten  colors  to  eight,  increasing 
the  duty  on  a  large  line  that  had  been  admitted  at  20  cents  per  pound 
to  30  cents,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  Goods  printed  wholly  or  in 
part  in  metal  leaf  were  made  to  pay  50  cents  instead  of  40  cents  per 
pound — 25  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Wagner,  who  appears  before  this  committee  now  and 
who  was  here  in  1897,  testifies  that  this  unfair  distinction  represents 
neither  the  views  of  the  House  nor  of  the  Senate  of  that  time,  nor  of 
either  of  the  committees  who  had  the  Dingley  bill  in  charge.  As 
originally  passed  by  both  Houses  the  bill  eliminated  the  distinction, 
but  it  was  returned  from  conference  in  its  present  form.  Being  a 
measure  of  ^eat  importance  it  was  enacted  without  further  delay. 

The  subjoined  table,  referring  to  samples  submitted,  shows  the  op- 
eration of  paragraph  400  of  the  present  act  on  these  two  classes  of 
lithographic  prints : 

Lithographic  prints  other  than  cigar  labels. 


Samples. 

Cost  in 
Germany 
per  1,000. 

Wefffht 
per  1,000. 

Duty  per 
pound. 

Total 

duty  per 

1.000. 

AdTftlo- 

rem 
eqidTi- 

kDt. 

A  aDd  B 

$48.00 
80.00 
12.76 

Pounds. 
ISO 
122 
62i 

Cent$, 
8 

e 

6 

$10.40 
7.82 
3.75 

Pereeikt. 

n 

S4 

29i 

Cigar  labels. 


Sampler. 


'  Oost  In 
Germany 
per  1,000  per 
sets. 


Weight    Duty  per '  ^^^ 
w  1,000.'  pound.  I     1  J^ 


lAdralo- 

rem 

eqalra* 

Imt. 


Alexander   Humboldt   set   E.   oOM  seta  of  five  ,  \ 

plwes  to  set - $13.50  ' 

La  Eleisfanein  set  O.    .'jOM  Pots  of  two  pieces  to  set.  9.90  [ 

FlapA.  M.  O.    50M  pieces 3.50 

Copies  H.    50M  sets,  two  pieces  to  set.__ — .  9.00 

Copies  K.     I>oila.     12M  (vt.s,  two  piwea  to  set 11.50  I 

Copies    L.     Havana   American.    50M    sets,  five  ] 

pitjces  to  sot. _ 21.00 


Pounds. 
S3  I 

le 

12 
16 
17 

33  I 


CenU.   I 
80 
80  ' 
20 
90 
30 

50| 


$9.90 
4.80  I 
2.40 
4.80 
6.10 

16.50 


Percent. 
68 


Our  proofs  show : 

(1)  That  ci^ar  labels  (small  editions)  produced  in  this  country  are 
sold  to  the  trade  for  almost  the  cost  of  foreign  goods,  without  duties 
added. 

Example :  Sami)les  K,  "  I^ila."  The  German  cost  for  duplicate 
prints  is  $11.50  per  1,000  sets:  duty  added,  cost  $16.60.  A  domestic 
firm  is  now  making  a  first  edition  of  these  labels,  including  outlay  for 
lithography  and  embossing  die,  and  selling  the  same  at  $16.50,  agree- 
ing to  furnish  subsequent  editions  at  $12.50,  against  the  foreign  cost 
for  like  subsequent  editions  which,  with  duty  added,  is  $16.60. 

(2)  If  cigar  labels  were  free  of  duty  the  larger  editions,  comprising 
the  most  profitable  part  of  the  trade,  could  not  be  imported  and  sold 
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here  without  loss  as  low  as  like  goods  can  be  profitably  sold  by  domes- 
tic lithographers. 

Examples, — ^^  La  Elegancia,"  samples  G,  three  pieces :  Foreign  cost 
for  50M,  insides  and  outsides,  $9  per  1,000;  duty,  $4.80;  total,  $13.80. 
Foreign  cost  for  flaps  "A.M.C.,"  $3.50;  dutv,  $2.40;  t/)tal,  $5.90. 
Total  German  cost  for  set,  $12.50 ;  duty,  $19.70. 

This  same  design  will  be  found  on  and  inside  of  cigar  box  sub- 
mitted, made  in  New  York,  copied  from  the  imported  and  sold  by 
the  maker  at  not  more  than  $10  per  1,000  sets,  including  the  extra 
end  label  or  color  mark. 

Kecapitulation. — Foreign  cost  for  three  pieces,  $12.50,  with  duty, 
$19.70,  against  the  selling  price  of  not  over  $10  for  domestic  work  of 
four  pieces. 

There  are  submitted  samples  of  cigar  labels  originally  made  for 
Mr.  Wagner  in  Germany  and  samples  of  the  exact  labels  copied  later 
by  lithographers  in  New  York.  "Alexander  Humboldt"  set,  col- 
lection E,  five  pieces  to  the  set,  made  abroad  in  50M  sets,  at  $13.50 
per  1,000  sets;  adding  duty  makes  the  actual  cost  $23.40. 

The  same  designs,  samples  F,  are  domestic  work  copied  from  the 
imported.  This  set  has  six  pieces,  an  additional  long  back  strip,  and 
the  manufacturers'  selling  price  to  the  trade  is  $16.15  per  1,000  sets 
of  six  pieces.  If  the  importers  had  furnished  this  additional  back 
strip  the  German  cost  would  be  $15,  or,  with  duty  added,  $25.65, 
against  the  selling  price  of  $16.15  for  domestic  work. 

Samples  H,  foreign  work,  cost  $10;  with  duty  added,  $14.80. 
Samples  J,  domestic  work,  copied  from  the  imported  goods,  is  sold 
at  less  than  $10. 

The  loose  samples  of  Mi  Favorita  and  La  Gira  labels  submitted 
are  German  worK.  The  inside  label  Mi  Favorita  and  the  set  La 
Gira  are  printed  in  metal  leaf.  The  same  designs  which  appear  on 
and  inside  of  cigar  box  and  covers  are  domestic  work,  also  printed  in 
metal  leaf  and  copied  from  the  imported.  These  sanaples  demon- 
strate that  metal-leaf  work  is  produced  in  America  with  the  same? 
facility  and  excellence  as  abroad,  and  the  testimony  will  show  that 
these  specimens  can  no  longer  be  imported  in  competition  with  do- 
mestic work. 

The  present  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  on  this  class  of  label  aver- 
ages 73  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  foregoing  data  are  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wagner, 
whose  business  is  importing  and  selling  cisfar  labels. 

We  direct  especial  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jacob  Laux, 
of  Chas.  Stutz  Co.,  purchasers  of  American  goods  as  well,  which  we 
summarize. 

Sample  No.  1,  originally  made  in  Germany  and  bought  here  at 
$27.50  per  M  sets,  was  afterw^ards  reproduced  here  at  $17.50  per  M. 

Sample  No.  2,  sold  in  Germany,  mcluding  duty,  at  $22.50  per  M 
sets ;  reproduced  here  at  $13.50  per  M. 

Sample  No.  3  was  made  here  and  sold  to  Chas.  Stutz  Company  in 
200  M  lots,  ins  and  outs,  at  $5.40  per  M.  The  very  best  price  made 
on  this  set  abroad  in  same  quantities  was  $8  per  M;  if  duty  were 
added,  the  cost  would  be  $12.80  per  M. 

Sample  No.  4  was  bought  in  May,  1901,  from  domestic  lithograph- 
ers bv  Charles  Stutz  Co.,  in  an  edition  of  50M  (ins,  outs,  and  flaps), 
which  was  reproduced  from  an  imported  design,  at  $12.85  per  M  for 
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the  three  pieces.  This  was  a  reproduction  of  the  La  Elegancia  set 
and  flap  "A.  M.  C."  referred  to  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wagner, 
the  total  German  cost,  plus  duty,  being  $19.70  per  M. 

The  testimony  shows : 

That  the  samples  offered  are  typical  of  the  whole  line. 

That  the  importation  of  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  is  confined  to 
not  over  four  or  five  firms,  of  which  the  witnesses  represent  the  most 
important. 

That  in  no  single  year  under  the  present  act  have  the  importations 
totaled  in  value  $200,000. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  demonstrate  that  here  is  what  might  be  an 
important  source  of  revenue  cut  off  by  the  prohibition  rates  of  the 
present  act. 

At  the  same  time,  the  importing  firms,  one  of  which,  after  twenty 
years  of  effort,  has  constructed  a  business  occupied  solely  with  these 
lines,  are  being  threatened  with  ultimate  extinction. 

It  is  also  shown  that  American  lithographers,  besides  possessing  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  cigar  labels  on  this  side,  have  for 
many  years  invaded  the  foreign  markets,  particularly  Germany, 
where  imported  labels  are  produced. 

The  lithography  and  printing  of  cigar  labels,  it  is  shown,  have 
made  such  great  advances  in  the  last  twelve  years  that  the  present 
rates,  if  at  any  time  justifiable,  are  now  clearly  exorbitant. 

Furthermore,  German  labor  in  this  industry,  it  appears,  is  much 
slower  than  American,  4,000  sheets  of  paper  constituting  a  day's  run 
there  against  6,000  to  7,000  sheets  here  m  the  same  space  of  time. 

Another  difficulty  the  importers  labor  under  is  presented  by  the 
domestic  imitations  of  their  original  designs,  saving  the  American 
lithographer  the  expense  of  an  original  painting  or  sketch,  and  the 
work  of  the  artist-lithographer  who  draws  such  design  on  stone.  The 
testimony  shows  the  great  saving  effected  by  copying  a  design  from 
the  printed  label. 

The  high  specific  duties  forbids  the  foreign  label  being  printed  on 
the  same  weight  of  paper  as  used  in  the  domestic  goods,  which  show 
the  embossing  to  better  advantage  after  the  label  is  pasted  on  the  box 
by  reason  of  the  thicker  stock. 

'  More  particularly  referring  to  cigar  bands^  it  is  shown  that  these 
goods  are  made  by  domestic  lithographers  and  sold  to  the  trade  at 
practically  the  same  prices  as  they  are  sold  for  in  Germany  for  ex- 
port, excluding  duty. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  provisions  of  paragraph  400  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1897,  relating  to  cigar  labels,  flaps,  and  bands  should  be  re- 
vised as  follows : 

Lithographic  cigar  labels  and  flaps,  lettered  or  blanl%,  printed  from  stone,  xlnc. 
aluminum,  or  other  material,  if  printed  in  less  than  eight  colors  (bronze  prlntlD^ 
to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  but  not  including  labels  and  flaps  printed  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  metal  leaf.  10  cents  per  pound;  if  printed  in  eight  or  more  colors, 
but  not  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  15  cents  per  pound;  if  printed 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  30  cents  per  pound.  Cigar  bands,  if  printed  In 
colors  and  bronze,  15  cents  per  pound;  if  printed  in  colors  and  metal  leaf.  40 
cents  per  pound. 

The  provision  of  paragraph  400,  calling  for  bronze  printing  only»  is 
purposely  omitted,  there  being  no  such  class  of  goods  imported. 

As  the  samples  submitted  in  evidence  show  about  one-half  the  space 
of  a  label  or  flap  is  blank  paper. 
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The  value  of  such  paper,  it  is  shown,  runs  about  8  cents  per  pound, 
for  which  paper,  under  the  present  provision,  the  same  duty  is  exacted 
as  if  the  whole  were  covered  by  a  design,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
lithographs. 

A  separate  provision  is  therefore  suggested  for  cigar  bands,  which 
are  entirely  covered  with  printing  and  are,  moreover,  cut  to  shape. 

The  testmiony  offered  lully  supports  the  revision  asked  and  shows 
that  the  rates  suggested  to  this  committee  are  entirely  in  accord  with 
anijple  protection  to  American  industry. 
Dated,  Washington,  November  21,  1908. 

Kappler  &  Merillat, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Kammerlohr  &  Duffy, 

New  York. 
Api>earing  for — 

Louis  C.  Wagner  &  Co., 

New  York. 
Charles  Stutz  Co., 

New  York. 
John  G.  Duffy,  of  Counsel. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  I.  WOLF,  JR.,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  wish  to  talk  about,  Mr.  Wolf? 

Mr.  Wolf.  I  just  want  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  importation  and  manufacture  of  lithographic  prints  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  producers,  I  believe,  of 
American  lithographic  goods  in  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
largest  importers  of  foreign  goods.  The  question  of  increasing  the 
business  has  been  largely  on  account  of  postal  cards  in  the  last  few 

?^ears — that  is,  the  large  increase  in  the  lithographic  business  in  the 
ast  few  years  has  been  a  question  of  postal  cards,  and  we  are  import- 
ing them  in  very  large  quantities,  but  we  find  that  now  within  the 
last  year  the  product  in  America  is  becoming  very  large,  and  we  can 
not  with  the  foreign  goods  compete,  as  against  the  American  goods. 
In  other  words,  we  are  buying  goods  in  Europe  which  cost  us  8  marks, 
or  $1.94,  a  thousand  in  lots,  and  we  can  buy  the  same  goods  produced 
in  this  country  for  $1.65,  and  the  lithographers  here  ^ve  equally 
good  work  as  we  get  abroad.  The  duty  on  postal  cards  is  5  cents  a 
pound,  and  they  weigh  about  10  pounds  to  the  thousand,  and  that 
would  be  50  cents  a  thousand.  In  other  words,  the  goods  that  cost  us 
8  marks  in  Germany,  and  figuring  the  duty  at  50  cents,  would  make 
the  imported  goods  stand  us  $2.44. 

We  can  submit  to  you  gentlemen  estimates  and  samples  of  both  the 
foreign  and  American  production,  and  I  think  we  are  fully  protected 
in  the  American  market  by  the  duty  now  existing. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  want  any  change  made  in  the  duty? 

Mr.  Wolf.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  want  it  reduced. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  do  not  want  it  reduced? 

Mr.  Wolf.  We  will  take  a  reduction,  but  we  do  not  a^  for  it.  The 
printers  are  fully  protected,  and  we  think  the  present  mode  is  a  very 
just  mode  of  assessing  the  duty.  When  the  duty  was  at  the  Dingley 
rate  a  number  of  foreign  manufacturers  would  fix  the  price  so  that 
it  was  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  value.    It  was  very  difficult  to  get  at 
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the  proper  value,  and  the  American  lithoffraphers  at  the  time  the 
last  bill  was  passed  met  and  agreed  upon  Siis  bill ;  we  agreed  upon 
this  bill  ourselves,  and  agreed  that  it  was  the  most  fair  arrangement 
that  could  be  made,  so  that  the  United  States  Government  could  col- 
lect the  same  rate  of  duty  from  everybody,  and  not  give  the  foreign 
manufacturers  any  advantage,  so  far  as  the  rate  of  duty  was  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  your  goods  admitted  free  now  to  Germany? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  send  any  of  your  goods  to  Germany? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Comparatively  little. 

Mr.  Hill.  France  does,  does  she  not? 

Mr.  Wolf.  France  sends  some  to  Germany. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  they  go  in  free? 

Mr.  Wolf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  we  send  any  to  France  and  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  The  exportation  is  venr  little.  The  French  have  not 
gone  into  the  art  work  in  that  line.  Tne  class  of  goods  imported  from 
Germany  to  America  are  lithographic  prints,  which  are  compara- 
tively art  reproductions,  and  also  things  used  for  advertising  purposes. 
The  American  market  up  to  the  present  time  has  occupied  itself 
largely  with  lithographic  prints  for  advertising  purposes.  They  are 
gping  largely  into  calendars  and  advertisemente,  which  go  into  for- 
eign countries. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  countries  do  you  export  to  ? 

Mr.  Wolf.  To  England  and  to  Germany. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Just  one  moment.    It  was  said  a  while  ago  by  my 

Eredecessor  that  there  were  no  cigar  labels  exported  to  Europe.  I 
ave  here  some  samples  of  the  American  Lithographic  Company 
showing  their  agent  m  Holland^  another  one  showing  their  agent  in 
London,  and  another  one  showing  their  agent  in  Hamburg.  They 
do  export  their  cigar  labels  right  into  England  and  Germany  in 
competition  with  those  made  in  those  countries. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  ISAAC  H.  BLAlTCHABD,  OF  NEW  TOBK. 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the 
Typothetae  of  the  city  of  New  York — ^the  job  printing  and  publish- 
ing industry  of  the  United  States.  Our  organization  is  a  part  of 
the  United  Typothetae  of  America,  the  national  organization  of  the 
graphic  arts  trade,  and,  as  the  strongest  branch  of  that  national 
organization,  we  feel  that  we  represent  to-day  the  sentiment  of  the 
job  printers  and  publishers  of  this  country.  Many  members 
of  our  organization  are  represented  in  the  brief  presented  for 
your  consideration  by  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lith- 
ographers, and  our  membership  begs  to  indorse  in  detail  the  repre- 
sentations placed  before  you  by  that  organization. 

In  the  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  we  submit,  and  which  I  will 
not  read  except  to  follow  your  suggestion  to  make  a  brief,  we  have 
quoted  your  tariff  schedule  of  25  per  cent  in  clause  403,  and  we  refer 
to  the  free  list  in  clauses  500,  501,  502,  and  503.  We  have  submitted 
our  substitute  propositions  which  provide  for  an  increase  in  duty. 
We  submit  the  volume  of  the  industry  on  page  4  and  the  volume  of 
the  imports  on  pages  4,  5,  and  6.     We  submit  for  your  consider- 
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ation  a  comparison  of  the  weekly  wages,  on  page  6,  and  some  illus- 
trations on  pages  7  and  8,  to  which  I  want  to  call  your  attention. 

The  inventory  value  of  printed  matter  consists  of  the  two  fac- 
tors, merchandise  or  paper  stock  and  labor,  and  in  some  cases  the 
labor  value  is  25  per  cent  of  the  total  inventory  value,  and  in  some 
cases  it  runs  as  high  as  75  per  cent.  In  a  case  where  the  labor  value 
of  the  inventory  is  75  per  cent  on  a  $1,000  inventory,  under  the  pres- 
ent 25  per  cent  duty  the  laid-down  value  is  $1,275  of  the  imported 
$1,000  inventory.  If  produced  in  the  United  States,  as  compared 
with  the  German  production,  the  cost  of  that  inventory  is  $2,500.  A 
further  illustration  is  given  on  pages  7  and  8,  which  shows  other 
comparisons,  which  I  submit  for  your  consideration. 

The  organization  which  I  represent  asks  one  thing  only — an  even 
chance  in  our  home  market.  From  the  tables  that  are  submitted  it 
is  apparent  that  with  a  tariff  of  75  per  cent  the  merchandise  stock 
values  of  the  average  inventory  would  have  to  be  in  excess  of  one- 
half  of  the  total  inventory  before  the  American  manufacturer  will 
be  able  to  deliver  the  goods  at  a  price  equal  to  the  prices  quoted  by 
the  foreign  manufacturer. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  paper  manufacturing  industry  in  this  coun- 

%is  quite  extensive,  is  it  not?  I  mean  the  manufactures  of  paper? 
[r.  Blanchard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  want  an  increase  in  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  We  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on 
printed  matter,  under  section  403,  reading  "  Books  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding blank  books  and  pamphlets  and  engravings  bound  or  un- 
bound,   etc 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  printed  matter? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  ad  valorem  duty  now  ? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Twenty-five  per  cent  on  some  items;  free  list  on 
some  others. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  it  a  lar^e  industry  in  the  United  States  now? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  It  is  an  industry  which  in  1905,  according  to  the 
census  reports,  amounted  to  $26,000,000. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  a  prosperous  industry? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  The  prosperity  is  measured  by  the  total  and  bulk 
of  business. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  mentioned  wages  in  this  country  and  in 
Germany.  That  was  mentioned  by  several  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  given  testimony  on  the  subject.  It  would  seem  that  the  rate  of 
wages  in  this  country  is  about  four  times  as  high  as  the  rate  in  Ger- 
many for  the  same  kind  of  service? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  why  German  artisans,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  do  not  come  over  here  if  they  can  receive  four  times  as 
ffood  wages  as  they  are  getting  at  home?  I  understand  we  do  not 
have  anv  considerable  amount  of  immigrants  from  Germany,  do  we? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  I  believe  we  do. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Any  considerable  number  of  immigrants  from 
Germany? 
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Mr.  Blancharo.  I  believe  so.    I  have  no  statistics. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  had  supposed  they  were  satisfied  with  the  con- 
ditions at  home  and  had  quit  coming  here  largely. 

Mr.  Blanchard.  I  could  not  furnish  any  statement  as  to  that  by 
authority. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  a  statement  I  can  not  altogether  recon- 
cile with  the  situation. 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Do  I  understand  you  query  the  correctness  of  the 
statement  as  to  comparative  wages? 

Mr.  Crumpacicer.  I  wondered  if  it  could  be  reconciled  with  the 
conditions.  The  immigration  now  coming  into  this  country  is,  as  I 
understand,  from  other  countries  than  Germany. 

Mr.  Blanchard.  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  committee  some 
facts  bearing  on  that  inquiry.  The  facts  would  be  as  to  the  impor- 
tation of  contract  labor,  the  worlanan  from  abroad  being  regarded  as 
a  contract  laborer  if  he  comes  here  with  a  position  already  arranged 
for. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  diflFerence,  do  you  say,  between  the  cost 
of  labor  here  and  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Four  dollars  here  to  $1  there,  approximately. 
These  schedules  are  on  page  6  of  the  brief. 

The  Chairman.  He  stated  exactly  in  the  brief  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes;  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  I  get  that  brief. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  statement  as  to  the  comparative  rate  of  wages 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  Do  you  tile  with  the  committee 
evidences  of  the  diflFerence  that  you  claim? 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  give  you  the  entire  details.  Some 
of  them  have  come  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Census  Bureau,  Mr. 
Rossiter,  and  I  will  file  with  the  committee  the  authorities  from 
which  they  are  compiled. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  Republican  campaign  text-book  showed  that  the 
difference  between  the  wages  here  and  in  Germany  was  very  great, 
sir,  and  T  had  that  in  mind.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  had  the  idea  that  the  difference  was  great,  but 
I  did  not  know  it  was  so  great  as  that.  The  Germans,  I  should  think, 
would  come  over  under  the  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Blanchard.  The  German  post  cards  come  over,  and  why? 
Because  Blanchard  can  not  get  people  here  to  make  them  and  pay 
the  bills  for  labor. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  have  been  obtaining  during  the 
recess,  through  the  State  Department,  reports  on  the  cost  of  labor 
abroad,  and  I  have  had  one  of  the  clerks  prepare  a  statement  of  the 
cost  of  labor  of  hand  compositors,  and  so  forth,  the  class  of  labor 
mentioned  in  his  brief,  and  while  the  wages  vary  from  his  brief,  they 
show  a  higher  cost  paid  in  Great  Britain,  while  they  are  meager  in 
Germany. 

The  chairman  submitted  the  following: 

The  following  rates  are  paid  by  the  city  of  SheflSeld,  England,  in 
cases  where  no  contract  for  printing  is  made,  as  given  in  printed  cir- 
cular accompanying  report  of  consul  at  that  place: 

Hand  compositors,  $8.40  per  week;  machine  compositors  (lino- 
type), $10.08  per  week;  machine  minders,  $8.40  per  week;  lithograph 
printers,  $8.30  per  week.     News  printers — compositors  (night  work). 
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$10.80;  compositors  (day  work),  $10.08;  machine  minders  (day 
work),  $8.40;  jobbing  compositors,  $8.40.  . 

Coburg,  Germany,  pays  $7.14  per  week  for  male  compositors; 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  $8.80;  Nice,  France,  $10.46;  Beme^  Switzerland, 
$8.20. 

(Mr.  Blanchard  filed  the  following  brief:) 

Brief  of  the  TvpoTHETiE  or  the  City  of  New  York  to  the  Ways 
AND  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Rela- 
tive TO  Tariffs  Affecting  the  Printing  Industry  in  the  United 
States. 

No^tember  20,  1908. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee: 

The  Typothetie  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  an  organization  com- 
posed of  the  leading  houses  of  the  graphic  arts  trades  in  that  greatest 
American  city.  Our  organization  is  a  part  of  the  United  Typothetee 
of  America  (the  national  organization  of  the  graphic  arts  trade) 
and  is  the  strongest  branch  of  that  national  organization  of  employ- 
ing printers.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  represent  to-day  the  senti- 
ment of  the  American  job  printers  and  publishers  of  this  country. 

The  printing  industry  in  New  York  City  is  its  second  greatest 
industry,  and  occupies  a  high  relative  position  in  all  of  the  other 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
St.  Iiouis,  and  San  Francisco  following  in  the  order  named. 

We  would  respectfully  request  from  your  committee  the  further 
privilege  of  laying  before  you  at  a  later  hearing  such  additional 
specific  information  from  our  national  organization  and  other  local 
organizations  as  will  be  of  further  use  to  your  committee  in  reaching 
wise  and  helpful  conclusions  as  to  legislation. 

Many  members  of  our  organization  are  represented  in  the  brief 
presented  to  your  honorable  committee  by  the  National  Association 
of  Employing  Lithographers.  Our  membership  beg  to  indorse  in 
detail  the  representations  placed  before  you  by  that  organization. 

Our  membership  also  includes  the  largest  manufacturers  of  post 
cards  in  the  United  States. 
Kespectfully  submitted. 

Robert  Sciialkenbach, 
Present  TypothetcB  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Isaac  H.  Blanchard, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 

Typothetce  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

tariff  schedules  in  force  at  the  present  time  affecting  the 

printing  industry. 

Tariff  on  manufactures  of  paper. 

403.  Books  of  all  kinds,  including  blank  books  and  pamphlets, 
and  engravings  i)ound  or  unbound,  photographs,  etchings,  maps, 
charts,  music  in  books  or  sheets,  and  printed  matter,  all  the  fore- 
going not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  twenty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 
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Free  list. 

500.  Books,  eci^aYifigs,  photographs,  etchings  bound  or  unbound, 
maps  and  charts  imported  by  authority  or  for  the  use  of  the  United 

•  States  or  for  the  use  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

501.  Books,  maps,  music,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings  bound 
or  unbound,  and  charts,  which  shall  have  been  printed  more  than 
•twenty  years  at  the  date  of  importation,  and  all  hydrographic  chartfi, 
4ind  publications  issued  for  their  subscribers  or  exchanges  by  scientific 
•and  literary  associations  or  academies,  or  publications  of  individuals 
for  gratuitous  private  circulation,  and  public  documents  issued  b? 
foreign  governments. 

502.  Books  and  pamphlets  printed  exclusively  in  languages  other 
than  English;  also  books  and  music,  in  raised  print,  used  exclusively 
by  the  bund. 

503.  Books,  maps,  music,  photographs,  etchings,  lithographic 
prints,  and  charts,  specially  imported,  not  more  than  two  copies  in 
any  one  invoice,  in  good  faith,  for  the  use  or  by  order  of  any  society 
or  institution  incorporated  or  established  solely  for  religious,  philo- 
sophical, educational,  scientific,  or  literary  purposes,  or  for  the  en- 

'couragement  of  the  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  or  by  order  of  any  college, 
academy,  school,  or  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  or  any 
state  or  public  library,  and  not  for  sale,  subject  to  such  regulations 

^as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe. 

PROPOSED  TARIFF  ON  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER. 

Substitvte  for  section  403. 

Books  of  all  kinds,  including  blank  books  and  pamphlets,  and  en- 
gravings bound  or  unbound,  photographs,  etchings,  maps,  charts, 
music  m  books  or  sheets,  and  printed  matter,  all  nxe  foregoing  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  seventy-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Substitute  for  section  600. 

Books,  engravings,  photographs,  etchings  bound  or  unbound,  maps, 
;and  charts  imported  for  the  use  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Substitute  for  section  601, 

All  hydrographic  charts  and  publications  issued  for  their  sub- 
scribers or  exchanges  by  scientific  and  literary  associations  or  acade- 
mies, and  public  documents  issued  by  foreign  governments. 

Substitute  for  section  602. 

Books  and  music  in  raised  print  used  exclusively  by  the  blind. 
Cancel  section  503. 

Volume  of  job-printing  industry  in  the  United  States. 

From  page  21  of  Bulletin  79,  Census  of  Manufactures  for  the  year 
1907:  Book  and  job  printing,  1880,  $90,979,341;  book  and  job  print- 
ing. 1890,  $95,592,765;  book  and  job  printing,  1900,  $124,070,861; 
book  and  job  printing,  1905,  $186,759,503. 
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Volume  of  imports  in  job-printing  indvMry. 

Books,  maps,  waffravings,  music,  photographs,  etc.,  which  have 
been  printed  more  than  twenty  years  at  date  of  importation,  and  all 
hydrographic  charts  and  publications  issued  for  their  subscribers  or 
exchanges  by  scientific  or  literary  associations,  or  academies,  or  publi- 
cations of  individuals  for  ^atuitous  private  circulation,  and  public 
documents  issued  by  foreign  governments  (free  of  duty) — 1900, 
$621,623.38;  1905,  $953,797.81;  1907,  $1,238,877.50. 

Books  and  pamphlets  printed  exclusively  in  languages  other  than 
English  (free  of  duty)— 1900,  $789,849.05;  1905,  $1,088,957.15;  1907, 
$1,459,134.89. 

Books  and  music  in  raised  print,  used  by  blind  (free) — 1900,  $512; 
1905,  $595;  1907,  $567. 

(Act  of  1907.)  Books,  maps,  music,  photographs,  etchings,  litho- 
graphic prints  and  charts  specially  imported,  not  more  than  two 
copies  in  any  one  invoice,  in  good  faith,  for  the  use  of  any  society  or 
institution  incorporated  or  established  for  educational,  philosophical, 
scientific,  literary,  or  religious  purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  or  by  the  order  of  any  college,  academy, 
school,  seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States  or  any  state  or 
public  library  and  not  for  sale  (free)— 1900,  $191,528.60;  1905, 
$265,871.84;   1907,  $302,349.41. 

Books;  pamphlets,  bound  or  unbound;  maps,  charts,  music  in 
books  or  sheets,  and  all  printed  matter  not  specially  provided  for. 
Rate  of  duty,  25  per  cent— 1900,  $1,327,727.14;  1905,  $1,753,864.75; 
1907,  $2,770,061.67. 

Engravings,  bound  or  unbound ;  etchings  and  photographs.  Duty 
25  per  cent— 1900,  $210,852.91;  1905,  $213,022.17  ($1,318);  1907, 
$273,317.33. 

Weekly  wages  comiiarison  in  printing  trades  expressed  in  United  States  cuiTency, 


I 

;  Germany. 


Great  United 

Britain.   I      States. 


H&Qd  eomposftom,  machine  tender i           $8.00  $12.00  I            $21.00 

Machine compDsitore _ I             8.95  13.W  ■               23.00 

Preasfeeders 13.00  to  4.00  ;  9.tO  |               1«.00 

Preaamen 5.00  to  8.00  I  14.00   24.00  to  30.00 


I 


Ncrrs. — These  flinires  for  Germany  are  averages  from  38  cities  in  1905  plus  a  10  per 
cent  Increase  to  provide  for  the  wage  Increases  grnnted  during  the  year  1907,  the  records 
being  compiled  from  United  States  census  reports.  These  fljoires  for  Great  Britain  are 
approximately  from  reports  in  the  flics  of  the  American  Tariff  League  of  New  Yorlc. 
These  figures  for  the  Lnited  States  are  the  scales  of  wages  paid  in  New  York  City,  and 
are  representative  of  the  wage  scales  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

In  the  illustrations  which  we  herewith  submit  as  concrete  methods 
of  showing  present  conditions  and  conditions  which  are  desired,  a  few 
points  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

First.  In  all  printing  inventories  the  labor  item  fluctuates  from  30 
per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  inventory  value,  depending  on  the 
number  of  copies  in  an  edition. 

Second.  As  shown  in  the  tables,  wages  in  Germany  are  from  20 

E}T  cent  to  30  per  cent  of  the  American  wages,  while  wages  in  Great 
ritain  are  from  60  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  American  wages.  In  our 
illustrations  we  base  our  estimates  on  wages  at  33J  per  cent  of 
American  wages. 
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Third.  In  our  estimate  we  have  based  the  values  of  merchandise 
used  at  the  same  figures  in  the  United  States  as  abroad,  although  in 
reality  these  values  throughout  Europe  are  considerably  less  than  in 
the  United  States. 

Fourth.  In  making  allowance  for  cost  of  transportation,  insurance, 
and  interest  on  the  capital  invested  during  transit,  we  have  allowed 
but  2^  per  cent  on  the  inventory  value,  which  experience  demon- 
strates to  be  a  low  estimate. 

Illvstration  No,  1, 

On  an  inventory  of  $1,000,  where  the  labor  value  is  75  per  cent  of 
the  total,  the  laid-down  value  of  this  inventory  is: 

Original   inventory $1, 000 

25  per  cent  duty 2ri<) 

Interest  and  transportation  charges liT) 

Total  present  laid-down  value 1,275 

If  produced  in  the  United  States  at  wages  three  times  as  great  as 
covered  by  the  inventory  on  an  inventory  consisting  of  75  per  cent 
labor  and  25  per  cent  merchandise  stock,  the  laid-down  value  of  the 
$1,000  inventory  is: 

Merchandise  stock $2.">o 

Labor 2, 25ti 

Total  present  laid-down  value,  American  manufacture ZfiOO 

If  a  tariff  of  75  per  cent,  as  proposed,  prevailed,  the  conditions 
would  be  as  follows: 

Original   inventory $1,  ^»rtO 

76  per  cent  duty Tfici 

Interest  and  transportation  charges 12."> 

Total  proposed  laid-down  value  of  $1,000  Inventory 1, 775 

Illmtration  No,  2, 

On  an  inventory  of  $1,000,  where  the  labor  value  is  60  per  cent  of 
the  total,  the  laid-down  value  of  $1,000  inventory  is  $1,275. 

If  produced  in  the  United  States,  at  wages  three  times  as  gi'eat  as 
covered  by  the  inventory  value,  consisting  of  50  per  cent  labor  nn«I 
50  per  cent  merchandise  stock,  the  laid-down  value  of  the  $1,000 
inventory  is: 

Merchandise   stock V^^^ 

Labor , 1.  nc«» 

Total  present  laid-down  value,  American  manufacture 2,U(X) 

If  a  tariff  of  75  per  cent  prevailed,  the  total  laid-down  value  of 
the  $1,000  inventory  would  be  $1,775. 

Illustration  No.  3. 

On  an  inventory  of  $1,000,  where  the  labor  value  is  25  per  cent  of 
the  total,  the  laid-down  value  of  $1,000  inventory  is  $1,275. 

If  produced  in  the  United  States  at  wages  three  times  as  great  us 
covered  by  the  inventory,  value  on  an  inventory  consisting  of  25  per 
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cent  labor  and  75  per  cent  merchandise  stock,  the  laid-down  value  of 
the  $1,000  inventory  is: 

Merchandise  stock $750 

Labor „ "      750 

Total  present  laid-down  value,  American  manufacture 1, 500 

If  a  tariff  of  75  per  cent  prevailed,  the  total  present  laid-down 
value  on  this  inventory  would  be  $1,775. 

Gonclimon. 

From  the  above  tables  it  is  apparent  that  with  a  tariff  of  75  per 
cent  the  merchandise  stock  values  of  the  average  inventory  would 
have  to  be  in  excess  of  one-half  of  the  total  inventory  before  the 
American  manufacturer  would  be  able  to  deliver  the  goods  at  a  price 
equal  to  the  price  quoted  by  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WIUIAM  PAEEER  CTTTTEE,  EEPEESENTINO 
THE  BTJYINO  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMEEICAN  UBBABT  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  Chathman.  Do  jou  want  to  submit  something  now,  or  to  com- 
plete what  has  been  said  ? 

Mr.  Cutter.  I  want  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  any  change  in  the 
free  list  of  books,  in  behalf  of  libraries. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  printed  brief? 

Mr,  Cutter.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  some  remarks  in  notes  here. 

The  Chairman.  A  written  or  a  printed  brief? 

Mr.  Cutter.  I  have  a  written  brief.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  sub- 
mit this  in  written  form  and  to  read  only  one  or  two  extracts  from  it, 
with  your  permission. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  wish,  on  behalf  of  the  libraries  of  this 
country,  to  protest  against  any  curtailment  of  the  privilege  of  im- 
portation free  of  duty  books  lor  public  libraries.  The  first  is  that 
such  action  as  I  suggest  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  institutions  to  be  benefited  are  such  as  have  been 
established  solely  for  the  intellectual  uplifting  of  our  race.  They 
are  not  institutions  conducted  for  profit,  but  on  the  contrary  they  are 
often  hampered  for  funds,  and  their  usefulness  is  impaired  by  a  lack 
of  financial  resources. 

The  other  point  is  in  regard  to  protection  for  the  American  printer, 
which  I  believe  is  the  basis  of  the  argimient  of  the  printer  for  remov- 
ing that  privilege  from  the  free  list.  I  have  brought  some  figures 
here  from  my  own  library,  from  my  own  experience,  in  which  I 
have  attempted  to  estimate  the  amount  of  protection  that  would  be 
accorded  to  the  American  printer  by  the  putting  books  that  we  im- 
port free  on  the  dutiable  list.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  total 
importations  were  about  six  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars,  or  about 
2.7  per  cent  of  the  total  books  in  the  country  produced  or  imported. 
The  duties  from  importations  were  about  1.4  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  wages  paid  for  the  production  of  the  articles  were  $49,000,000, 
or  about  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  finished,  manufactured  or 
printed  article.  The  wage  cost  of  the  imported  article  if  printed  in 
the  United  States,  therefore,  would  on  this  basis  be  20  per  cent  of 
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the  cost  of  the  manufacture,  which  is  about  25  per  cent  of  the  pub- 
lisher's wholesale  price,  or  would  be  5  per  cent  of  the  importation 
value.  That  is  the  wage  value  of  the  books  that  we  buy.  On  the 
duty-free  importations  it  would  be  $168,759,  whereas  the  duty,  if 
paid,  would  be  $843,795.  In  other  words,  our  friends,  the  printers, 
are  asking  the  public  institutions  of  this  country  to  tax  themselves 
$25  for  every  $5  of  protection. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you,  public  libraries  are  importing 
only  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  of  books  currently  printed, 
from  all  sources,  per  annum,  and  of  these  only  $100,000  worth,  those 
printed  in  English,  would  probably  be  printed  in  this  country.  I  took 
my  bills  for  the  last  four  years  and  checked  off  those  which  by  any 

?[)ssibility  would  be  ever  printed  in  this  country  commercially, 
hese  would  cost  the  manuiacturer  $20,000,  and  the  wage-earner's 
share  would  be  $5,000.  I  submit  it  is  not  right  to  ask  this  committee 
to  change  that  item  in  the  free  list  so  that  188,000  printers  could  get 
$5,000. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  advocating  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  duty  on  foreign  books  imported  for  public  libraries? 

Mr.  Cutter.  I  understood  from  the  newspaper  reports  that  such  a 
thing  would  be  advocated  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  What  paragraph  is  that? 

Mr.  Ctjtter.  From  500  to  504. 

The  Chairman.  The  contention  is  simply  with  reference  to  rebound 
books,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cutter.  Yes,  sir.    I  can  speak  of  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  The  complaint  is  made  that  the  public  libraries 
are  taking  advantage  of  this  paragraph  to  have  books  rebound  in 
Europe  and  brought  in  here  in  order  to  save  the  expense  on  binding! 

Mr.  Cutter.  No,  sir;  I  am  doing  that  myself.  That  is  not  the 
reason.  We  can  not  get  the  work  done  in  this  country  as  well.  We 
have  tried. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  the  complaint,  and  that  is  what  yon 
are  contending  against  ? 

Mr.  Cutter.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  contending  against  that  complaint  sim- 
ply because  we  have  tried,  gentlemen,  to  get  that  work  done,  and  can 
not  have  it  done  as  well  here. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  work  is  what? 

Mr.  Cutter.  Rebinding  books,  so  that  they  can  be  circulated  from 
100  to  150  times.  We  have  not  been  able  to  have  it  done  satisfactorily 
here. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  peculiar  character  of  binding  is  that  which  can 
not  be  done  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Cutter.  We  can  not  make  the  binders  understand  what  we 
want.  It  is  not  a  different  kind  of  binding.  A  man  abroad  has  a 
patent  method  of  sewing,  which  can  not  be  used  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  admitting  free  all  books 
of  foreign  authors  printed  abroad,  and  in  ordinary  binding? 

Mr.  Cutter.  It  would  be  the  best  thing,  sir,  I  think,  for  the  people 
of  this  country,  speaking  from  the  intellectual  standpoint,  that  could 
be.    It  would  make  books  very  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Have  you  figured  out  that  it  would  be  a  great  loss 
to  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Cutter.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 
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Mr.  Crumpackxr.  Would  it  not  affect  the  interests  of  printers  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Cutter.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  would.  It  would  affect  pub- 
lishers who  are  not  middlemen  selling  manufactured  articles. 

(Mr.  Cutter  filed  the  following  document)  : 

URMATIXS  OF  WIUIAH  PABKEB  CITTTEB,  BEFBESENTINO  THE 
AHEBICAN  UBSABT  ASSOCIATian. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appear  before 
you  as  the  representative  of  the  American  Library  Association,  an 
organization  havinff  2,000  members,  and  the  only  organization  which 
can  speak  for  the  libraries  of  this  country.  1  may  say,  therefore, 
that  I  am  here  to  speak  for  6,000  libraries,  containing  60,000,000 
volumes,  adding  yearly  3,000.000  volumes,  and  expending  yearly 
$10,000,000.  Through  "these  libraries,  I  may  fairly  claim  to  repre- 
sent a  majority  of  the  reading  public  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  here  to  protest  against  any  curtailment  of  the  jprivilece  of 
duty-free  importation  which  these  institutions  have  enjoyed  for  so 
many  years.  I  am  here  to  advocate  the  inclusion  in  any  bill  you 
may  recommend  of  a  clause  or  paragraph  similar  to  that  in  the 
existing  law,  allowing  of  duty-free  importation  of  printed  matter 
for  the  use  of  such  libraries,  educational  institutions,  and  societies, 
and  would  suggest,  if  any  amendment  is  made  of  existing  law,  such 
amendment  should  be  in  the  line  of  extending  the  privilege  rather 
than  of  curtailing  it. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  urge  your  committee  to  this  action. 
The  first  is  fundamental.  It  is  because  such  action  as  I  suggest  is 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States;  the  institu- 
tions to  De  benefited  are  such  as  have  been  established  solely  for  the- 
intellectual  uplifting  of  our  race;  they  are  not  institutions  conducted 
for  commercial  profit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  often  hampered  for 
funds  and  their  usefulness  impaired  by  lack  of  financial  resources. 
Any  help  that  can  be  given  to  them  by  this  Government  is  helping 
the  education  of  the  citizen,  on  whose  intelligence  our  prosperity  as 
a  nation  and  a  republic  must  depend. 

And,  statements  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  Government  is  slight  compared  with  the  benefit  conferred.  The 
total  imports  of  books  and  other  printed  matter  into  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  July  30  was  valued  at 
$6,541,309,  and  of  this  material,  $3,379,182  was  imported  free  of  duty. 
The  material  allowed  free  entry  is  of  three  classes.  First,  books 
wholly  in  foreign  languages;  second,  books  in  English  which  have 
been  printed  twenty  years;  third,  books  imported  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  use  by  libraries,  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  societies  of  a  literary  and  scientific  char- 
acter. It  is  my  opinion  that  the  importation  of  books  in  foreign? 
languages  and  of  books  printed  previous  to  1888  make  up  90  per  cent 
of  tne  total  of  duty-free  importations.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is 
my  impression  after  fifteen  years'  experience.  I  can  confidently  say 
that  the  total  importation  oi  new  books  in  English  by  libraries  do^ 
not  exceed  a  quarter  million  dollars  per  year.  On  these,  the  duty 
would  amount  to  about  $62,500. 
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Now,  as  to  the  protection  for  the  American  workman,  for  we  all 
want  to  protect  him,  if  we  do  no  great  wrong  to  other  interests. 

Of  the  total  imports  of  books  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  $3,379,182 
were  admitted  free  of  duty.  Under  the  existing  law,  three  classes  of 
books  may  be  imported  duty  free :  Books  in  foreign  languages,  books 
which  have  been  printed  twenty  years,  books  for  libraries  and  edu- 
cational institutions.  Neither  ot  the  first  two  classes  would  naturally 
be  printed  to  any  great  extent  by  American  workmen,  and  there 
would,  from  the  protective  standpoint,  be  no  reason  for  putting  a 
duty  on  them.  Ot  books  printed  in  the  English  language  smce  1888, 
libraries  and  public  institutions  are  the  sole  duty-free  importers.  I 
do  not  believe,  after  fifteen  years'  experience,  that  of  these  over  a 

Juarter  of  million  dollars'  worth  are  imported  every  year.  Of  these, 
rom  their  very  nature,  few  would  be  reprinted  in  tliis  country.  I  do 
not  believe  that  $100,000  worth  would  be  so  reprinted.  The'^cost  of 
manufacturing  a  book  is  about  20  per  cent  of  its  net  selling  price, 
and  the  cost  of  the  labor  involved  is  little  more  than  5  per  cent. 

According  to  the  census  of  1905  (Bulletin  79,  pubfished  in  1907), 
the  total  product  of  the  book  and  joo  printing  establishments  in  this 
country  was  $233,230,842.  The  total  importations  were  $6,451,309, 
or  2.76  per  cent  of  the  total  books  in  the  country.  The  duty-free 
importations  were  about  1.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  wages  paid 
for  the  production  of  these  articles  were  $49,061,030,  or  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  printed  article.  The  wage  cost  of  the  im- 
ported article,  if  printed  in  the  United  States,  therefore,  would  on 
this  basis  be  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  manufacture,  which  is  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  publishers'  wholesale  price,  or  would  be  5  per 
cent  of  the  importation  value.  On  the  duty-free  importations  it 
would  be  $168,759,  whereas  the  duty,  if  paid,  would  be  $843,795.  In 
other  words,  our  friends  the  printers  are  asking  the  public  institu- 
tions of  this  country  to  tax  themselves  $25  for  every  $5  of  protection. 
As  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you,  public  libraries  are  importinff 
only  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  of  books  currently  printed, 
and  of  these  only  $100,000  worth  would  probably  be  printed  in  this 
country.  These  would  cost  to  manufacture  $25,000,  and  the  wage- 
earners'  share  of  this  would  be  $5,000.  It  is  to  afford  this  protection 
that  you  are  asked  to  tax  the  educational  institutions  of  this  country. 
Who  gets  the  protection  if  the  printer,  biAder,  and  color  printer 
does  not?  Let  me  point  out  that  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  greater 
than  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  the  book  m  this  country.  It  is  over 
100  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Who  is  protected?  As 
usual,  the  middleman.  The  publisher  pays  only  2  or  3  per  cent  of  his 
selling  price  in  greater  wages  for  American  workmen,  and  wishes  to 
pocket  the  other  20  or  more  per  cent  himself. 

As  I  have  above  stated,  the  duty  that  would  be  levied  on  new 
English  books  imported  by  libraries  would  amount,  on  those  books 
that  would  be  reprinted  in  this  country,  to  $25,000.  Were  this  the 
only  result  of  abolishing  the  privilege  of  free  entry,  I  should  be  less 
insistent  on  having  that  privilege  retained.  But  it  is  the  smallest 
part  of  the  result. 

The  true  inwardness  of  the  arguments  for  doing  awaj'^  with  free 
importation  lies  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  tew  firms  in  New 
York  City  to  gain  for  themselves  an  absolute  control  of  the  price  at 
which  a  book  may  be  sold  or  imported.     I  hesitate  to  use  your  time 
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to  explain  a  history  of  this  attempt,  but  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  real  reason  back  of  the  attack  on  free  importation. 

I  shall  therefore  read  you  certain  documents  which  are  pertinent. 
I  am  quoting  from  a  decision  of  Justice  Dowlin  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  rendered  November  19,  1907,  in  the  case 
of  Isidor  Straus,  and  another  against  American  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion and  others.    I  am  reading  the  findings  of  the  law. 

1.  Tbat  the  agreements  and  resolutions  of  the  two  associations  (The  Ameri- 
can Publishers'  Association  and  The  American  Booksellers'  Association)  and 
their  respective  members  were  intended  to  and  did  prevent  competition  in  the 
supply  of  boolcs,  copyrighted  and  uncopyrighted,  from  the  Ist  day  of  May,  1901, 
to  and  including  the  1st  day  of  April,  1904. 

2.  That  such  agreements  and  resolutions  were  unlawful  and  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  1890,  cha|)ter  690,  so  far  as  they  related  to  uncopyrighted  books.  ^ 

3.  That  such  agreements  and  resolutions  of  the  two  associations  and  their 
respective  members,  so  far  as  they  related  to  uncopyrighted  books,  constituted, 
au  unlawful  agreement,  arrangement,  and  combination  whereby  a  monopoly  in 
tlie  manufacture,  production,  and  sale  in  this  State  of  an  article  or  commodity 
of  common  use  was  or  may  have  been  created,  established,  and  maintained. 

The  American  Publishers'  Association  and  the  American  Book- 
sellers' Association,  controlling  over  90  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  books, 
therefore,  were  engaged  for  three  years  in  an  unlawful  combination 
to  control  the  price  of  a  commodity.  ' 

It  will  be  noted  that  copyrighted  books  are  excepted  from  this 
decision.  But  in  this  particular  we  have  a  final  opinion.  The  case 
of  Bobbs-Merrill  versus  Straus  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  during  th^resent  year.  It  hinged  on  the  right 
to  control  prices  of  copyright  Dooks,  and  it  was  in  effect  decided 
that  the  copyright  laws  gave  no  such  right. 

For  two  years  the  publishers  have  sought  to  have  introduced  in  a 
new  copyright  bill  such  phraseology  as  will  confirm  them  absolutely 
in  their  control  of  prices.  They  have  sought  to  prohibit  libraries 
from  importing  foreign  editions  of  books  copyrighted  in  this  coun- 
try; they  invented  many  combinations  of  words  to  effect  this;  but 
they  have  signally  failed  to  convince  the  committees  on  patents  that 
such  action  was  wise. 

Now,  when  they  are  not  able  to  accomplish  the  result  through 
the  copyright  committee,  they  ask  you  to  enact  legislation  giving  this 
monopoly  to  them.  They  have  successively  used  the  retail  book- 
seller and  the  author  as  a  catspaw ;  now  it  is  the  printer. 

They  wish  to  make  us  pay  duty  because  we  have  been  able  to  pre- 
vent the  increase  in  the  price  of  books  by  the  competit'on  of  English 
editions.  Of  one  of  these  houses,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent, 
the  majority  of  the  books  they  sell  are  noncopyrighted  books,  printed 
in  England,  and  having  a  new  title-page  with  a  New  York  imprint. 

I  have  yet  to  learn  tnat  the  printers  or  the  author  benefit  by  any 
increase  of  price.  Indeed,  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  chief 
publishing  houses  of  New  York  City  are  now  nonunion  shops,  and 
that  the  publishers  with  whom  some  of  us  have  had  to  do  are  the 
most  strenuous  fighters  of  the  unions.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  as  a 
result  of  this  system  the  retail  dealers  in  books  achieved  sudden 
wealth.  Almost  any  dealer  will  tell  you  that  there  is  little  money 
in  the  new  book  business. 

Now,  you  are  asked  to  curtail  our  privilege  of  importation,  not 
that  the  American  workman  can  get  more  work  or  more  wages,  not 
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€hat  the  author  may  receive  greater  remuneration  for  his  work,  bnl 
that  a  small  group  of  publishers  in  New  York  City  may  be  aWe 
to  raise  the  price  of  books,  most  of  them  books  first  published  in 
England,  and  the  public  libraries  must  be  at  their  mercy. 
'  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  the  public  press  and  in  hearings 
before  committees  of  Confess  that  duty-free  importation  of  booksi 
for  public  libraries  was  injected  into  the  international  copyright 
bill  of  1891  during  the  very  last  hours  of  the  session.  If  you  will 
examine  the  edition  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  State* 
J)rinted  in  1878  you  will  find  this  provision  in  the  free  list  under 
section  2505.  I  hope  when  I  file  papers  with  this  committee  to  show 
that  it  was  adopted  much  earlier,  although  I  suppose  your  committee 
have  this  information  already. 

This  group  of  publishers  has  made  attempts  to  gain  the  control  of 
prices  through  suits  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States;  they  failed 
They  tried  and  are  trying  to  convince  the  Committee  on  Patents  of 
the  Senate  and  House  that  control  should  be  given  by  prohibition  of 
importation ;  they  have  failed ;  now  they  come  to  you  with  a  proposi- 
tion to  tax  our  educational  institutions  for  their  benefit.  I  am  coa- 
fident  you  will  not  listen  to  them.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  sup- 
port us  in  our  contention. 

STATEMENT  07  MB.  ABTHVB  F.  BICE,  OF  ELIZABETH,  H.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  speak  in  reference  to  binding  books? 

Mr.  Rice.  No,  sir;  fn  regard  to  lithographic  printing,  the  para^ 
graph  we  have  been  discussing  heretofore.  It  is  m  regard  to  pJiotOH 
gelatin  printing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  your  name  to  the  derk? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes,  sir.    I  believe  I  have  an  appointment.    He  iK>tified 
me  I  was  on  the  schedule. 
.   The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  will  ask  for  ten  minutes  and  will  probably  take  lesB* 
Moreover,  I  will  speak  for  all  the  photo-gelatin  printing  concerns  we 
have,  and  file  their  briefs  so  that  your  time  will  not  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  BoNYNOB.  ^Vhat  is  the  number  of  the  paragraph? 

Mr.  Rice.  No.  403,  under  manufactures  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  considering  that.  Does  any  other 
gentleman  sj)eak  on  paragi*aph  No.  400? 

STATEMENT  OF  lOl.  D.  A.  VAN  WINKLE,  BEPKESENTIHO  THE 
HABTFOM)  CITY  PAPEB  COMPANY,  OF  HABTFORD  CITY,  DID. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  the 
Hartford  City  Paper  Company,  of  Hartford  City,  Ind.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  two  special  kinds  of  paper,  one  of  which  we 
call  imitation  parchment  and  the  other  of  which  we  call  glassine  or 
parchment  paper.  We  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
paper  since  1905.  Previous  to  that  time  this  paper  was  not  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  and  all  of  it  which  was  consumed  in 
the  United  States  was  imported  from  Germany  and  Sweden. 

We  find  that  this  paper  is  classified  and  dutiable  under  paragraph 
402  of  the  act  of  1897,  which  brings  it  in  under  unclasafied  papers 
bearing  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.    This  paper  is  identical  in 
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its  uses  with  parchment  paper,  and  in  many  places  it  is  used  inter- 
changeably with  it,  and  notably  in  the  packing  industries,  by  the 
grocerymen,  by  the  confectioners  and  bakers,  arid  parchment  paper 
IS  classified  under  paragraph  398  and  bears  a  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound 
and  10  cents  ad  vauorem. 

The  transparent  papers,  or  pergamyns,  are  used  interchangeably 
with  surface-coated  or  paraffin  papers,  which  are  admitted  unoer  the 
same  paragraph  and  bear  a  duty  of  2^  cents  a  pound  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Our  experience  in  the  business  has  taught  us  that  we  are 
not  able  to  make  this  paper  and  put  it  in  competition  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  with  the  imported  article,  for  the  reason  that  the  Grermans 
and  Swedes  are  able  to  obtain  their  labor  at  about  41  per  cent  of  our 
cost,  and  are  also  able  to  obtain  their  sulphite  fiber,  from  which  this 
paper  is  made,  at  from  $10  to  $15  a  ton  below  us  for  the  same  grade 
of  stock  in  this  country.  Therefore  they  are  able  to  put  their  paper  iit 
the  seaboard  markets  at  from  10  to  15  per  cent  below  our  cost  of  pro- 
duction, which  of  course  shuts  us  out  or  business  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  your  contention  is  that  parchment 
paper  made  from  wood  pulp  is  now  classified  by  the  courts  as  paper 
otherwise  provided  for  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkms.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  desire  to  have  it  classified  as  paper  made 
from  rags,  ordinary  parchment  paper? 

Mr.  van  Winkms.  Yes,  sir.  The  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
parchment  paper  is  sometimes  made  of  rags  and  sometimes  made  oui 
of  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  What  relation  does  the  parchment  paper  made 
from  pulp  bear  to  the  other  parchment  paper?  Is  it  substantially 
the  samel 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Practically  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  process  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Van  Winkoj.  It  varies  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  is  about  the  same  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  It  is  about  the  same  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  will  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  parchment  paper  made  from 
anything  will  be  classified  as  the  same.    That  would  satisfy  you? 

*  Mr.  \^N  Winkle.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  ask  for  a  change  of  duty? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ask  for  a  change  of  duty  on  all  parchment 
papers? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes.  We  ask  that  they  be  classified  the  same 
as  the  papers  with  which  they  come  into  competition. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  what  is  it  you  want? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  We  want  our  paper  taken  from  the  unclassified 
list,  which  it  is  now  in,  and  put  mto  the  classified  list  under  an 
amended  section — 398. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  there  is  no  difference  in  the  tariff  after  you  change 
it,  what  do  you  want  to  change  it  for? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  in  now  as  paper  not  provided  for  at  the 
lower  ad  valorem  rate. 
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Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  said  we  did  not  want  to  have  the  tariff 
changed. 

The  Chairman.  As  interpreted  bv  the  courts,  there  is  a  difference. 
But  you  desire  to  have  it  the  same? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  you  start  this  business? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  In  1905. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  under  the  same  law  as  you  have  got  now? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  making  money  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  A  little  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  did  you  make?  Let  us  be  perfectly 
frank  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  On  a  300,000  investment  we  are  able  to  earn 
from  $8,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  per  cent  is  that? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  That  would  be  less  than  8  per  cent 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  more  than  7  per  cent? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  would  have  to  stop  to  figure  that  out  Let  us 
see.    Yes;  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  have  your  figures  wrong  somewhere ;  either  the 
amount  you  are  calculating  on  or  your  percentage. 

Mr.  V  an  Winkle.  I  have  not  figured  it  out  m  per  cent.  We  can 
earn  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  at  the  rate  we  have  been  going  in  the  last 
six  months  on  a  $350,000  investment. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  would  be  3  per  cent. 
^  Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  nub  of  the  whole  business — ^what  you  haye 
just  said,  "On  the  basis  of  the  last  six  months,"  and  the  last  six 
months  are  the  worst  six  months  anybody  has  seen  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  ten  years.    Is  not  that  the  honest  truth? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  The  honest  truth  is  that  business  has  been  very 
dull  in  most  lines. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  manufacturing  lines? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  think  there  are  some  exceptions. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  most  of  them.  Now,  take  the  best  six  months,  say, 
in  1907.  How  much  dividend  could  you  make  in  those  six  months  if 
you  segregated  what  went  before  from  what  came  after? 

Mr.  V  AN  Winkle.  We  are  selling  our  paper  at  as  high  a  price  as 
we  can  get  for  it,  and  under  present  conditions  the  imported  paper 
will  not  allow  us  to  get  any  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  we  have  the  gorgeous  promise  that  everything  is 
going  to  blossom  like  the  rose  from  now  on.    [Laughter.l 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  If  it  blossoms  that  way  it  will  be  all  right.  But 
it  might  not  blossom.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  does  blossom  according  to  programme,  you  will 
not  need  any  increase  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes;  there  would  be  need  of  it,  because  the  im- 
ported article  would  come  in  here  cheaper  than  we  could  produce  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  made  the  first  ever  made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes ;  so  far  as  I  know,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  you  not  go  on  and  investigate  the  relation 
of  things  in  Germany  and  Sweden  to  America  under  the  Dingley 
rates  before  you  went  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  We  thought  we  did,  but  we  were  mistaken. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  you  not  employ  somebody  to  tell  you  ? 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  could  tell  what  the  courts  would  hold.  He 
could  not  employ  that  man  in  the  United  States.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  a  question  of  classification. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  it  is  also  a  question  of  raising  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  If  all  parchment  papers  ought  to  be  reduced,  that 
would  be  a  fair  proposition? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  It  would. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  this  man  is  making  a  fair  profit,  instead  of  marking 
up  his  the  other  fellow's  ought  to  be  markea  down. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  want  to  say  that  no  man  considers  3  per  cent 
in  manufacturing  business  a  very  good  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  believe  so,  either,  if  that  is  what  you  got. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  counted  out  interest  and  wear  and  tear  before  you 
commenced,  and  that  dividend  is  "clear  velvet,"  in  the  language  of 
the  street. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Suppose  there  was  an  accident.  You  know  one 
does  not  want  to  take  too  much  risk  in  the  manufacturing  business. 
We  might  have  an  accident,  or  an  explosion  of  a  boiler,  or  things  like 
that,  that  you  could  not  have  on  a  farm. 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  but  our  teams  might  run  oflF  and  destroy  all  the 
machinery  and  everything  we  have. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  get  anybody  to  put 
money  in  a  3-per-cent  manufacturing  industry. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  just  now  stated  that  after  counting  out  the 
interest  and  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  you  still  had  3  per  cent 
velvet. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  We  did  during  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  during  the  worst  time  we  ever  saw  you  would 
get  your  interest  and  wear  and  tear  and  3  per  cent  profit  for  the  first 
six  months? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  We  do  not  think  an  interest  charge  on  the  in- 
vestment in  a  manufacturing  industry  should  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  profit.     You  would  not  do  that  on  a  farm. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  preciselv  what  we  would  do.  The  right  way 
to  cipher  out  what  you  can  make  as  profit  is  first  to  count  your  inter- 
est on  your  investment. 

Mr.  "Calderhead.  If  that  is  right,  I  would  have  to  give  my  wheat 
awav.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  no;  you  would  not.  You  are  raising  wheat  on 
that  land  out  there  at  the  rate  of  $125  an  acre. 

Mr.  (iRiGGS.  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  what  salary  do  you  pay  to  your 
president  ? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  We  do  not  pay  him  a  cent. 

Mr.  (jRiGOs.  Does  anvone  of  your  executive  officers  get  a  salary? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Not  excepting  the  general  manager. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  pay  your  general  manager? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  We  pay  the  general  manager  $2,500  a  year. 

Mr.  (iRiGGS.  And  you  say  the  president  gets  nothing? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  The  president  gets  nothing,  and  the  secretary 
gets  nothing,  and  no  directors  get  anything  at  all,  only  their  percent- 
age of  the  dividends.  If  the  mill  earns  anything,  they  get  it;  if  not, 
they  do  not. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  you  do  not  feel  under  present  con- 
ditions, with  the  tax  on  that  imported  article,  that  you  haye  made  a 
fair  profit  on  your  investment? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  want  a  fair  protection  to  do  that! 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  increased  your  stock  since  you  have  been  in 
operation? 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  No,  sir.  We  have  increased  our  debts,  because 
we  have  had  a  lot  of  experimenting  to  do  and  a  lot  of  new  machinery 
to  install ;  and  until  the  last  six  months  we  did  not  make  any  money 
at  all ;  in  fact,  we  lost  money. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Van  Winkle. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle.  I  want  to  file  this  brief. 

(Following  is  the  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Van  Winkle:) 

BRIEF  ON   BEHALF  OF   THE    HARTFORD   CITY   PAPER   COMPANY,   HASTFOSD 

CITY,   IND. 

This  statement  or  brief  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Hartford  City 
Paper  Company,  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  doing  business  in  Hartford  City,  Ind.,  and  involves  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  under  Schedule  M — pulp,  papers,  and  books,  and 
more  particularly  paragraph  398  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  as  fol- 
lows, the  portion  italicized  being  particularly  under  discussion : 

Surface-coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  and  one-haff 
cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  prlntel,  or  wholly  or 
portly  covered  with  metnl  or  its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  three  cents 
per  pound  and  twenty  i)er  ce'iti^ui  ad  valorem:  parchment  papers,  two  cents 
per  pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  plain  basic  photographic  papers  for 
albumenizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating,  three  cents  per  pound  and  ten  per 
centum  ad  valorem:  albunie'iized  or  Ke"'sltlzed  paper  or  paper  otherwise  surface- 
coated  for  photographic  purposes,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

It  is  respectfully  urged  that  the  section  above  quoted  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows,  the  portion  italicized  being  added 
thereto : 

Surface-coated  papers  not  sijeclally  provided  for  in  this  act,  grease-proof,  imi- 
tation parchment,  pergamyn  papers  ichich  have  been  supercalendered,  and  ren- 
dered transparent  or  partially  transparent,  and  commercially  knoirn  as  glassine, 
parchmyn,  and  japanin  paper,  two  and  one-balf  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per 
centum  ad  valorem :  if  printed,  or  wholly  or  iiartly  covered  with  metal  or  its 
solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  three  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem ;  parchment  papers,  imitation  parchment,  grease-proof,  pergamyn  pa- 
pers, and  papers  of  a  density  sufficient  to  show  blisters  ir/irn  subjected  to  heat,  two 
cents  per  pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  plain  basis  photographic  ihi iters 
for  ali>umeuizlng,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating,  three  cents  i)er  pound  and  ten 
per  centum  ad  valorem :  albi^nenized  or  Fensitized  paper  or  paper  otherwise  sur- 
face-coated for  photographic  purposes,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  suggested  amendments  are  descriptive  of  various  grades  of 
paper  manufactured  by  the  company  on  whose  behalf  this  statement 
IS  made  by  other  companies  in  the  United  States.  These  papers 
come  into  open  and  direct  competition  with  the  same  class  of  papers 
now  imported  into  this  country,  mostly  from  Germany  and  Sweden. 
The  imported  product,  under  a  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury hereafter  referred  to,  is  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
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the  italicized  portion  of  the  g^ieral  provision  of  paragraph  402,  as 
follows,  the  italics  being  ours : 

Paper  hangings  and  paper  for  screens  or  fireboarcls,  and  all  other  paper  not  «pe- 
cialiy  provided  for  in  this  aet,  tiretity-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  Jacquard 
designs  of  one-line  i)ai)ei%  or  parts  of  such  designs,  finished  or  uaflnisbed, 
tbirty-flve  per  centum  nd  valorem;  nil  Jacquard  designs  cut  on  Jacquard  cards, 
or  parts  of  such  designs,  finished  or  unfinished,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad 
^-Blorem. 

It  is  contended  that  these  papers,  now  being  imported  into  this 
country  under  the  commercial  names  of  grease-proof,  pergamyn, 
imitation  parchment,  No.  2  parchment,  giassine,  parchmyn,  and 
japanin,  and  sold  in  competition  with  the  same  grade  of  paper  manu- 
factured here,  should  not  be  permitted  to  come  in  under  the  general 
classification  as  provided  in  paragraph  402,  and  that  paragraph  398 
should  be  amended  as  above  suggested  so  as  to  clearly  include  these 
gi-ades  of  paper  in  the  classification  of  papers  there  described  to 
which  they  are  similar  either  in  material,  quality,  texture,  or  the  use 
to  which  they  may  be  applied. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  Should  be  done,  and  we  shall 
tefer  to  some  of  them  briefly: 

Reasons  for  classification  under  paragraph  S98. 

1.  Present  construction :  It  was  probably  intended  by  the  framers 
of  the  act,  under  the  designation  "  parchment  papers,"  to  include  all 
other  papers  which,  in  point  of  either  material,  quality,  texture,  or 
uses  to  which  they  may  be  put,  are  similar  to  parchment  papers. 
At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  in  question,  imitation  parch- 
ment, grease-proof,  pergamyn,  giassine,  parchmyn,  and  japanin 
papers  were  not  manufactured  in  this  country  at  all  and  were  but 
little  used.  However,  it  was  evidently  not  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress in  framing  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  to  give  to  the  descriptive 
words  "  parchment  papers "  a  narrow  construction  or  to  bring 
within  their  meaning  only  such  papers  as  were  made  of  a  particular 
material  or  in  a  particular  manner.  That  this  is  so  is  evident  from 
section  7  of  the  same  act,  which  we  quote  in  full  : 

That  each  and  every  imported  nrticle,  not  euuuien'ted  in  thin  act,  which  is 
similar,  either  in  mi  terial,  quality,  texture,  or  the  use  to  which  it  may  be 
applied,  to  any  article  enumerated  in  this  act  as  chrrjrej  ble  with  duty,  Khali 
pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  which  is  levied  on  the  enumorate<l  article  w^hich  it 
most  resembles  in  any  of  the  partlcul'rs  before  mentioned;  and  if  any  non- 
enmueratel  article  equally  reKembles  two  or  more  enumerated  articles  on  which 
different  rates  of  duty  are  charges. ble,  there  shall  be  levied  on  such  nonenumer- 
a  ted  article  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  is  chargeable  on  the  article  which  it  resem- 
bles paying  the  higher  rate  of  duty ;  and  on  articles  not  enumerated,  manufac- 
tured of  two  or  more  materials,  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  at  the  highest  rate 
at  which  the  same  would  be  chargeable  if  comiwsed  wholly  of  the  comimnent 
material  thereof  of  chief  value;  and  the  worils  "comiionent  material  of  chief 
value,"  wherever  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  held  to  mean  thjit  comiKjnent  material 
which  shall  exceed  In  value  any  other  single  com]:one'>t  material  of  the  article; 
and  the  value  of  each  comiwnent  material  shall  be  determined  by  the  ascertained 
value  of  suclx  material  in  Its  condition  as  found  In  the  article.  If  two  or  more 
rates  of  duty  shall  be  applicable  to  any  imported  article,  it  shall  pay  duty  at  the 
hi^est  of  such  rates. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Stone  et  al.  (101  Fed.  Rep.,  713), 
decided  February  9,  1900,  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  second  cir- 
cuit, this  question  was  very  briefly  considered.    The  case  arose  on  an 
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appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  by  Stone  and  others, 
who  were  importers,  from  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers affirming  a  classification  for  duty  by  the  collector  of  certain 
imported  merchandise. 

It  appears  from  the  opinion  of  the  district  judge  that  "  imitation 
parchment,"  "  parchment  No.  2"  or  "  grease-proof  wrapping  paper," 
had  been  classified  for  duty  under  paragraph  308,  Schedule  M,  of  the 
act  of  1894,  at  30  per  cent,  as  parchment  paper.  The  importers  pro- 
tested, claiming  that  it  was  dutiable  under  paragraph  313  or  under 
paragraph  310  of  said  act,  as  paper,  or  manufactures  of  paper  not 
specifically  provided  for.  The  district  judge  held  that  the  decision 
of  the  general  appraisers  should  be  reversed,  and  this  decision  was 
affirmed  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  the  time  this  case  was  considered  no  paper 
of  the  kind  designated  as  grease-proof,  imitation  parchment,  or 
parchment  No.  2,  was  being  manufactured  in  this  country  and  the  de- 
cision was  made  wholly  without  reference  to  its  effect  upon  manufac- 
turers of  the  same  class  of  paper  here.  Moreover,  section  2499,  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States,  1878,  was  then  in  force  and  very 
similar  in  effect,  if  not  in  language,  to  section  7  of  the  act  of  1897. 
We  quote  as  follows : 

There  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  each  and  every  nonenumerated 
article  which  bears  a  similitude,  either  in  material,  quality,  texture  or  the  use 
to  which  it  may  be  applied,  to  any  article  enumerated  in  this  title  as  charpeable 
with  duty,  the  same  rate  of  duty  which  is  levied  and  charged  on  the  enumerated 
article  which  it  most  resembles  In  any  of  the  particulars  before  mentioned:  and 
If  any  nonenumerated  article  equally  lesembles  two  or  more  enumerated  arti<les, 
on  which  different  rates  of  duty  are  charged,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid  on  such  nonenumerated  article  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  is  chargeable  on  tlie 
article  which  It  resembles  paying  the  highest  duty;  and  on  all  articles  manufac- 
tured from  two  or  moie  materials  the  duty  shall  be  aspessed  at  the  highest  rate 
at  which  any  of  its  component  parts  may  be  chargeable. 

The  effect  of  this  section  probably  was  not  considered  at  all,  and 
probably  was  not  even  called  to  the  attention  of  the  court  in  United 
States  V,  Stone,  supra,  for  it  is  not  referred  to  in  any  way  by  either 
of  the  courts  that  considered  the  question.  From  the  language  of 
the  opinion  of  the  district  judge,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the 
"imitation  parchmentj"  "parchment  Iso.  2,"  and  "grease-proof 
wrapping  paper,"  the  imported  articles,  were  very  similar  in  many 

Particulars  to  the  parchment  papers  referred  to  in  section  30S, 
chediile  M,  of  the  act  of  1894.  With  this  admitted  similarity,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  court  would  have  sustained  the  general  ap- 
praisers in  their  decision  to  classify  these  importations  as  paich- 
ment  papers  if  section  2499  had  been  referred  to  or  consideied  in 
ajiy  way. 

The  Treasury  Department,  in  Decision  No.  22,1G3,  followed  tlie 
case  of  United  States  v.  Stone,  supra,  and  it  has  been  the  pnictice 
since  that  decision  in  1900  to  admit  all  these  papers  descril)ed  «» 
grease-proof,  pergamyn,  imitation  parchment,  glassine,  parclimyn. 
and  japanin  under  the  general  classification  of  section/402,  act  or 
1897.  .       . 

Since  1895  the  above-described  papers  have  been  made  in  this 
country.  The  industry  is  new  and,  in  view  of  the  facts  presenloa 
here,  the  case  demands  a  new  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
parchment  papers  and  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  section  »r 
eupra,  on  the  whole  matter. 
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2.  Parchment:  A  true  parchment  is  the  skin  of  a  calf,  sheep,  or 
goat,  prepared  for  writing  on.  Parchment  papers,  the  term  used  in 
paragi-aph  398,  sliould  be  given  a  broad  construction  and  include 
all  papers  that  are  similar  in  appearance  to  the  real  parchment  and 
derive  their  name  from  that  fact.  Grease-proof,  pergamyn — one  of 
the  names  of  the  imported  grease-proof — and  other  papers  manu- 
factured by  this  company  have  many  of  the  qualities  of  parchment 
papere  and,  while  differing  in  name,  are  largely  used  for  the  same 
purposes. 

3.  Grease-proof:  The  grease-proof  and  parchmyn  papers,  wliich 
terms  apply  to  all  the  papers  manufactured  by  this  company,  in  many 
cases  are  substituted  for  parchment  paper;  both  our  papers  and  parch- 
ment papers  are  largely  used  by  meat  packers  in  this  country  for  the 
same  purpose,  viz,  wrapping  smoked  meats,  lining  lard  pails  and 
tubs.  They  are  also  used  interchangeably  by  grocerymen,  bakers, 
confectioners,  poultry  packers,  and  soap  manufacturers.  Our  papers 
are  used  because  of  the  quality  they  possess  of  being  practically  im- 
pervious to  greases.    Parchment  papers  liave  the  same  quality. 

4.  Process  of  manufncturo:  Parchment  paper  which  is  used  for  the 
-ame  purposes  as  the  papers  manufactured  by  this  company  is  pro- 
duced by  subjecting  paper  known  as  "  unsized ''  or  "  waterleaf,"  made 
of  cotton  or  sulphite  fiber,  or  both  in  combination,  to  a  bath  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  renders  it  practically  impervious  to  grease,  while 
the  paper  numufactured  by  this  company  is  rendered  impervious  to 
greases  by  treating  the  sulphite  fiber  from  which  it  is  made  in  such 
manner,  by  mechanical  appliances,  as  to  gelatinize  it,  making  the 
resultant  sneet  of  paper  very  dense,  nonporous,  and  therefore  practi- 
c^ally  impervious  to  greases. 

5.  Similarity  in  appearance:  The  papers  manufactured  by  this 
company  are  not  only  used  as  a  substitute  for  parchment  paper  in 
many  cases,  but  they  are  so  similar  to  it  that  it  is  often  difficult,  ex- 
cept by  an  expert,  to  detect  any  difference  at  all  between  them. 
Attached  hereto  are  sami)le^  of  our  grease-proof  paper,  marked  "  Ex- 
hibit A,-'  of  imported  gre:ise-proof  paper,  marked  '"  Exhibit  B,''  and 
of  parchment  paper,  marked  '*  Exhibit  C." 

1).  Requires  skilled  labor:  The  process  of  manufacturing  the  papers 
l)roduced  by  this  company  requires  the  highest  skilled  and  the  high- 
est priced  labor  used  in  the  paper  industry.  The  results  obtained  are 
the  most  perfect  possible  from  the  use  of  wood  fiber. 

7.  Production  limited :  The  care  necessary  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture «)f  these  pa})ers  renders  the  i)roduction  from  a  given  unit  of 
labor  ver}'  small ;  therefore  the  cost  of  labor  is  a  verj'  important  factor 
in  the  total  co^t  of  production. 

8.  Cost  of  production  and  labor  cost :  These  papers  are  largely  pro- 
duced in  Germany  and  Sweden,  both  of  which  countries  export  their 
j)roduct  to  this  counti-y  where  it  is  sold  in  competition  with  the  same 
^ades  of  paper  manufactured  here.  Attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  G  is 
ft  statement  of  the  comparative  cost  of  production  of  this  class  of 
|)aper,  showing  the  cost  of  labor  in  German  and  Swedish  mills  to  be 
about  42  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  a  mill  of  the  same  capacity  in 
product  to  this  country,  where  it  is  sold  in  competition  with  the  same 
from  which  the  paper  is  made  is  at  least  $10  per  ton  less  to  the  Ger- 
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man  and  Swedish  mills  than  the  price  of  American  sulphite  from 
which  our  paper  is  made. 

9.  Amount  imported  and  xVmerican  production:  Effort  has  been 
made  to  obtain  a  correct  statement  of  the  amount  of  these  papers 
imported  into  this  country,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  come  in 
under  the  unclassified  list,  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  exact  in- 
formation. From  the  best  information  ootained — that  is,  from  our 
knowledge  of  what  is  used  by  the  large  consumers  and  other  informa- 
tion from  the  importers  themselves,  we  believe  that  the  amount  ex- 
ceeds 10,000  tons  annually,  all  of  which,  representing  a  value  of  more 
than  $1,000,000  per  year,  would  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
if  adequate  protection  were  afforded.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  the  use 
of  this  class  of  papers  is  growing  rapidly. 

10.  Cost  delivered :  On  account  of  the  low  cost  of  labor  and  of  raw 
material  and  the  low  cost  of  ocean  freights,  the  Germans  and  Swedes 
are  able  to  deliver  this  paper  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards 
at  a  price  varying  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton  below  our  cost  of  produc- 
tion, as  shown  in  Exhibit  "  H  "  attached  hereto,  which  exhibit  sets 
out  the  prices  at  which  the  foreign  product  has  been  purchased  by 
New  York  importers  from  1902  to  1908,  inclusive.  Exhibit  "H'' 
further  shows  that  since  1905,  when  this  company  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  papers,  the  price  of  the  foreign  product,  especially  that 
grade  known  as  "  Parchmyn  "  has  been  reduced  an  average  of  $10 
per  ton  below  the  price  at  which  it  was  offered  previous  to  that  year. 

11.  Synonymous  terms:  The  terms  "imitation  parchment," 
"  grease-proof,''  and  "  pergamyn  "  are  synonymous  terms,  being  sim- 
l^ly  trade  names  for  the  same  grade  of  paper,  and  are  applied  to  the 
grade  of  this  paper  which  is  nontransparent,  and  the  terms  "glassine," 
"  parchmyn,"  and  "  japanin  "  paper  are  synonymous  and  are  applied 
to  the  grade  of  this  paper  which  is  transparent.  All  of  these  papers 
are  produced  from  the  same  basis,  the  transparent  grade  bsing  tlv^ 
result  of  an  advanced  process  to  which  the  nontransparent  base  has 
been  subjected. 

12.  AVaxed  or  parafined  papers :  At  the  present  time  we  understand 
that  all  imported  waxed  or  paraffined  papers  are  classified  and  duita- 
ble  as  surface-coated  papers  under  paragraph  398.  This  class  of 
paper  is  used  interchangeably  with  glassine,  parchmyn,  and  japanin 
papers  by  confectioners,  bakers,  grocerymen,  packers,  butchers,  soap 
makers,  and  others  for  wrapping  merchandise,  where  it  is  desirable 
to  use  a  transparent  paper  for  showing  the  contents  of  the  packa^ro 
and  a  paper  impervious  to  grease,  to  protect  the  customers'  hands 
from  the  greases  or  fats  of  the  contents  of  the  package. 

Attached  hereto  is  Exhibit  D,  showing  sample  oi  waxed  papei's. 
and  Exhibits  E  and  F,  showing  samples  of  glassine,  parchmyn,  and 
japanin  papers,  all  of  which  in  many  cases  are  used  for  identically 
the  same  purposes. 

13.  Process  of  manufacture :  Waxed  paper,  made  for  the  purposes 
above  stated,  is  made  of  sulphite  fiber  and  then  coated  with  paraffin, 
which  gives  it  a  transparency  and  renders  it  partially  impervious  to 
water  and  greases.  Glassine  paper  is  made  of  the  same  material  and 
rendered  transparent  and  partially  impervious  to  grease  and  water, 
as  heretofore  stated,  by  mechanical  processes,  and  is  preferred  by 
many  users  for  the  reason  it  is  not  coated  with  paraffin  and  containi^ 
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no  oils,  greases,  nor  chemicals,  and  because  of  its  purity  is  an 
ideal  food  wrapper. 

14.  Classified  as  surface-coated  papers :  Since  both  classes  of  paper, 
viz,  waxed  paper  and  glassine,  are  not  only  similar  in  appearance,  but 
are  made  from  the  same  material  and  are  used  for  the  same  purposes, 
they  should  therefore  be  classified  the  same  as  surface-coated  papers, 
under  the  authority  of  section  7. 

15.  General:  It  will  be  noted  that  no  request  is  made  for  an  in- 
crease of  tariff  rates  affecting  the  paper  industry,  but  this  grade  of 
paper  which  is  now  bein^  imported  into  this  (country  and  which  comes 
m  direct  competition  with  the  same  grade  of  paper  manufactured 
by  this  company  and  other  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  is  now 
made  dutiable  under  the  unclassified  list  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We 
have  shown  that  some  grades  of  this  paper  are  used  interchangeably 
with  parchment  paper;  that  for  many  uses  they  are  equally  as  good  as 
the  parchment  paper.  AVe  have  shown  that  other  grades  of  this  paper 
are  used  intercnangeably  with  waxed  papers,  now  classified  as  sur- 
faced paper;  that  for  many  purposes  they  are  as  good  as  waxed  paper 
and  for  many  purposes  very  much  better;  that  it  requires  an  expert 
to  detect  the  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  papers,  and  that  the 
labor  required  to  produce  it  must  be  as  skillful  and  as  expensive  as 
that  used  to  produce  parchment  paper.  For  these  reasons  it  was  the 
evident  intention  of  the  Congress  which  passed  this  act  that  this 
paper  should  bear  the  same  duty  as  the  parchment  paper  and  that  it 
should  be  classified  in  paragraph  398,  under  Schedule  M — pulp,* 
papers,  and  books. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Hartford  Cixr  Paper  Company, 
By  B.  A.  Van  AVinkle,  General  Manager, 

Exhibit  A,  sample  of  imitation  parchment,  or  grease-proof,  made 
by  Hartford  City  Paper  Company. 

Exhibit  B,  sample  of  imitation  parchment,  or  grease-proof,  im- 
ported from  Germany. 

Exhibit  C,  sample  of  parchment  made  in  this  country. 

Exhibit  D,  waxed  paper,  classified  as  surface-coated  paper  under 
paragraph  398. 

Exhibit  E,  sample  of  white  glassine,  parchmyn,  and  japanin 
paper,  made  by  Hartford  City  Paper  Company. 

Exhibit  F,  sample  of  white  glassine,  parchmyn,  and  japanin  paper, 
imported  from  Germany. 

ExiimiT  G. 

Cost  of  producing  grease-proof  and  glassing  papers^  at  Hartford  City 

Mill^  August  i,  1908. 

The  total  labor  cost  in  an  American  mill  producing  8  tons  of  grease- 
proof and  glassine  papers  is  $109.99  per  day. 
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The  entire  conversion  cost,  not  including  raw  material,  is  $390.96 
per  day,  or  $48.87  per  ton  of  production. 

Blenched  white  grease-proof: 

Conversion  cost  per  ton $48.87 

Sulphite e0.5O 

Sizing  and  G-P 1.60 

Total 110.9T 

Bleached  white  glasslne: 

Cost  for  paper,  net 136.80 

Cost  for  labor. 5.81 

Cost  for  rolls 2.55 

Total 145.16 

The  above  statement  of  cost  of  producing  imitation  parchment, 
grease-proof,  pergamyn,  glassine,  parchmyn,  and  japanin  papers  in 
the  mill  of  the  Hartford  City  Paper  Company  are  made  up  from  the 
records  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  on  August  1, 
1908,  and  are  true,  as  I  verily  believe. 

B.  A.  Van  Winkle, 

General  Manager. 

Itemized  statement  of  cost  of  making  grease-proof  and  glassine  papers 
in  Klara  Fors^  Sweden. 

The  total  labor  cost  in  a  Swedish  or  German  mill  producing  8  tons 
of  grease-proof  and  glassine  papers  is  $85.71  per  day. 

The  entire  conversion  cost,  not  including  raw  material,  is  $261.91 
per  day,  or  $22.74  per  ton  of  production. 

Total  conversion  cost $261.91 

Conversion  cost,  per  ton,  based  on  8  tons  production 32.74 

Cost  of  sulphite  if  produced  at  mill,  per  ton 28.00 

Cost  of  sulphite  if  bought 35.00 

Recapitulation  of  cost. 

Cost  of  sulphite  if  produced  at  mill,  per  ton  paper $.30.80 

Cost  of  conversion 32.74 

Sizing 1. 50 

Total  cost 65.  W 

The  above  statement  of  cost  of  making  grease-proof  paper  in 
the  Klara  Fors  (Sweden)  mill  was  given  to  the  Hartiord  City  Paper 
Company  by  one  of  the  owners,  and  is  thoroughly  reliable. 
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Comparison  of  wages  per  day  of  paper-mill  employees  in  Sweden  and  America. 


Sweden. 

America. 

Power  plant: 

Firemen 

n.oo 

.82 
.76 
.09 
.62 

.75 
.70 
.70 

1.15 
.75 
.70 

.75 
.60 
.73 
.60 
.76 
.60 
.60 
.40 
.40 
.75 
.60 

.60 
1.00 

.75 

.60 
3.00 

.75 

1.00 
.75 

$2.76 
2.00 

Helpers 

Ash  wheelers 

Coal  wheelers -^                      

1.75 
1.60 
1.60 

Beater  room: 

Beatermen 

MaeMne  room: 

Machine  tender 

Back  tender 

Third  hands 

Finishing  room: 

Rewlnder  men 

Helpers __ 

2.25 



1.75 
1.60 

4.00 
2.00 
1.60 

1.76 
1.50 

Cutter  man.. .^ ^ 

Ream  cutter  man 

Helper 

Roll  wrapper 

Girls 

Boys 

2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.75 
1.50 
.75 
1.00 

Cutter  man .    »__. 

Box  shop— Man 

Miscellaneous: 

Loaders .    .    .    _ 

MfHwrlght :.. 

Helper . _     

1.75 
1.50 

1.50 
8.00 
2.00 

Night  watch 

1.50 

Sunday  labor,  averages 

Eleotrldans 

6.24 
2.40 

Supercnlcnders: 

Calender  men 

Helpers 

Helpers 

3.46 
1.60 

.60 
23.40 

1.75 

Salaries: 

Superintendent.. 

Manager 

Cashier. 

Stenographers... 
Shipp'ng  clerk — 
Bookkeeper 

Averages 

27.00 

CompariMf/n  of  cost  of  producing  grease-proof  paper  in  Germany,  Siceden,  and 

America. 


Germany 

and       I 
Sweden.  , 


America. 


Cost  of  sulphite  per  ton - >  f30.80  , 

Cost  of  conversion _ 32.74 

Sizing '  1.50  ' 

Total  conversion  cost '  65.04  , 


^0.61 
48.75 
1.50 


99.86 


Taking  the  unit  of  American  labor  ccst  as  100  per  cent,  the  German 
and  Swedish  labor  cost  is  41.7  per  cent. 

Taking  the  unit  of  American  cost  for  raw  material  (sulphite  fiber) 
as  100  per  cent,  the  cost  of  the  German  and  Swedish  raw  material  is 
62  per  cent. 

Taking  the  total  cost  of  American  product  as  100  per  cent,  the  total 
cost  of  the  German  and  Swedish  product  is  65  per  cent. 
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Exhibit  H. 

Prices  of  gltissine  papers,  /.  o.  6.  Antwerp,  reduced  to  American  standard. 


Pfennig 

Cents  per 

per  kilo. 

pound. 

White  glasslne: 

1902 

^ 

»^ 

1933.  1901,  and  1906 

6.5 

1906-. —  - -»    .    « 

47 

5.1 

1907 

47 

6.1 

1008 ._ »-_—...__ «-_____»_ ._._.- ,.fc__- «__. -_._«_« - ...1^... 

46 

&.• 

Natural  Klaaaine: 

1902 

37i 

4.4 

19J3.  1904.  and  1906 

4.1 

1906 

»7 

4.0 

1907 _. 

S6 

8.9 

1906 

35 

3.8 

Colored  ^lassfne: 

1902 

oTHll 

«.8-€.7 

19M.  1904.  and  1905 

64-671 

5.9-6.8 

1908 

62-5H 

6.7-6.1 

1907 

52  -5H 

5.7-6.1 

1908-: 

5<4-54 

5.6-^.9 

Prices  of  grease-proof  parchment  f.  o.  h,  Antwerp  or  Oottenburg,  reduced  «« 

American  standard. 

Pfennig 

Oenttper 

perUo. 

poond. 

Grease  proof: 

1905 

871; 

4.8 

1906 

3<: 

4.8 

41 

4.45 

^^ 

».A 

4.SS 

The  above  statements  of  cost  were  given  by  reliable  importers  from 
actual  purchases  made  from  various  mills  in  Germany  and  Sweden, 
and  fairly  represent  the  range  of  prices  during  those  years. 

Reduction  in  the  German  and  Swedish  prices  on  grease-vroof  and 
glassine  papers  since  1905,  in  which  year  the  Hartford  City  Paper 
Company  began  manufacturing  these  papers  in^  the  United  States. 

Price  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  Antwerp  of  white  glassine  in  1905,  5.5 
cents;  in  1908,  5  cents.  Reduction  since  1905,  $10  per  ton.  Price  per 
pound  f.  o.  b.  Antwerp  of  natural  glassine  in  1905,  4.1  cents;  in 
1908,  3.83  cents.  Reduction  since  1905,  $6  per  ton.  Price  per  pound 
f.  o.  b.  Antwerp  of  colored  glassine,  in  1905,  5.9  cents;  in  1908,  5.5 
cents.  Reduction  since  1905,  $8  per  ton.  Price  per  pound  f.  o.  b. 
Gottenborg  of  No.  1  grease-proof,  in  1905,  4.8  cents;  in  1908,  4.23 
cents.    Reduction  since  1905,  $11.40  per  ton. 

Costs  of  imported  glassine  paper  compared  to  cost  of  producing  same 
in  the  Hartford  City  Paper  Company'*s  miU,  Hartford  City,  Ind. 

White  glassine  of  German  manufacture  costs  the  importer  now 
$100  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Antwerp.    Same  grade  of  paper  costs  Hartford 
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City  Paper  Company  to  manufacture  $145.16.  No.  1  grease  proof,  of 
Swedish  manufacture,  costs  the  importer  now  $84.60  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
Gottenborg.  Same  grade  of  paper  costs  the  Hartford  City  Paper 
Company  to  manufacture  $110.97. 

Comparative  statement  of  f.  o.  b.  cost,  duty  paid,  under  present 
valuation  of  white  glassine  paper,  at  Antwerp  and  at  Hartford  City 
MiU,  Hartford  City,  Ind.: 


SeUlnir  price,  per  ton  f.  o.  b.,  Antwerp 

Duty,  2fi  per  cent  ad  valorem 

Freight,  Antwerp  to  Atlantie  seaport,  10  cents  per  100  pounds 

Insurancse,  commission,  and  cartage,  2  per  cent 

Ooat,  per  ton,  at  Hartford  City  mill 

Frelirht,  Hartford  City  to  New  York,  L.  O.  L 

Total  cost  in  New  York  under  present  dasslHcation 


154.16 


Comparative  statement  of  f.  o.  b.  cost,  duty  paid,  under  present 
valuation  of  grease-proof  paper,  manufacturea  at  Gottenborg,  Swe- 
den, and  at  Hartford  City,  Ind.: 


Imported. 

Domestic. 

Selling  price  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Gottenborg: _ 

Duty,  25  per  cent  ad  valore:n _._ 

Prcfgrht,  Gottenborg  to  Atlantic  seaports,  20  cents  per  100  pounds 

fst.eo 

21.15 
4.00 

:::::-::: 

Insurance,  commission,  and  cartage,  2  per  cent 

1.63 

Oost  per  ton  of  same  grade  at  Hartford  City  mlli . -- - _ 

$110.97 
9.00 

Freight,  Hartford  City  to  New  York,  L.  C.  h 



Total  coat  in  New  York  under  present  classification 

111.43  •            119.97 

The  above  comparison  is  made  on  the  highest  grades  of  imported 
papers  with  the  same  grades  of  domestic  papers.  On  lower  grades 
of  paper  the  difference  in  cost  delivered  in  New  York  is  still  greater 
in  favor  of  the  imported  papers. 

STATEHENT  OF  MB.  B.  S.  ELLIOTT,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  get  through  in  five 
minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Be  as  brief  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  desire  to  present  before  this  committee  the  follow- 
ing facts,  showing  why  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  glassine  and 
grease-proof  papers,  as  covered  by  article  402  of  the  prescnit  tariff, 
should  remain  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  file  your  brief. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  just  wanted  to  read  that  page. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Elliott  (reads) : 

The  gradual  increase  In  the  oousumption  of  these  impers  iu  the  past  twelw 
years  has  reached  a  total,  at  the  present  time,  of  .5,(H)0,0(M)  jjounds  of  grease- 
proof papers  and  10.000,000  pounds  of  irlassfne  iiaper  per  year.     Of  this  amount 
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American  manufacturers  are  iiroduciug  ai)i)roximately  4,000,000  iwuudsof  grease- 
proof papers  and  2,r)0(),(X)0  pounds  of  the  Klassine.  This  business  lias  l>een 
established  under  tlie  present  rate  of  duty,  and  any  increase  in  the  rate  would 
tend  to  xipset  the  cJMiditions  whidi  liavo  become  established  among  the  various 
trades  using  this  class  of  paper.  The  domestic  manufacturers  are  producing 
nearly  all  the  grease-proof  paper  consumed  in  America,  but  only  a  fraction  of 
the  consumption  of  ginssine  paper.  It  will  be  many  years  before  the  Anierican 
manufacturers  will  be  able  to  produce  the  extra  8,000,000  pounds  of  glassine 
which  is  now  imported,  to  say  nothing  of  the  natural  increase  In  the  consump- 
tion of  these  inipers.  An  increase  in  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  these  Classens 
of  paper  would  prevent  the  large  manufacturers  of  bags  and  envelopes  in  this  • 
country  from  comi^eting  with  the  finished  articles,  which  could  be  iiui)orted 
from  abroad,  where  the  cost  of  labor  of  manufacturing  is  much  less.  | 

Now,  I  want  to  give  you  just  one  point.    If  you  change  the  speci- 
fication of  this  paper  and  put  it  at  $2.10,  it  will  affect  the  fig  manu-  j 
facturers  in  California  to  the  tune  of  about  $40,000  a  year.    If  you  j 
change  the  rate  on  that  paper,  it  will  do  that.    The  reason  for  that  is  | 
that  glassine  paper  has  only  been  produced  in  this  countrj*^  in  the  last 
two  years.    It  is  a  specialty,  and  if  you  raise  the  tariff  it  would  take  '  i 
two  or  three  years  for  another  mill  to  learn  to  make  that  paper.    In  I 
the  meantime  concerns  like  the  Worcester  Envelope  Company  and  I 
the  American  Paper  Goods  Company — that  employ  hundreds  of  peo-  I 
pie — would  absolutely  be  at  the  mercy  of  envelopes  and  photographic 
inclosures  made  on  the  other  side.  I 

I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  from  the  Worcester  Envelope  Com-  ' 

pany,  which  will  show  the  situation.    [Reads:]  , 

Worcester,  Mass.,  November  J 9,  1908. 
The   Ways  and  Means  (Jommittve,  i 

National  House  of  Representatives,  Wasfiington,  D.  C.  I 

Gentlemen  :  In  reference  to  the  present  duty  on  transparent  imitation  parch- 
myn,  or  glassine  paper,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  as  manufacturers  of  envelopes  , 

and  other  goods  made  from  this  paper  find  It  impossible  In  the  majority  of  csises  I 

to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  who  can  procure  the  paper  at  the 
mill  In  Germany  or  In  the  same  country  In  which  he  resides.  | 

We  understand  that  there  is  one  factory  in  this  country  making  paper  of  this 
kind,  and  we  are  informed  by  a  firm  of  manufacturers  in  Europe  that  they  will 
shortly  also  establish  a  branch  factory  here  in  this  country.    They  state  that  it  I 

Is  possible  to  manufacture  this  paper  here  at  a  good  profit  with  the  present  I 

existing  tariff.  From  this  we  submit  that  there  should  be  no  advance,  and  we 
strongly  urge  that  there  be  some  reduction,  so  that  we  can  compete  on  large  | 

orders  with  the  European  manufacturers  who  are  placing  their  goods  direct 
here.  i 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  | 

WOHCESTER    ENVKLOFK    Co. 

Dictated  by  (ieorge  D.  Barber. 

Then  there  is  another  thing :  The  American  manufacturer  asks  for 
a  change  in  the  classification  of  this  paper  to  a  parchment  paper,  but  i 

the  American   manufacturer   is  able  on  his  grease-proof  paf>er  to  ' 

compete  with  that  vegetable  parchment.  That  vegetable  parchment 
is  a  much  higher  grade  of  paper.     There  are  three  manufacturoi-s  in  | 

this  country  inaking  it,  but  the  American  manufacturer  of  grease- 
proof paper  has  produced  such  a  superior  article  in  color  that  he  is 
able  to  influence  trade  away  from  the  three  vegetable  parchment 
mills,  who  make  a  much  higher  grade  of  stock;  so  that  you  could  see 
that  to  change  the  classification  of  this  paper,  which  is  a  wood  paper 
and  not  a  cotton-stock  paper  like  the  vegetable  parchment  is — the 
vegetable  parchment  is  worth  twice  as  much — and  to  ask  for  an 
increase  of  100  per  cent,  for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to;  you  can  figure 
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out  exactly  what  it  means  to  the  American  using  this  paper,  like  box 
and  envelope  makers  and  factories  like  that. 

I  would  like  to  file  some  briefs.     I  can  not  do  it  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Give  it  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Elliott  filed  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  domestic  manufacturers,  under 
the  present  rate  of  duty,  are  now  supplying  nearly  the  full  con- 
sumption of  grease-proof  papers,  they  ask  for  an  increase  of  over  100 
per  cent  in  the  present  rate  of  duty,  and  ask  for  as  great  a  rate  as  is 
assessed  on  vegetable  parchment  paper,  which  costs  over  twice  as  much 
per  pound.  But  the  domestic  manufacturers  are  also  producing  an 
imitation  vegetable  parchment  under  the  25  per  cent  rate  of  duty 
which  successfully  competes  with  genuine  domestic  parchment  paper. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Short,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee on  surface  paper  will  be  represented  by  Mr.  Faber.  We  will 
make  only  one  argument. 

The  Chairmax.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  H.  B.  FABER,  OF  NEW  YOBK,  BEFBESENTING 
THE  MANTJFACTUREBS  OF  SURFACE-COATED  PAPERS. 

Mr.  Faber.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  will 
not  read  my  brief,  but  will  simply  state  some  of  the  main  features 
connected  with  it. 

This  is  an  ol.d  industry,  the  surface-coated  paper,  paper  familiar  to 
you  all,  and  paper  used  to  cover  boxes — shoe  boxes  and  hat  boxes, 
and  various  boxes  of  that  description.  This  paper  has  been  manu- 
factured in  Germany  for  a  great  number  of  years,  but  it  is  a  rela- 
tively young  industry  in  this  country.  It  is  a  paper  that  is  manu- 
factured by  putting  onto  a  white  paper  stock  a  color  and  then  ])olish- 
ing  this  color  to  make  a  glazed  finished  surface,  which  you  will  see 
in  samples  on  the  back  or  this  brief. 

Now,  the  main  feature  of  the  argument  is  to  show  that  the  imports 
of  the  foreign  papers  have  increased  from  4,000,000  pounds  in  1902  to 
8,000,000  pounds  in  1907.  The  manufacturers  of  surface-coated 
papers  in  this  country  have  suffered  a  corresponding  decrease,  not 
so  much  on  their  output  as  in  their  profits,  due  to  this  increase  of 
approximately  100  per  cent  in  the  importations  of  glazed  papers. 
The  reason  that  the?e  foreign  papers  have  come  into  this  country  in 
the  volume  that  they  have  is  due  to  the  cost  of  production  in  Ger- 
many and  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country. 

On  page  6  of  this  brief  I  have  calculated  the  cost  of  producing 
this  grade  of  goods  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  and  you  will 
notice  that  to  manufacture  a  unit  quantity  of  this  grade,  which  we 
call  a  ream,  which  is  480  or  500  sheets  of  paper  20  inches  by  24 — to 
manufacture  this  unit  quantity  it  costs  us  in  this  country  $2.25, 
while  in  Germany  they  can  manufacture  the  same  thing  for  $1.19. 
The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  paper  stock  that  they  use  is  slightlv 
cheaper.  Their  color  is  slightly  cheaper,  and  their  labor  very  much 
so,  and  you  will  notice  that  the  labor  item  in  the  American  product 
is  49  cents  as  against  10  cents  in  the  German. 

Thefie  figures,  as  you  will  notice  in  making  the  comj)aris()n  of  cost, 
have  been  veiy  carefjiUy  c(»iiipiled.     I  have  done  the  work  my.-elf. 
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and  they  have  covered  over  5. 000  individual  orders  that  have  been 
turned  out  and  sold  to  the  individual  trade.  They  have  been  niade 
up  in  percentages  and  simplified,  of  course,  under  four  headings,  as 
you  will  see  on  page  5,  which  will  give  you  the  component  pei-centages 
which  enter  into  the  cost  of  production. 

In  taking  my  figures  of  German  cost  I  have  taken  an  extract  fr<Mn 
Carl  Hoffmann's  paper,  the  Papier  Zietung,  which  is  a  recognized 
authority,  where  he  asks  the  German  manufacturers  of  these  goods 
for  their  statements  of  cost;  and  he  has  printed  that  statement  in 
detail,  giving  the  labor  of  a  single  laborer  on  the  machine,  and  that 
appears  on  page  7.  That  is  an  authentic  statement,  and  it  can  fae 
relied  upon.  In  that  statement  he  shows  that  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing this  product  in  Germany  is  $1.19,  as  against  the  cost  in  this 
country  which  we  show,  and  which  is  the  combined  opinion  of  all 
the  manufacturers  in  the  trade  in  this  line,  of  $2.25.  This  paper 
manufacured  in  Germany  for  $1.19  enters  this  country,  all  duties 
paid,  for  $1.81,  and  sells  in  the  open  markets  for  from  $1.90  to  $2  a 
ream,  against  our  product  mc'inufactured  at  a  cost  of  $2.25.  That 
shows  why  the  imports  of  that  grade  of  paper  have  been  on  a  steady 
increase,  and  why  the  manufacturers  in  this  coimtry  have  suffered  a 
decrease  in  their  profits. 

The  American  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  in  late  years  to 
throw  into  the  market  an  imitation  paper,  and  I  have  submitted  a 
sample  of  the  imitation  on  the  second  from  the  last  sheet  attached  to 
the  brief.  To  every  appearance  that  imitation  resembles  the  imported 
papers.  It  is  of  the  same  weight  and  of  the  same  appearance  and  of 
the  same  character,  but  the  packing  qualities  of  the  paper  are  very 
different.  It  is  made  by  an  entirely  different  method.  The  burnishing 
is  put  on  longitudinally  instead  of  across  the  paper,  and  when  that 

Saper  is  used  by  the  box  makers  they  encounter  dimcnlties  which  they 
o  not  encounter  in  the  imported  or  domestic  flints.  This  imitation 
paper  we  can  manufacture  m  this  country  for  $1.90  a  ream,  and  you 
will  find  on  page  8  a  detailed  statement  of  our  costs.  That  is  the  best 
we  can  do,  $1.90  a  ream,  and  that  imitation  paper  at  a  cost  of  $1.90 
a  ream  has  to  compete  against  the  foreign  flint  paper  which  it  is  an 
imitation  of,  sold  in  this  countrv  at  $2.90,  manufactured  in  Germany 
at  $1.19. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  AVhat  is  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  About  62  cents. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  to  make  it  C  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  AVhat  would  that  be  ad  valorem  under  your 
present  rate? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  should  judge  it  would  be  about  70  or  80  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  It  would  have  to  be  double  the  duty  we  have  on  now,  and 
you  will  see  the  duty  here  on  page  4.  The  ad  valorem  duty  figures 
up  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  this  surface-coated  paper  that  you  are  talking 
about,  vou  say  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  importa- 
tion?   ^ 

Mr.  Faber.  There  has  been. 

Mr.  Clark.  According  to  your  own  figures,  in  tlie  year  endinjr 
June  30,  1903,  thev  imported  1,359,110.25  pounds,  and  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1907,  there  was  imported  only  1,380,781.50.  That  is 
an  increase  of  only  about  20.000  pounds  in  five  years. 
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Mr.  Faber.  In  that  figure  you  gave  me,  1,359,110.25,  you  will 
notice  "Surface-coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act." 
That  is  the  be^nning  of  the  paragraph,  and  then  comes  surface- 
coated  papers  "  if  printed,  or  wholly  or  partly  covered  witli  metal  or 
its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin,  or  flock."  That  is  another  branch  of 
the  industry,  not  the  ordinary  surface-coated  glazed  papers  which  are 
shown  here,  and  which  come  under  the  clause,"  Surface-coated  papers 
not  specially  provided  for#n  this  act." 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  do  not  intend  this  table  to  show  it,  what  did  you 
print  the  table  for? 

Mr.  Faber.  The  "  others  not  specially  provided  for  "  are  4,037,646 
as  against  4,351,150.  I  am  copying  this  official  table  and  do  not 
want  to  omit  anything. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  included,  and  the  others  are  not  provided 
for? 

Mr.  Faber.  Yes;  we  are  included  and  the  others  are  not  provided 
for  in  this  table. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  others? 

Mr.  Faber.  Surface-coated  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  besides  the  paper  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Faber.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  "  Others  not  specially  provided  for  "  covers  the 
papers  you  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  That  is  where  it  appears  on  the  import  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  how  it  appears.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  fact  is,  whether  that  clause  "others  not  specifically  provided 
for  "  includes  those  you  manufacture  and  nothing  else? 

Mr.  Faber.  Nothing  else.  The  reading  of  the  para^aph  as  it 
stands  now  is  "  Surface-coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act." 

The  Chairman.  I  know  how  that  reads. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  one  you  are  talking  about  is  included  in  both  or 
one  of  those  classes? 

Mr.  Faber.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  print  the  other  for? 

Mr.  Faber.  Because  that  comes  under  the  heading. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  make  "  surface  papers,"  etc.  i 

Mr.  Faber.  "  Covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or 
flock?" 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  covered  with.  Do  you  make 
papers  included  in  that  first  specification  there — ^surface  papers,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  We  make  papers  in  both. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  percentage  belongs  to  the  first  class  and  what  to 
the  second? 

Mr.  Faber.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  to  the  second  class  and  1  to  the 
first 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  the  rate  of  duty  is  lowered,  the  box  manufac- 
turer would  have  to  have  an  increase  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  Not  when  you  consider  that  a  ream  of  paper  will  cover 
nearly  a  thousand  boxes,  and  where  the  ream  of  paper  sells  at  $2.25 
a  ream  you  would  see  that  the  fraction  of  increase  there  would  be  very 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  see  you  figure  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor 
in  this  country  and  Germany,  and  state  that  while  labor  costs  in  Ger- 
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many  10  cents,  in  this  country  it  is  49  cents.  That  is  based  on  the 
rate  of  wages?  It  is  not  based  on  the  labor  cost  of  the  product,  but 
the  actual  wages? 

Mr.  Faber.  These  figures  are  all  made  up  from  the  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  i  ou  know  in  a  general  way  that  that  is  not  an 
accurate  way  to  determine  labor  cost.  In  the  Philippines  apparent 
labor  is  also  lower  than  it  is  here,  yet  the  actual  labor  cost  there  is  in 
effect  higher  than  here  from  an  economic  standpoint.  Is  there  any 
difference  in  the  method  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  No,  sir;  the  process  is  the  same.  In  fact  the  Germans 
have  copied  our  machinery,  and  the  hours  are  the  same,  and  about  the 
same  amount  of  labor  is  put  on  the  unit  product  in  this  country  and 
in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  ln)RDNEY.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  efficiency  of  Ger- 
man and  American  labor  employed  in  the  production  of  that  kind 
of  paper? 

Mr.  Faber.  As  we  are  compelled  to  use  mostly  German  labor,  that 
is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  gentleman  compared  Filipino  labor  with  ^Vmeri- 
can  labor,  and  I  understood  he  tried  to  make  the  same  comparison 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  bee  the  gentleman's  pardon.  I  was  not  making 
a  comparison,  except  to  illustrate  a  principle.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Faber.  The  German  and  American  labor  is  of  about  equal 
efficiency,  and  we  use  about  the  same  number  per  unit  of  quantity 
in  this  country  as  abroad,  and  we  work  about  the  same  hours. 

Mr.  Fordney.  There  is  no  such  comparison  to  be  made  between 
the  labor  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  as  there  is  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  know  nothing  about  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  pay  IG  cents  a  day  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  aee  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  your  stock  is  44  per 
cent,  and  you  ask  increase  of  the  duty  to  6^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Faber.  We  ask  you  to  drop  the  ad  valorem  and  increase  the 
specific  duty  to  6  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  the  duty  equivalent  to  about 
70  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  judge  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  would  have  to  nearly  double  the 
duty  that  there  is  now  in  order  to  live? 

Mr.  Faber.  You  can  see  that,  because  that  duty  of  6  cents  a  pound 
will  not  permit  that  foreign  product  to  sell  in  this  country  for  less 
than  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  to  manufacture  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  produce  here  now? 

Mr.  Faber.  In  volume? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  all  of  you  produce  here  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  would  have  to  make  a  very  rough  guess  at  it.  I 
should  say  a  million  dollars,  covering  all  the  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  amount  increased  or  not,  say,  from  1903 
to  1907? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  believe  the  amount  has  stood  about  uniform  in  the 
last  four  or  five  years.  I  know  the  profits  have  decreased.  ^  I  can 
answer  for  that. 
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The  Chairman.  The  profit  has  decreased,  especially  in  the  last 
year? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  am  not  counting  the  last  year. 
The  Chairman.  We  are  not  counting  the  last  year. 
Mr.  Faber.  I  can  possibly  answer  your  question  in  another  way. 
In  1907,  right  at  the  height  of  our  business  activity  in  our  own  fac- 
tory, we  had  75  flint  machines  for  manufacturing  this  paper,  of 
which  50  of  them  were  shut  down. 
The  Chairman.  You  had  75  when? 

Mr,  Faber.  Seventy-five  machines  ready  to  work  and  only  25  in 
operation. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  did  you  put  in  that  large  number  of 
machines? 

Mr.  Faber.  Oh,  we  have  been  in  business  dating  back  from  1839. 
The  Chairman.  The  business  has  grown  up  since  that  time? 
Mr,  Faber.  Yes;  grown  up  gradually.    I  can  not  tell  when  these 
machines  were  put  in. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  substitute  sell  as  well  as  the  original 
goods  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  No,  sir;  this  imitation  you  refer  to  does  not  sell  as 
readily.  It  is  only  by  reason  of  the  fact  we  sell  it  at  lower  prices  that 
the  goods  ever  sell  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  largely  take  the  place  of  the  original 
goods? 

Mr.  Faber.  It  has  not  largely  taken  the  place  of  it.    We  try  to 
make  it  take  the  place  of  it  in  competition  with  the  foreign  product. 
Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  proportion  of  your  output  in  1907  was  the 
imitation  style? 

Mr.  Faber.  About  six-fourths. 
Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Six-fourths? 

Mr.  Faber.  Yes;  that  is,  one  and  one-half  times  the  amount. 
Mr.  Bonynge.  What  percentage  of  your  output  was  the  imitation 
ptyleinlOOT? 

Mr.  Faber.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  imitation  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
flinted.  or  the  goods  we  tried  to  imitate. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  You  say  you  are  able  to  sell  this  imitation  flinted 
article  in  the  United  States  because  you  can  sell  it  at  cheaper  prices 
than  the  imported  flint? 

Mr.  Faber.  No,  sir ;  we  can  not  sell  it  at  cheaper  prices,  but  we 
manufacture  this  imitation  product  in  order  to  compete  against  the 
foreigner. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  But  you  get  more  for  the  imitation,  according  to 
your  figjires  on  page  13,  than  they  can  sell  theirs  for? 

Mr.  Faber.  We  do,  because  we  can  not  manufacture  the  imitation 
at  that  price.  The  imported  sells  for  $1.90  and  $2,  whereas  it  costs 
$1.90  to  manufacture  the  imitation. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  They  sell  the  imported  flint  in  the  United  States 
for  $1.90  to  $2,  and  you  sell  the  imitation  for  $1.90  to  $2.25? 
Mr.  Faber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Why  does  the  imitation  run  out  the  imported  ar- 
ticle ? 

Mr.  Faber.  It  is  not  doing  that.  Year  by  year,  as  you  can  see,  our 
imports  have  been  increasing. 
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Mr.  BoNYNOE.  What  percentage  of  the  imitation  do  you  say  is  sold 
as  compared  to  the  entire  amount  consumed  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  imitation  against  40  per  cent  of 
the  flinted  paper. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  That  does  not  look  as  if  the  imported  flint  was  run- 
ning out  the  imitation  flint,  if  60  per  cent  is  imitation. 

Mr.  Faber.  Not  60  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption.  You  are 
asking,  as  I  understand  it,  what  percentage  of  the  manufactured  goods 
is  imitation  and  what  percentage  of  the  manufactured  goods  is  the 
flinted  goods.  I  saj^  60  per  cent  imitation  and  40  per  cent  flinted 
goods.  These  imitation  goods  come  in  competition  with  the  imported 
papers  and  are  gradually  being  driven  to  the  wall.  Of  course,  the 
flinted  papers  are  being  ariven  more  rapidly  than  the  friction  papers, 
and  we  only  produce  40  per  cent  of  those  now. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  has  been  the  highest  amount  you  have  ever 
produced  of  the  imitation  ?    Was  it  ever  more  than  40  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  It  was  up  to  90  or  100  per  cent  at  one  time.  It  was  only 
by  reason  of  the  fact  we  could  not  compete  against  this  foreign  prod- 
uct that  we  were  compelled  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  imitation 
goods.  In  the  early  days  there  were  no  friction  goods  at  all ;  they  were 
all  flinted  goods.  That  has  arisen  in  the  last  few  years  by  reason  of 
competition, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  reason  you  only  sell  40  per  cent  of  the  flinted 
article  as  compared  to  60  per  cent  of  the  imitation  is  on  account  of  the 
large  cost  of  the  flinted  article  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  used  for  particular  work,  and  we 
have  a  limited  market  now  for  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  trying  to  induce  the  market  to  take  the  imi- 
tation instead  of  the  real  article? 

Mr.  Faber.  If  we  do  not  do  that  we  will  be  compelled  to.  go  out  of 
the  market. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  long  have  they  been  making  this  imported  article 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  really  could  not  say;  over  a  hundred  years,  I  know. 
There  are  over  75  factories  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  have  been  making  your  articles  relatively  a 
short  time? 

Mr.  Faber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  been  making  it  ever 
since  1839.    Can  you  not  make  another  calculation  for  us  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Faber.  I  can  not  say  how  long  the  Germans  have  been  making 
it.    I  know  it  is  a  good  deal  over  a  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  When  did  you  begin  to  manufacture  the  imitation 
flint? 

Mr.  Faber.  The  imitation  paper  has  only  been  brought  into  the 
market  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  foreigners  have  tried  to  mske 
an  imitation  themselves. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  failed? 

Mr.  Faber.  And  failed  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  have  the  field  there? 

Mr.  Faber.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  the  field,  because  it  is  an  imitation, 
and  we  do  not  want  the  field  on  imitation. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  been  losing  money  ever  since  1839? 

Mr.  Faber.  No,  sir. 
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Mr,  Grioqs.  When  did  you  begin  to  lose  money? 

Mr.  Fabeb.  WTien  the  increase  began  on  the  importations. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  more  you  have  learned  about  the  manufacture  of 
the  paper,  the  more  money  you  have  lost? 

Mr.  Faber.  That  seems  so — or  the  more  the  Germans  learn  the 
more  we  lose. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  kind  of  labor  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Faber.  We  use  some  skilled  labor  and  some  ordinary  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  told  one  of  the  gentleman  you  used 
Grerman  labor. 

Mr.  Faber.  We  do — skilled  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Germans  import  the  paper  and  you  import  the 
labor? 

Mr.  Faber.  The  skilled  labor;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  import  the  labor?  Do  you  import  it  under  con- 
tract made  in  Germany? 

Mr.  F'aber.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  can  the  (lennan  find  out  you  want  him  if  you  do 
not  have  a  contract  with  him? 

Mr.  Faber.  He  comes  to  this  country,  and  this  being  a  very  large 
industry  in  Germany  they  have  a  large  market  to  come  from.  They 
come  here  looking  for  work  in  the  lines  with  which  ^hey  are  familiar. 
and  they  learn  there  are  paper  manufacturers  who  are  making  this 
line  of  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  send  an  agent  over  there  to  drum  them 
up? 

Mr.  Faber.  Positively  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  against  the  law,  you  know. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  these  Germans  come  over  here  looking  for 
work,  and  after  arriving  here  they  force  you  to  pay  them  five  times 
as  much  as  they  were  getting  at  home.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Faber.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  send  us  your  pay  roll  for  the 
month  of  January,  1907,  Mr.  Faber. 

Mr.  Faber.  I  can  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Show  the  diflferent  clatsses  of  labor,  specifying  the 
classes  of  labor,  and  what  you  pay  by  the  day  or  week  or  hour. 

Mr.  Faber.  There  is  a  classification  in  one  of  the  sheets  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee.    Possibly  that  will  answer  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  for  the  number  of  employees  so 
much  as  I  do  the  number  who  are  skilled  and  the  number  who  are 
merely  common  laborers. 

Mr.  Faber.  I  can  prepare  that  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  find  in  your  brief  the  number  of  pounds 
to  a  ream;  I  suppose  it  varies,  but  you  give  us  no  idea  of  the  weight 
of  a  ream  of  paper,  and  at  the  same  time  you  ask  us  to  make  a  duty  on 
the  pound  basis. 

Mr.  Faber.  In  that  extract  from  Carl  Hoffman's  article  I  have 
given  it  in  weight. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  page  is  that?  I  looked  all  through  the 
brief  and  could  not  find  it. 

Mr.  Faber.  I  believe  I  have  stated  the  weight  in  my  brief. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  weight  stated  in  j^our  brief,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  the  committee  will  have  to  figure  it  into  pounds. 
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Mr.  Kaber.  That  is  19  pounds  to  the  ream.  The  average  paper 
weighs  ID  pounds  to  the  ream,  and  the  paper  weighs  about  the  same 
as  domestic,  possibly  a  trifle  less — a  half  pound  or  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  work  enough  to  do  without  translating 
such  figures  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  proportion  of  your  laborers  are  American  citi- 
zens, and  what  proportion  of  thorn  are  unnaturalized  ?  Do  you  have 
any  idea  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Faber.  Unnaturalized,  you  say? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Faber.  1  believe  probably  90  per  cent  of  them  are  naturalized. 

Mr.  Clark.  Ninety  per  cent  of  them  are  naturalized? 

Mr.  Faber.  Yes.  They  have  been  with  us  a  good  many  years.  The 
Germans  are  the  skilled  laborers. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this :  Are  the  men  you  employ 
American  citizens,  men  who  came  here  to  stay,  or  do  they  belong  to 
the  chiss  that  come  over  here  and  get  work,  ii  they  can,  and  as  soon 
as  they  get  a  little  money  go  back  to  Europe  again? 

Mr.  Faber.  No;  they  are  here  to  stny.  We  nave  some  that  have 
been  with  us  forty  years  or  more.  They  come  here  to  stay  and  settle. 
We  have  no  transient  help  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Faber  filed  the  following  brief: 

STATEMENT  OF  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SURFACE-COATED  PAPERS. 

[Schedule  M,  paraKraph  :U)8.  act  of  .Innc  24,  1807.] 

To  Ways  and  Meaiin  Committee^  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  Arnemra  {hearvag  on  tariff  revision)  : 

The  manufacturers  of  surface-coated  papers  represented  by  the 
undersigned  respectfully  urge  that  paragraph  398,  Schedule  ^l.  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1^07.  be  amended  as  heremafter  mentioned. 

STATEMENT   OF    FACTS. 

The  products  particularly  and  seriously  affected  by  this  paragraph 
are  coinvionly  known  as  surface-coated^  glazed^  and  plated  papers  for 
covering  paper  boxes ^  such  as  are  used  for  putting  up  candy,  jewelry, 
underwear,  hoisery,  knit  goods,  hardware,  and  thousands  of  other 
articles  which  are  in  daily  use,  and  also  for  printing  and  lithographic 
work.  Outside  of  a  few  large  concerns  who  make  book  papers  the 
manufacturers  of  this  class  or  goods  do  not  make  the  raw  paper  used 
for  coating,  but  buy  it  from  paper  mills.  The  various  processes  of 
coating  require  considerable  technical  skill  and  experience,  and  the 
materials  used  are  pulp  and  dry  colors,  glue,  clays,  etc.  These  mate- 
rials are  largely  imported.  The  coating  is  done  by  machinery,  and 
the  papers  are  Ihen  finished  on  flint  machines  and  Jriction  calenders. 
The  flint  machine  is  a  small  and  rather  expensive  machine  by  which 
the  paper  is  glazed  under  a  flint  stone,  and  will  turn  out  on  the  aver- 
age about  2  reams  in  ten  hours.  The  papers  made  by  this  process 
are  the  more  expensive,  have  a  high  finish,  and  are  used  for  the  better 
grade  of  boxes,  printing,  etc.  All  of  the  loreign  papers  in  the  glazed 
une  imported  into  this  country  are  finished  by  this  process.     The 
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other  process  of  finishing  is  by  friction  calenders — ^a  process  made 
necessaiy  by  the  steady  increase  of  foreign  imports  and  the  inability 
of  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  compete  on  the  better  grades.  The 
friction-finished  papers  are  simply  tmitations  of  the  flint-finished 
papers,  and  are  inferior  to  the  latteV  for  the  finer  grades  of  work. 
.  The  manufacture  of  surface-coated  pa  pern  m  an  old  industry  abroad. 
Germany  alaiie  has  upward  of  76  factori^n  turning  out  these  goods, 
while  in  the  United  States  there  are  less  than  25. 

By  reason  of  the  excessive  low  cost  of  material  and  labor  abroad, 
this  country  has  been  made  the  dumping  ground  of  the  foreign  prod- 
uct, and  it  has  resulted  in  the  curtailment  of  the  output  of  the  home 
manufacturer. 

A  specific  case  will  illustrate  this  point.  During  the  spring  of 
1907j  at  the  height  of  the  busiiiess  activity  of  this  country,  out  of 
75  flmting  machmes  in  the  factory  of  Doty  &  Scrimgeour,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  only  25  were  in  operation;  the  balance  were  shut  down  and 
the  labor  dlschai'ged,  solely  from  lack  of  work.  Furthermore,  this  has 
resulted  in  many  manufacturers  of  surface-coated  papers  finding  it 
more  profitable  to  import  certain  lines  of  papers  rather  than  to  manu- 
facture them.  One  very  large  manufacturer,  Louis  De  Jonge  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  has  for  years  miported  largely  of  these  papers,  finding 
it  more  profitable  to  impoil  than  to  manufacture  them. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  loreifflQ  importation  entering  into  this  country 
at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Cliicago,  and  other  cities  has  in- 
creased almost  100  per  cent  during  the  last  five  yeai's. 

61i818-^ABnrF— No.  11—08 5 
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This  (darming  increase,  together  with  the  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  output  of  the  product  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
makes  it  unperative  that  some  revision  of  paragraph  898  be  made  if 
this  industry  is  to  continue  in  this  comitry. 

Th^  stagnation  in  growth  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
proof  sufficient  that  the  profits  during  the  past  five  years  have  been 
lean  and  that  the  costs  of  manufacture  huve  been  shaved  down  to 
their  lowest  figures.  This  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturers  in  the  trade  are  independent^  there  being  no  combina- 
tion of  any  kind. 

The  unit  of  manufacture  for  this  country  and  Germany  is  a  ream, 
<-omposed  of  500  sheets,  20  by  24  inches.  The  usual  wholesale  quan- 
tities are  20  reams  or  case  lots  (foreign),  containing  25  reams. 

The  average  cost  to  manufacture  a  ream  of  flmted  paper  in  the 
United  States  is  $2.25.  The  expenses  which  go  to  make  up  the  total 
cost  (expressed  in  percentage)  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  United 
Stat^  are: 

Per  cent. 

Paper 34.6 

Ck)lor 19.5 

Labor 21.8 

Maniifacuring  and  Belling  expense ^ 24.1 

The  figures  from  which  these  percentages  are  made  have  been 
compiled  during  the  past  three  jrears  as  accurately  as  the  most  ap- 
proved cost  snrstem  can  determine,  and  covering  more  than  5,000 
individual  ana  completed  orders,  actually  sold  to  the  trade. 

The  ream  of  foreign  flinted  paper  sells  in  this  country  for  $1.90  to 
$2  a  ream,  selling  against  the  domestic  paper,  which  can  not  be  manu- 
factured for  less  than  $2.25  a  ream. 

A  comparison  of  the  relative  costs  of  manufacturing  a  ream  of 
flinted  paper  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany  is  as  follows: 


Gofit  of  manufacturing  a  ream  of  flinted  paper. 


In  (^r- 


In  the 


Paper -.- - $0.78  ifO.JO 

Color ._ - .44  .2;-) 

Labor _ - - »»  ,  .10 

MannfacturinK  and  nellinir expen<«e - .'>i  .34 

Total - 2.2n  '  l.m 


The  figui'es  used  in  the  above  calcnhitioii  of  cost  of  the  home  pro- 
duct are  derived  from  the  percentages  heretofore  expressed.  The 
figures  used  in  determining  the  cost  of  the  foreign  product  are  an 
abstract  from  an  article  published  by  Carl  Hofnuuuu  of  Horliiu 
eilitor  of  Pai)ier  Zeitnng,  attn(*hed  herewith. 

Calcuhition  on  surface-coated  papers  (flinted),  copied  from  article 
jniblished  by  Carl  Hofmann,  of  Berlin,  editor  of  Papier  Zeitini^: 

•'  What  is  the  co-^t  of  production  on  50  reams  of  flinted  paper  at 
4H0  sheets,  51  by  7<)  centimeters  in  size,  which  is  to  be  delivered  f.  o.  b. 
Ijondon  at  i\\  shillings=M.  i\A\0.  5  j)er  ci»nt  coinmission  and  2  per  cent 
discount  ^     Weight  of  paper  to  be  4S  to  50  gi*ams  per  s(|uare  nietei-. 
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iUtU'itlHtUm  on  oO  nam/*. 

Nft  470  k^.  iMiM»r,  at  2S  pf i:n    t>.i 

Averajre  cost  of  color  per  roam,  1  m.  150  pf twi 

I^ihor  for  color  mixing *J    '** 

I^ibor  for  color-iuachlne  tender .'. 

I^iljor  for  one  jrlrl  heliM»r 1    '^* 

Lab<»r  for  nhv/Aui:,  at  2*)  pf.  per  i-oani 10 

l^ibor  for  cnttinjr,  at  II  pf.  inn*  i*eani 1    '** 

Labor  for  si)rtlnj;,  conntlnjr,  and  pnckln;: "» 

3  per  cent  waste,  etc r.   tr> 

Packing  in  li  (bales) 4    TA 

TjO  wrapping  sheets,  5  kg.,  at  27  pf 1    :*••'• 

Cartage  to  railroad  depot.  Ti^ri  kg.,  at  150  pf 1    <s» 

Freight  to  I^ndon,  525  kg.,  at  4  ni.  20  pf 22     ". 

5  per  cent  comnii8.siou,  2  iH»r  cent  discount =7  i)er  cent  of  selling  pric<»: 

50  by  G  m.  60  pf.=a:MI  ni 23    H> 

For  8uiK»rintendence,  tignred  for  a  caimclty  of  10  coating  machines, 

at  50  reams 2i» 

Selling  expense  (no  allowance  for  los.ses) 10 

Fifty  reams  glazed  paper  51  by  76  cm.  cost  to  manufacture  311  m. 
85  pf.,  and  sells  for  880  m. 

JiXpressing  the  above  figures  in  terms  of  reams  20  by  24  inches,  and 
calculating  a  mark  at  24  cents,  we  have — 

Fifty  reams  51  by  7t>  cm.  e<iual  (52.5  reams  20  by  24  inches. 

Sixty-two  and  one-half  reaiiis  20  bv  24  inches  cost  811  m.  85  pf.,  or 
$74.72." 

One  ream  20  by  24  inches  costs  $1.10  delivered  in  London. 

One  ream  20  by  24  inches  si»lls  for  $1.20  in  I^ndon. 

The  margin  between  cost,  811  m.  85  pf.,  and  selling  prices,  830  m., 
or  18  m.  65  pf.,  is  no  profit  for  the  excessively  low  figuring  of  the 
various  items,  the  unavoidable  repairs  to  machinery  and  plants  loss 
of  interest  on  long  credits.  Accidents  and  many  other  expenses  are 
not  taken  into  consideration. 

This  German  product,  laid  down  in  London  at  an  average  cost  of 
$1.11)  a  ream  to  manufacture  in  Germany,  can  be  laid  down  in  the 
TJnited  States,  duty  i)aid,  for  $1.81  cost,  and  sold  for  $2  a  ream, 
against  the  cost  of  producing  the  same  article  in  this  country  for 
$2.25. 

The  manufacturer  has  been  compelled  to  throw  into  competition 
against  the  imported  glazed  or  flinted  paper  an  imitation  known  in 
the  trade  as  "  fi'iction  finish  "  papers.  Tnis  paper  is  manufactured 
at  an  average  cost  of  $1.00  a  ream. 

'Cost  of  manofacturinc- 
a  roam  of— 


I    PrieUon 

;   fliilshor 

Imitation 

flinted  in 

tlM  United 

I     States. 

Paper _ - - 10.66 

<Vilor - '^ 

I.iibor •*! 

MitnufncturiiifT  and  RellinK  exi)euHe -  .-W 

1.90 


Fllntetl 

flniab  in 

Qermany. 


io.:4> 
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The  cost  of  an  imitation  flinted  paper  of  American  manufacture 
is  greater  than  the  price  at  which  the  foreign  flinted  paper  is  entered, 
into  our  markets,  all  duties  paid.  The  foreign  manufacturers  do  not 
send  an  imitation  flinted  paper  to  this  country. 

The  American  manufacturers  find  marked  differences  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture  dependent  on  the  color  of  the  finished  product,  and  have 
cla^fied  the  various  costs  into  five  different  groups  accordingly,  as 
follows : 

Taking  Group  A  as  a  unit  of  cost,  or  100  per  cent,  the  relation  of 
cost  and  selling  price  is : 

A.  Surface-coated  paper,  white,  unit  of  cost,  100  per  cent ;  selling 
price,  $2.10. 

B.  Surface-coated  paper,  tints,  approximate  unit  of  cost,  110  per 
cent ;  selling  price,  $2.25. 

C.  Surface-coated  paper,  red  and  gi'een,  approximate  unit  of  cost, 
120  per  cent;  selling  price,  $2.50. 

D.  Surface-coated  paper,  dark  shades,  approximate  unit  of  cost, 
125  per  cent;  selling  price,  $2.60. 

E.  Surface-coated  paper,  copper  and  metal  finish,  unit  of  cost,  150 
per  cent ;  selling  price,  $3.25. 

Samples  attached  hereto  show  examples  of  these  groups. 

The  foreign  product  entering  the  United  States  is  valued,  in  apply- 
ing the  ad  valorem  duty,  without  regard  to  shade,  except  as  to  Class 
E,  and  sells  in  the  home  market,  against  these  domestic  prices,  for 
$1.90  to  $2  a  ream  for  aU  shades. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  and  figiu-es,  it  is  the  combined  recommen- 
dation of  the  manufacturers  of  surface-coated  paper  in  the  United 
States  that  paragraph  398  of  Schedule  M  should  be  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

Paragraph  398 — Surf  ace -coated  papers. 

Amend  paragraph  398  by  striking  out  after  the  word  "  act "  the 
words  "  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad 
valorem"  and  insert  the  words  "six  cents  per  poimd  "  (as  a  mini- 
mum duty). 

Strike  out  after  the  word  "  flock  "  the  words  "  three  cents  per 
pound  "  and  insert  the  words  "  six  cents  per  pound  "  (as  a  minmum 
duty). 

The  amended  paragraph  will  then  read  as  follows : 

"  Surface-coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  six 
cents  per  pound ;  if  printed,  or  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal 
or  its  solutions,  or  with  gelatine  or  flock,  six  cents  per  pound  and 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  parchment  papers,  two  cents  per 
pouna  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  plain  basic  photographic  pa- 
pers for  albumenizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating,  three  cents  per 
pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem  '^  albumenized  or  sensitized 
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paper  or  papers  otherwise  surface  coated  for  photogi-aphic  purpose^:, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 
Respectfully  sulmiitted. 

Doty  &  Scrimokoub,  Inc., 

Neio  York.  N,  J^. 

Lot'IS  DE  JONQE  &  Co.,  InC, 

New  York^  N,  y.,  aifid  Fitchburg.  Ma^is., 
Walthek  &  Co., 

New  York.  N.  1'.. 
Springfield  Glazed  Paper  Co., 

Springfeld,^  Mass,. 
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The  Chairman.  That  closes  the  hearing  on  this  subject,  the  other 
gentlemen  having  delegated  Mr.  Faber  to  make  a  statement  in  their 
behalf. 

The  next  subject  for  discussion  is  Jacquard  de^sign.  We  will  first 
hear  from  Mr.  Robert  P.  Bagalay. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ROBERT  P.  BAGALAY,  OF  FATERSON,  H.  J. 

Mr.  Bagalay.  I  am  here,  if  the  gentlemen  please,  to  discuss  the 
riiatter  of  Jat^uard  desi^is. 

We  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  these  designs. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Xw  th(»se  not  put  on  in  that  name  in  the  five  list  ? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  secticm  of  the  schedule  is  this  found  f 

Mr.  Bacjalay.  It  is  under  section  402.  These  designs  are  tie 
skilled  part  of  the  silk  industry.  We  ai-e  greatly  suffering  from 
importation  of  these  designs  from  Germany.  They  import  designs 
here  at  H  marks  per  hundred  cards,  which  is  equal  to  about  75  cents. 
The  lowest  price  at  which  we  can  work  and  earn  a  dec^ent  w^age  'n^ 
$2.70  per  hundred,  working  at  our  l)est  and  fastest.  The  tariff  ap- 
plied on  these  designs  now  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If  the  35  per 
cent  was  applied  it  would  bring  it  up  to  $1.01  per  hundred  cards. 
This  duty  is  not  always  paid,  because  they  can  stmd  it  through  the 
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mails  in  a  very  small  space,  very  valuable  designs  which  we  have 
here  to  show  yon,  occupying  a  very  nniall  space  comparatively. 
They  can  send  (lesigns  valued  up  to  $500  through  the  mails  and  pay 
no  duty  on  them.  The  duty  has  never  been  known  to  be  paid  for 
some  years  by  five  or  six  manufacturers.  It  is  easily  evaded.-  They 
send  these  designs  through  in  envelopes.  Thev  can  pack  five  or  six 
in  an  envelope.  Here  is  one  design  which  would  cost  about  $25  upon 
the  basLs  of  the  American  workman's  wages. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  imported. last  year? 

Mr.  Baoalay.  At  a  rough  estimate,  which  we  tried  to  get,  there 
was  about  $25,000  worth. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  statistics  we  have  show  the  total  value  bf  the 
iniportations  to  have  been  $1.5)05.50,  and  the  duties  paid  were  $(>6G.94. 

5fr.  Ba(5alay.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  paid  through  the  custom-house  in 
New  York  by  one  concern,  I  believe. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  say  the  rest  is  smuggled  in? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  snuiggled  in,  and  very  easily,  too. 
I  may  say  that  we  went  down  to  the  custom-house  about  four  or  five 
years  ago  and  furnished  them  with  information  where  it  was  coming 
jfi-om.     They  were  sending  it  through  the  mails. 

Mr.  Daijsell.  Smuggling  through  the  mails? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzbll.  I  do  not  see  how  the  tariff  will  affect  that. 

Mr.  Bagalay.  They  state  on  the  other  side  it  is  a  design  of  no 
value. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  would  raising  the  duty  prevent  the  smuggling 
of  goods  in  that  way?  Will  not  that  have  a  tendency  tb  increase  the 
smuggling?  If  there  is  a  higher  duty,  will  there  not  be  a  greater 
inducement  to  smuggle  the  goods  than  if  we  were  to  lower  the  duty'f 

Mr.  Bagalay.  T  am  asking  for  a  higher  duty  on  it. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  I  know,  but  putting  a  higher  duty  cm  it  would  In- 
c-reftse  the  smuggling,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  I  cm  not  think  it  would.- 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  There  would  1k^  more  inducement  to  smuggle  the 
goods,  would  there  not  ? 

Ml'.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir;  for  certain  nuinufactuix»rs  that  smuggle 
them  in  at  the  present  time.  There  are  only  about  seven  manufac- 
turers that  smuggle  them  in  that  way.  There  are  only  about  forty 
designs,  all  told.    It  is  so  easy  to  smuggle,  you  understand. 

ifr.  BoNYNGE.  How  long  has  this  been  manufactured? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  This  is  not  manufactured.  It  is  art.  It  is  a  prmluct 
of  the  brain. 

Mr.  BoNYXGE.  How  lonp  have  you  been  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Ba(jalay.  In  America  I  have  been  eleven  years;  in  i)ractical 
business  five  yeai*s.  I  have  been  working  at  this  since  I  was  15  yearn 
old.  It  is  a  business  that  takes  seven  years  to  ^f*t  a  i>ractical  knowl- 
edge of.  You  never  learn  the  business,  practically,  because  there  is 
sotfiething  always  coming  in  under  the  construction  of  machine^  that 
you  have  to  re^study  agam. 

They  also  send  p<»rforated  cards,  done  from  designs  on  the  other 
side,  in  order  to  evade  the  duty  on  it,  and  they  rewat  it  over  here  on 
special  machines.  They  could  not  send  the  carus  originally  made, 
because  they  are  so  heavy,  and  they  send  them  in  a  small  roll  like  this 
[indicating].     They  evade  the  duty  on  designs  like  this,  which  ai'e 
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called  "  designing  cards."  We  arc  now  trying  to  stop  that  practice. 
We  are  only  a  very  small  number  of  men,  and  we  have  been  trying 
our  very  best  to  sto[)  this  practice.  We  went  to  the  custom  hou!^ 
and  told  them  who  were  sending  these  over  from  Germany.  The 
only  w^y  I  can  see  is  to  make  them  declare  what  the  packages  are. 
from  the  places  where  they  originate,  and  then  you  can  see  what  they 
are.  The  post-office  in  Xew  York  or  Philadelphia  can  stop  this  i)rac- 
tice.     Make  tliem  declare  what  is  in  the  package. 

Mr.  Grtggs.  Wlio  will  do  the  declaring? 

Mr.  Bacai.'ay.  The  one  that  sends  the  package  to  tliis  country. 

ilr.  Clark.  A  man  has  a  right  to  send  what  he  pleases  through  a 
letter  that  pays  the  highest  rate  of  postage. 

Mr.  Baoalay.  The  legal  rate  of  postage? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  know  how  vou  are  going  to  stop 
it. 

Mr.  (jRiGGs.  You  say  that  comes  in  as  first-class  mail  matter? 

Mr.  Baoalay.  Yes,  sir ;  it  comes  in  as  first-class  matter. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  how  much  it  would  cost 
to  send  that  as  first-class  matter? 

Mr.  Bagaij^y.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  would  cost  32  cents  a  pomid. 

Mr.  Bagalay.  That  would  not  make  much  difference  on  a  pattern 
that  will  cost  $20  to  $25  to  execute  in  this  country.  A  pound  does 
not  amount  to  much  in  a  proposition  of  that  sort.  I  know  I  sent 
patterns  here  before  T  came  to  this  country,  under  the  McKinley  Act, 
and  T  had  to  declare  what  was  inside  of  the  packages.  I  had  to  make 
a  declaration»at  the  post-office  where  I  posted  them  in  England,  I 
sent  them  here  to  a  manufacturer  and  he  paid  the  duty  on  those 
sketches.  Those  were  small  sketches,  which  were  in  the  form  whidi 
T  now  show  you.  That  is  the  first  part  of  the  silk  industry.  Next 
comes  the  design,  and  next  the  cards,  and  its  manufacture  in  the 
looms.  You  have  to  make  a  declaration,  because  I  lyive  had  to  make 
it  and  I  know,  of  what  is  in  the  package,  and  whether  it  is  dutiable^ 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  a  letter? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir ;  to  the  postmast-er  where  it  is  sent  from. 

Mr.  Dalzkll.  Are  you  after  a  change  in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  We  are  after  a  change  in  the  tariff,  sir,  to  bring  it  up 
equal  to  what  we  work  for  at  the  lowest  price,  and  also  to  stop  this 
importation  without  paying  the  duty  on  the  design. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  committee  has  no  jurisdiction  over  that. 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Where  is  the  jurisdiction?  Where  do  we  have  to  go 
to  stop  this  thing? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Tt  is  the  business  of  the  Post-Office  Department  to 
correct  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  should  apply  to  the  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  This  is  a  violation  of  the  law.  The  question  is  to 
catch  theuL 

Mr.  Bagalay.  That  is  it.  We  will  give  all  the  information  we  have 
to  the  proper  parties. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  should  giv^  it  to  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  As  I  understand  it,  you  also  want  a  change  in  the 
rate  of  duty? 

Mr.  Bag.\lay.  Yes,  sir :  we  want  a  change  in  the  duty, 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  change  do  you  want? 
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Mr.  BAiJAii.\Y.  T  would  be  in  favor  of  100  per  cent,  to  bring  it  any- 
\vhere  near  what  it  should  be. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  It  is  now  35  per  cent,  and  you  want  100  per  cent 
ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Bagalav.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYXGE.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  cost  abroad  and 
the  cost  at  home  that  would  warrant  such  an  increase? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir.  The  cost  for  a  design  to  be  made  here  by 
practical  men  is  at  the  rate  of  $25,  while  the  cost  on  the  other  side 
IS  very  little,  because  they  employ  young  bovs  and  apprentices.  We 
can  not  do  that  here,  l^ecause  the  boys  will  not  go  into  the  trade. 
There  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  it.  That  is  the  rea«!on  they  can 
sell  them  at  a  very  small  price,  such  as  75  cents  per  hundred. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Per  hundred  what? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Per  hundred  cards. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  does  it  cost  to  make  a  hundred  cards  here? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  A  very  simple  design  would  cost  around  $1.75  for 
the  workman's  wages,  liut  we  charge  it  at  $2.50,  supplying  the  paper 
and  material  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  smuggling  could  be  stopped,  would  that  suit 
you  ? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  That  would  suit  us,  if  they  paid  the  increased  duty 
Tvhich  we  ask  for. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  stop  the  smuggling  and  let  the  duty  stay  as  it 
is,  would  that  be  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Xo;  not  altogether.  They  undersell  us  at  least 
three  times.  What  they  can  sell  here  for  a  dollar  we  have  to  charge 
^.60  for  as  a  minimum  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  us  to  stop  the  smuggling  and  raise  the  tariff 
from  35  per  cent  to  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir;  to  enable  us  to  have  an  equal  chance  to 
compete  with  them. 

wc.  Clark.  That  is  a  very  modest  request. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  business  is  done  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Per  vear? 

Mr.  I':nderw(K)d.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bagalay.  On  an  average  of  about  $50,000,  I  guess,  all  told. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  it  do  the  home  producers  do? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  I  am  talking  about  the  home  producer  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  how  much  is  sold  in  this  country  ?  A\Tiat 
is  the  entire  volume  of  business? 

Mr.  Bagai-vy.  The  volume  of  business  is  about  equal  to  what  we 
do— $*0,000  to  $50,000,  imported  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yon  mean  the  vohune  of  business  is  about 
$100,000,  of  wliich  vou  do  about  $50,000  and  the  importers  do  about 
$50,000? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  control  one-half  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  pretty  well  protected 
when  you  control  half  of  the  trade  ? 

Mr,  Bagalay.  I  do  not  think  so.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  at  least 
twice  as  many  designers,  and  the  importers  have  sent  them  out  of 
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!)usine.ss.    They  were  employed  but  about  one-half  the  year,  owing  to 
the  importation  of  designs. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  85  per  cent  ad  valorem  now? 

Mr.  Bagalay.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  does  not  bring  it  anywhere  near 
right.  They  can  import  their  designs  or  cards,  which  cost  them  75 
cents,  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  brir^  it  up  to  $1.01,  whereas  our  low- 
est price  is  $2.50,  and  we  only  make  a  i-easonable  w  age  at  that.  Thi< 
is  not  printing  matter  at  all.  This  is  skill  and  is  made  from  the  hantl 
and  brush  and  brains.  You  have  to  understand  every  part  of  the  silk 
machinery'  to  make  these  designs,  or  else  they  would  be  of  no  use  at  all. 

Mr.  BoiTELL.  How  much  of  the  foreign  product  that  gets  into  this 
country  do  you  estimate  is  snuiggled  ? 

Mr.  Hac'alay.  I  should  say  90  per  cent.  I  only  know  of  one  finn 
that  imj)orts  these  cards  that  pays  any  duty  at  all. 

Mr.  BoxTELL.  That  is,  your  opinion  is  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
foreign  product  that  gets  into  this  country  is  smuggled? 

Mr.  Ba(}alay.  Yes,  sir:  through  the  mails. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Have  you  complained  to  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Bagauvy.  We  have  complained  to  the  custom-house,  and  Mr. 
Nathan  told  us  to  go  to  Mr.  Morgan,  of  the  New  York  j)ost-offire. 
There  is  an  awful  lot  smuggled  through  the  Philadelphia  post- 
office,  too. 

Mr.  (trkjos.  Do  you  know  who  sends  these  canls  in  here? 

Mr.  Ba(;alay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (triggs.  Do  you  know  that  they  pay  no  duty? 
%     >fr.  Bagalay.  ^  e  know  that  they  pay  no  duty  on  these  designs. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Go  and  take  out  a  warrant  for  those  fellows.  That 
will  stop  them. 

Mr.  Ba(;alay.  AVe  tried  some  time  ago  to  stop  them.  We  liAve 
been  doing  our  best. 

The  Chairman.  Having  these  parties  in  jail,  now  we  will  h^nr 
from  the  next  giMitleman.  Mr.  William  S.  Butts. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  S.  BUTTS,  OF  PATERSOH,  H.  J. 

Mr.  BiTTTS.  Mr.  Chainnan  and  gentlemen,  the  foreign  houses,  as 
Mr.  Bagalay  said,  get  75  cents  per  hundred,  while  our  lowest  price 
is  $2.50.  Even  if  we  had  this  hi}  per  cent  ad  valoi-em  incn^ased  to 
75  per  cent,  that  would  bring  it  up  to  only  $1,  while  onr  lowest  pos- 
sible price  is  $2.50.  We  can  not  comix'te  with  them.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  all  desipis  used  are  imported  to  this  counti-y.  In  the  last  nine 
years  this  importation  has  nicreased  up  to  50  per  crent,  while  we  can 
state  that  in  the  designing  shops  in  Patei'son,  which  employ  probably 
12  and  14  and  up  to  20  designers,  they  have  not  even  had  any  increase, 
but,  (m  the  other  hand,  have  only  1  or  2  designers  to-day.  It  has 
decreased  their  businass  greatly.  The  importation  has  inci'easeil 
largely.  Thirty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  not  be  sufficient. 
There'  ought  to'  be  75  per  cent  duty  on  it  to  make  it  equal  with  our 
price.     That  means  we  will  have  a  fair  competition. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  this  trade  is  falling  off  under 
the  very  same  law  that  you  had  ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Bx  rrs.  There  was  not  so  much  impoitmg  at  that  time.  It  has? 
increased  since.    They  are  not  quite  all  importing  yet,  but  there  are 
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probably  half  a  dozen  or  eight  who  are  importing  now  and  getting 
the  de&9igns  for  half  price,  or  even  one-third  the  price,  that  other 
maniifacturei*s  have  to  pav  who  do  not  import  the  designs.  If  this 
condition  continues,  we  will  be  w^iped  out  of  business  entirely. 

Mr.  Cl.\rk.  If  you  could  get  along  very  well  ten  or  eight  or  seven 
years  ago,  how  does  it  happen  yon  are  getting  into  trouble  now  ? 

Mr.  Butts.  Because  they  were  not  importing  then. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  were  not  importing  at  all  then  'i 

Mr.  Bi-TTs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  at  Paterson? 

Mr.  Butts.  Over  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  naturalized  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Butts.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  gentlemaii  who  just  preceded  you,  is  he 
naturalized  ? 

Mr.  Butts.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Baoalay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Both  citizens,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Butts.  Yes,  sir ;  for  over  hfteen  years. 

The  Chair3ian.  The  next  subject  for  discussion  is  tissue  paper. 
We  will  hear  first  from  Mr.  Bernhardt  I^evi. 

STATEM£HT  OF  MB.  BERNHARDT  LEVI,  OF  HEW  TORE  CITY,  H.  Y. 

Mr.  Levi.  My  name,  gentlemen,  is  Bernhardt  Levi,  of  318  Forty- 
eighth  street.  New  York  City.  I  am  here  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
tissue  papers  in  the  form  in  which  I  handle  them. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  Under  what  paragraoh  in  the  bill  does  that  api>ear? 

3fr.  Levi.  Paragraph  407,  section  M,  is  where  tissue  papers  are 
mentioned;  but  we  are  applying  for  a  tariff  on  such  articles  as  are 
not  provided  for,  asking  lor  a  specific  or  increased  duty. 

We  haVe  no  duty  on  some  of  our  goods  at  all,  none  whatever. 
There  are  manufactured  articles  that  are  not  provided  for.  We 
want  these  articles  classified  under  decorative  articles  and  novelties. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  the  duty  changed  ? 

Mr.  Levi.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  35  per  cent  now  on  the  manufactured 
article,  but  not  on  the  paper  or  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Levi.  I  would  like  6  per  cent  specific  and  25  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  that  make  it  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Levi.  That  would  make  the  rate  specific  50  to  60.  At  present 
there  is  no  duty  on  the  paper  at  all  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  our  articles.  There  is  a  duty  or  a  protection  of  about  100  |>er 
cent  on  the  raw  material  or  the  paper  out  of  which  we  make  the 
articles,  but  on  the  manufactured  articles  there  is  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Under  what  paragrai)h  did  vo\i  sjiy  this  is  mentioned? 

Mr.  Levi.  407.  Our  paper  is  not  provided  for.  There  is  no  duty 
on  the  paper  which  comes  over  here  and  is  manufactured  here. 

Mr.  Grkxjs.  Do  yo«  want  to  raise  the  duty? 

Mr.  Levi.  Put  a  specific  duty  on  it  and  lower  the  ad  valorem  duty, 
for  the  specific  duty  will  protect  us,  because  it  will  give  us  the  same 
rate  the  manufactured  paper  has.  If  the  35  per  (t»nt  ad  valorem  is 
on  the  manufactui'ed  articles  and  there  is  no  dntv  on  the  raw  materiaU 
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you  have  no  protection  on  the  labor.  It  affects  us  in  that  way.  We 
have  the  best  machinery'  which  is  used  in  (jerniany,  and  the  balance 
we  have  manufactured  "here.  We  have  the  Siinie  way  of  manufactur- 
ing that  they  have  over  there.    That  is  all  I  desire  to  say  at  this  time. 

The  (^iiAiRMAN.  Do  you  desire  to  file  a  brief? 

Mr.  Levi.  Yes,  sin 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  file  it  with  the  clerk. 

Mr.  CuvRK.  Do  you  belong  to  the  American  paper  trust? 

Mr.  Levi.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  CYark.  Is  tiiere  an  institution  or  organization  known  as  the 
Tissue  PajTer  Association? 

Mr.  I^:vi.  Possibly.    I  buy  from  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  not  a  part  of  that? 

Mr.  Levi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  not  issue  price  sheets  and  fix  the  prices  and 
raise  prices  whenever  they  get  ready? 

Mr.  Levi.  I  do  not  know.    I  have  never  seen  any  sheets. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  did? 

Mr.  Levi.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  seen  any.  The  makers  of  the 
pai)ers  come  to  me  and  offer  their  papers  according  to  the  colors  and 
the  quality  and  thickness. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  buy  from  theui? 

Mr.  Levi.  I  buy  from  the  manufacturer  or  marker  of  paper.  All 
of  my  goods  are  Americun  goods. 

Mr.  (^i^rk.  Are  you  accjuainted  with  Mr.  Herman  Ritter? 

Mr.  Levi.  I  know  he  is  a  newspaper  owner. 

Mr.  Clakk.  He  has  been  agitating  this  identical  question  and  put 
your  coin2)any  in  as  one  of  this  trust. 

Mr.  Levi.  I  never  heard  of  it.     He  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  telling  you  merely  what  Ritter  did  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  called  Ritter  to-day,  he  might  change  his 
attitude. 

Mr.  Levi.  I  never  knew  I  was  so  well  known.  I  have  never  met 
him  since  1870. 

Mr.  Clakk.  You  are  sure  you  are  not  a  i>art  of  a  gi*eat  paper  trust, 
are  yon? 

Mr.  Levi.  I  wish  I  were.     I  am  not  in  any  trust. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  tissue-paper  trust? 

Mr.  Levl  No,  sir:  I  never  heard  of  it.  I  buy  direct  fi-om  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  prices  are  alxnit  equal. 

The  CHAHiMAN.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  combination  of  tissue-paper 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Levi.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Is  it  the  Tissue- Paper  Association  that  fixes  the  prices? 

Mr.  Levi.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  inquired  into  it  when  you  were  buying,  did 
you  ( 

Mr.  Levi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  just  simply  pay  what  they  tell  you  to  pay? 

Mr.  Levi.  I  buv  as  cheap  as  I  possibly  can  and  pay  cash  for  it.  but 
if  I  find  a  man  that  will  give  me  the  same  goods  for  less  money,  the 

?[uality  being  the  same,  of  course  I  buy  of  him,  but  I  have  never 
ound  him  vet. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  trouble  to-day.  The  association  fixes  the 
prices  to  you,  if  you  are  not  a  part  of  them,  and  everybody  else  pays 
the  same. 

Mr.  Levi.  I  never  heard  of  the  Tissue-Paper  Association.  There 
are  so  many  mills  I  do  not  believe  they  could  get  them  under  a  trust. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  find  the  prices  about  the  same  always? 

^Ir.  Levi.  Pretty  nearly.  The  qualities  are  different,  of  course. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  machines  which  make  paper  worth  more 
than  others. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  I  mean  paper  of  the  same  grade. 

Mr.  Levi.  It  probably  costs  them  the  same  to  manufacture  it.  I 
never  heard  of  a  trust  of  any  kind  except  the  cardboard  trust,  and 
that  is  going  to  pieces,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Calheriiead.  Do  you  know  Herman  Bidder? 

Mr.  Levi.  In  1870  I  believe  I  met  him  once.  I  am  not  positive. 
I  read  his  paper  occasionally,  as  I  read  all  papers. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Did  you  ever  have  any  correspondence  with  him 
about  this? 

Mr.  Levi.  Xe^'er.  I  never  talked  to  anybody;  never  knew  I  was 
goin^  to  come  here  until  last  Wodnesdav. 

(The  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Levi  is  as  follows:) 

Xbw  York,  yoiwinher  19^  1908. 

The  Committee  ox  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  file  with  you  our  brief  regarding  the  tariff 
on  paper  decorations  and  paper  novelties. 

The  products  involved  are  paper  decorations  and  paper  novelties. 
These  are  at  prasent  classed  under  paragraph  407,  Schedule  M,  as 
"  all  other  paper  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,"  and  are  at 
present  subject  to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  respectfully  reconmiend  that  these  articles  henceforth  be  spe- 
cially classified  as  pajx»r  decorations  and  paper  novelites,  and  that 
they  henceforth  be  subject  to  a  sjiecific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  and 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  view  of  this  we  recommend  that  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  Iw  inserted  into  the  new  tariff  law :  "  On  all  paper 
decorations  and  paper  novelties,  a  specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Reasons. 

Letter  A  from  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  of  the  5  and 
10  cent  syndicate,  having  eighty  odd  stores,  gives  some  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  this  line  of  goods  used  by  such  a  concern.  This  order 
would  (including  a  proportionate  amount  of  10  cent  bells)  have 
amounted  to  upward  of  $15,000:  this  entirely  without  any  other 
form  of  paper  novelties  otlier  than  the  red  tissue  bell.  This  concern 
also  sells  green  paper  bells,  paper  garlands,  and  wreaths,  and  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  their  complete  order  in  paper  novelties  would 
be  $20000. 

F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  200  stores,  and  figured 
proportionately  they  w^ould  use  $47,059  worth  of  these  goods  annuallv. 
S.  H.  Kress  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  F.  M.  Kirby  &  Co.,  of  Wilkes- 
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barre,  Pa.,  each  have  85  stores,  and  would  use  approximately  $20,000 
worth.  J.  G.  McCrorey  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  05  stores,  and 
would  use  probably  $15,000  worth  annually.  Then  there  are  E.  P. 
Charlton,  of  Fall  Kiver,  Mass.,  with  32  stores,  S.  S.  Kresge,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  with  19  stores,  and  several  other  syndicates  with  10  and 
15  stores,  who  would  use  proportionate  amounts. 

Then  there  are  Siblev,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
and  Butler  Brothers,  of  New  York  City,  George  Borgfield  &  Ca.  of 
New  York,  Stroebel  &  Wilkin  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  several  others 
throughout  the  country  who  use  from  $5,000  to  $20,000  worth  of 
goods  in  this  line  annually.  Then  there  are  hundreds  of  stores'wlio 
use  from  $500  to  $3,000  worth  of  these  goods  throughout  the  year. 
At  present  fully  85  per  cent  of  the  business  in  this  line  goes  to  foreign 
manufacturers. 

Again,  calling  your  attention  to  letter  A.  In  reply  we  wrote  that 
we  would  have  special  dies  made  for  any  size  that  might  be  desired. 

Now,  calling  your  attention  to  letter  H.  The  5-inch  bell  refen*ed 
to  is  shown  by  sample  No.  1.  The  cost  was  G23  cents  per  gross  to 
produce.  We  submitted  bell  No.  2  as  one  for  60  cents  per  gross,  but 
it  was  too  small.  The  7-inch  bell  referred  to  was  represented  by  No.  *1 
and  cost  was  $1.04i  per  gross  to  produce.  Letter  No.  3  represenUs  the 
regrets  of  Messrs.  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.,  and  when  Mr.  Connable  was 
seen  by  one  of  our  representatives  on  the  occasion  of  his  next  visit 
to  New  York  he  informed  him  that  the  only  reas<m  for  his  placuig 
the  order  with  an  import  house  was  because  of  our  inability  to  com- 
pete in  the  smaller  sizes  of  bells,  in  which  he  did  his  largest  business. 

Ijetter  No.  4,  from  Messrs.  Sibley  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  of  RochesttT. 
N.  Y.,  shows  plainly  the  inability  of  the  domestic  manufacturer  to 
compete  with  foreign  manufactm-e  of  the  goods.  We  are  using  lua- 
chinery  indentical  to  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  foreign 
article,  having  impoi'ted  our  original  machines  from  Europe. 

The  differences  m  costs,  as  shown  by  the  example  cited  below,  must 
therefore  be  accounted  for  in  the  difference  between  wage  scales  of 
the  different  countries  as  compared  with  those  existing  in  the  United 
States. 

Bell  No.  4  is  an  imported  bell.  These  would  cost  us  27  cents  {yev 
gross  to  produce.  These  bells  are  sold  to  the  jobber  by  the  importer  at 
30  cents  per  gi'oss.  The  importer  sells  these  goods  at  a  profit  of  10 
per  cent.  This  30  cents  then  represents  the  100  per  cent  of  cost  (dutv 
paid)  and  the  10  per  cent  profit.  The  cost  (duty  paid)  therefore  is 
27^  cents  per  gross.  This  27J  cents  now  represents  the  100  per  cent 
billed  to  the  importer  and  the  35  per  cent  duty :  the  cost  as  billed  to 
the  importer  is,  therefore,  20J  cents. 

In  this  class  of  goods  a  manufacturer  can  not  possibly  sell  at  le>> 
than  20  per  cent  profit,  as  he  must  figure  his  running  expenses  into 
the  goods  and  also  allow  for  wear  and  tear  on  the  machinery,  break- 
age of  dies.  Granting  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  makes  in  thi- 
instance  the  minimimi  profit,  this  20J  cents  now  represents  the  100  per 
cent  of  importer's  cost  and  the  20  per  cent  profit.  The  manuf acturerV 
cost  price  is  therefore  practically  17  cents  per  gross;  as  previouslv 
stated,  it  would  cost  us  27  cents  per  gross  to  produce  this  bell.  We 
have  then  a  difference  of  10  cents  per  gross.  These  goods  weigh  l- 
ounces  to  the  gross.  The  specific  duty  at  6  cents  per  pound  wouM 
equal  4^  cents.    The  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  would  equal  4^  cent-. 
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Adding  the  two  we  have  83  cents,  leaving  a  difference  of  only  1^  cents 
in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  foreif^n  article  and  that  of  the 
American. 

Bell  No.  5  represents  a  bell  of  foreign  manufacture,  which  is  «old 
hy  the  importer  to  the  jobber  at  HO  cents  per  gross,  whereas  the  same 
size  costs  us  to  produce  r)8  events  per  gi'oss.  Again,  figuring  off  tlie 
10  jier  cent  importer's  profit,  the  85  per  cent  duty,  and  once  more 
allowing  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  makes  the  minimum  profit,  we 
find  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the  foreign  article  to  be  M^  cents. 
This  article  weighs  42  ounces  to  the  gross.  The  specific  duty  at  6 
cents  per  pound  would  be  17  cents.  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem 
would  be  8J  cents.  Added  would  be  25J  cents.  Added  to  the  cost 
price  of  the  forei^i  production  would  bring  it  practically  to  60  cents, 
or  about  2  cents  higher  than  the  cost  of  production  of  our  article. 

In  the  case  of  the  fan  sample  Xo.  0.  These  are  sold  by  the  im- 
porter to  the  jobber  at  05  cents  per  gi*oss.  Our  cost  is  OJH  cents  per 
gross.  Again,  figuring  off  the  10  per  cent,  the  35  per  cent,  and  20  per 
veui^  we  find  the  manufacturer's  cost  of  the  foreign  article  to  be  BCi 
cents.  The  weight  per  gross  is  8  pounds.  The  specific  duty  at  6  cents 
per  pound  equals  18  cents.  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  equals 
i>i  cents.  Added  equals  271  cents;  plus  the  manufacturer's  cost  of  36^ 
cents  brings  it  to  (JHJ  cents,  or  one-eighth  of  a  cent  higher  than  our 
cost  of  production. 

Practically  the  same  ratio  of  comparative  costs  of  production  exist 
throughout  the  entire  line. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  specific  dutv  of  6  cents  and  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  about  equalizes  tlie  cast  of  foreign  and 
domestic  production.  * 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  exact  wage  scale  existing  in 
foreign  countries  in  this  line,  it  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  al- 
though we  are  using  the  same  machines  as  that  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  foreign  article,  the  difference  must  be  cjiused  by  the  dif- 
ference of  wages. 

This  brings  our  petition  strictly  within  the  lines  of  the  Republican 
party  platform,  in  that  part  of  the  tariff  plank  which  says  that  a 
sufficient  duty  will  \ye  levied  on  imported  articles  so  as  to  equalize  the 
wage  scales. 

This  industry  is  one  comparatively  young  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
one  in  which  the  field  is  enormous.  Were  sufficient  duty  levied  upon 
the  article  so  as  to  enable  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  manufacturer  of  the  goods,  it  is  one  which  would  assume 
large  proportions  in  a  few  years. 

The  reason  a  specific  duty  and  ad  valorem  duty  is  asked  for  in  pref- 
erence to  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  that  0  cents  per  pound  will  account 
for  the  difference  in  cost  between  materials.  Six  cents  per  pound 
and  16  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  the  duty  at  present  levied  on  tissue 
papers  m  reams.  The  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  allows  the  domestic 
manufacturer  a  fair  working  margin  to  account  for  his  manufactur- 
ing expenses,  such  as  rent,  cost  of  gas,  steam  or  electric  power,  wear 
and  tear  on  machinerv\  breakage  of  dies,  etc. 

We  trust  that,  coming  as  we  do  strictly  within  the  lines  upon  which 
the  tariff  is  to  l)e  revised,  our  application  will  be  regarded  favorably. 
Very  respectfully. 

Paper  Novelty  Manufacturing  Company. 
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Phbladblphia,  November  19, 1908. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  AMiile  I  indorse  the  statements  and  the  object  of  the 
Paper  Novelty  Manufacturing  Company.  I  beg  to  add  a,s  follows: 

.Vs  a  striking  instance  of  the  injustice  of  the  present  tariff  on  tissue* 
paper  novelties  I  would  mention  that  while  the  raw  material  used  in 
the  making  of  paper  novelties  is  protected  by  a  duty  amounting  to 
nearly  100  per  cent  the  manufactured  articles  pay  a  duty  of  35  per 
cent  only.  In  other  words,  the  American  maker  of  paper  is  pro- 
tected, while  the  user  of  his  paper  has  to  pay  a  high  price  xor  the  raw 
material  and  in  Addition  has  to  pay  wages  four  times  higher  than 
those  paid  in  Europe. 

In  Europe  a  girl  averages  from  6  to  8  marks  a  week  on  this  class  of 
work,  while  my  book>»  show  that  the  American  woman  earns  from  $6 
to  $9  a  week. 

To  equalize  this  by  an  increase  in  duty  on  manufactured  products 
is  what  this  industry  needs  to  make  it  successfully  compete  with  tiie 
foreign  maker. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  B.  Wilmsen. 


A. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Aprt7  4, 1908. 
Paper  Nojelty  Manufacturing  Company, 

318  East  Fourteei\tK  street^  New  York  N,  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Youi*s  of  the  lid  at  hand,  and  in  reply  will  say,  after 
going  over  our  figures,  we  find  that  the  quantity  that  we  could  give 
you  of  the  small  paper  bells  is  not  very  heavy.  We  could  use  prob- 
ably 5,000  gross,  to  sell  at  C  for  5  cents;  1,200  gross,  to  sell  at  2  for 
5  cents;  1,200  gross,  to  sell  at  5  cents. 

All  red  heavy  paper,  the  sizes  you  submit,  are  not  right  for  those 
selling  prices  as  to  still  give  us  a  good  margin.  The  bells  that  we  use 
should  cost  us  not  far  from  60  cents,  $2,  and  $4  per  gross. 

We  doubt  whether  this  quantity  would  warrant  you  in  getting  up 
special  dies  that  you  could  offer  us  at  about  these  prices. 
Yours,  truly, 

S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.. 
Per  Constable. 


B. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  10, 1908. 
Paper  Novelty  Manufacturing  Company, 

320  East  Forty-eujhth  street^  New  York^  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  The  writer  was  in  New  York  this  week,  but  did  not 
have  time  to  stop  in  and  see  j^ou.  We  therefore  reply  to  yours  of  the 
7th,  and  will  say  the  5-inch  bell  w-ould  be  all  right,  except  price. 
and  would  not  sell  it  at  6  for  5  cents.  You  should  have  som^iug 
in  this  to  cost  not  over  60  cents  per  gross.     The  next  size,  3  for  5 
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cents,  your  7-inch  bell,  would  do  if  it  did  not  cost  us  over  $1.  You 
did  not  quote  us  on  this  in  your  letter  of  April  7,  so  do  not  know  what 
your  price  is. 

Your  9-inch  would  answer  very  well  for  the  2  for  5  cents  bell  and 
your  12-inch  possibly  for  the  5-cent  bell,  if  you  would  give  us  eight 
more  layers  of  paper.  The  meshes  should  be  glued  a  trifle  closer 
together. 

Now,  this  gives  you  an  idea  of  what  we  want.  Please  advise  us 
what  you  can  do  in  the  matter. 

Yours,  truly,  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co., 

Per  Constable. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  28^  1908. 
Paper  Novelty  Manufacturing  Company, 

3J8  East  Forty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  In  regard  to  the  Christmas  paper-bell  business,  there 
are  some  novelties  in  the  way  of  paper  stars  that  we  can  onljr  get 
on  import,  and  we  do  not  want  sufficient  quantities  to  make  indi- 
vidual shipments;  also,  extra  inducements  were  tendered  us  to  get 
the  order  on  bells.  Both  of  these  matters  influenced  us  to  place  the 
order  elsewhere. 

The  writer  regrets  very  much  to  have  put  you  to  so  much  trouble, 
bat  assures  you  that  the  quotations  are  strictly  confidential,  and  I 
appreciate  your  disposition  to  meet  our  wishes  in  everjr  way,  and 
trust  we  may  be  able  to  give  you  some  business  possibly  in  this  line 
out  of  stock  through  the  fall,  if  not  in  some  other  line,  that  will 
reimburse  you  in  a  way  for  the  time  spent  with  us. 
Yours,  truly, 

S.  H.  Knox  &  Co., 
Per  Ralph  Connable,  Jr. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  2, 1908, 
Paper  Novelty  Manufacturing  Co^ipany, 
318  East  i8th  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  your  favor  of  the  25th,  and  also  the  sam- 
ples, but  we  have  no  price  on  the  goods.    We  should  like  to  have  you 
submit  us  prices.     You,  no  doubt,  are  aware  that  we  import  these 
goods  very  extensively,  and  if  we  are  to  be  interested  in  your  gooda 
at  all,  it  would  have  to  be  at  a  very  low  price.    We  are  supplymg  a 
great  deal  of  large  trade  and  also  some  jobbers  with  these  goods,  and 
we  trust  that  you  would  not  have  to  figure  a  commission  into  the  price 
of  the  goods  you  sell  us,  as  if  you  do,  we  doubt  if  we  would  find  any- 
thing in  them  that  we  could  aitord  to  use.  If  jrou  could  make  us  prices 
which  were  favorable  we  should  have  no  objection  to  buying  all  ot 
our  bells  in  America,  but  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  found 
anything  that  would  compete  with  the  goods  that  we  import. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Sibley,  Lindsay^  &  Curr  Co. 
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The  Chair3ian.  The  next  gentleman  to  be  heard  from  is  Mr.  John 
K.  Buck. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHK  K.  BXTCK,  OF  HABTFOBD,  COini. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  represent  certain  manufacturers  of  tissue  paper  and 
specialties  in  higher  grades  and  lighter  weight  papers.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  paragraphs  397,  398,  401,  and  459.  These  all  embrace  artides 
in  which  those  people  whom  I  represent  are  interested  and  which 
they  more  or  less  manufacture. 

With  reference  to  paraeraph  397,  we  all  say  that  from  our  stand- 
point we  are  satisfiea  with  the  present  duty. 

With  reference  to  paragraph  398,  we  call  attention  to  the  second 
clause,  as  follows: 

If  printed,  or  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal,  or  its  solutions,  or  with 
gelatin  or  flock,  3  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  desire  in  a  dcCTee  to  affect  that  duty  by  inserting  at  the  end  of 
the  paragraph,  so  that  if  it  is  adopted  into  the  new  law  it  will  be 
a  distinct  clause  by  itself,  the  following: 

Metal-coated  tlFsue  paper,  weighing  not  over  15  pounds  to  the  ream  of  500 
sheets,  on  a  basis  of  20  by  24  inches,  and  whether  in  reams  or  any  other  form. 
10  cents  per  i)ound  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Just  to  explain  about  that.  The  former  metal-coated  papers  are 
manufactured  in  large  quantities  by  several  mills  in  this  country,  and 
no  complaint  is  made  by  the  people  that  I  represent  in  regard  to  the 
rate  on  those.  Several  years  after  the  act  of  1897  went  into  effect 
there  appeared  on  the  American  market  this  kind  of  paper.  It  was 
composed  of  a  very  thin  tissue  paper  and  tin  foil  reduced  to  a  liquid 
state  and  then  brushed  onto  it  or  coated  onto  it.  That  combination 
of  the  very  thin  tissue  paper  with  the  tin  foil  reduced  to  a  liquid 
form  and  brushed  onto  it  came  into  the  market  under  the  duty  to 
which  I  have  just  called  attention  of  3  cents  a  pound  and  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Now,  that  kind  of  tissue  paper  required  the  highest 
skilled  labor  and  the  most  delicate  machinery.  The  workmen  com- 
mand the  highest  wages  that  could  be  paid  for  manufacturing  papr 
products,  so  that  the  goods  of  that  combination  came  to  be  very  higb 
and  the  American  manufacturers,  of  course,  knew  of  its  importation, 
.  but  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  because  on 
account  of  wages  they  were  paying  and  other  conditions  it  was  im- 
possible to  produce  that  combination  paper  for  a  less  rate  than  70 
cents  per  pound. 

It  costs  the  foreign  manufacturer  just  57  cents  to  lay  it  down  in 
New  York.  It  costs  the  American  manufacturer  70  cents  to  produce 
it,  and  all  we  ask  is  that  you  put  us  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
foreign  product.  We  ask  for  a  duty  of  10  cents  specific  and  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  which  makes  it  cost  57.51  cents.  We  want  to  see 
if  we  can  manufacture  it  here,  and  we  are  ready  to  commence  the 
manufacture  of  it. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  You  say  it  costs  you  70  cents  to  produce  it,  laid 
down  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir;  70  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  what  price  can  the  New  York  importer  lay  it 
down? 
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Mr.  Buck.  Fifty-seven  cents.  It  bosts  at  port  of  shipment  46 
cents,  and  then  they  add  the  duty  of  3  cents  specific  and  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  the  old  clause.  This  is  a  new  thin^  which  has 
just  come  into  vogue,  and  we  are  unable  to  compete  with  it.  This 
paper  with  which  we  are  to  compete  has  heretofore  been  exempt. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  importer  lays  it  down  in  the  port  of  New 
York  at  a  little  over  65  cents,  and  the  ad  valorem  rate  ot  30  per  cent 
is  added. 

Mr.  Buck.  It  costs  the  foreign  manufacturer  at  the  port  of  ship- 
ment 45  cents,  to  which  must  be  added  the  specific  duty  of  3  cents 
and  an  ad  valorem  of  30  per  cent  a  pound,  making  57  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  claim  that  that  is  the  cost  to  the  importer 
with  the  duty  added? 

Mr.  Buck.  With  the  duty  paid.  The  whole  cost,  duty  paid,  is  57 
cents.  All  that  we  ask  is  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  foreign 
product. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  volume  of  this  business  in  the  United 
States? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  let  Mr.  Buck  finish  the 
reading  of  his  brief. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  will  complete  my  argument. 

(Mr.  Buck's  brief  is  as  follows :) 

Brief  for  Certain  Manufacturers  of  Tissue  Paper  and  Special- 
ties IN  High-Grade  and  Light- Weight  Papers. 

schedules  397,  398,  401,  and  459 — ^amendment  to  schedules  398 

AND  401. 

Memorandum  in  relation  to  paragraphs  397^  398,  and  Ifil^  Schedule 
J/,  and  paragraph  469^  Schedule  iV,  tariff  act  approved  April  84, 
1897. 

To  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  undersigned  are  manufacturers  of  tissue  paper  and  specialties 
in  high-grade  and  light-weight  papers.  They  desire  to  make  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  said  four  paragraphs. 

Paragraph  397.  We  suggest  no  change  in  this  paragraph,  as  the 
manufacturers  have  adapted  themselves  to  its  provisions,  and  under 
present  conditions  of  the  market  it  seems  to  be  equitable  in  its  oper- 
ation. 

Paragraph  398.  We  suggest  an  amendment  to  this  paragraph  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

Metal-coated  tissue  paper  weiffhlnp  not  over  fifteen  pounds  to  the  ream  of 
five  hundred  sheets  on  a  basis  of  twenty  by  twenty-four  Inches  and  whether  in 
reams  or  any  other  form,  ten  cents  per  pound  and  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  is  that  since  1897  (when  the  pres- 
ent tariff  was  passed)  a  new  demand  has  arisen  for  a  very  light- 
weight tissue  paper,  coated  with  a  solution  of  tin  on  one  side  and  of 
such  fine  quality  and  so  skillfully  made  that  no  pin  holes  appear  in 
the  paper  before  coating,  so  that"  the  tin  side  is  used  for  conducting 
electric  current  and  the  plain  or  paper  side  used  for  insulation. 
Therefore  it  can  be  easily  understood  that  the  highest  grade  of 
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skilled  labor,  as  well  as  material,  is  imperative.  A  foreign-made 
article,  now  imported  under  the  present  tariff,  only  pays  3  cents  per 
pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  thus  maldng  this  metal-coated 
tissue  paper  cost  as  follows : 

Value  at  port  of  shipment,  45  cents;  specific  duty,  3  cents  per 
pound,  3  cents ;  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  9  cents ;  total,  57  cents  per 
pound. 

Under  the  proposed  duty  this  article  would  cost,  duty  paid,  as 
follows : 

Value  at  port  of  shipment,  45  cents;  specific  duty,  10  cents  per 
pound,  10  cents;  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  13 J  cents;  total,  68^  cents. 

This  paper  costs  the  American  manufacturer  to  put  on  the  market 
about  70  cents  per  pound. 

(Exhibit  A,  nereto  attached,  is  a  sample  of  this  metal-coated  tis- 
sue paper.) 

Paragraph  401.  We  suggest  the  folloAving  amendments  to  para- 
graph 401 :  After  the  words  ''  typewriter  paper "  and  before  the 
word  "  weighing,"  in  the  second  line,  insert  the  words  "  cover  papers.-' 
The  reason  for  this  amendment  is  that  heretofore  there  has  been  no 
classification  of  this  grade  of  paper,  and  it  might  come  in  under 
printing  paper  at  the  low  rates,  whereas  it  is  high-grade  paper  and 
should  DC  classed  with  writing  and  other  papers  mentioned  in  this 
paragraph. 

Also  after  the  word  "  rates  "  in  said  paragraph,  and  before  the 
word  "  provided,"  insert  the  following : 

also  papers  commonly  known  as  onion-skin  papers,  weighing  not  over  eight 
pounds  to  the  ream,  and  whether  in  reams  or  any  other  form,  six  cents  per 
pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  weighing  over  eight  pounds  to  the 
ream  and  under  ten  pounds  to  the  ream,  and  whether  in  reams  or  in  any  other 
form,  five  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

This  is  to  meet  the  condition  that  has  arisen  since  1897,  the  very 
thin  typewriter  papers  and  onion-skin  papers  being  in  use  in  increas- 
ing quantities  of  late  years  in  tlie  carbon  duplicate  methods  and  new 
system  which  compel  the  use  of  very  light-weight  papers,  which 
are  really  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  should  carry  a  much  higher 
rate  than  the  other  papers  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  for  under 
present  conditions  the  foreign  manufacturers  are  importing  what  is 
known  as  "'  glazed  "  and  "  unglazed  "  onion-skin  papers  and  selling 
them  to  the  paper  dealers  at  72  cents  per  ream,  or  at  9  cents  per 
pound  (in  many  cases  8  cents  per  pound),  while  this  paper  that  is 
made  here  costs  about  12  to  16  cents  per  pound,  with  the  result  that 
the  American  mills  are  fast  losing  the  business. 

Under  the  present  conditions  the  foreign  manufacturers  import 
this  paper  and  pay  a  very  small  duty — eight-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound. 

Under  the  present  duty  this  article  would  cost  as  follows: 

Value  per  pound  at  port  of  shipment,  6  cents ;  specific  duty,  eight- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound ;  total,  5VV  cents. 

Under  the  duty  proposed  by  the  amendment  this  paper  would  cost 
as  follows : 

Value  per  pound  at  port  of  shipment,  5  cents;  specific  duty,  6  cent^ 
per  pound;  ad  valorem  duty  (15  per  cent),  three- fourths  of  a  cent; 
total;  llf  cents. 
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One  reason  why  the  foreign  manufacturer  can  sell  the  paper  so 
much  cheaper  than  we  is  the  difference  in  labor  cost,  as  shown  in 
schedule  given  below: 

Labor  table. 


Engineers — 

Beater  men 

Helpers 

Machine  tenders. 

Back  tenders 

Cutter  men 

Helpers 

Olrl  finishers 

Mill  Wrights 


These  same  labor  conditions  apply  to  the  metal-coated  tissue  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  398,  also  the  tissue  and  other  light-weight  papers 
mentioned  in  paragraph  397,  and  the  cigarette  papers  mentioned  in 
paragraph  459,  Schedule  N. 

As  for  material,  we  use  better  stock,  which  costs  us  considerably 
more  than  the  material  used  by  the  foreigner  in  manufacturing  their 
onionskin  paper,  and  we  claim  our  papers  are  much  better. 

The  amendment  is  asked  for  to  meet  the  new  conditions  which  have 
arisen  during  the  past  three  years  relating  to  this  paper. 

(Exhibits  B  and  C,  hereto  attached,  are  samples  of  the  imported 
onionskin  papers,  selling  at  8  and  9  cents  per  pound.) 

(Exhibits  I)  and  E,  hereto  attached,  are  samples  of  the  domestic 
onionskin  papers,  selling  at  14  to  20  cents  per  pound.) 

Cigarette  paper  now  included  in  Schedule  Jf,  paragraph  No.  459. — 
Pipes,  smokers^  articles,  etc. 

The  manufacturers  of  cigarette  papers  do  not  ask  that  the  rate  of 
dutj^  in  this  schedule  be  changed,  and  they  desire  to  state  that  this  is 
a  thin  tissue  paper  of  a  special  manufacture,  made  in  both  sheets  and 
reels,  and  manufactured  by  the  Diamond  Mills  Paper  Commny  and 
others,  and  is  equal  to  any  of  the  foreign  manufacture.  The  con- 
sumption of  this  paper  is  on  the  increase  and  the  foreign  competi- 
tion is  very  strong,  but  this  paper  is  now  made,  and  can  be  success- 
fully made,  in  this  country  it  fairly  protected  from  the  foreigri 
article.  The  manufacturers  have,  and  are,  keeping  up  with  this 
demand  as  far  as  they  are  warranted  in  doing.  It  appears  that  the 
importations  under  paragraph  459,  which  includes  this  paper,  were 
valued  at  $954,521.98  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907.  For  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1908,  the  value  was  $966,823.29,  showing  an 
mcrea.se  in  the  importations.  This  paper  could  all  be  manufactured 
here  if  the  manufacturers  were  allowed  to  do  so,  and  the  present  rate 
of  duty  assessed,  60  per  cent,  is  the  very  lowest  that  will  enable  the 
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manufacturers  to  continue  the  making  of  this  paper  and  compete 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

(Exhibit  F  hereto  attached  is  a  sample  of  domestic  cigarette 
paper.) 
AH  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Diamond  Mills  Paper  G)MFANr, 

44  Murray  street^  New  York  City. 
C.  H.  Dexter  &  Sons, 

Windsor  Locks^  Conn. 
The  Jersey  City  Paper  CSompany. 

Jersey  City^  N.  /. 
The  Smitt  Paper  Company, 

Lee^  Jfass, 
By   John  R.  Buck, 

Hartford^  Conn,^ 

Counsel. 

(Here  original  copy  contains  Exhibits  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  as 
mentioned  above,  constitute  15  different  samples  of  imported  and 
domestic  paper.) 

Mr.  Buck  (continuing).  There  is  a  sample  of  this  paper  attached 
to  the  brief,  and  the  committee  can  examine  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  volume  of  this  business  in  this  coun- 
try— ^the  manufacture  of  the  paper  to  which  you  have  referred? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question.  The  only  re- 
turns are  general  returns  and  include  all  others  in  that  class  of  extra- 
thin  metal-coated  papers,  and  the  manufacture  of  which  is  increasing 
to  a  considerable  quantity. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  ao  not  know  the  quantity  of  this  paper  that 
is  manufactured — that  is,  the  quantity  on  which  you  want  the  duty 
changed  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  how  much  business  is  being  done 
in  that  paper  by  American  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not  know,  because  it  is  only  an  experiment.  The 
experiment  has  proceeded  so  far  that  we  are  able  to  say  that  we  can 
produce  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  American 
market  the  American  manufacturers  can  supply  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  are  not  giving  us  any  information  on 
which  we  can  come  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  information  as  to  the  vol- 
ume of  the  business  because  the  Treasury  Department  would  not  fur- 
nish it.  I  wrote  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  also  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  but  I  am  unable  to  get  the  volume  of 
business  in  that  article. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  is  contemplated  to  be  a  new  industry? 

Mr.  Buck.  A  new  industry  entirely.  It  has  only  appeared  within 
the  past  three  years.  It  is  classed  with  this  metal-coated  paper  and 
the  Treasury  Department  referred  to  it  in  that  way.  I  think  that  Mr, 
Austin,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  can  find  out. 

In  reference  to  the  typewriter  paper,  I  can  say  that  the  American 
manufacturers  now  make  it  at  a  cost  of  from  12  cents  to  16  cents  a 
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pound  produced  in  the  United  States.  That  is  made  in  the  Dexter 
Mills  and  the  Diamond  Mills  and  others.  It  is  being  produced,  but 
they  are  closing  their  business  under  the  present  tariff  I  have  in  my 
brief  a  table  of  the  cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Needham.  In  your  paper  you  do  not  include  the  freight 
charges? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  have  left  out  the  freight  charges  because  they  are 
exceedingly  slight  and  amount  to  nothing.  In  the  metal-coated 
paper  I  put  it  m.  If  I  can  get  those  rates,  I  will  put  them  in,  and 
also  the  volume  of  business  done. 

In  regard  to  cigarette  papers,  it  really  does  not  belong  in  this 
schedule.  It  is  made  by  the  Diamond  Mills.  It  has  a  duty  of  60 
cents,  and  notwithstanding  that  duty  the  importations  are  increasing 
every  year  under  that  duty.  The  schedule  reads  as  though  it  was  a 
little  high. 

I  mignt  say  further  that  in  all  of  these  four  descriptions  of  paper 
we  ask  for  no  increase  of  duty  whatever,  and  in  all  of  the  tissue 
papers  and  the  metal-coated  papers  which  we  are  now  manufactur- 
ing we  are  conducting  the  business  and  competing  with  the  foreign 
manufacturers.  We  ask  no  odds  further  than  the  present  rate.  As 
to  these  new  suggestions,  all  we  are  asking  is  for  a  duty  that  will 
protect  us  against  the  foreign  product,  which  is  distinctive  in  char- 
acter. All  we  ask  is  to  enable  us  to  conduct  the  business.  If  you 
will  do  that,  we  are  able  to  go  into  the  market  and  take  our  chances. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  people  are  there  in  this  country  who 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  tissue  paper? 

Mr.  Buck.  That  I  can  not  say;  there  are  a  vast  number  of  them. 
These  are  mills  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  The  Diamond  Mills 
have  five  mills  engaged  in  this  work.  I  do  not  know  the  capacity  of 
the  other  mills.  , 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any^  association  or  combination  between 
the  mills  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  prices  on  tissue  paper? 

Mr.  Buck.  No,  sir;  there  never  was  and  never  will  be. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  there  is  free  and  open  competition  in  the 
market  on  tissue  paper? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir;  I  speak  for  the  Diamond  and  Dexter  mills, 
and  for  nobody  else.  We  are  not  in  any  combine.  We  are  independ- 
ent manufacturers  and  not  importers.  Some  years  ago  one  man  ex- 
ported 20  reams  and  sold  it  for  less  than  it  cost  him  m  this  country, 
and  he  gave  up  the  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  tissue  paper  combination  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  there  is  one,  you  are  not  aware  of  it? 

Mr.  Buck.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  are  not  a  part  of  the  paper  trust  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  has  been  stated  before  us  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  paper  trust. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  ever  come  in  contact  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  have  seen  a  gentleman  whom  they  said  belonged  to 
the  paper  trust.    I  had  never  seen  any  of  them  before. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  the  tissue  paper  men  all  sell  at  the  same  prices? 
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Mr.  Buck.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

llr.  Clarxv.  Have  you  ever  investigated  that  question? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  presume  that  they  sell  substantially  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Does  not  the  location  of  the  mill  or  any  favorable  or 
accidental  circumstance  enable  one  company  to  produce  cheaper  than 
another  company  can  produce? 

Mr.  Buck.  Possibly  that  might  be  so,  but  I  thinlc,  with  the  rail- 
road facilities,  which  are  so  complete  and  perfect,  that  it  is  scarcely 
a  consideration  that  could  enter  mto  the  (question;  and,  moreover,  if 
rates  were  to  favor  any  particular  one  section  or  locality  that  matter 
could  be  corrected  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  association,  combination,  or  arrangement 
by  which  anybody  acting  under  authority  of  such  combination  can 
sell  this  paper  to  the  consumer  at  a  fixed  price  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  heard  of  such  tiling? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  never  heard  of  such  thing.  That  question  has  never 
come  home  to  the  persons  I  represent.  I  do  not  think  the  Dexter  Mill 
would  ever  permit  it.  A  gentleman  who  has  just  whispered  to  me 
says  that  there  is  no  such  tning. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  is  the  gentleman  who  just  whispered  to  you? 

Mr.  Buck.  He  is  the  manager  of  the  mill  of  C.  H.  Dexter.  He  is 
a  practical  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Buck.  No,  sir ;  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  were  asking  these  things  because  yon 
were  a  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Buck.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  this  gentleman  who  was  whispering  to  vou  vour 
client?  ^        * 

Mr.  Buck.  Well,  he  is  not  my  client,  but  he  is  the  superintendent 
of  the  corporation  that  is  my  client. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  practically,  he  is  your  client? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  him  and  have  known  him  for  thirty 
years  and  I  believe  his  word,  and  I  also  believe  the  word  of  Mr.  Coffin. 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  whatever  they  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  lawyers  have  never  been  able'  to  get  up  a  trust  in 
our  business. 

Mr.  Buck.  Oh,  yes;  I  know.  I  do  not  think  that  this  committee, 
looking  exactly  like  the  Supreme  Court,  or  a  little  more  so,  would 
think  anything  less  of  the  truth  if  it  came  from  the  lips  of  a  lawyer 
than  if  it  came  from  other  sources. 

The  CiiAiR^rAN.  The  paper  trust  which  has  been  spoken  of  was  the 
International  Paper  Company.  You  said  that  you  had  heard  of  the 
paper  trust. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  have  heard  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it? 

Mr.  Buck.  Not  the  slightest. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that,  in  referring  to  the  j)aper  trust,  you 
referred  to  the  International  Paper  Company  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  no  connection  with  them — ^no  con- 
nection in  any  way  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  there  is  a  uniform  price  for  wheat 
in  Liverpool,  is  there  not? 
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Mr.  Buck.  I  think  there  must  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  regard  that  as  the  absolute  exist- 
ence of  a  trust — the  fact  that  the  producers  sell  wheat  in  Liverpool  at 
a  certain  price? 

Mr.  Buck.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  any  proof.  I  think  that  the 
manufacturers  would  be  weak  to  consider  anything  that  would  cut 
their  own  throat. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  tell  me  a  while  ago  that  you  had  run 
across  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  paper  trust  here  in  Wash- 
in^on  ? 

Mr.  Buck.  I  said  that  I  had  seen  one  of  them — ^that  he  had  been 
pointed  out  to  me  as  one  of  the  paper  trust. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wisli  you  would  send  in  the  names  of  such  gentle- 
men, as  we  would  like  to  present  them  to  Mr.  Bonaparte,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  It  is  claimed  all  the  time  that  they  are  unable 
to  find  anybodv  who  belongs  to  the  paper  trust. 

Mr.  BrcK.  t  should  be  glad  to  furnish  any  of  the  names  if  I  can. 
I  do  not  know  any  of  them,  and  I  suppose  that  you  have  more  facili- 
ties here  for  finding  them  out  than  I  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  run  with  that  gang.  They  do  not  come  to  me, 
but  you  being  in  the  paper  business  I  understood'  you  to  say  that  you 
had  met  some  gentlemen  who  were  representatives  of  the  paper 
trust. 

Mr.  Buck.  I  think  you  are  in  error  as  to  what  I  said.  I  paid  that 
a  gentleman  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  being  a  representative  of  that 
trust,  but  I  do  not  know  any  of  the  names. 

The  Chairman.  Tlic  print-paper  peoi)le  Avill  be  heard  this  after- 
noon,  and  that  will  furnish  further  opportunity  for  discussion  on 
that  point. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME,  F.  C.  OVEBTON,  41  PAKK  ROW,  NEW  YOBK. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my  object  in 
appearing  here  is  to  get  a  clearer  wording  in  section  403  in  reference 
to  paper  stock  of  every  description.  The  present  law  includes  grasses, 
fibers,  rags,  cotton,  jutes,  linen,  flax,  hemp,  and  manila  coming  in 
various  forms.  We  want  the  law  to  so  read  that  it  will  designate 
the  various  things  that  are  to  go  into  the  manufacture.  It  is  all 
waste  material.  A  part  of  this  is  old  rags  and  domestic  shoddy  or 
wool  which  is  only  suitable  to  be  used  in  the  chehp  paper — ^the  roof- 
ing paper.  And  yet,  having  some  small  percentage  of  wool,  it  is 
lisible  to  come  under  a  duty. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  had  its  attention  given  to  that, 
and  we  will  give  it  careful  attention. 

Mr.  0%T»T0N.  There  is  another  section  to  which  I  want  you  to 
give  attention,  and  that  relates  to  gimny  bags. 

Mr.  Clark.  Whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Overton.  I  represent  the  New  York  Paper  Stock  Dealers, 
which  organization  is  coqjposed  of  quite  a  number  of  mills. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  or  a  dealer? 

Mr.  Overton.  These  people  are  dealers.  They  sell  to  the  paper 
mills  solely.  I  am  arguing  for  the  raw  stock,  and  I  want  just  what 
the  law  apparently  gives  them. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  What  do  you  care,  if  you  are  not  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper? 

Mr.  Overton.  I  am  presumed  to  bring  in  this  class  of  goods  free, 
and  yet  an  inspector  of  the  United  States  might  say  that  it  is  subject 
to  duty.  If  it  is  going  to  be  subject  to  duty,  I  want  to  know  it,  be- 
cause if  it  is  liable  to  duty  I  am  liable  to  lose  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  do  you  get  most  of  your  stock? 

Mr.  Overton.  From  the  Continent;  also  from  England,  France, 
and  Germany. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  to  pay  any  duty? 

Mr.  Overton.  The  larger  part  of  the  business  we  do  is  in  waste. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  simply  handling  waste? 

Mr.  Overton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  whom  do  you  sell — ^to  the  paper  trust? 

Mr.  Overton.  Well,  to  whom  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  International  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Overton.  No ;  we  do  not  sell  anything  to  tne  paper  trust. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  liie  paper 
trust? 

Mr.  Overton.  Nothing  in  the  world. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  p  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.) 
(The  following  papers  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Overton :) 

IN  THE  HATTER  OF  TARIFF  REVISION  AFFECTING  SCHEDXTLE 
''H,"  PAPER  STOCK,  BEFORE  THE  WATS  AND  MEANS  COMMIT- 
TEE, WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  NOVEMBER  21,  1908. 

The  importers  and  paper  mills  handling  paper  stock  are  satisfied 
with  what  they  believe  to  be  the  spirit  or  intention  of  the  law  as  it 
now  stands,  but  experience  has  demonstrated  that  owing  to  its  word- 
ing, unnecessary  hardship  and  expense  have  been  entaikd  both  upon 
the  importer  and  the  Government,  and  indirectly  upon  the  paper 
mills. 

The  clause  "  iSt  only  to  be  converted  into  paper  "  causes  most  of  the 
trouble,  and  a  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  trouble 
with  which  importer  and  appraiser  have  constantly  to  contend. 

Paper  stock  consists,  almost  without  exception,  of  waste  material 
of  some  character,  whether  paper,  rags,  cotton,  linen,  jute,  hemp,  flax, 
or  manila,  and  may  come  in  the  form  of  new  clippings  from  the 
fabrics  made  of  the  various  fibers  or  old  pieces  of  same,  or  may  come 
in  the  form  of  threads,  strings,  twines,  or  ropes,  or  in  the  form  of 
waste  of  various  qualities,  such  as  card  waste,  rove  waste,  washed 
flax  waste,  etc. 

The  quality  is  so  varied  that  although  by  far  the  largest  percentage 
goes  into  the  manufacture  of  paper,  a  certain  small  percentage  may 
find  its  way  into  some  other  use  as  a  raw  material,  or  the  appraiser 
may  think  that  it  could  be  put  to  some  other  use,  and  as  the  law 
specifies  that  the  material  must  be  "fit  only  to  be  converted  into 
paper  "  he  assesses  duty  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  section  463, 
"  waste  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem." 
It  has  frequently  Wn  the  case  that  an  appraiser  at  one  port  has 
passed  goods  free,  while  exactly  the  same  gi*ade  at  another  port  was 
asscvssed  10  per  cent. 
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Ciontracts  with  paper  mills  using  certain  grades  of  flax-card  waste 
and  thread  waste  nave  been  made  with  the  clause,  "  duty,  if  any,  to 
be  paid  by  buyer,"  inserted,  as  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  attitude 
the  aopraiser  might  take,  and  as  an  assessment  of  a  10  per  cent  duty 
"would  frequently  more  than  offset  the  profit,  and  as  duties  of  $20 
per  ton  have  been  assessed,  the  importer  was  unwilling  to  take  the 
risk.  Flax  waste  should  be  distinctly  defined  so  that  the  appraiser 
has  no  discretionary  j)ower  to  impose  duty  applicable  to  tow  of  flax 
or  "  waste  not  otherwise  jjrovided  for." 

A  low  grade  of  colored  jute  waste,  known  as  "  colored  jute  caddis," 
and  sold  for  about  $12  per  ton  to  a  mill  making  roofing  paper,  has 
been  assessed  at  10  per  cent  on  the  ground  that  the  small  sample 
brought  to  the  appraiser  led  him  to  believe  it  might  be  used  to  pack 
journal  boxes,  although  wholly  unsuited  for  the  purpose  on  account 
of  dirt  and  grit. 

Old  shoddy,  rags,  and  worn-out  garments,  or  what  is  known  in  the 
paper-stock  trade  as  "  satinet  garments,"  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
cotton  and  wool  or  shoddy,  and  used  by  manufacturers  of  roofing 
paper,  have  usually  been  admitted  free,  yet  in  one  or  two  cases  have 
Deen  assessed  at  10  cents  per  pound,  although  the  grade  was  too  low  to 
be  worked  up  into  shoddy,  and  the  stock  could  be  used  only  to  be  con- 
verted into  paper,  and  the  domestic  collection  is  sold  regularly  for 
that  purpose,  either  packed  separately  or  mixed  indiscriminately  with 
old  cotton  rags. 

Old  gunny  bagging  has  recently  been  classified  into  three  grades 
by  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  as  follows: 

Assorted  large  pieces. 

Unassorted,  or  origlmil  gunny  bagging. 

Scrap  gunny,  or  small  pieces,  from  which  the  large  pieces  have  been  assorted. 

The  first  two  grades,  assorted  large  pieces  and  original  gunny, 
have  been  assessed  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  section  4G3.  "  waste 
not  otherwise  provided  for;  "  and  the  last  grade,  scrap  gunny,  has 
been  passed  free  under  section  648,  "rags  not  otherwise  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act." 

A  few  years  ago  gunny  bagging  always  came  in  free  as  fit  only  to 
be  converted  into  paper.  The  question  of  paying  duty  on  same  first 
came  up  when  it  was  found  that  a  very  small  portion  was  broken 
up,  or  shoddied,  for  the  purpose  of  stuffing  horse  collars,  cheap 
mattresses,  etc. 

Some  time  later  it  became  the  custom  with  certain  packers  to  assort 
out  the  large  pjieces  and  ship  them  to  America  to  be  used  as  patches, 
to^,  or  sides,  in  rebaling  cotton. 

The  Government  then  assessed  duty  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  section  463  on  all  old  gunny  bagging,  irrespective  of  whether 
it  was  assorted,  original,  or  scrap,  and  this  custom  was  adhered  to 
for  several  years,  although  tlie  paper  mills  were  still  using  a  large 
percentage  of  it,  but  the  oakum  manufacturers  were  also  using  some 
to  be  manufactured  into  oakum,  thus  paying  duty  on  raw  stock  and 
manufacturing  it  into  a  finished  product  which  is  free  of  duty. 

Old  gunny  Dagging  has  also  been  used  in  this  country  as  a  raw 
product  by  a  manufacturing  concern  making  gunny  bagging,  the  old 
stock  being  shoddied  and  used  in  connection  with  raw  jute,  which  is 
also  free. 
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All  of  these  different  rulings  have  been  under  the  present  tariff 
law  or  previous  laws  whose  wording  of  the  section  pertaining  to 
paper  stock  was,  in  effect,  the  same  as  the  present  law. 

Although  the  paper-stock  importers  cheerfully  admit  that  the 
Board  of  Appraisers  have  given  the  cases  which  have  come  before 
them  careful,  intelligent,  and  impartial  consideration,  yet  the  very 
wording  of  the  section  has  made  it  absolutely  impossiole  for  them 
to  give  uniform  decision,  not  because  the  goods  in  question  varied  in 
character  or  quality,  but  because  the  law  specifies  that  the  material 
must  be  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper,  and  whenever  an  apn 
praiser  had  evidence  or  believed  that  the  material  could  be  used  for 
anything  else  than  paper  making  (and  this  happens  frequently)  duty 
would  be  assessed. 

If  the  Government  sustained  their  claim,  and  they  sometimes 
showed  uses  of  which  the  importer  had  never  heard,  the  imi>orter 
would  make  a  loss  not  figured  on  in  the  cost  of  the  goods,  and  if  the 
importer  won  he  received  a  refund,  half  of  which  went  to  his  attor- 
ney for  handling  the  case.  Such  uncertainties  necessarily  curtail 
business  and  make  it  difficult  to  figure  cost,  owing  to  unknown  quan- 
tity of  duty. 

We  respectfully  but  strongly  urge  that  the  wording  of  section  032 
be  revised  so  that  it  is  definite  and  unequivocal,  and  that,  being  raw 
stock,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is  dutiable  be  determined  by 
the  material  itself  rather  than  the  use  to  which  it  is  or  may  be  put. 

A  possible  exception  to  this  principle  might  be  made  with  refer- 
ence to  a  definite  grade,  such  as  "  old  satinet  garments,"  above  men- 
tioned, and  which  contain  a  small  percentage  of  wool  or  shoddy,  by 
stipulating  in  a  separate  section  that  it  must  be  converted  into  paper. 

Again  referring  to  old  gunny  bagging,  it  is  hoped  that  Congress 
may  not  feel  that  it  is  essential,  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  to 
assess  duty  on  any  of  the  three  grades  before  mentioned  and  admit 
all  free  of  duty.  If,  however,  duty  is  to  be  charged  on  any  of  the 
grades  of  gunny,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  duty  be  made  spe- 
cific rather  than  ad  valorem,  as  is  the  custom  at  present. 

The  reason  for  requesting  a  specific  duty  is  that  old  gunny  bagging 
frequently  follows  the  market  on  jute  butts,  which  are  free,  and  when 
a  short  crop  of  jute  butts  causes  manufacturers  to  supplement  the 
supply  with  old  gunny  bagging  a  wider  market  and  correspondingly 
wider  range  of  prices  is  apt  to  occur,  frequently  increased  by  specu- 
lative interests  in  no  way  connected  with  the  paper  trade,  and  it  i-^? 
most  difficult  to  determine  the  correct  value  for  duty  purposes,  so  that 
in  addition  to  the  duty,  fines  and  penalties  are  imposed,  owing  to 
difference  of  opinion  between  appraiser  and  importer  as  to  the  market 
value  at  time  of  shipment.  Original,  unassorted  gimny  to-day  is 
worth  approximately  $18  per  ton,  and  within  the  past  thre?  years  it 
has  been  as  high  as  $45  per  ton.  Instances  have  occurred  where  im- 
porters have  contracted  for  the  purchavSe  abroad  of  a  quantity  of  old 
gunny  bagging  at  a  low  price,  and  not  wishing  to  speculate  have 
simultaneously  sold  same  in  this  country  on  a  small  profit,  figuring 
duty  at  10  per  cent  on  the  cost,  with  the  result  that  a  rapidly  rising 
market  and  correspondingly  higher  valuations  upon  which  duty  must 
be  paid  have  resulted  not  only  in  loss  of  profit  but  a  substantial  loss 
in  addition,  even  though  furnisher  and  consumer  properly*  lived  up 
to  the  terms  of  their  contract.     We  do  not  think  dutv  should  be  as- 
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ses^^ed  on  any  gunny,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  all  originates  from 
.Vmerican  cotton  bales  shipped  abroad,  and  has  consequently  either 
been  manufactured  in  this  country  or  else  paid  a  duty  of  six-tenths 
cent  per  pound.  Furthermore,  it  is  used  exclusively  as  a  raw  product 
for  manufacture,  and  even  the  assorted  sides  for  fealing  must  be  re- 
assorted,  mended,  sewed  together,  and  put  in  rolls  before  being  ready 
for  the  market,  so  that  all  the  duty  which  is  paid  by  the  importer 
must  eventually  be  paid  by  the  manufacturer  who  uses  the  goods  as 
raw  material. 

In  place  of  section  632,*  which  is  as  follows : 

Paper  stook,  crude,  of  every  description,  including  all  gi'asses,  fibers,  rags 
(other  than  wool),  waste,  incliuliujj  jute  waste,  shavings,  clippings,  old  paper, 
rope  ends,  waste  rope,  and  waste  bagging,  including  old  gunny  cloth  and  old 
gunny  bags,  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper — 

We  recommend  the  following: 

Paper  stock,  crude,  of  every  description,  including  all  grasses,  fibers,  rags 
(other  than  wo<il),  waste,  including  jute  waste,  flax  waste,  flax-thread  waste, 
hemp  waste,  linen-thread  waste,  shavings,  clippings,  old  paper,  rope  ends, 
waste  rope,  and  waste  bagging,  including  old  second-hand  gunny  bagging,  not 
advanced  in  manufacture,  to  be  used  as  raw  material,  free. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  would  cover  all  grades  of  paper  stock,  ex- 
cepting old  satinet  garments  and  rags  containing  a  small  percenta^ 
of  wool  or  shoddy,  and  suitable  only  for  paper  making,  atid  this 
should  be  provided  for  in  a  separate  section,  and  to  cover  same  we 
urge  the  following  section  : 

Rags  or  old  garments  composed  of  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  wool,  or  cotton 
and  shoddy,  or  cotton  and  wool  and  shoddy,  and  suitable  for,  and  to  be  used  for, 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

The  object  of  this  brief  is  solely  to  get  the  clearest  possible  word- 
ing of  the  section  relating  to  paper  stock  in  order  to  avoid  conflicting 
rulings  in  the  future,  without  changing  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
intent  of  the  existing  law. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

New  York  Paper  Stock  Dealers'  Association, 
By  Frank  C.  O^'erton,  41  Park  Bow,  Netv  York, 
A.  Salomon,  I40  Nassau  street,  New  York, 
Henry  Atterbfry,  38  Park  Row,  New  York, 

Committee. 

(A  communication  from  the  Philadelphia  Paper  Stock  Dealers' 
A^ociation  is  attached  herewith,  together  with  a  few  letters  froiti 
paper  mills,  which  indicate  and  illustrate  their  attitude  relative  to 
section  632  of  the  present  law.) 


Boston,  Novemher  18, 1908, 
Messrs.  Cas'itjs,  Gottheil  &  Overton, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  yesterday  I  will 
say  : 

Owing  to  the  indefiniteness  of  section  682  of  the  tariff  act,  we  have 
for  ten  years  been  subjected  to  a  series  of  annoyances  which  are  a 
disgrace  to  any  well-ordered  government.    There  has  been  no  uniform 
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practice  of  custom-house  officials  in  levying  duties  on  paper  stock. 
Ten  years  ago,  after  a  certain  grade  of  flax  waste  had  been  passed  as 
free  for  a  dozen  years,  there  was  a  sudden  hold  up,  and  duties  of  $20 

})er  ton  were  demanded  on  stock  which  only  cost  $25  per  ton,  de- 
ivered  at  one  of  our  mills,  and  the  authorities  demanded  this  rate 
on  six  carloads  which  had  been  entered,  examined,  passed  as  free, 
and  manufactured  into  board.  We  protested  and  refused  to  pay, 
but  after  five  or  six  years  the  Government  sued  us  and  recovered  the 
duty,  and  then  we  took  the  case  before  the  General  Appraisers  and 
they  decided  that  the  stock  was  not  dutiable  and  the  duties  were 
refunded ;  but  it  cost  us  $1,200  for  expenses. 

I  can  point  to  more  than  a  score  of  cases  where  duties  have  been 
extorted  from  importers  and  refunded  later  after  a  loss  of  interest 
and  legal  expense  had  been  incurred. 

As  "  tow  of  flax  "  is  dutiable  at  $20  per  ton,  there  should  be  a  defi- 
nition of  the  distinction  between  tow  of  flax  and  flax  waste. 

The  words  "  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  paper  "  are  worse  still,  as 
every  paper  stock  is  fit  for  something  else,  if  only  for  kindling  fire 
or  bedding  horses.  The  law  was  doubtless  intended  to  have  all  crude 
paper  stock  free,  and  it  should  be  so  expressed  that  if  some  one  uses  a 
few  bales  for  some  other  purpose,  it  should  not  subject  the  whole  class 
to  duty. 

While  the  present  practice  at  Boston  is  more  uniform  than  for- 
merly, the  difficulties  I  have  mentioned  still  exist  and  should  be  reme- 
died. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

National  Fiber  Boabd  CSompany, 
By  Stephen  Moore,  Treasurer. 


New  York,  November  20,  1908. 
Messrs.  Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton, 

No,  41  Park  Row^  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  the  hearing  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  paper  stock,  we  beg  to  advise  you  that  in  our  mills  we 
consume  approximately  25,000  tons  per  year  of  rag  stock,  and  find  it 
necessary  to  secure  a  portion  of  this  from  a  foreign  market. 

Referring  to  the  tariff  act  under  "  Importations  of  rags,"  section 
632,  as  the  matter  now  stands  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
appraisers  as  to  whether  old  satinet  garments,  etc.,  should  be  dutiable 
at  10  cents  a  pound  or  free  as  paper  stock.  Their  value  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  dark  rags  for  roofing-paper  use,  and  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  rags  covered  by  section  632,  but  if  the  assess- 
ment of  same  be  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  appraiser,  and  a 
possible  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  be  assessed,  there  is  difficulty  in 
getting  importers  to  secure  this  stock  for  us. 

We  would  urge  that  a  clause  be  made  applying  to  this  grade  of 
stock,  stating  that  old  satinet  garments  or  rags  composed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  cotton  and  shoddj  suitable  only  for  paper  stock,  and  to  be 
used  only  to  be  converted  into  paper,  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  necessarv  to  supplement  our  stock  by 
the  purchase  of  foreign  rags,  we  think  this  uncertainty  as  to  the 
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interpretation  of  the  present  tariff  should  be  definitely  settled,  and 
we  trust  that  you  will  exert  every  effort  in  helping  secure  the  modi- 
fication above  referred  to. 
Yours,  truly, 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company. 

W.  A.   FORMAN, 

Manager  Manufacturing  Department, 


Latrobe,  Pa.,  November  18 ^  1908. 
Messrs.  Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  We  understand  you  people  are  going  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  tariff  question.  Our  views  are  simply 
this:  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  think  there  are  enough  domestic 
rags  gathered  in  the  United  States  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  paper 
makers,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  go  abroad  for 
rags. 

Now  take,  for  instance,  rags  bought  in  the  last  two  years  and  ten 
months.  We  used  in  1906  12,513  tons,  at  an  average  cost  at  the  mill 
of  $19.83  per  ton;  about  13  per  cent  of  this  was  foreign  stock.  In 
1907  we  used  12,988  tons,  at  a  cost  of  $22.24  per  ton ;  about  10  per  cent 
of  this  was  foreign  stock.  And  in  the  last  ten  months  of  1908  we 
have  used  7,956  tons,  at  an  average  cost  of  $15.15  per  ton;  about  5 
per  cent  of  this  was  foreign  stock. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  think  of  paper  makers  paying  10 
cents  per  pound  for  the  wool  these  foreign  rags  contain,  or  $200  per 
ton.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  for  the  paper  makers  to  get  all  th^ 
rags  they  want  free  of  duty.  When  you  take  it  on  an  average  the 
year  around,  the  stock  does  not  cost  them  a  cent  a  pound. 

Of  course  the  Government  must  have  some  means  of  knowing  these 
rags  go  into  paper,  and  not  into  shoddy.  Now,  any  reliable  firm  will 
be  willing  to  give  a  bond  that  all  the  foreign  rags  they  buy  would  be 
put  into  paper. 

The  object  of  the  roofing  mills  of  the  country  is  to  sell  roofing  paper 
as  low  as  it  is  possible  to  manufacture  it,  in  order  to  shut  out  competi- 
tion of  other  materials  for  roofing. 

We  would  like  this  committee  to  make  a  strong  plea  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  in  taking  this  duty  off  the  woolen  rags 
suitable  for  making  paper  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  whatever 
with  the  growers  of  wool  in  this  country  j  but  when  woolen  rags  are 
sold  in  this  country  to  shoddy  mills,  then  it  does  come  in  competition. 
Taking  the  duty  off  the  woolen  rags,  as  far  as  paper  making  is  con- 
cerned, benefits  all  parties  and  gives  the  American  people  a  cheaper 
roofing. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Peters  Paper  Co., 
James  Peters,  President. 
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York,  Pa.,  Noveniber  IS,  lOOS. 
Messrs.  Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton, 

New  York,  N.Y, 
(Attention  Mr.  Frank  C.  Overton.) 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  letter  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Forman,  of  the  Bar- 
rett Manufacturinff  Company,  New  York,  that  you  expect  to  send  a 
representative  to  Washington  to  meeting  of  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  Saturday,  21st  instant,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  use  year 
best  endeavors  with  the  committee  to  admit  foreign  satinets  without 
duty. 

As  manufacturers  of  roofing  paper,  we  can  use  large  quantities  of 
this  material  if  admitted  without  duty,  but  as  the  value  of  this  stock 
is  so  low  we  wouid  be  unable  to  use  it  should  any  duty  whatever  be 
put  on  its  importation. 

Yours,  very  trulv,  York  Felt  and  Paper  Company. 

By  W.  D.  Balm. 


Philadelphia,  November  18,  1908. 
Messrs.  Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  With  reference  to  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  paper  stock,  would  say  we  are  manufacturers  of 
roofing  paper  and  consequently  large  consumers  of  foreign  rags, 
approximately  8,000  to  10,000  tons  per  year.  We  understand  that 
as  the  matter  now  stands,  rags  coming  in  under  section  632,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  are  dutiable  or  not  is  discretionary  with  the 
appraisers,  the  difference  of  opinion  of  the  appraisers  making  the 
importers  very  indifferent  in  regard  to  bringing  the  stock  out. 

We  would  suggest,  in  view  of  the  above,  that  the  rags  containing  a 
mixture  of  cotton  and  shoddy  or  wool,  fit  only  for  paper  making, 
should  be  put  on  the  free  list  absolutely. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

John  Lang  Paper  Co., 
E.  H.  Morris,  President. 


New  York,  November  20,  1908, 
Frank  Overton,  Esq., 

Castle,  Goitiieil  &  Overton, 

Ne^v  York  City, 
Dear  Sir  :  It  will  interest  you  to  know  of  the  following  case  that 
we  are  experiencing  with  an  import  of  flax  waste  at  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton. We  bought  a  little  while  ago  a  shipment  of  15  tons  flax  waste 
from  Europe,  and  shipped  it  to  Boston  with  the  intention  of  selling 
it  to  one  of  our  paper  mills  which  offered  us  90  cents  delivered,  with 
10  cents  freight  for  this  shipment.  This  mill  makes  box  and  leather 
board  papers.  Another  mill  offered  us  95  cents  for  it.  The  stock 
costs  us  SA  per  ton,  equal  to  about  90  cents  per  100  pounds,  and,  of 
course,  there  would  have  been  no  profit  in  this  transaction.  Last 
week  we  received  notice  from  our  custom-house  brokers  that  the  value 
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of  the  entry  of  £4  per  ton  was  advanced  by  the  appraiser  tq  £7  per 
ton,  which  is  above  the  seizure  point,  and  it  was  figured  out  to  us 
that  the  final  sura  that  we  would  have  to  pay,  including  the  fines, 
would  amount  to  about  $1,200  on  a  shipment  worth  $300.  We  went 
to  Boston  to  examine  the  stock  and  found  that  a  good  many  bales 
contained  a  better  grade  of  flax  waste  than  our  purchase  sample  and 
contrary  to  the  stoclc  that  we  expected  to  get.  A  good  deal,  however, 
in  all  the  bales  was  only  the  lower  grade,  and  the  stock  in  the  bales  is 
mixed  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  expense  for  separating  the  various 
qualities  would  brin^  the  price  of  the  goods  to  a  very  high  figure, 
which  would  be  prohibitive  of  selling  it  for  the  ordinary  uses  which 
such  flax  waste  is  put  to.  The  quality  of  the  shipment  being  mixed 
up,  it  is  only  fit  for  making  into  paper,  but  the  technicalities  of  the 
law  say  if  there  is  a  percentage  oi  higher  ^ade,  the  duty  should  be 
assessed  on  the  higher  value,  but  in  a  practical  way  this  lot  of  stock 
could  only  be  used  for  paper. 

If  there  would  be  no  10  per  cent  duty  on  flax  waste,  which  is  only 
a  necessary  by-product  of  the  raw  material,  and  which  latter  is  free 
of  duty  under  the  tariff  law,  these  burdensome  matters  would  be  done 
away  with,  and  as  the  revenue  derived  from  these  importations  is  a 
very  small  sum,  and  as  it  is  not  a  protection  for  any  domestic  stock 
nor  for  the  manufacturers,  but  only  a  burden  on  him  and  the  con- 
sumer, it  would  be  most  desirable  for  everybody  concerned  in  the 
trade  to  have  this  duty  removed,  as  nobody  can  profit  thereby,  but 
only  gain  by  such  removal  of  the  existing  duty  which  is  applied  in 
certain  cases. 

Veiy  truly,  yours,  Salomon  Bros.  &  Co. 


Philadet^hia,  November  19^  1908, 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Overton, 

Chairman  Tariff  Committee^ 

New  York  Paver  Stock  Dealers^  Association^ 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  the  communication  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Chase, 
dated  November  i6,  1908,  to  President  J.  I.  I^nhart,  asking  to 
use  the  name  of  our  association  in  relation  to  the  changes  in  the 
tariff  law  affecting  the  importation  of  paper  stock,  bagging,  fibers, 
etc.,  I  beg  to  say  the  matter  was  passed  favorably  upon  at  the  meet- 
ing of  our  association  held  this  evening,  so  therefore  you  are  at  liberty 
to  use  the  name  of  this  association. 

We  are  pleased  to  offer  your  association  our  cooperation  in  this 
matter. 

Yours,  truly,  Frederick  H.  Meyer, 

Secretary. 
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^  AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

OOMMITTEE  OX   WaYS   AND  MeANS. 

November  21,1908. 
The  coniiiiittee  recomeiied  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Serene  E.  Payne 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  J.  LINDSAY,  OF  BIFFFALO,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lindsay,  what  paragraph  does  your  industry 
come  under? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Wall  paper,  paragraph  402. 

The  first  two  lines  and  a  half  in  tnat  paragraph  must  have  been 
written  in  the  last  century,  because  the  manufacturers  have  not  made 
that  class  of  paper  there  mentioned.  Our  brief  has  been  submitted, 
and  if  those  two  lines  and  a  half  are  changed  so  as  to  read  '*  Paper 
hangings,  wall  paper,  including:  borders  and  ceiling  decorations,  and 
all  other  wall  hangings  of  which  paper  is  a  component  part;"  and 
the  tariff  should  be  made  85  per  cent — if  that  is  done  the  industry 
can  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Bonvnoe.  You  say  *•  of  which  paper  is  a  component  part?" 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 

^ir.  Bonyncje.  In  manufacturing  the  i)aper  would  you  not  want 
to  say  ''  of  which  j)aper  is  the  chief  part,''  or  something  of  that  kind^ 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No:  we  say  ''of  which  paper  is  a  component  part." 
If  you  will  read  that  paragraph,  you  will  see  that  it  does  not  define 
it  sufficiently,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  changed.  We  do  not  want  to 
infringe  on  the  wall  hangings  of  any  other  material. 

In  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  goods  coming  into  this  market  have 
increased  al)out  280  per  cent,  and  in  the  last  year  over  30  per  cent. 
And  we  might  have  something  to  say  about  this  (ierman  tariff  or 
undervaluation,  which  the  (ierman  arrangement  allows. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lindsay,  suppose  the  language  of  paragraph 
402  was  changed  to  read  in  this  way :  ''  Paper  hangings  fully  t»r 
\w  (*bief  value  of  paper,  and  all  paper  not  combined  with  other  ni.H- 
terial.  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act?  " 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Well,  that  would  be  satisfactory;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  prepared  for  the  committee  with 
reference  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  in  order  to  make  the  para- 
graph clear. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Mr.  Payne,  the  wallpaper  business  is  a  business  that 
beautifies  paper,  and  it  becomes  an  artistic  matter.  WTiat  we  want  i* 
to  protect  the  printing  or  the  embellishment  of  that  paper. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Will  you  please  repeat  your  suggested  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Our  suggestion  is  that  it  be  "  Paper  hangings,  wall- 
paper, including  borders  and  ceiling  decorations,  and  all  wall  hang- 
ing of  which  paper  is  a  component  part." 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  do,  because  if  it  had  a  small  part 
of  paper  in  it,  it  could  come  in  with  a  duty  of  25  |)er  cent,  vAw\\ 
would  include  other  things  that  ought  to  be  paying  other  duties.  Thr 
paragraph  that  I  read  says, ''  Fully  or  in  chief  value  of  paper.*' 

Mr.  Lindsay.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  would  put  anything  in 
cheaper  than  paper. 
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The  Chaibman.  Yes ;  that  is  the  very  difficulty  of  your  suggestion. 
If  they  put  in  the  chief  material  of  which  paper  is  a  component  part, 
and  which  might  be  a  pound,  or  a  hundred  pounds,  it  would  let  it  in 
for  25  per  cent,  if  it  was  a  wall  hanging. 

Mr.  JBoNYNGE.  Some  of  the  embellishments  may  be  worth  more 
than  the  paper. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  The  paper  is  worth  very  little,  and  it  is  the  embel- 
lishment that  we  want  to  protect. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  ahead  with  your  statement.  We  will 
furnish  you  a  copy  of  this  amendment,  you  can  look  it  over,  and  if 
you  want  to  make  any  comments  on  it  later,  then  return  it  to  us  with 
such  comments. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  The  foreign  market  is  interfering  with  us,  and  the 
25  per  cent  is  not  sufficient.  That  last  part  of  the  two  lines  and  a 
half  of  paragraph  402  should  read  35  per  cent  instead  of  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  we  have  to  say.  It  is  an  industry  that 
ou^ht  to  be  protected.  Our  labor  is  three  to  four  times  more  tlhan  it 
is  m  the  other  markets.  Our  men  ^t  $25  a  week,  and  they  get  from 
$6  to  $9  over  there,  according  to  their  ability.  The  ocean  freights  are 
low.  Under  the  German  tariff  arrangement  there  is  undervaluation. 
There  are  two  hotels  in  San  Francisco  on  which  floss  paper  was  put, 
made  in  Germany.  We  competed  for  that  order  and  could  not  get  it. 
We  understand  that  it  came  m  here  under  the  new  German  law  at  10 
per  cent  duty — not  25  per  cent,  but  10  per  cent — because  it  was  made 
specially  for  the  American  market.  And  that  is  the  point  about  it. 
And  it  did  not  pass  through  any  dealer's  hands;  it  went  from  the 
manufacturer  to  those  hotels  in  San  Francisco — two  leading  hotels. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  export  some  paper  for  paper  hanging,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir;  the  goods  that  came  into  this  country  tor 
years  ago  amounted  to  about  $200,000.    To-day  it  is  nearly  $700,000. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  Those  are  the  importations? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  also  export,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Very  little;  that  is,  the  concern  with  which  I  am 
connected.  The  Government  records  show  that  there  was  $7,000 
worth  of  goods  put  into  (Jermany,  and  $5,500  was  sent  by  our  con- 
cern over  there.     The  other  manufacturers  of  course  put  in  part. 

Mr.  BouTELL,.  How  manv  manufacturers  of  wall  paper  are  there  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  The  1005  rei)ort  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
shows  44. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  thev  widelv  scattered  through  the  various 
States? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  farther  west  than  Chicago. 

Mr.  BoiTTELi..  There  are  no  wall-paper  factories  west  ot  Chicago? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Boi  TELL.  What  is  the  value  of  the  domestic  output  of  these  44 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Twelve  million  dollars,  and  the  capital  $12,000,000 
also. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  the  value  of  the  annual  output  is  $12,000,000? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  About  what  is  the  value  of  the  imported  product  for 
a  similar  period? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  About  $700,000.  . 

Mr.  BouTELL.  As  against  $12,000,000? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes;  but  it  is  on  the  class  of  goods  on  which  there  is 
the  largest  profit;  that  is,  they  put  it  in  here,  fine  goods,  undervalued, 
and  that  does  not  permit  the  American  manufacturers  sufficient 
profit,  and  the  tariff  should  be  put  up  to  prevent  those  goods  coming 
into  this  market. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  method  of  handling  your  product  is  the  same 
by  all  of  the  44  factories — ^the  method  of  marketmg  it? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is,  the  factories  sell  to  the  jobber? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Part  only.  There  are  several  factories  who  sell  direct 
to  the  trade. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Direct  to  the  retailer? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  To  the  dealers  in  the  different  cities.  There  are 
several  factories  that  way. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Of  those  44  factories  is  there  an  association  or  com- 
bination among  any  part  or  all  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  dividing 
territory  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Or  fixing  the  price? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  retail  dealer  or  the  jobber  has  the  benefit  of  per- 
fect, free,  and  full  competition? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  true  throughout  the  entire  wall-pa j>er  trade? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  company  in  operation  up  to 
1900,  and  dissolved  at  that  time  and  went  into  liquidation.  No  trust 
will  stand  free  competition. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business,  Mr.  Lindsay? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  have  been  in  this  business  since  1870. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  been  losing  money  since  1870? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  IIow  long  have  you  been  losing  money? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  AVe  lost  money  a  great  number  of  years.  We  lost 
it  very  badly  for  two  or  three  years  after  our  company  dissolved. 
There  was  not  any  money  made  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  after  the  trust  dissolved? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhen  did  that  important  event  happen? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  In  1900.*  From  1900  to  1903  20  or  30  factories 
failed. 

Mr,  Clark.  Well,  from  1903  to  1907  you  all  made  money  hand  over 
fist,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr,  Lindsay.  No,  sir;  the  Government  does  not  make  a  statement 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Ciu^vRK.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  Government's  statement, 
but  I  am  asking  you  for  the  flicts. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  The  facts  are  that  we  all  made  a  report — ^the  44  con- 
cerns— in  11'05  to  your  department  of — whatever  you  call  it 

Mr.  Clark.  AVell,  I  don't  know,  but  what  did  you  state  in  the  re- 
port about  how  much  money  you  made? 
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Mr.  Lindsay.  We  made  10  per  cent  on  our  $12,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  very  fair  profit,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  There  are  concerus  represented  here  that  have  a 
half  million  dollars  in  business  that  spend  $50,000  on  designs  and 
blocks  and  rollers.  * 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  you  as  to  that,  but  I  am  asking  you  if 
a  10  per  cent  dividend  is  not  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  profit? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No,  sir;  you  could  not  run  the  wall-paper  business 
on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  that  the  average  man  in  the  United 
States  who  is  engaged  in  business  makes  10  per  cent  dividend  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  1  rather  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  want  some  more? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  We  want  more;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Don't  you  think  that  the  proportion  of  $700,000 
imports  to  $12,000,000  of  domestic  production  is  a  pretty  good  pro- 
tection already? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  want  to  say  that  to  come  up  from  $200,000  to 
$700,000  in  three  or  four  years  shows  that  this  market  is  being 
invaded. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  6  per  cent  is  not  a  verjr  heavy  invasion,  is  it? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  understand  the  proportion;  I  was  prepared  for 
that.    It  has  increased  31  per  cent  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understand  those  things,  too,  but  it  still  remains 
that  it  is  only  6  per  cent  of  the  domestic  output. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  But  on  the  class  of  goods  upon  which  the  largest 
gain  is. 

Mr.  Cl^vrk.  You  would  really  like  to  have  a  prohibitory  tariff, 
wouldn't  you,  to  be  perfectly  frank  about  it?  lou  would  like  to 
have  a  law  passed  that  wall  paper  should  not  come  into  the  United 
States  at  all,  and  that  is  what  you  are  fishing  for,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  a  tariff  to  do  just  what  that  law  would  do, 
don't  you?  ^ 

Mr.  Lindsay.  We  want  a  better  figure  than  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  now,  if  the  tariff  does  not  prohibit  imports,  what 
do  you  want  with  it?  If  the  tariff  that  you  are  proposing  does  not 
act  so  as  to  cut  out  foreign  importations,  then  what  do  you  want 
with  it? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  We  want  it  so  that  the  class  of  goods — those  of  finer 
grade — we  want  it  so  that  the  American  market  will  recognize  the 
artistic  merit  of  the  American  designer  and  artist. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  that,  and  that  is  what  you  are  all  try- 
ing to  get  back  to.  A\liat  you  really  want  is  a  tariff  so  high  that  the 
foreigner  can  not  bring  in  his  goods  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  think  that  any  good  American  would  put  on  Amer- 
ican wall  paper.  I  think  that  if  I  was  an  architect  I  would  put  a 
clause  in  the  specifications  calling  for  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  does  not  answer  my  question. 

Mr.XiNDSAY.  I  am  a  good  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  so  am  I. 
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Mr.  Lindsay.  And  I  want  this  business  protected.  We  can  make 
just  as  good  goods  as  they  can  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  You  want 
a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No,  sir;  but  we  want  a  higher  tariff  than  we  have 
now. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  this  tariff  that  you  are  asking  for  would  not  shut 
out  those  very  small  importations  of  6  per  cent,  then  what  do  you  want 
it  for? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  We  want  to  stop  it  from  growing;  we  want  to  stop  it 
from  coming. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  even  if  you  very  largely  increase 
the  tariff,  that  there  still  would  be  practically  6  per  cent  of  foreign 
import,  6  per  cent  of  the  total  used  here,  on  account  of  the  different 
designs  and  different  materials,  the  same  as  is  true  in  the  silk  market? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  you  hope  by  increasing  the  tariff  to  have  less 
than  6  per  cent  competition? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  No  ;  we  do  not  want  to,  for  there  is  a  certain  class  of 
people  who  w^ill  buy  the  English  and  French  automobiles  and  other 
expensive  things  because  they  are  foreign,  and  we  can  not  shut  that 
out ;  but  we  want  them  to  buv  and  to  pay  a  good  price  for  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  they  will  buy  the  foreign  wall  paper  of  silk  finish, 
and  manufactured  under  the  various  foreign  patents,  no  matter  what 
the  tariff  is? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  shipments  during  the  past 
twelve  months  ending  in  October? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes;  we  feel  the  competition  greater  this  year  than 
before,  and  paper  is  being  distributed  as  low  as  2^  cents  per  roll. 

(Mr.  Lindsay  filed  the  following  statement  witn  the  committee:) 

The  wall-paper  manufacturers,  whose  signatures  are  hereto  affixed, 
respectfully  ask  your  consideration  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
wall-paper  industry  by.  the  rapidly  increasing  importations  of  wall 
papers,  due  to  the  low  rate  of  duty  applying  to  same,  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff,  according  to  Schedule  M,  paragraph  402,  law  of  1897, 
wherein  the  duty  is  placed  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  hope  that 
our  arguments  will  justify  you  in  recommending  a  material  increase  in 
the  rate  of  duty,  in  order  that  the  manufacturer  may  be  afforded  at 
least  some  relief  from  the  present  discouraging  conditions. 

It  might  be  well  to  observe  in  the  first  place  that  the  wall-paper  in- 
dustry has  never  heretofore  requested  any  protection  against  importa- 
tions of  foreign  wall  papers,  and  that  the  conditions  which  compel  it 
to  do  so  at  the  present  time  are  the  result  mainly  of  the  enormous  in- 
creased cost  of  manufacture,  caused  by  the  peculiar  contracts  with 
labor  unions  into  which  the  manufacturer  has  been  obliged  to  enter, 
and  which  provide  for  the  continuous  employment  of  the  operatives, 
whether  the  plant  is  running  or  not. 

In  the  face  of  these  discouraging  conditions  we  understand  that 
under  the  reciprocity  a^eement  with  Germany  a  minimum  rate  of 
duty  has  been  placed  on  importations  of  wall  paper  from  that  country 
of  less  than  25  per  cent,  operating  directly  m  favor  of  the  German 
manufacturer  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  manufacturer,  inas- 
much as  the  export  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  for  the  fiscal 
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year  ending  June  30, 1907,  amounted  to  only  $7,564,  while  the  impor- 
tations of  wall  paper  from  that  country  amounted  to  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Another  unfavorable  condition  affecting  the  industry  in  this  coun- 
try is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  raw  materials,  as  far  as  the 
manufacture  of  wall  paper  is  concerned,  bear  a  higher  rate  of  duty 
than  the  finished  wall  paper,  of  which  the  said  raw  material  formis 
the  principal  item  of  cost,  and  as  a  glaring  example  of  such  incon- 
sistencies we  refer  to  the  silk  floss  papers,  the  duty  on  the  silk  floss 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  same  being  50  per  cent,  while  the  duty  on 
the  finished  wall  paper  is  only  26  per  cent. 

Again,  there  are  imitation  leather  papers,  in  which  the  main  cost 
is  that  of  the  varnish,  on  which  the  duty  is  over  100  per  cent,  while 
the  duty  on  the  finished  wall  paper  is  only  25  per  cent.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  minor  items  which  figure  as  raw  materials  in  the 
manufacture  of  wall  paper  on  which  the  duty  ranges  from  35  per  cent 
upward,  while,  as  already  stated,  the  duty  on  the  wall  paper  itself 
is  only  25  per  cent. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  these  so-called  raw  materials,  as  far 
as  wall  paper  is  concerned,  are  finished  productions  in  themselves, 
and  that  it  might  work  an  injustice  to  other  industries  in  this  coun- 
try to  have  the  duty  on  such  materials  reduced,  and  because  of  these 
facts  we  ask  for  an  increased  duty  on  foreign  wall  papers. 

To  demonstrate  that  the  facts  are  not  exaggerated,  we  submit  tab- 
ulated returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  showing  that  the  imports  of 
paper  hangings  for  domestic  consumption  for  the  five  years  ending 
June  30, 1907,  have  been  as  follows : 

1903 -, ^287,154.42 

1904 201,114.00 

19a5 3«1,929.S8 

11100 4r»«,  S9S.(K) 

1907 «71.  IHM.  (H) 

The  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  are  not  at  hand, 
but  would  no  doubt  show  a  considerable  increase  over  1907. 

The  burdens  imposed  on  the  manufacturer  by  labor  conditions  in 
this  country  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  compete  with  foreign 
countries  in  the  markets  of  these  countries,  as  is  demonstrated  by  tne 
fact  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1907,  we  exported  to  all  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  including  the  United  Kingdom,  but  $46,921  in 
value  of  American  wall  papers,  while,  as  already  shown,  we  imported 
from  these  countries  during  the  same  period  goods  to  the  value  of 
$671,904,  and  being  unable,  because  of  labor  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try, to  compete  successfully  with  the  foreign  business,  we  contend 
that  we  should  at  least  be  given  the  fullest  opportunity  of  holding 
the  American  business  for  American  manufacturers  by  protection  in 
the  way  of  increased  duties. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  under  which  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer is  operating,  due  to  a  much  lower  wage  Fcale,  is  the  fact  that 
the  word  foreign  ''  has  in  the  minds  of  most  dealers  and  consumers 
a  significance  wnich  is  given  a  money  value.  In  other  words,  the 
imported  article,  even  if  it  is  inferior  in  many  respects,  will  bring  a 
better  price  than  the  domestic  article,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
"  imported."     Accordingly,  for  the  same  grade  of  papers,  a  price  sev- 
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eral  cents  per  roll  less  must  be  given  by  the  American  manufacturer 
in  order  to  meet  this  competition. 

Another  point  demands  attention :  Foreign  competition  is  against 
the  better  ends  of  the  domestic  lines  of  wall  paper,  where  the  margin 
of  profit  should  reasonably  be  the  best.  Assuming  that  the  money 
value  of  the  total  domestic  production  of  wall  paper  of  all  grades  is 
$12,000,000,  annually,  which  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  not  over  26  per  cent  is  of  the  higher  grades. 

Local  conditions  of  demand  and  supply  have  so  reduced  the  selliDg 
price  of  these  cheaper  grades,  or  blanKS,  that  the  present  margin  of 
profit  is  reduced  almost  to  a  vanishing  point.  The  only  possible  es- 
cape from  a  net  loss  in  making  this  grade  of  papers  is  by  a  maximum 
of  production.  For  the  financial  balancing  of  the  business,  therefore, 
dependence  must  be  placed  on  the  sale  of  the  higher  grades  of  papers, 
on  which,  as  has  been  stated,  there  should  be  a  fair  margin.  If  for- 
eign competition  were  restricted,  this  might  be  an  encouraging  posi^i- 
bility.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  annual  output  of  the 
American  factories  above  referred  to  is  $3,000,000.  ThLs  amount 
then  represents  the  volume  of  domestic  products  which  is  in  imme- 
diate competition  with  the,  say  $875,000  of  imports  for  the  past  year. 
In  other  words,  foreign  competitors  are  selling  in  tliis  country  at  the 
present  over  25  per  cent  as  much  wall  paper  of  the  better  and  most 
desirable  grades  as  is  placed  on  our  market  by  all  the  American 
manufacturers  each  year,  and,  as  has  been  indicated,  this  is  done  at 
the  expense  of  the  domestic  producer,  who  finds  the  reasonable  mar- 
gin of  profit  of  this  class  of  papers,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
his  prosperity,  to  a  great  extent  eliminated.  Foreign  competition, 
then,  strikes  the  American  manufacturer  at  a  point  where  otherwise 
he  could  reasonably  hope  to  make  good  in  a  measure  for  the  nar- 
rower margins  of  profit  at  present  realized  for  the  cheaper  grades 
of  papers,  which,  in  every  instance,  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  output 
of  all  the  factories. 

Attention  is  also  directed  toward  the  present  regulations  in  respect 
to  determining  whether  or  not  importations  of  wall  paper  are  under- 
valued. 

A  committee  of  manufacturers  offered  to  act  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity to  the  appraiser  at  New  York,  with  the  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  goods  were  entered  in  the  custom-house  at  less  than  their 
actual  value  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  but  were  informed  by  the 
appraiser  that  only  importers  were  eligible  to  act  as  his  advisers. 

Now,  we  contend  that  such  a  regulation  is  inconsistent,  and  that 
wall-paper  manufacturers  as  well  should  be  afforded  the  fullest  pos- 
sible information  in  order  to  correct  any  evils  which  may  at  present 
exist. 

That  the  wall-paper  industry  is  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  any 
great  strain  because  of  exceh^sive  foreign  competition  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  bankruptcy  of  wall-paper  manufacturers  is  frequent. 
During  the  past  eight  years  the  following  factories  have  been  dis- 
continued for  this  reason:  Gossler  &  Wilt,  Philadelphia;  WaOTer, 
Wagner  &  Co.,  Philadelphia ;  Philadelphia  Wall  Paper  JIilLs,  Phila- 
delphia; Johnstown  ^\all  Paper  Mills,  Johnstown;  Corey -Heller 
Company,  Newark;  Essex  AVall  Paper  Mills,  Newark;  Steiibenville 
Wall  Paper  Company,  Steuben ville,  Ohio;  Western  Wall  Paper 
Mills,  Superior,  Wis.;  Conowingo  Wall  Paper  Company,  Baltimore; 
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Hoefer,  Meinken  &  Baeck,  Nepera  Park,  N.  Y. ;  Illinois  Wall  Paper 
Company,  Chicago ;  George  Halbert,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Ithaca  \\  all 
Paper  Mills,  Ithaca ;  Lakeside  Wall  Paper  Company,  Chicago,  111. ; 
Middletown  Wall  Paper  Company,  Middletown,  Mass.;  Syracuse 
Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Syracuse;  while  other  factories,  viz, 
Cresswell  &  Washburn,  Philadelphia ;  Williamson  Wall  Paper  Com- 

SanY,  Long  Island  City ;  Tarrytown  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Tarrytown, 
.  i.  X .,  have  discontinued  because  of  the  lack  of  profit  attending  their 
operations ;  while  several  other  factories  of  large  caliber,  such  as 
Allen  Pliggins  Companv,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  William  Campbell 
Wall  Paper  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  were  compelled  to  reorganize 
for  the  same  reason. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HENKT  BTJKN,  OF  NO.  463  FIFTH  AVENUE, 

NEW  YOKE  CITY. 

Mr.  BuKN.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  make  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the 
wall-paper  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  for  a  reasonable  pro- 
tection to  that  industry. 

The  wall-paper  manufacturers  are  in  fact  the  most  modest  of 
men  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  this  kind,  as  you  will  admit  when 
I  state  that  never  before  have  they  appealed  to  Congress  for  a  higher 
tariff  than  that  which  was  offered  them  without  any  solicitation  on 
their  part. 

The  very  wording  of  the  tariff  is  in  proof  of  my  assertion,  inas- 
much as  it  refers  to  certain  items  which  have  been  obsolete  in  the 
business  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Our  full  argument  is  set  forth  m  the  brief  that  we  have  filed,  and 
I  shall  therefore  simply  call  attention  to  a  few  commanding  features. 

First.  The  fact  that  we  pay  wages  nearly  four  times  as  large  as 
those  paid  by  European  manufacturers,  their  skilled  labor  costing 
them  only  $6  per  week,  while  we  pay  an  average  of  $22.50  per  week 
for  the  same  cla^s  of  help,  and  it  is  to  be  assumed  tliat  their  unskilled 
labor  is  paid  in  the  same  proportion.  Then,  again,  we  guarantee  em- 
ployment for  the  entire  year,  while  the  European  manufacturers 
employ  labor  only  as  they  actually  require  it. 

This  discrepancy  will  probably  increase,  as  further  demands  on  the 
part  of  the  labor  unions  are  in  prospect. 

Second.  While  the  present  tai'iff  calls  for  a  duty  of  25  per  cent, 
tlie  reciprocity  treaty  with  Germany  provides  for  reduced  duty  on 
wall  paper — 10  per  cent,  I  believe — notwithstanding  that  the  exports 
to  Germany  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1907,  were  only  $7,500. 
while  the  exports  from  Germany  to  this  country  were  in  excess  oi 
$300,000. 

In  other  word?,  we  can  not  see  where  the  reciprocity  comes  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  committee  will 
probably  do  away  with  the  noces>ity  for  that  treaty  with  Germany. 

Mr.  Burn.  If  so,  a  part  of  our  appeal  will  be  heeded. 

The  Chairman.  By  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  tariff. 

Mr.  Burn.  I  think  that  is  a  good  idea. 

Third.  The  entire  export^  from  European  manufacturers  to  this 
country  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  were  $(>7l,904,  while  our 
exports  to  those  countries  wore  only  $40,921 ;  thus  demonstrating  that 
we  can  not  compete  with  them  in  their  own  markets  notwithstanding 
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ftie  strenuous  offorts  we  have  made  to  do  ?o.  The  exports  from 
European  countries  have  increased  from  $287,000,  in  1903,  to  $671,000, 
in  1907,  over  125  per  cent. 

While  the  proportion  of  the  imports,  which  probably  amounted  to 
$860,000  in  1008,  may  not  seem  large  at  first  glance  as  compared  to 
the  total  business  of  our  manufactui^ers,  $12,000,000,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  our  product  is  sold  at  actuml 
or  less  than  cost,  and  that  tne  competition  from  the  European  manu- 
facturers is  therefore  directed  against  the  remaining  $3,000,000,  to 
which  we  look  for  a  reasonable  margin,  and  that  consequently  our  im- 
portation of  $850,000  against  a  production  of  $3,000,000  materially 
affects  the  result,  and  as  the  importations  are  so  rapidly  increasing  the 
situation  will  become  worse  instead  of  better  unless  we  obtain  some 
relief. 

Fourth.  On  raw  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  wall 
paper  the  dutj^  is  in  some  cases  50  per  cent,  while  the  wall  paper  of 
which  said  raw  materials  form  the  main  cost  is  brought  in  at  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent. 

"Wlien  I  speak  of  raw  materials,  I  speak  of  materials  which  are 
probably  finished  products  in  themselves,  but  which  are  raw  materials 
when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  manufacturing  wall  paper. 

Fifth.  Manufacturing  wall  paper  requires  a  capital  of  $1  for  every 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  manufactured.  Thus,  on  a  capital  of  $12,- 
000,000  we  produce  an  output  of  $12,000,000,  making  the  risk  a  large 
one  for  the  returns  obtained. 

Sixth.  Protection  against  undervaluation. 

At  the  present  time  the  manufacturer  has  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  goods  are  coming  in  with  proper  valuation  or  not. 
Efforts  have  been  made  with  tne  appraiser  at  New  York  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  situation,  but  the  manufacturers  were  informed  that 
only  importers  were  eligible  as  advisers  to  him.  Now,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  importer  has  his  own  interest  to  consider  in  apprais- 
ing the  imports  for  the  duty,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  something 
ought  to  l>e  done  whereby  the  manufacturer  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  demonstrating  whether  those  goods  come  in  at  a  proper 
valuation  or  not. 

Seventh.  It  is  to  l)e  assumed  that  changes  about  to  be  made  in  the 
tariff  will  remain  in  force  for  many  years,  and  that  therefore,  unless 
we  receive  additional  protection  now,  the  industry  is  liable  to  be  seri- 
ously affected  and  the  capital  employed  will  be  imperiled. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  ask  for  your  careful  consideration 
of  our  plea,  and  hope  that  you  can  consistently  advance  the  duty  on 
wall  paper  to  35  per  cent  or  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Kight  there,  you  made  a  statement  that  you  com- 
plained to  the  appraiser  and  that  the  appraiser  advised  you  that 
importers  were  the  only  people  they  consulted  in  regard  to  valuation. 

Mr.  Burn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAiR^FAN.  What  appraiser  told  you  that?  Give  the  name  to 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Burn.  Mr.  Wanmaker. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wanmaker  told  you  that;  when? 

Mr.  Burn.  Within  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 
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Mr.  Burn.  At  New  York  City,  in  his  office. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  ask  for  a  tariff  of  60,  70,  or  100  per 
cent? 

Mr.  BtJBN.  Well,  we  are  not  hoggish. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  not?     You  have  already  94  per  cent  of  the 
trade? 

Mr.  Burn.  We  have  how  much? 
Mr.  Clark.  Ninety-four  per  cent. 

Mr.  Burn.  Of  the  94  per  cent,  75  per  cent  brings  in  no  margin 
whatever. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  losing  money? 
Mr.  Burn.  If  you  refer  to  the  past  season;  yes. 
Mr.  Clark.  When  did  you  begin  to  lose  money? 
Mr.  Burn.  About  fifteen  years  back,  oif  and  on. 
Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  losing  money  for  fifteen  years? 
Mr.  Burn.  Off  and  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  made  more  than  you  lost,  did  you  not? 
Mr.  Burn.  We  certainly  did,  but  not  much. 
Mr.  Clark.  But  take  it  altogether  you  made  an  average  of  15  or 
20  per  cent,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Burn.  No,  sir ;  absolutely  not. 
Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  Not  10  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  the  statements  in 
the  public  document  to  which  you  refer,  I  contend  that  that  amoimt  of 
profit  has  not  been  made  in  the  wall-paper  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  gentleman  who  preceded  you  put  it  at  10  per  cent. 
Mr.  Burn.  But  he  went  by  the  figures  that  are  published,  perhaps* 
Mr.  Clark.  Didn't  he  know  how  much  his  own  factory  made? 
Mr,  Burn.  I  could  not  answer  for  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it  you  are  complaining  about  in  the  German 
rating  business  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  a  reciprocity  arrangement 
with  Germany  whereby  wall  paper  is  admitted  to  this  country  at  less 
than  the  25  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  really  the  thing  you  are  complaining  about  and 
didn't  want  to  say  is  that  you  believe  that  these  importations  are 
undervalued  at  the  place  they  are  sent  from  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  I  did  not  say  that.    I  say  it  is  done  legally.    I  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  reciprocity  agreement  with  Germany  which  per- 
mits the  importations  of  wall  paper  into  this  country  at  less  than  25 
per  cent  duty. 
Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  you  making  in  your  factory  ? 
Mr.  Burn.  Making  what  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  per  cent  are  you  making  in  this  business  ? 
Mr.  Burn.  We  didn't  make  a  dollar  last  year. 
Mr.  Clark.  Well,  that  is  the  worst  year  that  has  struck  the  country 
for  ten  years,  so  how  much  did  vou  make  before? 
Mr.  Burn.  I  could  not  say  ofhiand.    We  did  not  make  10  per  cent. 
Mr.  Clark.  Then,  how  can  you  say  otFliand  that  you  did  not  make 
anything  last  year? 

Mr.  Burn.  Because  that  was  clearly  ])laced  before  my  mind,  and  I 
could  not  get  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Ci^ARK.  Your  memory  seems  to  be  bad  wlien  it  comes  to  profits, 
but  good  as  to  losses. 
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Mr.  Burn.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  don't  you  tell  us  how  much  you  made? 

Mr.  Burn.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  in  the  presence  of  competitors, 
to  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  are  not  obliged  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, but  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  duty 

Mr.  Burn.  I  will  say  that  it  was  not  10  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  give  your  request  considera- 
tion, and  if  you  do  not  want  to  answer  the  question,  of  course  the 
committee  will  consider  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  it  was  not  10  per  cent.    Was  it  9^  per  cent! 

Mr.  Burn.  Not  9^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  it  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Burn.  Possibly  but 

Mr.  Clark.  The  other  man  makes  10  per  cent,  and  you  make  6 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Burn.  Well,  he  is  a  better  merchant  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  just  it  if  both  statements  are  correct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Government  has 
got  to  raise  some  revenue,  and  you  believe  that  a  portion  of  that 
revenue  should  be  raised  by  tariff  taxation,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Burn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  only  allowed  6  per  cent  of  the  volume  of 
business  in  this  country  of  wHich  importations  may  come  in,  to  raise 
the  tax  on  all  commodities,  that  only  6  per  cent  could  come  in,  you  can 
realize  that  there  would  be  very  little  revenue  raised  from  tariff 
taxation  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  Very  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  are  not  the  men  in  your  business  willing  to 
takci  a  part  of  the  burden  of  the  support  of  the  Government,  as  well 
as  expecting  the  other  fellows  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Burn.  They  always  have.  There  has  never,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  wall-paper  industry,  been  a  request  from  them  for  the 
increase  of  a  duty.  We  did  not  even  ask  for  the  duty  that  exists  to- 
day. Now,  when  you  speak  of  6  per  cent,  I  contend  that  that  is  nofc 
a  fair  statement  oi  the  case.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  wall  paper 
manufactured  in  this  country  is  of  so  cheap  a  grade  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  margin  oh  it  at  all.  It  is  like  the  grocery  man  selling  sugar. 
He  does  not  make  much  profit  on  it,  but  he  may  have  some  very  big 
sales  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  due  to  home  production. 

Mr.  Burn.  Yes;  and  we  do  not  charge  a  tariff  for  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  a  prohibitive  market  on  75  per  cent  of 
your  product  by  reason  of  the  present  duties? 

Mr.  Burn.  With  unprofitable  results. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  do  not  make  a  profit  on  it,  that  is  by  reason 
of  the  competition  here  at  home. 

Mr.  Burn.  We  do  not  charge  the  tariff  on  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Government  has  given  you  a  prohibitive 
tariff  on  75  per  cent.  Isn't  it  reasonable  that  the  wall-paper  manu- 
facturers should  participate  in  aiding  in  the  raising  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent  of  their  production  f 

Mr.  Burn.  It  would  be  if  it  did  not  imperil  the  entire  industry. 
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Mr.  Hill.  You  spoke  of  the  German  affreement.  Wall  paper  is 
not  in  the  articles  listed  as  one  of  those  reierred  to  in  the  reciprocal 
arrangement.  If  there  has  been  any  increase  of  duty  due  to  the  ar- 
rangement, it  must  be  in  the  form  of  the  valuation.  I  want  to  ask 
you  if  you  know  of  any  importations  since  the  German  agreement 
was  made  which  caused  you  to  think  that  there  was  any  underval- 
uation ? 

Mr.  Burn.  Well,  I  will  say  ^  that  that  we  understood  the  re- 
ciprocal arrangement  was  entered  into  about  the  1st  of  last  July. 
The  figures  are  not  at  hand  showing  the  importations  since  that  time, 
so  that  we  haven't  any  opportunity  to  refer  to  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  Can  you  supply  this  committee  with  samples  of  any 
importations  of  wall  paper  made  prior  to  the  German  agreement,  and 
samples  of  the  same  paper  made  subsequent  to  the  German  agreement, 
with  the  different  valuation  put  upon  them? 
Mr.  Burn.  I  do  not  know  that  we  could.  . 
Mr.  Hill.  If  we  give  you  a  month  to  do  it  in,  could  you  do  it? 
Mr.  Burn.  We  have  no  place  to  refer  to.    We  saw  the  report  pub- 
lished that  the  reciprocal  arrangement  between  Germany  and  this 
country  included  this  paper.     It  was  so  published  in  the  newspapers, 
and  that  is  the  only  source  of  information  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  agreement  that  can  change  the  tariff  rate. 
The  only  possible  thing  would  be  undervaluation,  and  it  is  up  to  you 
to  show  that. 

Mr.  Burn.  In  the  case  cited  by  the  preceding  speaker  he  referred 
to  importations  that  were  made  on  behalf  of  large  hotels  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  that  on  that  basis  of  fact  those  ^oods  were  a  specially  made  ex- 
portation for  this  country,  and  the  duties  exacted  were  equivalent  only 
to  10  per  cent.  » 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  do  not  know  of  another  case  excepting  that? 
Mr.  Burn.  Not  at  the  present  time;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Any  importations  made  prior  to  the  agreement  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  agreement,  showing  a  difference  in  valuation? 

Air.  Burn.  No  ;  and  we  only  refer  to  it  now  with  a  view  to  calling 
your  attention  to  it,  and  to  having  the  thing  removed  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Were  these    importations  for    the  San    Francisco 
hotels  made  since  the  German  agreement? 
Mr.  Burn.  That  w^as  my  understanding. 
Mr.  Boutell.  \\Tiere  were  they  entered? 

Mr.  Burn.  At  New  York.  That  is  my  understanding,  but  they 
may  have  been  entered  at  San  Francisco. 

Sir.  Grigos.  How  long  have  .you  been  in  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing wall  paper? 
Mr.  Burn.  I  have  been  in  it  all  my  life;  ever  since  1871. 
Mr.  Griggs.  In  your  own  business? 

Mr.  Burn.  During  the  last  twenty-throe  years  it  has  been  my  own 
business;  yes,  sir.    I  started  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  climbed  up. 
Mr.  Griggs.  You  did  not  be^in  to  make  money  until  you  had  made 
enough  out  of  it  to  buy  a  business? 
Mr.  Burn.  Oh,  I  have  made  some  money. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  parties  to  whom  the  San 
Francisco  hotel  paper  was  consigned? 
Mr.  Burn.  Li  Tozer  &  Son,  ban  Francisco. 
Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  claim  to  be  an  infant  industry? 
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Mr.  Burn.  Oh,  no :  not  at  all ;  nor  have  we  had  infant  care. 

Mr.  Grigg8.  Yon  leel  that  you  can  walk? 

Mr.  Burn.  We  feel  that  we  are  a  little  weaker  than  we  used  to  l>e. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  you  need  a  cane  in  order  to  walk  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  want  us  to  furnish  the  cane  ? 

Mr.  Burn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  a  gold-headed  one  at  that? 

Mr.  Burn.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  NELSON  CITBTIS,  OF  2304  WASHINGTON 
STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  lines  which  affect  our  industry  are  in  Schedule  M, 
paragraph  398,  commensing  with  the  words  "  Plain  basic  photo- 
graphic paper,  for  albumenizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating,  3 
cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem."  To  make  it  short,  we 
ask  that  that  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  "Plain  basic 
photogi'aphic  papers,  for  albumenizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating, 
3  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  afbumenized  or  sensi- 
tized paper  or  paper  otherwise  surface  coated,  for  photographic  pur- 
poses, 30  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  Chair:man.  How  much  does  that  change  the  duty  from  the 
present  schedule? 

Mr.  Curtis.  T(»n  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  It  increases  it  10  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  that  particular  clause. 

The  following  paper  was  here  filed  with  the  committee : 
« 

To  the  honorahle  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means ^ 

House  of  Representatives: 

Respectfully  represents  your  petitioner  that  the  duty  on  plain  basic 

Eaper  for  photographic  purposes  is  now  fixed  by  the  Dingley  tariff 
ill  in  Schedule  Sf ,  paragraph  398,  and  reads  as  follows : 

Surface-coated  i>ni»ers  not  specially  iirovided  for  in  this  act,  two  and  one-half 
cents  per  ponnd  and  fifteen  per  centnni  ad  valorem;  if  printed,  or  wholly  or 
partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  three  cents 
per  iMmnd  and  twenty  per  centiun  ad  valorem;  parchment  papers,  two  cents 
per  pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  plain  hasic  photographic  papers  for 
albumen Izinj;,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coatuig,  three  cents  per  pound  and  ten  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  albumenizcMl  or  sensitize<l  pai>er  or  paper  otherwise  surface 
coated  for  photographic  purixises,  thirty  i>er  centum  ad  valorem. 

That  the  rate  of  8  cents  per  pound  and  10  cents  ad  valorem  is  not 
sufficient  on  plain  basic  photographic  papers  to  protect  your  peti- 
tioner, the  only  recognized  producer  of  high-grade  plain  paper  for 
photographic  purposes  in  the  United  States. 

^\nierefore  your  petitioner  prays  that  said  schedule  be  amended  by 
changing  the  word  ''  ten  "  to  '^  twenty  "  in  the  thirteenth  line  of  above 
schedule,  paragraph  398,  in  order  to  return  us  to  the  rate  given  under 
the  McKinley  bill.  Your  j)etitioner  further  requests  that  the  last 
clause  beginning  with  the  words  "  plain  basic,"  etc.,  in  line  11  of 
above  paragraph  398,  be  changed  so  that  it  will  read  "  plain  basic 
papers   for  albumenizing,  blueprinting  and   blackprinting,  baryta 
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coating,   or  other  sensitizing,  photo-chemical   or  photo-mechanical 
processes,"  so  that  Schedule  M,  paragraph  398,  will  read  as  follows: 

Surface -coated  papers  not  specially  provided  tor  in  this  act,  two  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  printed,  or  wholly 
or  iiartly  covered  with  metal  or  its  st)lutions,  or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  three 
cents  per  pound  and  twenty  ix^r  centum  ad  valorem:  parchment  papers,  two 
cents  per  jKnuid  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  [plain  basic  papers  for  albu- 
menlzinp,  blueprinting  and  blackprintinp,  baryta  coatinjr.  or  other  sensitizing. 
photo-cUemical  or  photo-mechanical  processes,  throe  cents  per  pound  and 
twenty  iH»r  centum  ad  valorem;)  albumenized,  baryta -coated,  or  sensitized 
paper,  or  paper  otherwise*  surface  t'oatwl  ff)r  photograplilc  purposes,  thirty  per 
centum  nci  valorem. 

The  reason  for  asking  cliaiige  of  wording  is  to  more  properly 
classify  papers  which  are  now  being  impcjrtod,  we  think,  unuor  other 
classifications. 

The  American  Photographic  Paper  Company, 
liy  Nelson  Curtis,  Treasurer, 

Office,  No.  i>304  Washington  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  CrRTis.  It  might  be  well  for  me  to  exi)lain  to  you  something 
about  the  formation  of  our  iiidustrv.  In  181;0  the  state  chemist  of 
Connecticut,  after  many  years  of  study  and  experiment,  imparted  to 
me,  as  a  practical  paper  maker,  his  theoretical  knowledge  of  making 
plain  paper  for  photographic  emulsions.  By  photographic  emulsions 
I  mean  any  kind  of  coating  w^hich  may  fee  applied  to  paper  and 
when  so  applied  is  acted  upon  by  light.  We  formed  a  company 
called  the  American  Photographic  Paper  Company  and  in  a  small 
way  began  the  manufacture  of  plain  basic  paper  for  photographic 
purposes  at  South  Lee,  Mass.  We  were  encouraged  in  our  experi- 
ments by  the  protection  afforded  under  the  Mclvinley  bill.  While 
there  was  no  classification  for  such  a  paper  under  the  McKinley  bill, 
it  supposedly  came  under  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate. 

W^  spent  five  years  experimenting,  from  1890  to  1895,  and  in  July 
of  the  latter  year  we  succeeded  in  making  a  marketable  paper  after 
having  spent  many  thousand  dollars  in  experiments.  While  we  were 
in  the  experimental  stage  the  Wilson  bill  became  a  law  and  reduced 
the  rate  from  »35  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  »30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
We  did  not  appear  in  remonstrance  to  this  reduction  because  we  had 
not  perfected  our  process.  We  did  appear,  however,  before  your 
committee  at  the  hearing  on  the  Dingley  schedule  and  explained  that 
the  then  existing  classifications  did  not  properly  cover  our  product, 
and  upon  our  recommendation  the  classification  of  plain  basic  papers, 
etc.,  was  made.  Our  principal  reason  for  asking  a  rate  of  3  cents 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  to  restore  us  to  the  protection  under 
the  McKinley  bill  and  as  recommended  by  the  Finance  Committee  in 
the  Senate  at  the  time  of  the  framing  of  the  Dingley  bill,  thus  en- 
abling us  to  better  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  whose  price 
for  lal>or  and  material  is  much  less  than  ours.  The  price  paid  for 
machine  tenders  in  this  country  is  from  $3  to  $4  per  day,  against 
87  cents  to  $1  per  day  in  Europe,  and  ordinary  laborers  are  paid  in 
this  country  from  $1.50  to  $2,  against  50  cents  to  $1  per  day  in 
Europe,  (jirls  employed  in  sorting  of  rags  and  in  the  finishing  of 
paper  are  paid  in  this  country  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  day,  against  50 
cents  to  00  cents  per  day  in  Europe. 
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Under  a  secret  process  known  to  but  three  people,  and  in  which 

Erocess  of  manufacture  all  three  talgo  active  part,  tne  business  is  still 
eing  conducted  by  us. 

We  further  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  para- 
graph covering  our  papers  might  be  changed  to  cover  more  broadly 
the  papers  which  are  imported  for  all  photographic  processes. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  inasmuch  as  the  McKinley  bill 
afforded  a  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  when  no  plain  paper  for 
photographic  processes  was  produced  in  this  country,  it  seems  to  me 
proper  that  at  least  a  like  rate  ought  to  exist  now  that  such  a  paper 
is  being  successfully  produced  here. 

The  Chairman.  liVhat  is  the  production  in  this  country  of  pho- 
tographic paper  of  all  kinds? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  production  in  this  country  of  the  high  grade- 
which  we  make 

The  Chairman.  In  dollars? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  can  not  give  you  the  low  grades,  but  it  is  about  100 
tons  a  year  of  the  high  grade.  The  importations  are  about  2,000,000 
pounds. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  dividend  are  you  making  now? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Our  paper  costs  us  23  cents  a  pound,  and  we  sell  it  for 
29  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  every  time  you  invest  23  cents  you  make  6 
cents.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  business  in  which  you  can  do  that, 
excepting  the  lumber  business  [laughter] — ^that  is,  put  in  23  cents  and 
draw  out  29? 

Mr.  Curtis.  But  with  a  large  business  it  would  be  different.  This 
is  a  limited  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  it  is.  If  it  wasn't,  you  would  be  the  richest 
man  on  earth.  How  much  dividend  do  you  make  upon  the  money 
invrsted? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Our  money?  You  must  remember  we  have  been  a 
lo/ig  time  in  bringing  this  business  up  to  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well, let  me  put  it  this  way:  You  do  not  expect  Con- 
givss  to  put  a  tariff  rate  on  your  goods  that  will  compensate  you 
for  money  that  you  lost  when  you  didn't  know  how  to  make  the 
pt«])er,  (?o  you? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  think  that  if  the  American  manufacturer  was  willing 
to  support  a  thing  like  that,  of  benefit  to  the  consumer  in  America, 
that  he  should  have  some  benefit. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  making  money  out  of  the  business  now? 

Mr.  Cctrtis.  We  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  you  making?  That  is  what  we  want 
to  find  out. 

Mr.  Curtis.  On  the  basis  of  sales  of  150,000  to  200,000  pounds,  5 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  are  making  6  cents  on  every  23  cents  invested, 
yoii  r.ro  making  30  per  cent  profit. 

]\Ir.  CvRTis.^That  should  be  5  cents  instead  of  6  cents;  24  cents 
to  2i)  rents. 

ilr.  Clark.  Still,  that  leaves  it  away  up  yonder  at  25  per  cent 
profit,  doesn't  it? 

Mi\  Curtis.  The  reason  I  ask  for  an  increase  in  duty  is  because 
the  foreigners  are  putting  in  so  much  paper.  They  can  put  it  in 
for  less  than  we  can  make  it  if  they  want  to. 
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Mr.  Ci^RK.  Is  there  any  stock  in  your  company  for  sale? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  want  to  sell  it? 

Mf.  Curtis.  No;  it  is  a  close  corporation. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  get  some  of  it  if  you  want  to  sell  it. 

STATEHUNT   OF  MR.   AETHTJB  F.   EICE,   FLATIBON   BITILDINO, 

NEW  YOEK   CITY. 

Mr.  Rice.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  speak 
on  the  photo-gelatin  printing  process  as  affected  by  the  present  tariff. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  what  paragraph  of  the  law  that  is  in? 

Mr.  Rice.  It  is  hard  to  say,  because  we  are  not,  I  thinlt,  properly 
classified,  if  classified  at  all.  On  the  basis  of  the  duty  charged  on 
imported  photo-gelatin  work,  we  belong  in  paragraph  403. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  particular  business  you  are  in  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  The  photo-gelatin  printing  process,  and  I  will  say  that 
I  represent  practically  all  of  those  in  that  business.  We  thought  it 
was  unnecessary  to  bring  you  gentlemen  long  papers  on  this  subject. 
I  think  I  represent  all  these  people,  practically,  and  I  will  give  you 
the  names  of  those  I  represent,  and  what  I  have  to  say  will  occupy  but 
a  short  time.  The  photo-gelatin  printing  process  was  introduced  in 
this  country  about  1871,  and  while  it  has  flourished  mightily  abroad, 
especially  in  Germany,  it  has  never  secured  in  this  country  the  place 
which  it  is  entitled  to  hold  as  the  best  process  for  the  reproduction  of 
art  pictures  and  kindred  work,  where  fine  details  and  graduation  oi 
tones  are  required. 

On  the  17th  of  this  month  the  Government  Printing  Office  called 
for  bids  on  nearly  three  million  photo-gelatin  prints  as  illustrations 
for  an  important  publication  where  the  above-mentioned  qualities 
are  absolutely  required.  There  are  not  three  photo-gelatin  plants 
in  the  United  States  capable  of  turning  out  this  work  within  the 
desired  time,  and  the  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek — the  low  duty  on 
foreign  photo-gelatin  work  and  the  tremendous  difference  ^in  the  cost 
of  labor  and  materials  between  Germany  and  the  United 'States  tell 
the  story. 

No  photo-gelatin  power  presses  are  made  in  this  country,  and  we 
have  to  pay  a  45  per  cent  duty  on  such  a  machine. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  duty  on  the  product? 

Mr.  Rice.  Twenty-five  per  cent  as  it  comes  in  now,  classified  as 
printed  matter.     It  comes  in  under  the  duty  of  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  want  to  make  it  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  The  finished  product  of  a  photo-gelatin  press  in  the 
form  of  post  cards  comas  in  imder  the  customs  tariff  as  printed  mat- 
ter, on  which  a  duty  of  but  25  per  cent  is  imposed. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  do  you  want  to  make  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  I  will  arrive  at  that.  I  have  the  briefs  here  of  all  the 
important  photo-gelatin  men. 

The  Chairman.  Make  your  statement  as  brief  as  possible.  You 
can  be  heard  further  when  the  chemical  schedule  is  under  considera- 
tion, if  you  want  more  time. 

Mr.  KicE.  The  bringing  in  of  the  finished  product  of  the  process 
at  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  manifestly  unfair  and  a  discrimination  in 
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favor  of  foreign  capital  and  labor.  I  find  no  fault  with  the  4o  per 
cent  duty  on  the  press,  but  1  submit  that  the  duty  on  the  finished 
product  should,  to  say  the  least,  be  no  less.  I  speak  of  post  cards 
because  they  represent  the  largest  single  item  of  imported  gelatin 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Have  j^ou  a  written  brief  there  ? 

Mr.  Rice..  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  think  you  had  better  submit  it  to  the  com- 
mittee in  that  form.  You  should  have  been  here  on  the  first  day  of 
the  hearings,  when  this  subject-matter  came  up. 

Mr.  Rice.  But  this  is  the  photo-gelatin  printing  process. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  number  of  materials  used  in  the  print- 
ing process. 

Mr.  Gaines.  This  is  the  procejis,  not  the  materials. 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes ;  not  the  materials, 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  the  process  and  not  the  materials. 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes.  I  am  speaking  of  the  duty  on  the  finished  product 
which  comes  in  here,  to  our  great  detriment.  I  think  I  am  within 
the  truth  in  stating  that  two  years  ago  more  than  75,000,000  photo- 
gelatin  cards  were  imported.  I  have  not  the  data  regarding  last 
year.  Practically  none  of  this  work  was  done  here,  although  we 
needed  it  badly  enough.  Many  of  these  cards  are  hand  colored,  but 
come  in  under  the  same  25  per  cent  duty,  which  is  a  still  harder 

f)roposition  for  the  manufacturer  here,  as  it  involve^s  more  cheap 
abor,  not  to  mention  the  very  prevalent  impression  that  some  of 
these  hand-colored  cards  come  in  at  certain  ports  of  entry  under  the 
classification  of  "  lithographs,"  "  chromos,"  and  so  forth,  at  5  cents 
per  pound,  which  would  bring  the  duty  down  to  an  absurdity  on  this 
class  of  work.  There  is  a  large  business  in  these  cards  in  Soutli 
America,  about  one-half  as  much  as  in  this  country,  but  under  the 
present  conditions  we  can  get  none  of  it ;  the  same  is  true  of  Mexico 
and  Canada.  If  we  can  not  secure  any  part  of  this  trade,  I  submit 
that  we  should  at  least  be  protected  in  our  own  country.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  comparative  scale  of  wages,  which  shows  where  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  labor  problem : 


Photographer -— — - 

Retoucher 

Plate  maker - 

Printer „ 

Feeders — 

Other  handUng  and  finishing  (by  women  and  girls)  . 
Hand  coloring 


Germany. 


Perwetk. 

18 

5  to  6 

6to8 

7  to  9 

1.60  to  2 

l.SQtoS 

2  to  4 


United 
Stat«. 


Pervitk. 

90t4)» 

18tof> 

Sto<» 

2.50  to  6 

Stol2 


I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  those  are  conservative  figures.  There 
is  no  guesswork  about  them.  In  connection  with  the  briefs  submitted 
by  several  of  the  other  gentlemen  are  sworn  statements  in  respect  to 
the  labor  cost  in  Germany,  and  those  can  be  substantiated  here  at  any 
time.  Certain  features  of  this  process  call  for  skilled  labor,  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  in  this  country,  and  we  are  restrained 
under  the  law  from  making  contracts  for  foreign  labor.  The  ques- 
tion is  asked  why  they  do  not  all  come  here  from  Grermany  and  why 
we  do  not  get  the  skilled  labor.    If  men  of  the  required  ability  come 
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here  of  their  own  accord,  the  labor  unions  immediately  get  hold  of 
them  and  settle  the  wage  question  for  them  in  a  hurry.  Any  relief, 
therefore,  in  the  way  or  cheaper  labor  is  exceedingly  remote. " 

Concerning  the  principal  materials  entering  into  our  work,  we  find 
ourselves  in  practically  the  same  position,  as  the  following  figures 
will  show: 


Paper... 
Oelatln- 
Ink 


Qermany. 


United 
States. 


Per  pound. \Per  pound. 
10.06  10.13 

.60  I   .9Stol.2B 
.50  .06 


Of  course,  if  paper  were  on  the  free  list,  that  would  be  of  great 
helj)  to  us.  We  do  not  ask  that,  but  do  ask  that  the  adequate  pro- 
tection of  one  industry  shall  not  operate  as  a  disadvantage  to  us  be- 
cause we  are  not  properly  protected.  The  duty  on  machinery,  gelatin, 
ink,  and  paper  is,  in  every  case,  higher  than  the  duty  on  photo- 
gelatin  printed  matter,  and  possibly  no  further  argument  should  be 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  fairness  of  an  advance  in  duty  on  the 
latter.  As  to  how  much  this  advance  should  be,  those  whom  I  repre- 
sent in  a  measure  here  differ,  as  the  briefs  will  show,  ranging  from 
a  minimum  of  45  per  cent  to  a  maximum  of  100  per  cent.  The  Camp- 
bell Art  Company,  for  whom  I  speak  directly,  feels  that  a  maximum 
of  75  per  cent  and  a  minimum  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be 
equitable  and  reasonable  in  view  of  the  figures  just  given,  which  can 
readily  be  authenticated  concerning  the  relative  cost  of  labor  and 
material  here  and  abroad.  On  the  basis  of  such  an  advance,  it  is 
probable  that  ten  presses  would  soon  be  running  where  one  is  in  oper- 
ation to-day,  and  that  many  hundreds  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled 
workmen  would  find  steady  employment  where  scores  are  busy  to-day. 
I  submit  briefs  and  letters  from  the  Albertype  Company,  of  Brooklyn ; 
Meriden  Gravure  Company,  of  Meriden,  Conn. ;  Campbell  Art  Com- 
pany, of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. ;  The  Photogravure  and  Color  Company,  of 
New  York;  Carey  Lithograph  Company,  of  New  York;  E.  Moebius, 
of  Camden,  N.  J.;  Heliotype  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  and  Taber- 
Prang  Art  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  constituting  practically 
all  of  the  important  concerns  in  this  country  in  this  line  of  work. 
We  buy  our  materials,  manufacture  our  products,  and  sell  our  gooils 
in  this  country.  There  is  no  combination  among  the  people  engaged 
in  this  line  of  bu.siness,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  competition  be- 
tween ourselves  is  keen  enough  to  protect  the  public  so  far  as  prices 
are  concerned.  What  we  want  and  ask  for  is  such  measure  of  protec- 
tion as  will  keep  our  factories  running  and  our  people  employed. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  many  of  you  are  there  engaged  in  tins  printing 
from  gelatin  plates? 

Mr.  Rice.  The  eight  factories  I  have  named,  and  there  are  several 
smaller  concerns. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  total  American  production,  in  round  figures? 

Mr.  Rice.  That  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  Hill.  A  million  doUare? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Two  million  dollars? 
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Mr.  Rice.  I  hardly  think  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  what  the  importations  are?  They  are  not 
dassified  separately  in  the  Government  reports. 

Mr.  Rice.  I  spoke  of  post  cards  as  the  largest  item,  and  if  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed — and  I  believe  I  am — two  years  ago — I  can  not  tell 
what  it  was  last  year 

Mr.  Hill.  In  dollars  and  cents,  what  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  There  were  75,000,000  post  cards  imported. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  did  it  amount  to  in  dollars  and  cent  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  You  mean  their  price  or  ours? 

Mr.  Hill.  No  ;  the  total  amount,  after  they  are  admitted  into  this 
country?  What  would  be,  in  your  judgment,  the  total  importation? 
They  are  about  $2  a  thousand,  we  will  say,  and  there  were  75,000,000 
of  them.    That  would  be  about  $200,000,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes;  $300,000,  nearly. 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  estimate  is  that  the  American  production  is  from  a 
million  to  two  million,  and  the  importation  is  from  $200,000  to 
$300,000? 

Mr.  Rice.  I  am  speaking  of  only  one  item,  namely,  post  cards. 

Mr.  Hill,  Yes. 

Mr.  Rice.  Then,  there  are  other  things  that  come  in,  art  pictures, 
catalogue  covers,  and  booklets,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  for  in- 
stance, is  getting  some  work  in  Germany  to-day.  The  only  place 
where  the  American  photo  gelatin  printer  has  a  chance  to-day  is  where 
the  customer  must  have  his  work  immediately,  and  where  he  must 
have  good  quality,  because  you  can  get  as  good  quality  in  this  country 
as  in  Germany ;  but  if  a  man  has  to  wait  sixty  or  ninety  days  for  his 
goods,  an  American  manufacturer  can  sometimes  get  an  order  for  im- 
mediate shipment.  But  it  is  not  only  the  post  cards.  That  is  the 
most  striking  feature  of  it,  but  the  other  things  are  creeping  in  and 
getting  their  hold  because  of  the  difference  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  look  into  the  matter  and  let  the  committee 
know  whether  the  American  production  is  increasing  and  the  foreign 
importation  falling  off,  or  whether  the  American  production  is  de- 
creasing and  the  foreign  importation  increasing? 

Mr.  KiCE.  I  can  tell  you  that.  I  will  say  at  once  that  the  American 
production  is  falling  off.  For  instance,  we^  used  to  make  a  lot  of 
these  post  cards.  We  made  them  for  ourselves  to  sell  and  for  other 
people  to  sell,  for  jobbers.  We  quit  that  business  because  we  had  to; 
we  could  not  continue  in  the  busmess.  In  other  words,  all  the  photo 
gelatin  post  cards  made  in  this  country  to-day  do  not  amount  to  any- 
thing compared  to  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  they  are  being 
pushed  right  out  of  the  country,  so  that  there  is  no  marKet  in  this 
country.    There  is  only  one  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  ad  valorem  duty  do  you  have  now? 

Mr.  Rice.  Twenty-five  per  cent.  The  photo  gelatin  printed  mat- 
ter— the  pictures,  because  that  is  what  the  matter  consists  of,  prac- 
tically, and  there  is  no  printed  matter  in  the  actual  acceptation  of  the 
term — comes  in  imder  the  head  of  printed  matter  on  a  25  per  cent 
duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  want  it  raised  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Rice.  I  would  like  to  see  it  raised  to  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  WTiat  effect  would  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  have  in 
the  trade  and  on  the  revenue? 
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Mr.  Rice.  It  would  put  us,  I  think,  on  about  an  even  keel,  so  far  as 
purchases  are  concerned,  with  the  importer,  and  we  do  not  ask  any- 
thing else.  All  we  want  is  just  to  be  put  on  an  even  keel.  If  we  can 
not  merchandise  our  goods  and  make  the  quality  as  good  as  the  for- 
eimer  can,  that  is  our  lookout. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  that  60  per  cent  would  exclude  the 
foreign  goods? 

Mr.  EicE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  the  American  market  would  your 
production  control? 

Mr.  Rice.  I  think  we  might  get  back  what  we  have  lost,  and  per- 
haps divide  the  business  with  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  that  it  would  give  you  control  of  50 
per  cent  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Rice.  I  think  so.  ^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  not  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Rice.  Yes ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  we  could  get  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  DANIEL  S.  BBASSIL,  41  ELIZABETH  STBEET, 

NEW  YOBE  CITY. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  inform  you 
that  I  represent  the  Employers  Bookbinders'  Association  of  New 
York.  It  is  an  organization  that  consists  of  nearly  all  the  large 
binders  of  the  city  and  many  of  the  small  ones,  and  we  come  before 
you  to  a?k  that  you  rectify  a  few  clauses  that  are,  to  our  minds,  now 
wrong;  that  is,  by  amending  sections  501,  502,  and  503,  and  either 
amending  section  403  or  making  a  new  paragraph. 

I  also  wish  to  state  that  I  do  not  conduct  an  extra  bindery.  I  am 
what  is  known  as  an  "  edition  binder,"  and  I  am  therefore  maldng 
this  plea  for  no  selfish  reasons,  but  for  the  protection  of  a  branch  ot 
the  trade  that  is  fast  dying  out 

Mr.  Hill.  What  paragraphs  do  you  want  amended  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Paragraph  501 ;  that  is,  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Five  hundred  and  two  and  503 ;  and-we-wantto-amend 
section  403  or  make  a  new  paragraph.  Some  few  years  ago  it  could 
honestly  be  said  that  the  art  of  bookbinding,  extra  binding,  was  grow- 
ing in  this  country,  and  book  collectors  knew  that  it  was  possible  to 
get  a  book  bound  as  w^ell  here  as  it  could  be  done  in  Europe,  and  they 
were  giving  orders  to  the  American  binder  and  the  American  binder 
was  beginning  to  show  progress.  A  number  of  the  different  binders 
apprenticed  boys  and  they  had  grown  and  were  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  trade.  They  also  had  employed  men  who  came  from  other 
countries,  notably  England  and  Scotland  and  Germany,  and  were 
getting  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  in  the  artistic  binding.  A  few 
months  ago,  during  the  investigation  of  the  copyright  bill,  Mr.  George 
Hayden  Putnam  came  before  the  committee  on  the  copyright  matter 
ana  made  the  statement  that  it  was  necessary  for  American  publishers 
to  send  abroad  when  they  wanted  fine  bindings;  that  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  get  work  done  as  well  in  this  country  as  it  was  on  the 
other  side.  That  statement  is  not  literally  true,  but  it  is  fast  becom- 
ing so,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will  be  if  the  present 
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tariff  measure  is  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is  now.  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  taking  into  calculation  all  the  towns  and  cities  that  now  com- 
prise the  greater  city,  the  population  increased  from  3,500,000  in 
1892  to  4,500,000,  estimated,  at  the  present  time,  and  during  that 
same  period  the  art  of  extra  binding  has  not  increased.  The  actual 
facts  are  that  of  8  binders  who  started  in  business  since  1900,  all 
of  them  have  made  failures,  and  two  who  were  in  business  prior  to 
1900  have  failed,  showing  that  the  art  is  fast  dyinff  out.  On  a  visit 
made  a  few  years  ago  by  one  of  the  binders  of  jfew  York  City  to 
London  he  visited  a  bindery  conducted  by  Revere  &  Son  and  there 
he  found  employed  24  finishers. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  want  added  to  paragraph  501  is  that 
books  that  have  been  printed  and  bound  more  than  twenty  years  can 
not  be  rebound  abroad  and  sent  back  into  the  United  States,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brassil.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  want. 

Thel^HAiRMAN,  That  is  what  you  want  added  to  paragraph  501? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  they  must  have  been  printed  and  bound  more 
than  twenty  years  at  the  date  of  importation  when  used  by  public 
libraries? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Not  for  public  libraries  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark,  What  difference  does  the  age  of  the  book  make! 

Mr.  Brassil.  What  difference  does  the  age  make? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  to  the  man  who  wants  to  use  the  book? 

Mr.  Brassil.  We  have  no  objection  to  a  book  bein^  brought  in 
here  that  is  twenty  years  of  age,  bound.  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
age  of  a  book. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  the  man  who 
uses  the  book,  but  you  do  think  it  makes  a  difference  to  the  men  who 
want  to  bind  books  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Brassil.  We  think  that  a  man  may  bring  books  into  this  coun- 
try fifty  or  a  hundred  years  old,  but  if  he  brings  in  those  books  and 
then  sends  them  over  to  England  or  France  and  has  them  rebound 
and  brought  back  here  free,  depriving  the  American  laborer  of  the 
work  he  should  have,  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  does  a  man  want  to  do  that  for? 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  was  coming  to  that  a  little  later  on  in  this  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  that. 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  will  get  around  to  it,  if  you  do  not  mind,  later.  I 
want  to  tell  you,  however,  that  in  the  city  of  London,  where  one  of 
the  large  binders  was  doing  considerable  work  for  American  pub- 
lishers, this  New  York  binder  found  that  he  had  24  finishers  at  work, 
working  overtime  on  work  that  was  intended  for  the  American  pub- 
lic. It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  were  not  24  finishei^s  employed  at 
that  time  by  all  the  extra  binders  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  not  kindly,  for  my  personal  benefit,  state  pre- 
cisely what  changes  you  want,  and  then  make  your  argument  later? 

Mr.  Brassil.  ^es;"l  will  do  anything.  I  will  do  that  gladly.  The 
amendments  I  propose  are  as  follows : 

Section  501,  by  inserting  the  words  "  and  bound  "  after  the  word 
"  printed  "  making  it  read,  "  which  shall  have  been  printed  and 
bound  more  than  twenty  years  at  date  of  importation." 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  all  right.    Now  give  me  the  next  one. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  suppose  you  take  a  brand  new  book 
and  rip  the  binding  off  of  it,  and  then  take  a  book  that  is  more  than 
twenty  years  old  and  rip  the  binding  off,  and  suppose  the  man  that 
owned  both  books  wanted  the  same  kind  of  bindings  on  them,  what 
difference  would  it  make  about  the  age  of  the  book? 

Mr.  Brassil.  If  those  two  books  are  bound  in  the  United  States,  we 
have  no  objection  to  it;  but  we  do  desire  that  a  man  should  not  be 
allowed  to  send  a  book  abroad  for  rebinding  and  have  it  come  in  free, 
because  the  sheets,  the  inside,  happened  to  be  20  years  old.  The  new 
book,  the  new  sheets  that  you  speak  of,  would  go  over  and  come  back 
and  pay  25  per  cent  duty.    Why  should  not  the  old  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  should  either  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Wnen  Congress  passed  this  law 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  should  either  one?  It  is  a  tax  on  knowledge  and 
intelligence. 

Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  a. tax  on  knowledge  and  intelligence. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  vou  one  thing;  it  is  just  as  easy  to  ask  it 
here  as  it  is  when  you  get  further  along. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  these  fine  bindings  you  speak  of,  extraordinarily 
fine  bindings,  are  for  a  lot  of  fellows  that  do  not  care  a  thing  about 
the  inside  of  the  book,  but  who  want  them  simply  for  the  looks,  to  put 
them  in  their  bookcases.  A  man  that  really  uses  books  wants  simply 
a  substantial  binding  on  them,  and  what  he  wants  is  good  muslin  or 
sheep,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Brassil.  But  why  should  not  that  man  who  wants  to  put  a  book 
on  his  book  shelves  and  show  it  to  his  friends  and  have  them  admire 
it  pay  for  the  binding  of  it  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  He  should, 

Mr.  Brassil.  That  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  made  t6 
pay  and  read  the  books,  too. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes.  If  it  is  not  taking  too  much  of  the  time  of  the 
cominittee,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  instance  that  shows  what 
people  with  money  will  do. 

Mr.  HtLL.  Will  you  not  give  us  the  rest  of  your  suggested  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir.    I  will  give  you  all  of  them : 

Section  501,  by  inserting  the  words  "  and  bound,"  after  the  word 
"  printed,"  making  it  read,  "  which  shall  have  been  printed  and  bound 
more  than  twenty  years  at  date  of  importation. 

Amend  section  502  by  inserting,  after  the  word  "  pamphlets," 
"  bound  in  cloth  or  paper  covers." 

Amend  section  503  by  inserting,  after  the  word  "  book,"  "  not 
bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather." 

Amend  section  403  by  making  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows : 
"  Books  bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather,  not  including  blank 
books,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem."  And  have  this  paragraph  pre- 
cede section  403. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Can  I  go  on  and  tell  this  little  incident  for  the  benefit 
of  our  friend,  Congressman  Chirk?  A  large  publisher  of  New 
York  called  me  up  in  my  office  and  asked  me  what  I  would  charge 
for  cutting  45  books  that  were  bound  in  leather  2^  inches  from  the 
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back.  That  meant,  the  books  being  12mo.,  that  they  were  to  be  cut 
down  right  in  the  center,  and  the  books  were  bound  in  hand  levant, 
and  they  were  to  be  cut  through  the  center  like  that  [indicating]. 
It  broke  my  heart  to  do  it,  and  why  the  woman  could  not  have  had 
dummies  made  instead  of  having  them  cut  in  that  way  inH)rder  to  go 
into  a  bookcase  I  do  not  know.  That  shows  what  people  will  do 
when  it  comes  to  art  binding,  when  they  have  the  money. 

Mr,  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  that  they  wanted  you  to  cut  the 
whole  boolThalf  in  two? 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  mean  that  that  lady  asked  me  to  cut  that  book  in 
two,  2^  inches  from  the  back.  I  did  it,  no  matter  how  much  I  dis- 
liked it.  I  cut  those  books  down  through  the  center.  There  were 
45  volumes  bound  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  They  were  Holmes 
and  Longfellow. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why  did  they  not  have  the  shelves  enlarged? 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  do  not  know.  The  shelf  was  too  narrow,  I  suppose. 
This  woman  had  some  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  she  needed  was  an  alienist. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  or  to  be  put  in  an  asylum,  one  or  the  other.  Sec- 
tion 501  admits,  free  of  duty,  bound  or  unbound,  books  that  have  been 
printed  more  than  twenty  years.  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  believe  you 
gentlemen  will  bear  me  out,  that  when  that  law  was  made,  by  a  book 
printed  more  than  twenty  years  Congress  meant  the  book  printed  and 
bound,  realizing  that  to  make  a  book  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  book 
bound,  else  it  would  not  be  a  book.  A  thing  is  not  a  book,  bound,  un- 
less it  has  a  cover  on  it.  If  it  is  a  book  unbound,  it  is  specifically  men- 
tioned in  another  paragraph.  A  book  bound,  which  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  section,  meant  a  book  with  a  cover.  Therefore  when  the  court, 
with  all  due  respect  to  their  decision,  decided  in  1902  that  a  book, 
oound — it  did  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  had  a  rebinding  or 
not — was  intended  to  come  in  free  according  to  the  law,  we  think  that 
was  unjust.  A  book  when  coming  in  here  twenty  years  old,  including 
the  cover,  we  have  no  objection  to  at  all.  We  do  not  object  to  having 
books  come  in  in  that  way.  We  know  they  do  come  in  in  thousands. 
But  we  do  object  to  having  publishers  send  over  their  agents  to  the 
other  side,  and  having  them  collect  sets  or  old  copies  or  books,  and 
sending  them  to  London,  or  Paris,  or  some  other  foreign  city  to  be  re- 
bound in  extra  bindings  and  then  sent  to  this  country.  Why  do  vre 
object  to  that  ?  As  I  say,  the  American  workman,  and  that  question 
has  been  thrashed  out  here  so  often,  receives  more  money  than  the  for- 
eigner. Our  American  labor  scale  for  a  finisher,  for  instance,  calls  for 
$24  a  week.  In  other  branches  they  get  $18  per  week.  We  pay  in 
this  particular  branch  from  $20  to  $30  per  week,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  men  working  at  the  same  grade  are  receiving  from  $7.50  to  $12  per 
week.  I  believe  m  making  that  statement  that  I  have  allowed  in  favor 
of  the  foreigner.  I  believe,  because  I  have  been  told,  not  haying  per- 
sonal experience  in  the  matter,  that  a  manager  in  a  large  bindery  in 
London  received  $11.50.  and  that  he  was  the  only  one  bemg  paid  that 
salary,  whereas  I  am  allowing  that  the  foreigner  receives  $12,  a  high- 
priced  man.  This  makes  a  difference  of  little  over  twice  the  amount, 
and  as  the  American  is  able  to  do  more  work  than  the  foreigner,  we 
claim  that  there  is  actually  twice  the  difference.  A  large  majority  of 
the  books  that  are  bound  by  the  American  art  binder  are  bound  in 
imported  leathers.    For  instance,  that  book  there  is  bound  in  imported 
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leather.  On  that  imported  leather  he  is  compelled  to  pay  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent.  The  papers  that  go  on  the  inside  of  that  book  he  pays  a 
duty  on  of  12^  cents  a  pound  and  15  per  cent,  and  on  some  paper  2^ 
cents  a  pound  and  35  per  cent.  On  manufactured  silk  that  also  goes 
into  the  manufacture  of  books  of  that  kind  he  pays  a  duty  of  50  per 
cent. 
Mr.  Clark.  How  much? 

Mr.  Brassil.  On  the  manufactured  silk,  under  section  391. 
Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  this  committee  and  Congress  should  take  a 
notion  to  cut  down  all  this  tariff  one-half,  would  you  still  want  this 
raise? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  unkind  of  me,  is  it  not?  You 
say  cut  it  down  one-half  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  just  putting  a  hypothetical  case.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  think  when  I  finish  you  will  agree  with  me  in  what 
I  am  Roing  to  say.  All  these  items  go  into  the  manufacture  of  an 
extra  bound  book.  The  American  is  obliged  to  pay  duty  on  these 
articles,  whereas  if  a  book  has  been  bound  by  a  foreigner  on  the  other 
side  and  it  comes  to  this  port,  it  is  allowed  to  enter  this  country  with- 
out paying  duty.  The  American  workman  is  being  taxed  for  the 
material  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  the  hSok.  The  book 
comes  to  our  door,  and  it  is  allowed  to  come  in  free.  We  maintain 
that  that  is  not  right;  that  is  not  fair  to  the  American  workman. 
We  maintain  that  that  is  an  injustice  to  the  American  workman; 
that  on  account  of  his  being  an  American  he  is  beinff  taxed.  The 
foreigner  sends  the  book  in  free.  We  request,  therefore,  that  you 
amend  that  section  to  put  the  American  in  a  position  wliere  he  can 
be  able  to  compete  with  thfe  foreigner,  not  only  by  removing  the  duty 
that  is  on  this  material,  because  that  would  not  be  sufficiont,  as  the 

wages  are  double  in  America  what  they  are  on  the  other  side 

Mr.  Gaines.  A  former  witness  here  indicated  that  it  was  not  a 
question  of  price,  but  said  that  he  could  not  set  the  American  l)ook- 
binder  to  understand  what  he  meant.     How  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  I,  unfortunately,  was  not  present:  but  I  read  Mr. 
George  Hayden  Putnam's  testimony  on  the  copyright  bill,  and  while 
his  intimation  is  that  it  is  necessan^  to  send  abroad  for  fine  bindings, 
there  is  a  sample  done  by  a  New  V ork  binder  which  you  can  look  at 
for  yourselves. 

(Mr.  Brassil  here  exhibited  the  book  referred  to  to  the  connnittee.) 
Ordinarily  at  book  sales  a  few  years  ago  we  would  find  adver- 
tised the  name  of  McDonald,  or  some  other  binder,  as  having  bound 
a  particular  book  that  was  for  sale  at  the  book  sale  that  was  to  take 
place.  I  personally  have  seen  books  three  copies  of  which  cost  a 
thousand  dollars  each  for  binding — copies  of  Evangeline.  The  copy 
of  137  volumes  of  Dickens  that  was  purchased  by  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan for  $130,000  was  bound  by  an  American.  So  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  the  American  being  able  to  do  the  work  to-day.  I  say 
we  have  some  men  here  who  are  teachers  to-day.  But  if  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  books  to  come  in  free,  the  workmen  are  being  lost  and 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  lose  them.  They  are  seeking  employment 
in  other  lines.  I  was  talking  a  short  time  ago  with  a  representative 
of  the  union.  He  informed  we  that  during  the  past  year  the  average 
wage  was  $10  per  week.     I  talked  with  nn  employer,  an  exceptional 
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art  binder,  and  he  told  me  that  that  man  was  one  of  the  best  men  in 
his  line,  that  he  was  an  honest,  competent  workman,  and  he  averaged 
$10  per  week.  I  also  learned  that  since  1900  one-half  of  the  binders, 
the  men  who  actually  perform  the  fine  work,  have  been  dropped  from 
the  union.  They  have  sought  employment  along  other  lines.  The 
statement  that  I  have  made,  that  of  eight  men  who  started  in  busi- 
ness since  1900  all  of  them  made  failures,  shows  that.  Two  men  in 
business*  prior  to  that  time  have  made  failures.  That  is  additional 
proof  that  the  art  is  dying  out.  Why  do  we  need  protection  ?  You 
charge  all  these  men  higher  prices,  on  account  of  the  tariff,  for  what 
they  use.  This  country  is  recognized  as  a  protectionist  country,  and 
the  present  tariff  law  was  promulgated  principally  for  the  protection 
of  the  American  workmen,  and  why,  then,  snould  you  put  in  these 
clauses  prohibiting  men  from  getting  employment  when  you  compel 
them  to  pay  protection  prices  on  the  necessities  of  life  ?  You  should 
not  do  that.  You  should  not  put  on  the  free  list  sufficient  in  books 
alone  to  amount  to  $3,000,000  a  year.  You  tax  these  men  who  work, 
who  are  going  out  and  trying  to  support  their  families,  on  every- 
thing they  use.  How  can  they  pay  these  taxes,  and  still  you  put  on 
this  vast  amount  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  this  additional  tariff  was  put  on,  would  the  owners 
of  these  bookbinderies  be  willing  to  give  all  the  tariff  to  increase  the 
wages  of  the  laborers? 

Mr.  Brassil.  You  have  been  asked  so  often  to  repeat  questions 
that  I  do  not  like  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  there  is  an  additional  tariff  levied,  would  these 
proprietoi-s  of  the  bookbinderies  be  willing  to  give  the  entire  in- 
crease of  the  tariff  to  the  laborers  as  wages? 

Mr.  Brassil.  The  increase? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brassil.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  tariff  you  say  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer. 

Mr.  Brassil.  We  are  not  willing  to  give  the  entire  increase  of  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  is  a  question  of  wages,  why  is  not  the  laborer 
entitled  to  the  entire  increase  in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Because  to-day,  if  the  binder  was  to  give  all  the 
increasc^d  tariff  to  the  laborer  he  would  be  conducting  his  business  at 
a  loss,  the  same  as  he  would  be  to-day  if  he  was  binding  at  the  present 
prices.  We  must  divide.  We  will  give  some  of  the  benefit  that  is 
derived  from  the  increase  in  the  wa;^  of  giving  wages  to  the  men. 
A  man  that  is  earning  $10  a  week,  it  would  put  his  wages  up  to 
$20.  We  would  give  him  work  so  that  he  could  earn  $20  and  $27 
instead  of  $10. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  he  only  earn  $10  a  week? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Because  he  did  not  have  the  work  to  perform.  He 
would  earn  from  $20  to  $27  if  he  had  the  work. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  what  your  theory  is,  but  your  statement 
is  that  the  reason  you  want  this  done  is  to  increase  the  wages  of 
American  laborers.  If  that  is  the  reason  for  the  increase  m  the 
tariff,  the  laborer  ought  to  get  the  whole  of  the  tariff  and  it  ought 
not  to  go  to  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  at  all. 

Mr.  Brassil.  You  have  put  that  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be 
misleading  if  I  wore  to  make  a  statement  and  answer  yes  or  no;  but 
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in  giving  an  explanation  I  can  answer  correctly  so  that  it  would  not 
be  misunderstood.  I  will  not  give  all  of  the  increase  to  the  men 
who  work.  The  increase  would  enable  me  to  give  the  men  better  pay 
than  they  are  getting  to-day,  inasmuch  as  instead  of  loafing  part  of 
their  time  they  would  have  steady  work. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  not  cost  you  anything,  though,  would  it? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Wait  a  while,  now.  I  must  conduct  my  business.  A 
portion  of  that  nnist  go  to  the  expense  of  conducting  that  business. 
If  I  perform  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  work  it  costs  me  a  certain 
percentage,  and  if  I  perform  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  work  it 
costs  me  practically  ten  times  as  much  as  for  one  thousand  dollars* 
worth.  Therefore  a  portion  would  go  to  the  operating  of  the  busi- 
ness and  a  portion  to  the  wages,  and  a  portion  of  it  would  go  to  the 
employer. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  would  have  your  investment  in  the  ma- 
chinery. 

Mr.  Brassil.  There  is  not  much  investment  in  the  way  of  ma- 
chinerj^.  I  fancv  that  to-day  very  few  art  binders  have  $5,000  in- 
vested in  their  plants.  The  principal  thing  is  the  tools,  the  fine  hand 
tools. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  entitled  to  an  increase  as  much  as  the  man  who 
works  for  you,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  (io  not  know  Jiow  that  is.  If  I  am  conducting  a 
business ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  purchase  you  speak  of  by  Mr.  Morgan,  was  the 
value  of  that  purchase  in  the  binding? 

Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzetj^.  What  was  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  The  value  of  that  was  in  the  illustrations,  the  illumi- 
nating and  the  binding.    The  binding  probably  cost  $150  per  volume. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Per  volume? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  was  done  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir;  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Are  these  covers,  such  as  this  upon  this  book  you  have 
shown  us,  special  designs,  or  are  those  designs  conventionalized? 

Mr.  Brassil.  That  is  a  special  design.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Little  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  what  I  was  going. to  say  later  on. 
Under  section  403  I  was  going  to  bring  up  the  question  as  to  why  I 
would  want  an  increase  on  the  duty.  There  was  one  man  who  spent 
on  the  elaborating  of  that  binding  nine  days.  He  received  $27  per 
week.  That  is  practically  $40  that  was  paid  for  the  actual  labor  on 
that  cover. 

As  I  say,  on  this  book  that  man  spent  that  much  time — nine  days — 
for  which'he  was  paid  practically  $40.  He  worked  nine  days  at  $27  per 
week.  If  that  book  were  bound  on  the  other  side,  as  it  is  practically 
all  hand  work  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Englisnman— as- 
suming it  was  bound  in  England — would  bind  it  as  quickly  as  it  is 
bound  in  America,  and  as  the  Englishman  receives  at  the  extreme 
$12  per  week,  he  would  bind  it  for  a  little  less  than  $20.  That  book 
was  bound  for  $50.  The  foreigner  can  sell  it  to  an  American  for 
$30.  The  American  is  compiled  to  ask  $40  for  it.  The  difference 
is  $20.  The  American  publisher  gets  the  foreigner  to  bind  the  book 
at  the  price  of  $30,  and  not  the  American  at  the  price  of  $50.    That 
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is  a  practical  demonstration  showing  the  actual  cost.  There  you  haye 
the  time  that  was  actually  spent  in  elaborating  that  book.  You  will 
notice  that  it  is  all  inlaid.  It  is  really  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  and 
it  is  work  of  that  kind  with  which  we  come  in  competition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  your  wage  scale.  Who  fixes  your  wage 
scale  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  In  the  extra  binding,  unfortunately — and  I  say  un- 
fortunately advisedly,  too — we  adopt  the  union  scale  and  pay  the 
union  prices. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  a  reasonable  scale? 

Mr.  Brassil.  We  pay  more  than  the  scale  for  any  number  of  people 
employed.    We  have  to  pay  the  minimum  price  to  people  who  are 

501  net  lines  not  worth  the  minimum  price.  In  other  words,  for  an 
artist,  for  a  good  man,  a  binder  will  not  hesitate  to  pay  more  than 
the  tcale. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  you  think  the  scale  is  a  reasonable  scale, 
considering  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  if  you  had  enough  work  for  these  men  to  do 
under  that  scale,  continuous  employment,  how  much  would  a  man 
make  a  month? 

Mr.  Brassil.  As  they  would  be  paid  from  $18  to  $30  per  week,  to 
multiply  it  is  a  simple  matter. 

Mr.  C^NDERwooD.  From  $18  to  $30  a  week? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes;  $18  to  $30. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  the  scale;  that  is  according  to  the  class  of 
work  they  did? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  they  had  full  time  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  If  they  had  full  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  English  scale  is  about  $7? 

Mr.  Brassil.  $7.50  to  $12  a  week ;  and  I  have  taken  the  extreme  on 
that  $12. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  just  wanted  to  understand  about  that. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes.     So  much  in  reference  to  section  501.     Section 

502  admits  books  or  pamphlets  printed  in  foreign  languages  free. 
We  have  no  objection  to  books  coming  in  here  bound  in  cloth  or  paper 
covers.  We  realize  that  any  number  of  poor  people  have  immigrated 
to  this  country  and  are  making  their  homes  here,  and  we  do  not  wish 
to  deprive  them  of  books  cheaply  obtained  in  their  own  language,  but 
we  do  object  to  having  books  come  in  bound  in  extra  bindings,  boimd 
in  leather.  It  is  the  man  who  sends  abroad  and  who  brings  in  with 
him  a  connoisseur  and  wants  something  for  his  library  who  does  that. 
There  has  been  during  the  past  ten  years  a  growing  number  of  French 
books  imported  bound  by  the  foreign  binder,  and  that,  we  feel,  you 
ought  to  give  us  protection  against.  It  is  a  reasonable  request. 
When  we  say  that  we  are  willing  to  have  the  books  bound  in  cloth 
and  paper  come  in  free,  you  ought  to  protect  us  on  the  leather  binding. 

Under  section  503,  libraries,  colleges,  or  any  societies  established 
for  philosophical,  educational,  scientific,  or  literary  purposes  are 
allowed  to  enter  two  copies  of  a  book  in  any  one  invoice  free.  When 
Congress  passed  this  law  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  thev  intended  that 
libraries  should  be  allowed  to  bring  in  two  copies  of  any  book  thai 
was  published  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  giving  general  education  to 
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the  people  who  are  readers;  but  they  did  not  intend  that  the  library 
should  be  allowed  to  send  to  Europe  books  that  needed  rebinding,  to 
be  rebound,  which  they  are  doing  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of 
volumes  every  year.  They  are  depriving  workmen,  from  whom  they 
derive  their  support  in  the  way  of  taxes,  of  the  means  of  earning 
their  livelihood,  by  sending  these  books  abroad.    To  my  mind  no 

Sublic  institution  should  be  allowed  to  send  work  abroad  for  binding, 
epriving  the  American  laborer  of  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood 
and  maintaining  himself.  Public  institutions  are  maintained  by  the 
community  in  which  they  exist,  and  the  people  of  that  community 
should  be  the  ones  to  derive  a  support  when  they  have  any  work  to 
give  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  there  any  libraries  that  are  silly  enough  to  send 
their  books  over  there  to  have  them  bound  at  those  extravagant 
figures? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Not  at  those  extravagant  figures. 

Mr.  Clark.  Public  libraries. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Public  libraries  are  sending  books  over  to  be  bound, 
and  because  they  have  the  privilege  of  bringing  iii  two  copies  in  any 
invoice  free,  they  will  send  thousands  of  copies  in  one  shipment,  but 
only  two  of  one  title,  and  in  the  aggregate  it  amounts  to  thousands 
of  volumes,  although  of  a  single  title  they  have  only  two  copies. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  they  do  that  so  that  it  will  save  part  oi  the  cost 
of  the  labor.  Do  you  suppose  the  Congressional  Library  is  doing 
that? 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 
I  believe  there  is  a  good  little  establishment  over  here  where  they  do 
some  nice  work ;  and  they  pay  good  prices,  too. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  book  cost  $50 — 
that  the  work  on  it  cost  $50? 

Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir;  the  finishing  alone,  the  elaborating,  cost  $40. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  would  it  cost  abroad  ?     Have  you  any  idea  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir ;  $20.    I  have  specified  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Are  volumes  like  that  duplicated,  or  is  there  only  one 
of  those? 

Mr.  Brassil.  That  is  one. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is — ^the  work  on  that  is  put  on  something  else? 

Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir.  An  artist  would  design  that,  for  instance. 
The  binder  may  have  an  individuality  about  certain  things,  and  you 
might  be  able  to  read  his  style  of  binding;  and  if  you  were  to  see 
one  of  his  books  among  a  dozen  others,  you  would  probably  be  able 
to  pick  it  out;  but  there  would  be  no  two  copies  alike. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  could  send 
only  two  books  of  one  kind  over? 

Mr.  Brassil.  They  can  send  only  two  copies  of  one  book ;  but  they 
can  send,  in  the  aggregate,  thousands  of  volumes  on  one  shipment. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  they  keep  sending,  time  after  time,  those  books 
until  they  get  them  all  bound? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  educational  institutions 
and  colleges  make  a  practice  of  sending  their  books  abroad  and  hav- 
ing them  Dound,  on  the  condition  that  they  only  bring  two  of  a  kind 
in  a  large  shipment? 
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Mr.  Brassil.  Yes.  I  want  to  tell  you  this:  In  New  York  City 
to-day  there  is  a  binder  who  has  an  establishment  in  Bath,  England, 
and  he  is  getting  books  from  libraries  in  New  England  and  throurfi- 
out  this  country,  and  shipping  those  books  to  England  by  the  load- 
only  two  copies  of  a  title  in  a  load — ^and  when  he  binds  thera  over 
there  he  brings  them  back  here,  and  they  are  admitted  free. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  should  say  that  those  three  little  words  that  are  in  the 
act — "  in  good  faith  " — ^were  being  violated,  and  those  people  were 
evading  the  customs. 

Mr.  Brassil.  I  have  called  upon  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  have  called  upon  the  appraisers  in  New  York,  and  tried  to 
show  them  where  it  was  wrong,  but  they  said  "  We  are  living  by  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  There  is  the  law,  and  we  can  not  do  anything  dif- 
ferent." 

Mr.  Clark.  If  we  put  in  books  bound  in  paper,  muslin,  and 
leather — plain  sheets,  for  instance — ^and  fix  it  so  there  would  be  no 
juggling  about  it>— or  bound  in  buckram — on  the  free  list,  would  that 
satisfy  you  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  said  here  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  you  confined  it  to  those  bound  in  paper. 

Mr.  Brassh^.  No,  sir.  My  amendment  was  to  insert  after  tne  word 
*'  pamphlets "  the  words  "bound  in  cloth  or  paper  covers.*'  That 
takes  m  books  bound  in  any  style  of  cloth,  buckram,  and  muslin. 
Then  come  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Clark,  "i  es ;  I  understand.    Take  plain  sheet,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Plain  sheet  ?  I  believe  you  have  a  verv  small  portion 
of  books  that  come  in  foreign  lan^ages  bound  in  plain  sheet. 

Mr.  Clark.  Foreign  languages? 

Mr.  Brassil.  This  is  referring  to  foreign  languages. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  the  tariff  ought  to  be  taken  off  of  all 
books? 

Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir:  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Except  these  fancy  books,  which  would  be  used  by  a 
very  small  class  of  very  rich  people  who  care  more  for  the  bindings 
than  the  books?  I  am  talking  about  the  books  that  book  lovers  and 
book  users  want,  the  kind  of  books  that  the  average  citizen  would 
read — a  good  copy  of  Dickens  or  Scott  or  Smollett,  or  any  of  the  re^t 
of  them — Abound  in  plain  sheet.  Using  the  word  "  plain,"  I  do  not 
know  the  technicalities  of  the  bookbinding  business,  but  I  know  that 
that  would  be  a  combination  of  words  that  a  revenue  collector  ought 
to  be  able  to  construe. 

Mr.  Brassil.  The  words  "  bound  in  plain  sheet "  eliminate  so  many 
other  different  styles  that  the  collector  would  only  be  placing  them 
under  one  specific  thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  was  trjnng  to  get  at  was  to  get  cheap  books 
for  the  bulk  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  I  was  just  making  a  compromise  proposition. 

Mr.  Brassil.  We  have  no  objection  to  your  bringing  in  the  book? 
that  are  bound  in  that  way  for  the  poor  people  and  the  working 
people. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  a  workingman,  and  I  like  to  have  good  books 
myself.    I  would  not  spend  money  on  fancy  covers,  though. 
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Mr.  Brassil.  Yes;  and  being  a  workinmnan,  is  not  a  well-bound 
cloth  book  good  enougli  for  an  ordinary  liorarv  ? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes;  tor  certain  classes  of  books.  My  experience  is 
that  the  ordinary  sized  volume  is  just  as  good  bound  in  the  ordinary 
cloth  binding  as  it  is  in  leather. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  if  you  take  a  very,  heavy  book,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Bind  it  in  buckram  and  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  Perhaps  buckram  may  be  as  good  as  leather. 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  noted  this.  You  take  these  encyclopedias,  for 
instance,  and  I  have  noticed  always  that  where  they  were  bound  in 
cloth  they  were  soon  shakeli  out  of  shape.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
book  as  big  as  Webster's  Dictionary  would  he  worth  carrying  home, 
hardly,  if  it  was  bound  in  cloth. 

Mr.  Brassil.  The  style  in  cover  is  on  the  outside.  That  did  not 
add  one  iota  of  strength  to  the  inside  of  that  book.  That  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  book  was  bound  on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  not 
the  outside  at  all.  If  that  cloth  or  leather  book  had  been  properly 
handled,  and  if  the  publishers  had  paid  the  proper  price  lor  it,  it 
would  have  been  bound  strong  enough  so  that  it  would  not  wobble. 
The  trouble  is  with  the  binding  on  the  bedplate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  all  for  me. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  getting  to  be  lauglnJole. 

Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  laughable  for  me  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  These  conversations  are  becoming  laughable. 

Mr.  Brassil.  That  is  not  all  for  me.  I  have  spoken  about  sections 
501,  502,  and  503.  Now  I  want  to  talk  on  section  408,  these  books, 
that  are  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valoreui.  We  ask 
that  you  amend  that  section  by  making  a  new  paragraph,  making  it 
read  "  Books  bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather,  not  including  blank 
lK>oks,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  duty  now? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We  are  giving 
freedom  to  all  classes  of  books  except  the  extra-bound  book,  the  book 
that  is  bound  in  leather,  wholly  or  m  part.  We  are  not  asking  for  a 
duty  or  an  increase  on  blank  books  or  any  kind  of  printed  matter 
that  is  bound  in  paper,  but  w^hen  it  comers  to  those  bound  wholly  or 
in  part  in  leather,  we  are  asking  for  that,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can workinghian  and  in  behalf  of  an  industrv  that  is  fast  dying  out 
in  this  country.  We  feel  that  on  account  of  the  competition  which 
we  are  having  publishers  are  sending  annually  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  books  abroad  to  be  bound  and  that  has^  been  increasing 
yearly.  They  have  been  sending  them  to  Europe  and  having  them 
bound  over  there  and  brought  in  here,  and  they  do  not  give  the  bene- 
fit of  the  difference  in  price  to  the  buyer.  No ;  they  keep  that  as  ad- 
ditional profits,  and  they  are  depriving  the  American  workmen  of 
his  means  of  livelihood.  They  are  compelling  men  to  work  half  the 
time  instead  of  all  the  time.    . 

I  have  here  an  illustration.  I  want  to  have  you  gentlemen  look 
at  those  books  [exhibiting  two  books  to  the  committee].  One  of 
those  was  bound  by  an  English  concern  and  the  other  was  bound  by 
an  American  to  imitate  or  match  the   English-bound   book.    The 
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English  book  was  bound  for  $1.08.  The  American  was*  obliged  to 
ask  $1.75.  The  American's  material  cost  40  cents  and  the  American's 
labor  cost  80  cents.  The  material  in  that  averaged  30  per  cent  duty, 
which  the  American  had  to  pay.  It  consequently  put  the  English- 
man's book  at  a  price  for  material  of  30  cents,  and  his  labor  being 
only  half  of  the  price  of  the  American's  labor,  it  put  it  at  40  cents, 
so  that  for  70  cents  he  was  able  to  get  his  material  and  his  labor  on 
a  book  on  which  the  American  was  obliged  to  pay  40  cents  for  the 
material  and  80  cents  for  the  labor,  or  $1.20.  That  is  practically  a 
difference  of  50  cents.  The  American  could  bind  the  book  for  $1.75 
and  the  Englishman  for  $1.08.  Now,  are  we  justified  in  asking  for 
protection?  I  maintain  we  are.  on  that  section,  and  I  sincerely  nope, 
gentlemen,  that  after  this  little  talk  and  the  demonstration  which  I 
have  given  to  you,  you  will  comply  with  our  request. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  mean  us  to  understand  that  one  of  the?e 
books  was  bound  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir:  one  of  them  was  bound  in  America. 

Mr.  Grig(;s.  Did  they  take  the  name  of  some  European  firm  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  No,  sir:  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  are  English  books  and  you  took  the  cover 
off  of  one  of  them  and  bound  it  here  ? 

Mr.  Brassil.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  th^re  anything  else? 

Mr.  Brassil.  That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEOEGE  BOGERS,  OF  BBOOKLTN,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  might  say  here  that  I  repre- 
sent the  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbin(iers,  as  a  bookbinder. 
I  appear  here  in  behalf  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Book- 
binders to  make  objection  to  three  clauses  in  the  tariff.  In  one 
clause  it  says  that  books  over  twenty  years  old  shall  come  in  free 
of  duty,  in  another  that  all  books  in  foreign  languages  shall  come  in 
free  of  duty,  and  in  another  that  all  boolS  for  educational  purposes 
shall  come  in  free  of  duty.  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no 
protection  at  all  in  the  bookbinding  business.  These  three  things 
cover  almost  everything.  All  books  over  twenty  years  old  come  m 
free,  all  books  in  foreign  languages  come  in  free,  and  all  books  for 
educational  purposes  come  in  free  of  duty.  That  is  the  law  as  it 
stands  to-day.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  will  take  three  or  four  classes  of 
bindings  that  come  under  that  clause.  I  am  only  talking  of  book- 
binding and  how  it  affects  the  bookbinders  of  the  United  States. 
Take,  first,  the  extra  bindings,  as  they  are  called  in  the  term  of  the 
trade  here,  which  are  good,  honest  leather  bindings.  By  looking  back 
for  probably  twenty  years  we  will  find  that  there  are  not  one-sixth  of 
the  men  employed  in  that  business  that  there  were  twenty  years  ago. 

The  industry  is  dying  down  because  our  book  lovers,  our  book  pub- 
lishers, and  our  booksellers  send  their  books  to  England  and  France 
to  have  them  done  there,  not  because  they  can  not  have  them  done  in 
the  United  States,  but  because  they  can  have  them  done  there  cheaper; 
and  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  to  that.  In 
the  first  place,  leather  imported  into  this  country  for  leather  bind- 
ings pays  the  duty  of  20  per  cent.  Papers  vary  from  25  to  35  per 
cent ;  binders'  boards  25  per  cent.    I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
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to  this  point,  that  we  have  almost  got  to  have  the  leather  from  Eng- 
land. They  get  almost  all  the  raw  material  from  England,  more  or 
less,  and  from  France.  There  is  a  class  of  books  sent  over  and  done 
in  what  they  call  art  binding  and  brought  into  this  country  by  con- 
noisseurs wliich  they  claim  can  not  be  done  here;  but,  gentlemen, 
they  go  up  there  to  an  American  binder  and  they  ask  him,  "  Here, 
how  much  will  you  take  for  that?  '■  and  when  he  tells  them  the  price 
they  say,  "  Oh,  I  can  get  that  done  in  London  or  Paris  for  half  that." 
There  is  a  speculation  attached  to  this.  These  rare  books  are  worth 
money,  and  the  older  they  get  the  more  valuable  they  get,  which  you 
will  readily  see. 

Six  years  ago  my  organization  had  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  members  we  have  to-day.  Our  membership  has  fallen  away  50  per 
cent  on  that  class  of  work,  and  we  find  there  is  more  of  that  work 
being  sold  in  America  to-day  than  ever  there  has  been,  right  through 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  This  country  is  flooded  with 
that  class  of  work ;  and  I  question  very  much  if  the  purchaser  of  that 
class  of  work  receives  any  benefit  from  it.  I  am  rather  afraid  that 
the  foreign  book  seller  or  publisher  puts  the  price^  up  according  to 
the  American  price.  From  the  basis  of  our  organization  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  our  minimum  wages  in  New  York  City  are  $18,  $20, 
and  $24  a  week.  Those  are  our  minimum  wages  in  New  York  City. 
The  minimum  wages  in  London,  according  to  the  official  report,  are 
35  shillings,  and  I  can  not  give  you  the  French  wages  officially,  but 
I  put  it  down  at  about  30  francs  a  week,  and  I  am  high  w^hen  I  say 
that.  You  can  readily  see  that  a  book  that  it  will  take  one  hundred 
hours  to  bind  in  France  or  America  will  cost  much  less  there.  It 
takes  one  hundred  hours  in  France  and  it  will  take  one  hundred 
hours  here,  or  it  will  not  take  any  more  time  here,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably take  less  time.    But  think  of  the  difference  in  wages. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Were  you  bom  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Were  you  educated  in  the  business  abroad? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  in 
Ijondon  and  Now  York? 

Mr.  RocTERS.  I  beg  pardon ;  did  you  say  the  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  asked,  for  men  in  your  profession,  what  is  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  have  a  room  here  which  I  could  get  for  one-sixth  as 
much  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  basis  of  facts. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  lived  there,  and  I  probably 
could  not  give  you  what  it  is  now.  Everything  is  cheaper  there 
than  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that ;  but  to  live  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  comfort  that  you  have  in  New  York,  what  would  it  cost  you 
to  live  in  London? 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  takes  all  I  can  earn  to  keep  me  here,  and  I  suppose 
it  would  do  the  same  thing  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  if  you  got  $18  a  week  in  I^ndon  it 
would  not  be  worth  any  more  there  than  here? 
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Mr.  Ro«ER8.  Oil,  yes;  but  what  I  mean  is,  when  I  work  for  $lb  or 
$20  in  Brooklyn  I  use  it  all  in  living,  and  if  I  got  30  shillings  in  Lon- 
don I  would  have  to  use  it  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Suppose  they  protected  everj^thing  here? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Naturally  wages  would  go  up,  and  they  would  go  up 
there,  too. 

Mr.  I^XDERW(X)D.  You  are  not  interested  in  the  citrus-fruit  growers! 

Mr.  Rogers.  Xo,  sir.     I  am  interested  in  books. 

Mr.  Underw(X)D.  You  do  not  care  whether  they  have  any  pnite* 
tion  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Oh.  yes.  I  do :  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  do  not  ask  ym 
gentlemen  to  take  the  duty  off  of  raw  material.  I  want  to  alKw 
these  people  to  have  some  protection,  too;  but  I  want  you  to  give  iu»* 
some.    I  nave  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  nobody  else  had  any,  would  you  want  any? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Xo,  sir.  If  you  put  me  on  a  free-trade  basis,  where  1 
can  live  cheaper,  what  i<  the  difference  to  me?  If  I  can  live  for  ?0 
a  week,  I  am  as  well  off  at  $9  as  at  $18.  I  do  not  see  any  differeuo:' 
to  me. 

Mr.  Underw(X)D.  I  thought  so.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  wer? 
impressed  with  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  here  is  the  point.  We  have  French  and  English 
bookbinders  in  New  York  City,  the  finest  trained  binders,  and  they 
have  been  a  failure.  They  can  not  make  a  success  of  it  right  here, 
because  the  price  has  gone  down.  How  can  we  compete  with  die 
French  or  English  people  in  that  work,  who  do  not  get  half  the 
wages  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  not  your  scale  that  makes  it  unprofitable, 
but  it  is  the  fact  that  you  have  not  continuous  work? 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  have  not  any  at  all,  hardly.  It  is  a  dying  in- 
dustry. Our  organization  has  fallen  off  50  per  cent.  You  will  find 
them  in  the  cars,  in  the  subway,  as  insurance  agents,  and  everywhere, 
men  that  have  been  trained  as  mechanics,  and  are  good  ones,  who 
have  had  to  go  out  of  the  business  because  they  could  not  get  any 
work.  You  go  around  the  city  and  look  for  work  and  you  can  noc 
get  any,  and  it  has  all  gone  abroad.  You  go  down  to  these  stores  an: 
see  these  books  bound,  and  every  one  of  them  has  a  foreign  binding  or. 
it.  I  saw  lately,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  set  of  manuscript  books.  The 
manuscripts  were  all  folio  size,  bound  in  London.  Tnat  work  could 
have  been  done  just  as  well  here,  but  it  would  have  cost  more,  ^e 
admit  that  it  would  have  cost  more.  By  and  by  that  work  gets  s^ 
that  it  is  more  valuable.     Therefore  it  was  a  speculation  on  his  part 

Mr.  Clark.  About  these  connoisseurs  you  are  talking  about,  is  not 
a  connoisseur  of  books  a  connoisseur  of  bookbinders? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes ;  of  books  and  bookbinders. 

Mr.  Clark.  Those  men  care  more  for  bindings  than  for  books? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  consider  this  philosophic  propositio:. 
that  a  certain  tariff  having  been  put  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  lalx>r 
ing  man,  it  all  ought  to  go  to  the  laboring  man? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say  if  a  tariff'  is  put  on  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  ot 
the  laboring  man.  ought  not  the  laboring  man  to  get  the  whole  of  that 
tariff? 
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Mr.  BoGERs.  Give  us  the  tariff,  and  we  will  see. 

Mr.  Ci^ABK.  The  question  is  if  the  tariff  is  levied  for  the  benefit  of 
the  laborer,  why  should  not  the  laborer  get  the  tariff,  all  of  it  ? 

Mr.  RoGiaifl.  I  will  only  answer  yx>u  mis  way,  that  labor  does  not 
always^et  what  it  ougfet'to  get. 

Mr.  Ci.ARK.  That  is  what  I  think,  too. 

Mr.  EoGERS.  But  if  you  give  us  the  chance,  possibly  we  will  be  able 
to  make  a  little  better  bargain  than  we  can  make  just  now%  if  yQu 
^ve  us  protection, 

•  Ifr.  Clark.  There  are  a  whole  lot  of  things  which  have  a  very 
Iiigh  tariff  on  them,  and  the  laborer  does  not  get  any  more  of  that 
very  high  tariff  than  you  get  on  this. 

Mr.  BoGSRS.  Probably ;  but  we  have  none  at  all.  We  have  nothing 
&t  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  trying  to  help  you  out. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  all  right.  We  have  no  tariff,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  can  see,  on  that  class  of  work.  There  we  have  the  spectacle  of 
booksellers  importing  bindings.  They  send  all  that  work  to  Engla«nd 
or  France  simply  because  they  can  get  it  done  cheaper  in  London 
and  Paris.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this.  Six  years  ago  the 
Employers'  Association  of  Paris  got  together  and  cut  rates  for 
America. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  that  duty  was  raised,  would  you  expect  that  the 
labor  would  get  its  fair  share  of  that  increase  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Labor  will  fight  for  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  think  they  would  get  it? 

Mr.  Rogers.  They  will  try  awfully  hard  for  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  will  get  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  it  all  ? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Xo  ;  I  do  not  think  we  would,  to  be  honest. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  your  share  ought  to  be  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Rogers.  If  you  could  talk  to  my  employer,  you  might  con- 
vince him. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  w^ould  like  to  get  hold  of  all  the  employers  and  make 
that  plea  to  them,  and  we  might  settle  the  tariff  question  for  all  time 
to  come. 

Mr.  Rogers.  It  is  this  way;  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  bound  books  brought  into  this  country  daily  and  annually 
that  are  bound  in  England.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  purchaser  ox 
one  of  those  books  gets  the  benefit  of  .the  price.  I  believe  that  the 
American  bookseller  and  the  American  publisher  charge  on  American 
basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  instances  where  they  employ  in  one  shop 
almost  as  many  workmen  as  we  have  in  the  city  of  New  York,  because 
they  can  work*  one-half  cheaper.  But  I  will  not  detain  you  on  these 
fine  bindings.  I  would  rather  go  along  now  to  the  educational  part 
of  it.  I  believe  the  gentlemen  here  to-day  have  been  talking  about 
the  libraries.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  gentlemen  if  you  would  con- 
sider every  novel  that  may  be  published  an  educational  work?  In  the 
libraries  where  I  come  from,  you  go  in  and  you  will  get  almost  any 
novel  that  is  published.  All  fcooks  can  come  in  here  &ee  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  New  York  Library  and  the  Brooklyn  Library 
and  the  Newark  Library  and  the  Utica  Library,  and  probably  a  dozen 
otiiers,  send  their  books  abroad  to  be  bound  in  England.    Why  do 
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they  do  it?  Can  it  not  be  done  here?  I  claim,  as  a  man  with  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  trade — ^more  than  thirty  years'  knowledge  of  it— 
that  it  can  be  done  here  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try. But  to  come  back  to  the  first  principle — cheapness.  There  is  a 
firm  in  London  binding  books  for  the  New  York  Labrary  to-day  that 
pays  an  average  of  $7.50  a  week  wages,  and  that  binder  gets  the  bulk 
of  the  work.  It  is  sent  right  over  nere,  shipped  over  here,  brought 
back  in  cases  from  England,  and  distributed  to  the  various  libraries 
in  the  country  that  he  works  for.  We  have  talked  with  that  gentle- 
man on  behalf  of  the  organization,  and  tried  to  get  him  to  locate  hL« 
whole  plant  in  this  country,  and  he  said :  "  Gentlemen,  as  long  as  the 
law  stands  as  it  is,  I  will  take  the  full  advantage  of  it ;  but  when  tie 
law  is  changed,  I  will  change  my  plant."  Give  us  some  protection  on 
that  work,  and  we  will  make  him  do  the  work  here,  and  we  will  get 
the  work  to  do. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time,  but  I  would  like  to 
make  a  plea  to  you  to  give  us  something  on  these  three  clauses.  We 
do  not  want  it  ior  profit — ^we  want  it  for  living.  It  means  the  bread 
and  butter  to  us  and  our  children — that  is  all.  But  if  this  thing  goe> 
on,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  few  years  this  class  of  binding  will  be  wiped 
out  or  destroyed. 

(The  following  additional  statement  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Rogers:) 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  extremelv  inconsistent  and  con- 
tradictory state  of  the  tariff  law  affecting  books  and  bookbinding. 

Books  in  the  English  language  that  have  been  printed  more  than 
twenty  years  at  date  of  importation,  and  books  printed  in  language> 
other  than  English,  are  free  of  duty. 

Books  in  the  English  language  printed  within  twenty  years  pre- 
vious to  date  of  importation  are  chargeable  with  duty  at  rate  of  ^r* 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

However,  such  books,  even  though  they  are  printed  in  English  and 
within  twenty  years  previous  to  date  of  importation,  are  free  of  duty 
if  imported  for  educational  purposes. 

These  three  classes  of  exemptions ;  first,  books  in  English  over  20 
years  old;  second,  books  in  foreign  languages;  third,  books  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  have  opened  wide  the  ports  of  the  United  State? 
to  floods  of  Toreign  bookbinding. 

The  first  two  mentioned  exemptions  bring  here  probably  about  Tj) 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  product  of  Paris  and  London  in  the  way  of 
artistic  bookbindings,  and  have  been  largely  the  means  of  building 
up  the  extensive  and  famous  art  binding  businesses  of  those  two  citie?, 
while,  as  a  direct  consequence,  the  United  States  can  not  boast  of  a 
single  art  bindery  as  such. 

The  third-mentioned  exemption  allows  publishers,  booksellers,  and 
dealers  to  ship  from  foreign  binderies  into  the  United  States,  fre- 
quently and  continually,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  volumes  of 
current  literature  free  of  duty,  because  they  are  bound  for  school, 
educational  institutions,  and  public  libraries  of  this  country. 

The  American  bookbinder  could  cheerfully  take  the  chances  of 
foreign  competition  opened  against  him  by  the  three  classes  of  duty 
exemptions  ]ust  referred  to  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
materials  used  in  the  production  of  books,  such  as  paper,  glue,  cloth, 
leather,  and  gold  leaf  are  subject  to  a  heavy  duty,  and  for  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  the  cost  of  labor  for  bookbinding,  like  the  cost  of 
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labor  for  all  work  in  a  duty-protected  country,  is  increased  by  taxes 
on  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  transportation. 

Under  the  present  tariff  arrangement  the  bookbinder  in  the  United 
States  must  buy  his  materials  and  labor  at  protection  prices  and  sell 
large  and  important  classes  of  his  product  at  prices  determined  by 
free  trade. 

Thus,  the  foreim  bookbinder  obtains  not  only  the  advantage  of 
the  three  classes  oi  duty  exemptions  before  mentioned ;  he  obtains  an 
additional  advantage,  practically  a  bounty  from  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  form  of  a  duty  on  bookbinding  materials  used 
here,  which  means,  in  other  words,  that  nearly  all  foreign-made  art 
bindings,  all  school  and  public  library  books  from  abroad,  though 
made  up  of  dutiable  materials,  such  as  paper,  cloth,  leather,  and  gold 
leaf,  are  imported  duty  free,  while  the  American  products  of  the  same 
class  are  increased  in  cost  by  the  impost  of  a  burdensome  tax  on  their 
component  materials. 

Foreign  bookbinding  is  fostered;  home  bookbinding  is  taxed,  in 
some  classes,  almost  to  extinction. 

Now,  having  placed  before  you  the  serious  disabilities  which  the 
contradictory  stat«  of  the  tariff  imposes  upon  the  bookbinding  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  wish  to  ask  if  you  would 
kindly  give  your  favor  and  support  to  a  measure  purposed  to  be  in- 
troduced in  Congress  which  will  remedy  the  evils  referred  to,  and 
place  the  bookbinding  industry  on  a  commercial  basis  level  with  that 
of  the  other  industries  of  this  country,  and  also  with  the  bookbinding 
industries  of  other  countries. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEOBGE  SVLLIVAN,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  a  short  brief  here  which  I  will  not  read. 
I  will  state  that  on  behalf  of  the  book-paper  part  of  the  industry — 
that  is,  the  book  manufacturers  of  the  mdustry — we  do  not  ask  for 
any  increase  of  the  tariff,  but  we  request  that  the  tariff  remain  as 
it  is,  and  the  various  statistics  pertaining  to  that  industry  you  will 
find  in  this  brief.  Of  course,  the  question  of  wages  to  our  em- 
plo\'ees  is,  as  in  the  rest  of  these  industries,  the  most  vital  and  im- 
portant part,  and  we  feel  the  present  tariff  on  book  paper  of  15  per 
cent  is  not  an  excessive  one,  but  it  is  certainly  a  just  and  fair  tariff 
and  should  remain  as  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  industry.  We  feel 
that  we  Fhould  not  be  picked  out  or  selected  as  the  one  industry  in  the 
country  in  which  the  tariff  would  be  such  that  it  would  affect  us 
in  any  way,  but  that  we  should  have  the  same  protection  as  every 
other  industry.  Our  people  are  American  citizens — that  is,  as  far 
as  v,e  can  possibly  tell — and  the  vast  number  of  them  are  such  that 
they  require  the  same  consideration  as  others.  There  is  a  comparative 
wage  scale  that  you  will  find  in  this  brief  between  one  of  the  lead- 
ing mills  on  the  other  side  and  one  of  the  leading  mills  on  this  side, 
and  the  value  of  our  production  during  the  last  ^ear — that  is,  the 
year  1007 — amounted  to  $48,000,000.  As  a  small  illustration  of  the 
equity  of  the  duty,  I  have  here  a  volume  which  I  have  figured  out, 
to  illustrate  just  what  a  small  thing  it  amounts  to  to  the  consumer. 
This  book  I  purchased  here  this  morning  in  Washington,  and  the 
method  of  figuring  out  you  will  find  on  this  fly  leaf,  which  shows 
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that  the  duty  on  the  paper  in  this  book  amounts  to  less  than  half 
a  cent  a  copy  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  book? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  This  is  just  an  ordinary  novel,  called  "  The  Ex- 
treme Test,"  by  Mrs.  Beynolds. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  did  it  cost  you  to  buy  it? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  It  cost  $1.18  at  a  bookstore  here  in  WasJiingtcm. 
Of  course  the  figures  h6re  are  ample,  because  we  have  weighed  the 
cover,  including  it  in  the  weight,  and  of  course  the  part  that  inter- 
ests us  is  the  part  inside. 

Mr.  Randbll.  I  think  the  question  was  what  it  cost  to  bind  it 

Mr.  Gaines.  No;  I  asked  him  what  it  cost  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Handell.  I  thought  you  said  to  bind  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  No,  to  buy  it.    Did  you  buy  it  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  did  it  cost,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  A  dollar  and  eighteen  cents. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  paper  in  it? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  The  paper  is  an  average  4  cent  a  pound  paper,  less 
3  per  cent  for  30  days,  and  the  paper  in  this  volume  wei^s  a  scant 
16  ounces,  including  the  cover,  so  that  fifteen-sixteenths  ofthis  makes 
the  cost  of  this  3.76  cents,  or  a  trifle  over  5  mills  per  copy. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Assuming  that  the  entire  duty  is  added  to  the  cost  of 
the  paper,  how  much  would  that  increase  the  cost  of  that  volume; 
bow  much  would  that  be  on  the  book  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Half  a  cent  for  this  copy. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Half  a  cent  for  a  book  costing  a  dollar  and  eighteen 
cents? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  did  it  cost  to  manufacture  that  book? 

Mt.  StJLLiVAN.  That  1  can  not  tell  you,  sir.  I  am  a  paper  manu- 
facturer and  not  a  book  manufacturer.  Of  course,  you  will  have  to 
ask  some  book  manufacturer  what  it  cost  to  manufacture.  I  am  only 
talkingabout  the  paper. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  sort  of  binding  is  it  ? 

Mr.  StJLLivAN.  Just  the  ordinary  binding  that  is  on  novels. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  spend  too  much  time  on  the^  exhibits. 
You  can  not  get  them  into  the  tecord. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  would  you  describe  that  binding? 

Mr.  SuLLrv'AN.  It  is  just  an  ordinarv  novel  binding. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  cloth  or  leather? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  It  i^  a  cloth  binding.  Now,  I  have  two  other  illiu^- 
trations  here  which  may  possibly  interest  you.  Here  is  a  magazine. 
This  magazine  weighs  10  ounces,  so  that  in  the  twelve  months  there 
would  be  8J  pounds  used  in  the  j'ear's  issue.  The  tariff  on  that 
amounts  to  one- fourth  of  a  cent  to  the  consumer  per  number. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  talking  about  the  tariff  on  the  book  or 
on  the  paper? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  On  the  paper. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  not  talking  about  the  printing  or  the 
binding? 

Mr.  Si  LLiVAK.  Xo,  sir;  I  aUi  speaking  only  of  the  paper  that  is  iii 
the  book.  Here  is  another  illustration.  This  is  a  better  magazine, 
which  shows  a  half  a  cent  a  number  per  year  to  the  consumer;  so  that. 
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taking  all  those  facts  into  consideration,  we  feel  that  our  duty  is  not 
an  excessive  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  while  you  got  a  very  little  off  of  each  one,  you 
got  a  great  deal  off  of  the  total ;  is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Of  course  that  is  true;  yes,  sir.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  feel  that  our  industry  is  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as 
all  other  industries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  of  these  industries  have  a  protection  of  200  or 
300  per  cent.     Do  you  want  that  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  we  ask  that  it  shall  remain  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  you  rather  have  them  cut  down  to  yours  or 
have  3'ours  raised  up  to  theirs? 

The  Chairman.  \\Tiat  is  it  that  has  a  protection  of  300  per  cent? 

Air.  Clark.  I  have  a  list  in  my  desk  where  for  six  months  there 
wei\5  some  of  them  that  had  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  coming  down  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  can  find  them  where  they  had  300  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  represent  the  paper  makers? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  The  paper  part. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  book-paper  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  ^-ou  insist  that  you  need  this  tariff  which  at 
present  exists,  and  you  do  not  want  it  increased  or  decreased. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  ISo,  sir;  we  respectfully  ask  that  it  remain  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  not  had  any  combination  among  yourselves? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  not  meet  about  a  year  ago,  or  some  time  ago, 
at  Atlantic  City  and  elsewhere,  and  raise  the  price  of  all  this  paper 
about  $10  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  we  had  no  combination  whatever. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  went  up  $10  a  ton,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  did. 

Mr.  Griggs.  A\Tiat  was  it,  $9? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  depends  on  the  grade.  Of  course  the  book 
papers  you  can  buy  as  low  as 

Sir.  (triggs.  I  refer  to  the  average. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  The  highest  I  can  recall  a.s  far  as  our  own  price  was 
concerned,  I  think  the  highest  we  got,  was  an  increase*  of  about  $7.50 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  the  highest  you  got  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  is  the  highest. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  highest  increase  you  got  ( 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Not  the  highest  you  made  i 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  because  we  make  j)aper  from  3i  cents  a 
pound  up  to  6. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  just  wanted  to  understand  where  you  got  it.  You 
said  the  highest  increase  you  got  was  $7.50  a  ton.  Where  did  you 
get  that? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Where? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes;  you  said  vou  got  it  somewhere.  Where  did  you 
get  it? 

Mr.  Sixlivan.  How  do  you  mean,  where  did  we  get  it? 
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Mr.  Griggs.  I  asked  you  where  this  increase  caine  from  and  you 
said  there  was  no  combination  and  no  understanding  and  no  agree- 
ment, and  when  I  asked  you  what  was  the  highest,  you  began  to 
speculate  on  it  in  vour  mind,  and  you  said  the  highest  you  got  was 
$7.50. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Out  of  the  deal  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  no  deal.  We  have  no  affiliation  with  anv 
other  concern. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  no  general  agreement? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  all  go  up  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir ;  we  did  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  long  did  you  wait  after  the  others  went  up? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  We  were  up  before  they  were,  or  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  went  up  first? 

Mr.  SuixrvAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  others  followed  you  up  ? 

Mr.  Si  LLivAN.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  followed  us  or  not. 
Wo  increased  the  cost  of  our  paper  as  the  demand  increased,  and  a? 
the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  increased.  We  had  to  do  it  or  quit 
business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  they  all  were  in  the  same  fix. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir ;  I  guess  they  were. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  all  understood  it  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes;  I  can  not  say  whether  they  imderstood  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  all  went  up.  Now,  did  you  not  really  have  a 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  a  meeting  at  xVtlantic  City,  but  it 
was  rather  a  jollification  at  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  was  after  you  got  the  price  raised  ? 

Mr.  SxTLLrv  an.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  the  jollification  ? 

Mr.  SiLLiVAN.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  stress  laid 
on  the  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  and  it  is  rather  amusing  from  the 
fact  that  there  was  reallv  nothing  but  a  social  time  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Griggs.  AVhat  is  that? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  was  nothing  but  a  social 
time  in  Atlantic  City,  although  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
stress  laid  upon  the  meeting  at  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  was  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  of  book  paper 
at  Atlantic  City,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes. 

Mr.  (Jriggs.  And  they  all  with  one  accord,  with  no  social  ties,  sim- 
ply met  in  Atlantic  City  to  have  a  jollification  and  a  good  time:  i> 
that  true? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  simply  wanted  to  get  acquainted  ? 

Mr.  Sx  LLIVAN.  I'es,  sir;*  that  is  right.  They  ought  to  have  gotten 
acquainted.     We  did  not  know  each  other  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  long  was  it  after  that  jollification  meeting  before 
the  price  of  paper  went  up? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  I  could  not  tell  you — as  there  was  not  any  gen- 
eral rise  in  the  price  of  paper. 
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Mr.  Gbiggs.  I  understand.     Your  raise,  I  am  talking  about  now. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  I  could  not  tell  you,  whether  it  was  before  or 
after  that.  We  raised  from  month  to  month  as  the  cost  of  our  mate- 
rial increased  or  we  were  in  a  position  to  do  so.  We  had  so  much 
business  we  were  in  a  position  to  ask  for  an  increase. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  represent  really  all  of  the  book-paper  manu- 
facturers, do  you  not? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Only  in  presenting  this  brief. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  I  understand ;  I  mean  here.  You  represent  all 
of  them,  and  you  really  do  not  know  when  the  price  went  up  among 
the  others. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  can  not  tell  you  positively  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  it  went  up  soon  after  the  jollification  meeting  you 
had  in  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  At  the  present  time  I  can  not  tell  you  whether  it 
was  raised  before  or  after  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  you  want  to  amend  your  testimony  on  that  part, 
then,  because  you  said  just  now  that  paper  did  not  go  up  until  after 
that  meeting. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Xo;  I  did  not.  I  was  speaking  about  ourselves.  I 
said  I  could  not  tell  you  whether  ours  went  up  before  or  after.  We 
were  raising  from  month  to  month. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  said  your  price  went  up,  and  that  it  went  up 
before  the  meeting  at  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Sullivan,   xes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  did  not  intend  to  sa}^  that? 

Mr.  SuLLTi'AN.  Yes,  sir;  it  went  up  before;  but  I  think  it  went  up 
possibly  four  or  five  months  afterwards. 

Mr.  boNYNGE.  You  did  not  make  all  the  increase  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  we  did  not.  Our  prices  were  raised  15 
cents  at  a  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNEV.  You  ought  to  be  entitled  to  a  jollification  once  a 
year  when  some  men  have  a  jollification  every  day,  ought  you  not? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  is  true.  We  do  not  have  many  of  them  in  our 
iBdustry. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  difference  between  news  paper  and  book 
paper? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Most  of  the  difference  between  news  paper  and  book 
paper  is  that  one  uses  ground  wood  and  the  other  uses  soda  pulp. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Which  do  you  use? 

Mr.  SuLLH'AN.  Soda  pulp. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  that  what  you  call  sulphite? 

Mr.  StTLLiVAN.  No,  sir;  both  grades  of  paper  use  sulphite,  both 
news  and  book  paper.  Soda  pulp  is  the  soda  process.  Sulphite  is  the 
sulphite  process. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  represent  the  manufacturers  of  book  paper? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  not  the  jobbers? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Not  the  jobbers. 

Mr.  BoriTXL.  How  many  manufacturers  are  there  of  this  book 
paper? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  There  are  46. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Where  are  they  located,  geographically? 
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Mr.  SuLUVAN.  They  are  located  all  over  the  country,  from  Maine 
to  Wisconsin.    There  is  a  list  of  than  in  this  brief. 

Mr.  BotTTEiiL.  Are  there  any  of  them  west  of  the  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  far  west  do  they  go? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  There  is  one  out  at  Everett,  Wash. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  they  extend  clear  across  the  continent? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bot^TELL.  To  whom  do  they  sell,  to  the  jobbers  or  the  publishers 
direct  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Each  one  of  these  concerns  has  a  different  method  of 
doing  business.  Some  sell  to  the  jobbers  and  do  not  sell  to  the  con- 
sumers direct,  and  some  mills  sell  to  the  consumers  direct. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  are  only  two  classes  of  purchasers,  either  job- 
bers or  consumers  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Has  there  been  any  identity  of  interest  to  any  extent 
of  any  two  or  more  of  these  46  mills? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  these  46  mills  all  operated  by  corporations? 

Mr.  SulltCan.  No,  sir.  There  are  some  here  that  are  not  corpora- 
tions. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Some  are  individuals  and  some  firms  and  some  in- 
corporated companies? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  there  is  no  community  of  ownership  between 
any  two  of  them  ? 

Mr.  SuLi^ivAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Has  there  ever  been  any  agreement  between  any  two 
of  more  of  these  manufacturers  of  book  paper,  or  a  combination  of 
territory  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Or  an  agreement  as  to  prices? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Not. to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Boutell.  To  the  jobber  or  to  the  publisher? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  was  the  total  output  of  these  46  factories  for 
any  one  year.    Take  any  one  year  you  choose. 

Mr.  Srixn'AN.  This  brief  says,  upon  that  point :  "  Unfortunately, 
statistics  covering  the  production  of  book  paper  /ind  similar  grade? 
for  the  current  calendar  year  are  unavailable,  the  year  of  1908  being 
still  incomplete  and  having  some  fifty-odd  working  days  (the  months 
of  November  and  December)  still  to  hear  from.  But  estimating  the 
production  for  the  year  1908  of  all  mills  engaged  in  manufacturing 
Dook  paper  and  similar  grades  at  about  90  per  cent  of  the  nonnaJ 
productive  capacity,  we  would  have  an  estimated  average  daily  pro- 
duction of  about  2,100  tons.-' 

Mr.  Bou'FELL,  Two  tliousand  one  hundred  tons  per  day  would  be 
the  average? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  For  any  year  ? 

Mr.  Suu^ivan.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  in  1905,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census — that  was  before  we  took  anv  statistics  our- 
selves— the  paper  manufactured  was  434,500  tons,  which  is  equal  to  a 
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daily  average  of  1,448  tons,  which  is  calculated  on  300  actual  working 
days  to  the  year.    That  was  in  1905. 

Mr.  BouTELi..  What  is  that  total  outptit? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred tons. 

Mr.  BotTTELL.  What  was  the  import  of  the  product  during  that 
same  period  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  have  not  that.  I  will 
have  to  get  that  for  you  and  let  you  have  it  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  one  factor  more  im- 
portant and  essential,  when  you  arc  asking  for  a  variation  in  the  tar- 
iff, than  the  proportion  between  the  domestic  product  and  the  im- 
ported  Droduct. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  variation. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  the  Director  of  the  Census  some  time  ago 
to  give  us  a  complete  statement  under  the  various  schedules  of  the 
amounts  of  the  domestic  products  and  the  amount  of  the  imports 
for  the  year  1905,  following  each  other,  covering  all  the  schedules. 
That  will  go  to  the  printer  to-morrow  morning  and  get  here  in  a 
few  days.  I  say  that  to  show  you  where  you  can  ultimately  get  this 
information.    This  gentleman  5oes  not  seem  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes;  but  when  we  ultimately  get  that  we  will  not 
have  the  gentleman  here.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Sulli- 
van, based  on  the  comparison  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  have  not  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Of  course  you  realize  that  the  amount  of  the  im- 
ported product  shows  the  amount  of  competition  there  is  with  the 
domestic  product.    That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  arrive  at. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  We  did  not  know  that  you  would  ask  that  question, 
because  we  were  not  asking  for  an  increase  in  duty. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  you  must  have  considered  that  we  might  con- 
template a  reduction  in  the  duty. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes.  Of  course,  in  the  discussion  of  such  a  thing 
as  that,  we  ask  that  you  make  a  reduction  also  in  all  the  products  we 
use  in  our  manufacture,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  exist.  As  you  will  see  by 
this  schedule,  everything  that  goes  into  our  product  has  a  duty  on  it, 
which^  of  course,  should  be  reduced  in  proportion.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  so  long  as  we  have  our  auty  of  15  per  cent,  but  if  the 
committee  proposes  to  reduce  our  protection,  we  ask  that  they  reduce 
also  the  duty  on  the  things  we  have  to  use.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  us  to  exist  unless  you  also  make  a  reduction  in  proportion  in  the 
things  that  we  use. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  do  you  export  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  We  export  very  little,  and  most  of  that  goes  from 
the  other  aide  of  the  continent  to  Japan. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business  ? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Have  you  ever  had  any  connection  with  the  paper 
trust? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  never  heard  of  the  paper  trust? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  except  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  did  not  read  President  Roosevelt's  message,  then, 
did  you  ? 
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Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes ;  I  read  that,  too.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  but  that  is  no  paper  trust. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  that  is  a  pulp  trust. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  That  is  a  social  organization  that  up  to  the  present 
time  has  done  nothing  but  have  one  annual  dinner  every  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  talk  any  business  at  that  dinner? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir;  we  generally  have  some  right  good  Con- 
gressman to  come  there  and  deliver  a  speech.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  You  get  Congressmen  to  go? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  connection  between  this  book-paper  bu>i- 
ness  and  the  news-paper  business? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ci^ARK.  You  do  not  make  the  same  sort  of  paper? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  so-called  trust  is  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  just  what  you  call  a  trust. 
The  International  Paper  Company  is  an  organization,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  that  only  makes  about  40  per  cent  of  the  production 
of  news  paper. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  the  first  place,  have  you  any  connection  with  the 
International  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  None  whatever ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  proportion  of  the  product  that  it  deals  in  or 
manufactures  is  made  by  the  International  Paper  Company,  do  j'ou 
know? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  They  have  their  representatives  here,  and  those 

fentlemen  will  be  able  to  give  you  the  accurate  information.     ^Vhat 
have  is  only  hearsay. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Very  well,  we  will  get  it  from  them. 
(Following  is  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Sullivan:) 

BOOK  papers  and  SIMILAR  GRADES. 

Production. 

From  the  figures  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  in  Bulletin  80  of 
the  Department  of  CommeVce  and  Labor,  which  are  assumed  to  be 
correct,  it  would  appear  that  the  production  of  book  papers  in  the 
year  1900  amounted  to  282,093  tons.  This  was  equivalent  to  an  aver- 
age daily  production  of  940  tons  calculated  on  the  basis  of  300  actual 
working  days  to  the  year. 

In  1905,  according*^  to  the  same  authority,  the  amount  of  book 
papers  manufactured  was  434.500  tons,  which  is  equal  to  an  avera^ 
daily  product  of  1,448  tons  when  calculated  on  the  same  daily  basis 
as  above,  viz,  300  working  days  to  the  year.  This  increase  in  1905 
in  the  production  of  book  papers  is  particularly  impressive,  repre- 
senting, as  it  does,  an  increase  of  504  tons  per  day,  or  an  enlargement 
from  a  daily  average  of  940  tons  in  the  year  1900  to  a  daily  average 
of  1,448  tons  in  the  year  1905.  Hence  the  percentage  oi  increase 
during  this  five-j^ear  period  (from  1900  to  1905)  is  equal  to  about  54 
per  cent  in  the  production  or  book  papers  alone. 
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The  present  estimated  average  daily  productive  capacity  of  all  the 
mills  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  book  papers 
and  similar  grade  is  calculated  to  be  about  2,328^  tons,  or,  say,  ap- 
projdmately  2,330  tons.  Attached  hereto  is  a  detailed  statement  con- 
taining the  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  all  companies  pro- 
ducing the  grades  of  paper  in  question,  each  representing  a  distinct, 
separate,  and  independent  enterprise,  and  from  which  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  there  are  at  present  46  concerns  engaged  therein. 

Names  and  post-office  addresses  of  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
hook  paper  and  similar  grades. 


Company. 


American  Writing  Paper  Company. 

Amoskeag  Paper  Milu  Company 

Antietam  Paper  Company 

Arlington  Paper  Company 

Bardeen  Paper  Company' , 

Bare  Paper  Company 

BerKfttr«)m  Paper  Company , 

Bryant  Paper  Company 

Bulkley.  Dunton&  Co , 

Champion  Coated  Paper  Company  . 

Claremont  Paper  Company 

Crocker,  Barbank  &  Co 

Curtis  &  Bro 

Dill  &  Collins 

Elkhart  Paper  Mills  Company , 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.. 

Fltchburg  Paper  Company 

French  Paper  Company 

Friend  Paper  Compitny 

Frank  Gilbert  Paper  Company 

GlatfelterCo..  P.  H 

Hamilton  &  Sons,  W.  C 

Hammermill  Paper  Com^mny 

JesHup  dc  Moore  Paper  Co 

Kalamazoo  Paper  Co 

Kenmore  Pnlp  and  Paper  Co 

Kimberl  v-Clark  Co 

King  Paper  Co 

Mead  Pulp  and  Paper  Co 

Merrimac  Paper  Co 

Michigan  Paper  Co .  

Monadnock  Paper  Mills 

Monarch  Paper  Co 

Nashua  River  Paper  Co 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Co 

Nixon  I^iperCo 

Oxford  Paper  Co 

Patten  Paper  Co 

Poland  Paper  Co , 

Reading  Paper  Mills , 

Ticonderoga  Pulp  and  Paper  Co 

Tileston  A  Holliiigsworth  Co , 

Wanaqne  River  Paper  Co , 

Warren  dCo..  S.  D 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co  .. 
Wheelwright  Paper  Co 


Pos^offlce  address. 


Holyoke,  Mass 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Hagerstown.  Md 

Salfaburv  Mills,  N.  Y 

Ot*<ego,  Mich 

Roaring  Spring,  Pa 

Xeenah,  Wis 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Bancroft.  Mass 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Claremont,  N.  H 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Newark.  Del 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

El  khart,  Ind 

Everett.  Wash 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Nile;*,  Mich 

West  Carrolllon.  Ohio 

Watcrford.  N.  Y 

Spring  Forge,  Pa 

William  Penn  Poe^Office,  Pa. 

Erie.  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Neenah,  wis v 

Kalamazoo.  Mich 

Chilllcothe,  Ohio 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Plainwell.  Mich 

Bennington,  N.  H 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Ea.Mt  Pepi)erell,  Mass 

41  Park  Row.  New  York 

Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rumford  Falls,  Me 

Appleton,  Wis 

Mechanic  Falls,  Me 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

41  Park  Row,  New  York 

Boston,  Mass 

Wanaque.  N.J 

Boston,  Mass 

309  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston,  Mass 


Total  average  daily  production. 


Average 

daUy 
product. 


Tims. 

e» 

10 
4 

16 
24 
27 
18* 

100 
6 

180 
15 

120 
IS 
38 
16 
26 
40 

?S* 
70 

13 

60. 

34 

60 

63* 

20 

36 

186 
29 
26 
24 
20 
27* 
21 
60 
87 
30 

120 
17 
81 
12 
49 
36 
19 

146 

328* 
42 


2,328* 


Unfortunately,  statistics  covering  the  production  of  book  paper  and 
similar  grades  for  the  current  calendar  year  are  unavailable,  the 
year  1908  being  still  incomplete  and  having  some  fifty-odd  working 
days  (the  months  of  November  and  December)  still  to  hear  from. 
But  estimating  the  production  for  the  vear  1908  of  all  mills  engaged 
in  manufacturing  book  paper  and  similar  grades  at  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  normal  productive  capacity  we  would  have  an  estimated  av- 
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erage  daily  production  of  about  2,100  tons,  this  being  an  increase  of 
652  tons  per  day  over  and  above  the  production  for  the  year  1905, 
jsuch  increase  amounting  to  about  45  per  cent. 

While  the  increase  of  54  per  cent  in  the  production  of  1905  over  the 
year  1900  seems  marvelous,  the  increase  in  the  production  for  the 
shorter  period  (from  1905  to  1908),  a  growth  estimated  at  about  45 
per  eeut.  is  none  the  less  striking. 

Comparisons  of  the  average  daily  production  of  book  papers  for 
the  year  1900  and  the  estimated  average  daily  production  for  the 
year  1908  show  that  the  increase  and  OTo\\'th  in  production  amoimted 
to  approximately  123.4  per  cent  within  the  period  constituting  the 
last  eight  years. 

The  marvelous  growth  and  progress  manifested  in  this  one  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  paper-making  industry  during  the  eight-year 
period  indicated  proves,  if  anything  can,  that  its  w^onderful  develop- 
ment became  possible  by  virtue  of  the  benign  influences  of  our  pro- 
tective tariff,  from  the  effects  of  w^hicii  it  has  materially  benefited. 

The  great  increase  in  production  of  book  papers  and  similar  grades 
is  largely  attributable  to  the  protective-tariff  system.  It  is  mainlv 
responsible  for  the  erection  or  all  the  new  book-paper  mills  whicfi 
have  been  cx^nstructed  during  the  past  eight  years,  likewise  for  addi- 
tions and  enlargements  to  older  plants  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  capacities,  thus  providing  abundant  opportunity  fw  emplov- 
ment  to  the  American  wage-earner  at  a  wage  scale  considerably 
higher  than  obtains  in  any  other  country. 

A  brief  resume  of  tlie  rates  of  wages  paid  to  employees  in  paper 
mills  of  this  country,  as  compared  with  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in 
paper  mills  of  other  countries,  will  undoubtedly  interest  your  com- 
mittee, and  data  of  this  character  is  hereto  appended,  together  with 
the  present  tariff  duties  in  force  and  covering  the  various  materials 
and  suppplies  used  in  the  operation  and  conduct  of  paper  and  pulp 
mills  in  the  United  States. 

Scotch  mill  as  compared  with  Mechanicsvilh'  mJUls, 
[Average  of  various  companies  In  Scotland — ^Fay  per  two  weeks  (12  days).] 


Beater  men 

First  av«wi8t«int 

Second  nasistant . . . 

Machine  men 

First  assistant 

Second  assistant ... 
Grass  boiler  man... 

Assistant 

Cutter  men 

Assistant 

Cutter  boys 

Head  machinist 

Good  journeymen. , 

Apprentlcefl 

Head  firemen 

First  a.«sistant 

Head  finiMier 

Finishing  girls 

Tyers  up 

Outside  labor 

Superralender  man 

ilBlper 

Steam  eiigineers  . . . 


Scotch 

mill. 


f20.00 
12.50 

8.75 
24.00 
12.75 

8.  SO 
17.  M 
10.00 
18.76 

7.60 

4.00 
80.00 
15.00 

6.00 
17.60 
11.25 

ao.oo ' 

8.00 
10.00 

9.00 
17.60 

8.00 
20.00 


Mechan- 

losviUe 
mill. 


•46.08 
22.20 
22.20 
56.16 
90.24 
27.86 
28.80 
21.  QO 
40.20 
19.20 
15.00 
45.00 
36.00 
34.20 
42.00 
2S.M0 
49.20 
15.00 


18.00 
29.04 
21.00 

3a.oo 
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Ratvn  of  iragcs  paid  iter  day  of  ttccU'e  hours  in  the  I'nitcd  Statcji  as  compared 

with  other  eounlries. 


Depaitntent. 


OocupAtioD. 


Wood  room. 


Sawyer . 
Barker  . 
Splitter, 
('nipper  . 


Dfffo^rs I  HeH(f cooic. 

,  Cook  

Cook  helper 

Beaters Beater  man. 

Pftper  machiiu^s. . .   Machine  tender 

Se<'ond  hand , 

I  Third  hand  

Fourth  hand 

RepairH [  Head  millwright.. 

I  Millwright 

Millwright  helper. 


CarpenieiB . 

Mason 

I  Painter 

Electrician . 
I  Laboreix  . . . 

Teamsters . . 


United 

Aus- 

Ger-    J 

8we-  ! 

Nor- 

Eng- 

,  States. 

tria. 

many. 

den. 

way. 

land. 

«3.00 

»).75 

80.87  1 

80.90 

80.95 

2.68 

.75 

.87  1 

.90  , 

.95 

2.68  1 

.75 

.87 

.90 

.96 

2.68 

.75 
1.25 

.87 
1.50 

4.50 ; 

1.40 

1.60 

8.66 

.90 

1.00  1 

1.00 

1.00 

3.00 

.70 

.75 

.70 

.80 

2.85 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.90 

81.20 

4.30 

1,50 

1.80 

1.50  , 

1.60 

2.76 

2.15 

1.00 

1.20  , 

1.10  ' 

1.20 

1.60 

1.65 

1.00 

1.20 

1.10  . 

1.00 

1.25 

1.65 

.80 

.87 

.80  ! 

.80 

1.06 

4.66 

1.10 

1.25  1 

1.20  1 

1.20 

2.00 

8.60 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

l.-OD 

1.10 

2.40 

.75 

.76 

.80 

.90 

2.35 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

1.25 

6.00 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

1.25 

2.00 

.90 

.87 

.90 

.80 

1.10 

4.00 

1.00 
.60 
.60 

1.25 
.75 

.87 

1.10 
.75 
.85 

1.00 
.70 
.80 

1.26 

2.20 

.90 

2.20 

1.00 

Scale  of  wages  paid  at  Dum^m  mills,  Mechank'sville,  N.  V.,  1893-J908. 

(Wngos  shown  for  1893  are  those  paid  in  the  month  of  May,  which  was  prior  to  a  gen- 
oral    r<Hluction   of   10  per  cent.     Said   reduction    rt^mained   in  effect    until  after  May, 


1S98.1 


P.VPER  MILL. 


1893.        1898.        1903. 


1908. 


I  Percentage 
of  increase 
I   between 
lowest  and 
present 
rates. 


Foreman,  night I    84. 00 

lni*I 


Foreman,  finishing  room 8.00 

Finishers I      2. 00 

Foreman,  cutter  room i      1. 75 

Assistant  foreman,  cutter  room , 

Crane  men.  cutter  room I 

Uclpen*.  cutter  room i     1.60  I      1.86 

Broke  men  i 1.25 

Cutlergirls 1.00         .90  I 


88.75 
2.70 
1.80 
1.80  ' 
1.6U  , 


84.00 
3.75 
2.20  , 
2.60  ! 
1.86 


Foreman,  calender  room 

Af^istant  foreman,  calender  room  . 
Hen  (66  calenders  I . 
Men  (52  calenders) , 


I' 


2.00 


3.00 
1.60 


2.60 
1.50 


Men  ( 14  calendeivj ! ]      1.75 

Helpers,  calenders 1. 60 

Kewinder  runners 

Rewinder  helpers I 

Foreman.  1  and  2  machine  room.. 
Foreman,  3  and  4  machine  room.. 
Foreman,  5  and  6  machine  room. . 

Machine  tenders 

Back  tenders  and  oilers 

Wipers  (days  only) 

Beater  engineers 

Beater  heipem 

Beater  wipers 

Foreman,  clay  room 

Helpers,  clay  room 

Broke  mixing  machine 

Engineers  on  steam  engines 

Motormen 

Taking  care  of  pumps 

Belt  repairer  (whole  mill) 

Belt  repairer's  helper  (whole  mill) 

Filter  men 

Watchman 

Laboren 

Mechanics 

Mechanics'  hel|)ers 


3.38 
1.69 


2.96 
L85 


2.00  I 


1.50 


1.60 
1.60 
1.25 
2.60 
1.60 


L36  , 


1.35! 
1.85 
1.12 
2.i5  I 
1.36 


1.40 
1.30 
1.10 
2.40 


'4.66         6.06' 


8.80 
1,92 
1.40 
3.05 
1.75 
1.40 


1.75 


2.66 
1.90 
1.40 
1.60 
1.60 
1.T2 
1.60 
1.40 
2.60 
1.50 


88.24  ' 
4.19 
2.40 
3.66  ' 
2.00  I 
2.00  !. 
1.60  ! 
1.50 
1.26 
4.44  ; 
2.76  ' 
2.80  I 
2.26 
2.20 
1.75  I 
1.75  ' 
1.60  I 
7.16 
7.16  I 
7.16  , 
4.75  , 
2.88  ' 
1.60  , 
4.00  ! 

1.85 ; 

1.60  I 
2.00 
1.85 
1.75  I 

2.75  , 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

1.K5 ; 

1.85 
1.75 
1.60 
3.00  , 

1.76  ! 


120 
65 
83* 

109 
834 


18 
20 
40 
122 


7 
4 

40 

30 

23 

6 


79 


58 
68 
14 
60 
37 
14 


37i 
6 
43 
48 
16 
37 
30 
43 
38i 
SO 
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Scale  of  wages  paid  at  Duncan  mills,  MechaniscsiHUe,  N.  V.,  189S- WOH— VonV6. 

SrLPHITE  MILL. 


189S.    I    1903. 


Foreman,  day 

FtUfman,  night . . . , 

W4t  machine  tendon 

^H;^Aening  machine  tenders  . . 

Bleachers 

Bleacher  helpers , 

Bleach  mixers 

Bleach  mixer  helpers 

Dlge.Hter  coolw 

First  digester  cook  helpers 

8ec(md  digester  cook  helpers. 

Acid  makers 

Acid  maker  helpers 

Screen  men 

iitereen  men  helpers , 

Blow  pitmen 

Foreman  wood  room 

Helpers,  wood  rrwm 

Lead  burner 

I^ad-bumer  helper 

Mechanic;* 

Mechanic  helpers 

Watchman , 

I^aborers 


93.00 


1.75 
1.25  ! 


f3.84 
8.U0 
L35  I 
1.25  I 
L67  I 
1.25  i 


2.50  : 
1.50  I 


2.00 
1.37 
1.25  . 


1.25 
1.60  ' 
1.25  i 
3.50  I 


2. 50- : 

1.50 
1.50  ! 
1.25  i 


1.24 
2.75 
L50 
L85 
2.00 
1.85 
1.35 
1.25 
1.25 
1.70 
1.12 
3.15 
1.25 
2.26 
1.35 
1.36 
1.12 


$4.83 
3.50 
1.63  ' 
1.40 
1.85 
L63 
1.80 
1.40 
2.86 
1.60  I 
1.45  I 
2.10 
L46 
1.69 
L63 
L63 
1.85 
1.40 
3.75 
1.40  I 
2.  GO 
1.40  ; 
1.60  ; 
1.40 


Percentage 

of  increaae 

1906. 

between 

loweflfand 

present 

rates. 

96.25 

76 

3.85 

28 

L86 

S7 

1.65 

32 

2.10 

34 

3D 

1.80 

13 

2.90 

16 

1.&5 

23 

1.70 

26 

2,75 

874 

L76 

ao 

1.76 

40 

L65 

32 

L66 

82 

2.26 

50 

1.66 

47 

4.00 

27 

1.75 

40 

8.00 

33} 

1.76 

30 

1.75 

30 

1.65 

47 

SODA  MILL. 


Foremftn,  day 

A88i.<«tant  foreman,  day 

Foreman,  night 

Machine  tenders 

First  machine  back  tenders 

Second  machine  back  tenders 

Bleachers 

Bleacher  helpers 

Screen  men 

Foreman,  wood  room 

Helpers,  wood  room . 

Foreman,  pit  room 

Helpers,  pit  room 

Digestor  cooks 

First  helr>crs 

Second  helpers , 

Foreman,  liquor  room 

Helpers,  liquor  rrK>m 

Foren^n,  lench  liquor  makers 

First  helpers,  leach  liquor  tjiiikers ... 
Second  helpers,  leach  liquor  makers. 

Foreman,  rolaries 

HelptTs,  rotaries 

Evaporator  men 

Men  unloading  lime  and  soda  ash  . . . 

Men  handling  soda  pulp 

Mechanics 

Mechanics'  helpers 

Watchman 

Laborers 


1 


94.80 
2.00  , 
L87  I 
2.25  ! 
1. 


1.75 

1.25 

1.37 

1.37 

1.25 

1.50 

1.25 

2.50 

L37 

L37 

2.00 

1.37 

1.50 

1..50 

L25  I 

2.00 

1.75 

1.50 

1.75 

L25 


94,83 

95.00 

2.25 

2.35 

2,  CO 

2.25 

2.02 

2,35 

1.45 

L60 

1.25 

1.45 

1.57 

2.16 

1.12 

1.63 

L24 

1.63 

1.12 

1.85 

M2 

1.45 

1.35 

2.04 

1.12 

1.40 

2.25 

2. 62 

1.24 

1.69 

1.24 

1.45 

L80 

2.10 

1.24 

L63 

1.35 

1.87 

1.36 

1.63 

L12 

L40 

1.80 

2.10 

1.57 

1.85 

1.35 

1.60 

1.57 

2,16 

1.12 

1.40 

2.50  '  2.25  I 

1.50  1.35 

1.50  1.36  , 

1. 25  1. 12  I 


2.60 
L40 
1.60 
1.40 


96.40  , 
4.06 
2.40 
2.75  . 
L65 
1.60 
2.10 

"*i.'65*; 

2,25  . 

1,65  ■ 

2.00  I 

1.65  I 

2.75  , 

L7*) 

1.65 

2.33 

1.65 

2,10 

l.K> 

1.70 

2.30 

2.06 

L66 

2.26 

1.65 

1.66 

3.00 

1.76 

L76 

1.60 


48 

103 
28 
36 
14 
28 
S4 
45 
33 

100 
47 
48 
47 
22 
87 
38 
29 
SS 
56 
87 
68 
2S 
80 
22 
43 
47 


834 

90 
80 


BOILER  HOUSE. 


Foreman 

Water  tender 

Fireman , 

Coal  and  ash  handlers. 


92.40 


1.50 
1.25 


12.60  1 

93.25 

93.50 

46 

1,75  1 

2,16 

2.40 

87 

1.35 

2.00 

2.40 

80 

1.12  , 

1.65 

L75 

66 

TABIFF  HBABINQS. 


%%n 


Seale  of  wages  paid  at  Duncan  mills,  MechaniscsvUle,  N.  V.,  t8iiS-.1908 — Ck)iit'd. 

MACHINE  SHOP. 


9orei*i«n  of  mechanics, , . .  . .  . 

1893. 

15.00 
3.00 
2.60 

1896. 

85.00 
2.50 
2.26 

1908. 

18.  OO 
2.76 
2.60 
2.36 
2.26 
2.10 
1.50 
2.50 
2.86 
2,86 
1.46 
286 
1.50 
8.76 
3.50 
1.66 
1.70 
1.60 

1906. 

$7.84 
8.76 
3.00 
2;  60 
2;  85 
2.26 
1  70 
3.75 
3.00 
2.60 
2.tX) 
8.50 

■■4.'66* 
4.26 
1.76 
2.88 
1.76 
2.00 
1.70 
8.42 
3.06 
2.50 
2.00 
1.60 

Percentage 
of  increase 

between 
lowest  and 

present 
rates. 

8Jiop  for ftfniMi 

50 

Mechanics  and  millwrights 

88f 

Do r 

Do 1 ' 

4 

Do 

7 

Mechanics' helpers 

1.50 

1.35 

25 

Foreman  of  pipers 

50 

Pipers 

2.25 
2.25 
1.50 
2.76 
1.25 
3.00 

2.02 
2.02 
1.35 
2.47 
1.25 
2.25 

48 

Do 

24 

Do 

48 

Blacksmiths 

42 

BlATkntnithii'  h^lp^ra,  _ 

20 

Maaons 

100 

Do 

21 

]famn!«t'  helpers 

1.50 
1.25 

1.35 
1.50 
1.86 

30 

Storeroom .  T. 

86 

Storeroom  helper 

80 

Fiinters 

Fiin  ters*  h  el  pers 

Fbreman  electrician 

6.00 
2.29 
2.00 
2.00 
1.40 

40 

Electrician : 

1.80 
1.80 

71 

Do 

39 

Do 

Labor. 

i.26 

1.12 

43 

YARD. 


Fbreman I  $2.26 

AsriMtant  foreman ,  1.37 

Do 1.37 

Teamsters '  1.25 

Bam  Iran 1.25 

Wood  handlers |  1.26 

Yard  helpers j  1.26 

Men  on  clay  platform i  1.25 


82.26 

82.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.36 

1.65 

1.25 

1.50 

1.25 

1.50 

1.12 

1.40 

1.25 

1.45 

1.12 

1.46 

S3. 92, 

74 

2.10 

58 

1.76 

30 

1.75  ! 

40 

1.60  1 

28 

1.60  1 

43 

1.65 

32 

1.75 : 

56 

Comparative  wages  of  Tyrone  {Pa.)  mUL 


Night  foreman  paper  mill 

VInlffhers: 

Boss  and  shipper _ 

Assistant  shipper,  etc 

Onecker,  etc > -.. 

Trimmers 

Do- 

Do 

Fbiishers 

Ooanters,  girl*. _ 

Do 

Do 

Oases  and  frames: 

Vtame  maker 

Do 

Onttcrss 

Gutter  girl,  machine,  flrst  year. 

Gutter  girl,    machine,  second 

y»r. 


1888. 


$3.60 
•100.00 


1.75 


1.50 

.7'i 

1.00 

1.10 

(») 
.65 
.76 


$3.50 
3.00 


1.75 


].00 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 


1906. 


1908. 


.66  i 

.75  I 


di^lyboSisi'T^**^^*"/ 
Wages.  r^2?5°£r  "i  wage  and 

19OT.       '     *>«°"«- 


"I 


$3.75 
3.26 


1.90 


1.75 
1.00 


(») 
.76 
.85 


$4.00 
S.25 

$0.49 

$4.40 

3.00 

( 

2.00 

t 

2.1'i 

1 

2.05 

l.PO 
2.00 





1.10 
1.20 

1.65 
1.90 

.Z.V.l.l.11 

.86 

'1 

1 

.86 

1 

•Ffir  month. 


*  Daring  1888,  1888,  and  1898  framef*  were  miide  by  contract. 
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llf  4  TAfttFF  HEABIKdB. 

Vom^atioe  waiter  of  Tyrone  (P«.)  ifiar--Coiitiiiiied. 


I 


Oatten^OoQtiinndl . 

Cutter  gW.  rolL.. 

Do , 

Gutter  boie 

Gutter  bom  assistant.. 
Gutter  boas  helfier- 

Super  calendara: 

Runner 

Helper 

Machine  room: 

Machine  tender 

Do 

Back  tentfer 

Back  tender  helper. 

Winder  boys 

Beattf  room: 

Boss  beater  man 


Helper-. 


Glay  mixer , 

Size,  etc 

Engineers  and  flremen: 

Chlel  engrlneer 

Engineers 


Firemen -._ 


Ash  wheelers,  etc 

Mechanloal  department: 

Boss , 

MechanlcsL - 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do . 1. 

Do 


180B. 


.76 

.90 

2.26 


1.26 

1.76 
1.26 
1.60 

3.00 
2.75 
1.S6 
1.25 


1896. 


.75 

.90 

2.00 


1.75 
2.00 
2.25 
2.76 

l.SO 


1.25 

1.60 
1.25 
1.60 

3.0O 
2.76 
1.36 
1.25 


a$100.00 
1.75 

r  1.60 
1.70 

[        1.75 


2.75 


1.85 

1.60 
1.60 

•flOO.OO 
1.75 


Oilers 

Outside  labor: 
Boss 


Common 

Paper  loader.. 


1.85 

8.25  > 

l.SO 

1.75 

1.85 

2.0O 

2.25 

2.60 


1.76 

1.2S 
1.50 
IIO.OO 
1.60 
1.75 


Klght  watchman 

Teamsters 

Do 

Do 

Bleach  and  wet  machines: 

Bleach  mixers 

Wet  machlnsB  and  soreens 

Bleachers,  etc 

Bleachers'  helpers 

Digesters,  dumping  and  alkali: 

Digesters... 

Digesters'  helpers - 

Pan  room _ 

Pan-room  helpers 

Alkali 

Alkali  helper 

KvaporatoT8,rotaries.and  leachers: 
Assistant  to  pulp  superintendent.! 

Evaporators 

Rotary * 

Rotary  helper 

Leacher 

Leacher  helper - — 

Ohipper: 

Chipper — — ^- - 

Helper 


1.75 
1.35 

1.35 

1.36 
1.36  I 
1.60 
1.75  I 


2.00 
2.25 
2.60 

1.75 


1.75 
1.25 
1.85 
1.85 
1.50 
1.60 
1.35 
l.SO 
1.75 


1.36  I 
1.76  ' 
1.00  j 

1.70  , 
1.50  I 
1.60  I 
1.35 
1.70  I 


1.35 
1.75 
1.60 

1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
1.35 
1.70 
1.60 


1.60  I 
1.75 


1.60 
1.75 


1.70  I 
1.60  L 


1.70 


1.60  ' 
1.35  1 


1.50 
1.35 


190S. 


1.00 

'2.1b 


1.45 

1.66 
1.40 

8.25 
8.00 
1.60 

1.86 
.85 


8.00 


l.SO 

1.60 
1.60 

■1125.00 
2.0O 

2.00 
2.10 

\    i.« 

•125.00 
1.60 
1.90 
2.00 

2.2r* 

2.60 

2.75 

r        1.60 

I       1.90 

2.00 

\       1.45 

1.45 
1.60 
1.75 
1.50 
1.60 
1.90 

1.60 
1.45 
2.20 
1.75 

1.85 
1.60 
1.75 
1.45 
1.85 
1.60 

1.75 
1.75 
1.85 
1.60 
1.85 


1.60 
1.60 


Wages. 


1.10 

8.00 
1.90 
1.66 

1.80 
1.66 

8.S0 
3.26 
1.00 
l.aO 
1.10 


8.25 

f        1.65 

[        1.90 

1.65 

1.90 

«  $135. 00 
2.20 

2.20 
2.45 

1.65 

•185.00 
1.75 


2.20 
2.40 
2.70 
2.95 
1.90 
2.05 

2.60 

1.65 

1.60 

1.90 
1.75 
1.90 
2.05 

1.90 
1.75 
2.85 
1.90 

2.15 
1.75 
1.90 
1.66 
2.00 
1.75 

2.25 
2.00 
2.15 
1.76 
2.00 


1.75 
1.65 


Averagv 

daily  bonus 

for  year 

1907. 


.82 


Total  dally 

wage  and 


.82 
.16 


•fS.OO 


•8.00 


8.J^ 


S.B 


t.tt 


s.oe 


•fI4S.0D 


.12 


1^ 


2.87 


1. 


•  Per  month. 


TARIFF  HEABINQS. 
OomparUon  of  u>agea  paid  at  pvlp  mill  at  Luke,  Ud. 


liti 


Oonunon  laborer 

Toar  workera 

If achf ne  room  foreman  (J.  Ryan) 

Oookera... 

Bo«  pipe  fitter 

Chief  min  Wright 

AjMfatantfl  to  mOlwrlghts 

Obief  eoiTloeer 

Sngtiieera. 


f.isn. 

January. 
180A. 

May,  18B0. 

May,  1904. 

May,  1907 

$1.25 

»1.15 

$1.90 

$1.85 

9iM 

1.833 

1.20 

1.80 

1.40 

1.9 

8.00 

2.70 

8.00 

4.00 

5.7 

2.50 

2.25 

2.25 

2.85 

8.4 

2.25 

2.25 

2.26 

8.10 

4.8 

2.50 

2.25 

2.875 

8.10 

*•! 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

$8.2»>2.50 

$2.26-2.8 

8.60 

8.65 

8.40 

8.9B 

6.g 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

2,00 

s-i 

1.50 

$1.40-1.50   $1.40-1.00 

1.504.70 

2.00-2.11 

Employeea  working  regnlarlv  for  more  than  one  year  now  receive  6  per  cent  bonus,  ex- 
cept foremen.  This  additional  5  per  cent  has  not  been  figured  in  the  above  statement.-^ 
W^Ht  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

CompariHon  of  daily  wages  paid  at  paper  mills  at  Luke,  Md, 


May,  1888. 


Bom  flnisber 

Ffnlshlng-room  girls 

Oalendar-room  boss  (T.  Gormley). 

Cutter  girls 

Machine  tenders 

Beater  men 

Back  tenders... 

Outside  labor 

Boas  millwright 

Boas  machinist 

Helpers  on  calenders. 


$2.60 
,76 
2.C0 
.75 
3.00 
2.50 
l.oO 
1.25 
2.50 
2.50 

•1.16 


May.  1B90. 


$2,096 
.76 
2.76 
.606 
2.76 
2.50 
1,60 
1.25 
2.50 
2.50 
1.26 


May,  1904. 


$8.66 
.80 
8.46 
.70 
4.16 
8.10 
1.09 
1.86 

'2.90 
2.90 
1.40 


May,  1907. 


$8.65 
.96 
8.46 
.80 
4.76 
8.54 
2.8$ 
1.4$ 
8.10 
3.1$ 
1.6$ 


•  Mostly. 


Machine  tenders,  beater  men,  and  back  tenders  are  now  paid  double  tbne  for  working  on  Sat- 
urday nights,  and  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  this  (as  well  as  for  bonuses)  in  the  figurei 
for  May,  1907.  Wages  at  present  thne  are  same  as  May,  1907.— West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Obmpany. 

Have  not  considered  the  5  per  cent  bonus  paid  employees  who  remain  one  year  or  longer  in 
the  May.  1907,  column. 


Comparison  of  wages  paid  at  pulp  mill  at  Davis,  W.  Va, 


Oblef  engineer — per  month.. 

Assistant  superintendent  (H.  Male) do 

Machine-room  foreman  (Martin).. per  day.. 

Machlne  tenders — do 

OtUp-hoose  foreman  ( Shoemaker) do 

Oooker  fdlgester  house) do 

Add  maker - do 

Firemen .• do 

Coal  wheelers -do 

Common  labor - do 

Wood  peelers per  cord.. 


July,  1896. 


$75.00 
•2.00 

1.60 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.333 
1.15 
.86 


July,  1908. 


•  Per  day. 
West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 


»Gas. 


$80.00 
80.00 
2.26 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2,25 
1.75 
$1.4(V-1.50 
1.35-1.40 
1.00 


September, 
1907. 


$185.60 

175.60 

4.96 

2.07 

8.a 

3.9$ 

2.34 

*2.00 

None. 

$1.8fr-1.50 

1.10 


11T6 


TARIFF  HEABINGS. 
Covhparative  labor  figureft — Paper  mill  {per  day). 


Finishers 

Oounters  (girts) 

Gutters  (men) 

Gutters  (fflrls) 

Gases  and  frames 

Boss  machine  tender 

Machine  tender 

Back  tenders 

Third  hands  and  reels . 

Beatermen 

Helpers  on  beaters 

Outside  labor 

Ifechanies 

Supers  (runners) 

Supers  (helpers) 

Gomroon  labor 

All  kinds.... 

Office,  Including  chemist 


June,  1900. 

Aprfl4«». 

April.lBQS. 

$1.76 

$1.78 

n.i7 

.82 

.78 

.» 

1.51 

1.98 

2.ffl 

.50 

.67 

.84 

1.36 

1.35 

l.« 

i.26 

9.11 

$6.8»-7.» 

3.0O 

3.7S 

4.S1-4.SI 

1.50 

1.79 

2.24-2.41 

l.U 

1.28 

I.IS 

2.62 

S.73 

4.34-^.44 

1.34 

1.40 

1.74 

1.2S 

1.36 

1.5J 

2.90 

2.67 

i.m 

•1.75 

1.76 

2.28 

•1.25 

1.25 

1.38 

1.25 

1.25 

1.40 

1.33 

1.S5 

!.«• 

2.61 

4.31 

3.« 

«  July. 
Weet  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Gompany,  Govlngton,  Va. 

Comparative  labor  figures — Sulphite  mill  {per  day). 


June,  1900.  April 

2.75  1 

2.75 
1.60 

,  1908. 

Aprfl,  19QB. 

Foreman  (drainer  room  to  machine  room)             , . 

$5.00 

"i'.si' 

1.50 
1.40 
1.42 
1.35 
1.50 
l.fiO 
1.24 
3.01 
2.04 
1.87 
1.29 
1.98 
2.60 
1.47 
1.69 
1.38 
1.25 
1.50 

f8.as 

Foreman  (night,  drainer  room  to  machine  room) 

Machine  tender- _ _.. 

Back  tender 

3.^8 
1.88 

Wet  machines ., _. 

1.75 

Loaders 

Reel  men. 

Bleachera. 

Bleach  mixers. 

Screens,  blow  pits,  and  drainers 

1.37 
1.83 
1.67 
1.40 
1.80 
2.88 
2.00 
2.00 
1.32 
2.01 
2.69 

1.27 : 

1.58 
1.83 
1.25 
1.48  • 

1 

1.6P 

i.ai 

1.60 
1.54 

Foreman  (digesters  and  add  room) 

4.g»^.8S 

Gookers .               ._    

S.24 

Acid  men 

2.80 

Hypers  (acid  room  and  digesters) 

1.4a 

Mechanics 

2.12 

Foreman  (chip  house  and  yard) 

4.0B-4.46 

Chip  house _ , ._ 

Engineers  and  firemen .      

1.39 
1.9 

Outside  labor _ 

Gommon  labor.    _  _    -         .    _ 

1-4S 

1.40 

All  kinds.- 

i.e 

See  paper  mill  figures  for  office.     West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  CoTlngton,  Va. 

Mechanics  in  sulphite  mill,  April,  1908. — ^Two,  at  $3.20 ;  one,  at  $2.75 ;  two,  at 
$2.50;  one,  at  $2.45;  one.  at  $2.40;  one,  at  $2.38;  four,  at  $2.25;  two,  at  $2.20: 
two,  at  $2.15;  one,  at  $2.10;  three,  at  $2;  two,  at  $1.75;  two,  at  $1.00;  one,  «t 
$1.50;  fourteen,  at  $1.40;  one,  at  $1.35;  two,  at  $1.25. 

Scale  of  wages  at  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company's  Johnsonburg  mill 

from  1898  to  1908. 


Names. 


Oilers 

Repair  crew: 

Blacksmith 

Helper 

Head  carpenter . . 
Carpenters 

Helpers 

Masons 

Helpers 


1898. 

1899. 

1900.    1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

Per 
cenL 

$1.25 

81.25{ 

81.40  '81.50 
1.35     1.40 

81.50  {81.50 
1.40  '  1.40 

81.60 
1.40 

81.60 
1.40 

81.60  81.50  ,81.60  :  38 
1.40     1.40  1  1.80  140 

2.60 

1.20 
2.25 
1.75 
1.50 

2.50 

l.fiO 
2.00 
1.76 
1.50 

2.25     2.25 

1.50  !  1.75 
2.25     2.60 
2.00     2.25 
1.60     1.40 

2.25 

1.40 
2.60 
2.25 
1.40 

2.50 

1.40 
2.50 
2.60 
1.40 

2.60 

1.60 
2.75 
2.60 
1.60 

/2.75 
\2.60 
L60 
3.00 
2.80 
1.60 

2.75 
2.50 
1.60 
8.00 
2.60 
1.60 

2.78 
2.50 
1.60 
3.00 
2.50 
1.80 

2.75  Ik„ 

2.75  i^^ 

1.76  48 
3.50    S6 
2.S0     13 
1.60      7 

2.76 

2.76 

{it  5:§?  !}»•»;-•«> 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00  ,  4.00 

4.00|4. 

1.20 

1.20 

1.36     1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

feS 

}« 

TABIFF  HEABINGS. 


H77 


Scaie  of  waffes  at  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company's  Johnsonhurff  miU 
from  1898  to  190&— Continued. 


Names. 


Repair  crew— Continued. 

Machinists f8.60 


Do 

Do 

Helpers 

Millwright 

Boiler  maker 

Belpeni 

Pipe  Otters,  headman 

Do 


Pipe  fitters, helpers... I  1.20 

Painters 1  1.75 

Do 1.20 

p.  60 
RoUries. 

Rewinden 'l.25 

Sice  maker |  1.50 

Sample  folder 

Shippers ^1  gp 

ETaporator  men '  1. 75 


Acid: 

Headman 
Helper... 

Bleachers: 

Headmen 

Helpers 

Engineers 

Chipper  men: 

Headman 

Helpers 

Digesters: 

Headman j 

Helper 

Machine: 

Machine  tender [ 

Cutler ; 

Wheelers 
Do 


Filters: 

Filter  umii 
Helper 

Do 

Finishers: 

Head  man 

Trimmer.. 

Finishers 

Do 

Frame  handler 

Counter  girls 

Do 

I>e*ohcrs: 

Lea<;her  men 

Helpers .- 

Machine  men:  I 

Pulp  ma<*hine  tenders.! 

Pulp  tiack  tenders 

Puip  finisher... 

Pulp  reel  boy .. 

Paper  machine  tendern, 
Paper  back  tenders 

Paper  third  hand 

Bmke  hu»tler 
Do 


1908. 

Per 
cent. 

83.50 
3.00 

}«, 

2.76 

22 

2.50 

25 

1.76 

46 

2.75 

10 

2.75 

10 

1.75 

16 

3.00 

60 

2.50 

66 

2.00 
1.75 

K 

2.60 

48 

1.75 

46 

2.35 

66 

1.85 

64 

1.60 

18 

1.50 

W78 


XAHIFF    HBAB1NG6. 


9oale  of  wageu  at  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company's  Johnsonburg 
from  1898  to  J908--Coniinued. 


Names. 

itm. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 
91.00 

1904. 
11.46 

1905^ 

fl.46 
1.26 

8.28 

1.65 

1.60 

.90 

1.16 

2.45 
2.20 

2.46 
2.20 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

Per 
cent 

Machine  men— <:k)iit'd. 
Keel  boys 

9L.» 

«.» 

n.35 

Do 

Cntten: 

Cutter  man 

92.60 
1.86 


92.60 
1.40 

12.66 

1.60 

1.40 

.80 

1.00 

2.25 
2.10 
1.80 

1.90 

1.80 

8.00 

1.65 

1.40 

.90 

1.00 

2.46 
|2,26 

2.26 
2.00 

S.25 

1.66 

1.60 

.90 

1.00 

2.46 
2,20 

2.46 
2.20 

8.26 
2.60 
2.00 
1.66 
1.60 
1.00 
1.16 

2.46 
2.20 

2.45 

2.20 
1.76 

1.60 

1.85 
1.60 
1.75 
1.40 

2.00 
1.40 

2.50 
2.00 
1.66 
1.40 
1.90 
1.40 
1.10 

8.26 
8.00 
2.00 
1.66 
1.60 

8.00 
2.90 
1.75 
1.65 
1.60 

» 

Helpets 

h 

Do 

1 

Girls.... 

Do 

•0.75 

2.00 
1.76 

10.76 

2.00 
1.60 

1.65 
1.40 

.80 

2.16 

1.85 

ri.90 
V2.00 
1.65 

.90 

2.26 
f2.10 
1.80 

{l.90 

1.80 

1.16 

2.46 
2.20 

z« 

2.20 
1.75 

1.50 

L86 
Lfl6 

1.76 

i.« 

2.00 
1.80 

1.40 

2.50 
2.00 
1.66 
1.40 
1.90 
1.40 
1.10 

1.15 

2.90 
2.« 

2.60 
2.36 

m 

Bteam  batteries: 

Water  tenders 

« 

Do 

87 

Do 

56 

Firemen 

6i 

Do 

Ash  men 

1.20 

1.76 
1.36 
1.80 
1.20 

1.35 

1.76 
1.35 
1.60 
1.85 

2.00 
1.80 

1.85 

1.80 
1.70 
1.45 

1.45 

1.86 
1.60 
1.60 
1.40 

2.25 
1.80 

1.40 

2.00 
1.90 
1.55 

1.46 

1.86 
1.50 
1.60 
1.40 

2.00 
1.80 

1.40 

2.00 
1.90 
1.65 

1.46 

1.86 
1.60 
1.75 
1.40 

2.00 
1.80 

1.40 

2.00 
2.00 
1.66 

1.60 

1.85 
1.50 
1.75 
1.40 

2.25 
1.80 

1.40 

2.20 
2.00 
1.65 
1.40 
1.93 
1.40 
1.10 

1.60 

1.86 
1.50 
1.76 
1.40 

2.50 
(2.00 
tl.80 

1.40 

2.20 
2.00 
1.65 
1.40 
1.90 
1.40 
1.10 

{2!  00 

1.86 
1.65 
1.75 
1.80 

2.S5 

2.00 

fl.90 
\1.50 

2.60 
2.85 
1.76 
1.60 
2.15 

h 

22 

84 

17 

Yard: 

Teamster 

Helpers 

Truck  loaders 

Laborers 

Mender  men: 

1.75 
1.35 
1.80 
1.20 

Calender  men  . . 

11 

r 

29.  OS 

8S 

Alkali  room: 

Headmen 

1.80 
1.60 
1.35 

1.80 
1.60 
1.35 

Helpers 

Do*.*.!!!!!!'.' 

47 

Bleachers 

Do 

1.60     1.60 
1.50     l.M 

1.60 
1.50 
1.16 

1.70 
1.60 
1.40 

i.io 

1.40 
1.10 

i.96 
1.40 
1.10 

84 

Do 

I>o 

1.00 

1.20 
l.UO 

2.60 

1.10 

10 

Beater  men: 

Headmen 

2.60 

3.00 
r2.60 
\4.25 

1.35 

8.00 
2.50 
2.25 
1.60 
1.46 
1.40 

3.00 
2.60 
2.25 
1.50 
1.46 
1.40 

8.00 
2.50 
2.25 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 
1.45 
1.70 
1.45 
1.76 

8.00 
8.00 
2.26 
1.65 
1.60 
1.66 
1.45 
1.70 
1.45 
1.75 
1.40 

1.90 
1.90 
2.75 
^.20 
1.50 

8.00 
8.00 
2.75 
1.65 
1.60 
1.60 
1.45 
1.70 
1.45 
1.75 
1.40 

1.90 
2.15 
2.75 
2.20 
1.50 
2.00 

8.00 
8.00 
2.76 
1.65 
1.60 
1.60 
1.46 
1.70 
1.46 
1.76 
1,40 

1.90 
2.15 
2.75 
2.20 
1.50 
2.15 

2.50 
1.80 
1.70 

8.50 
8.00 
2.76 
1.65 
1.60 
1.60 

8.50 
3.00 
2.75 
1.70 
1.70 
1  flO 

40 

Color  men 

1.76     2.25 

1.35     1.35 
1.25     1.25 
1.20     1.20 

36 

Helpers 

Do 

S3 

Do 

1.60  '  1.60 
1.75     1.85 
1.46     1.60 

1.75  1.76 
1.40  1  L40 

1.90     1.90 

2.15  ! 

2.76  .  2.76 
2.20     2.20 
1..W  I  1.50 

2.16  2,i» 

2.60  1  2.90 
1.80     1.90 
1.70     1.80 
1.60     1.70 
1.40  .  1.60 

1 
2.26  .  2.50 

Brown  stock 

Do 

Wet  mach  ines 

Do 

1.40 
1.25 
1.66 
1.00 

l.fiO 
1.40 

1.65 
1.40 
1.65 
1.00 

1.60 
1.40 

1.50 
1.40 
1.75 
1.20 

1.50 
1.60 
2.25 
2.00 


1.60 
1.45 
1.75 

1.60 
1.45 
1.76 

32 

» 
6 
40 

Xn^rlueers: 

Corli«8No8.1and2... 
Ideal 

1.60 
1.70 
2.25 
2.00 
1.40 

1.60 
1.70 
2.25 
2.00 
1.40 

1.76 
1.76 
2.50 
2.00 
1.40 

2S 
68 

CorllnflNo.  3 

22 

Do 

10 

Do 

Heaters 

i 

Electric,  manufactur- 
ing  

! 

Chlppermen 

1.75 

1.75 
1.26 

1.75 
1.40 

1.90 
1.50 

1.90 
1.50 

1.90 
1.50 

1.90 
1.50 

1.90 
1.50 

8 

Helpers 

44 

Do  . 

Cleanen 

1.-20 

1.75 
1.25 
1.2.5 

1.20 
.75 

1.20 

1.75 
1.20 
1.25 
1.20 

1.35 

1.75 
1.40 
1.00 

1.  ir> 

i.46 

1.95 
1.50 
1.45 
1.10 

1.40 

1.95 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 

i.46  1  i.40 

i.4j6 
2.10 

1.50 
1.46 
1.40 

1.40 

2,25 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 



25 

Digesters: 

Heud  men 

2.00 
1.60 
1.45 
1.40 

2.10 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 

4S 

Helpers 

Drainers 

1.60 
1.45 
1.40 

1.76 
1.50 
1.50 

30 

Do .• 

25 

Do 

Do 

i.66 

1  .S5 

1 

• 

Felt  washer 

i.56 !  i.56 

2.25  1  2.25 
1.50  i  1.75 

1 

1.60 
2.25 
1.75 

1.60 
2.50 
2.26 

1.75 
3.00 
2.25 

1.75 
3.00 
2.25 

1.75 
3.00 

1.76 
8  00 

80 

Electrician 

1.75 

1.75 
1.50 

2.00 
l.fiO 

1\ 

Helper 

2.25     2.26  j  tt 

fiJ, 

Hate^  of  tariff  on  paper. 

Ground  wood,  i^  cent  per  pound. 
Caiemlcal  fiber,  i  cent  per  pound. 
JKeaelied  chemical  fiber,  i  cent  per  pound. 
Printing  paper,  value  2  cents  per  pound. 
Wrapping  paper,  various  grades. 
Parchment. 

Rates  on  supplies  for  paper  miUs'  use. 

day  92.50  per  ton 

Felts 44  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent  or  lOOperc^it 

Colors , 

Wire  cloth 35  per  cent 

Cotton  dryer  felts 45  per  cent 

Hemp  twines 13  cents  per  pound  or  100  per  cent 

Alum  and  alum  cake i  cent  per  pound  or    50  per  cent 

Lumber 

Machinery , . 45  per  cent 

Steel  forgings 35  per  cent 

Steel   sheets 85  per  cent 

Soda   ash _. 25  per  cent 

lieather  belting 1 1 35  per  cent 

Rubber  belting a-t.  _^.,-    30  per  cent 

Salt 8  to  12  cents  per  hundred 

Bleach 20  per  cent 

Wages. 


Hen. 


American. 


About  $1  per  day  (Indoor  work) 

From  $1.50  to  $5  per  day,  variation  based  on  skiU  . 


Bnropean. 


10. 37*  to  10. 60 
.(iOto  1.60 


Investment. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  manufac- 
tute  of  book  papers,  and  grades  of  paper  included  in  that  category,  is, 
in  round  figures,  about  $105,000,000.  In  this  investment  are  included 
tke  working  capital  and  the  value  of  timber  lands  and  soda  fiber 
and  sulphite  mills,  which  are  maintained,  operated,  and  conducted  in 
eonnection  with  such  book-paper  plants. 

All  book-paper  mills,  however,  are  not  equipped  with  their  own 
chemical  fiber  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  and  soda  pulp. 

Labor. 

The  aggregate  number  of  wage-earners  employed  in  the  mills 
manufacturing  book  paper  and  similar  grades  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  soda-fiber  and  sulphite  plants  operated  and  conducted 
in  connection  therewith,  is  estimated  to  represent  an  army  of,  approxi- 
mately, 30,000. 

Concltmon. 

It  is  contended  that — so  far  as  the  paper-making  industry  is  con- 
eemed — ^a  protective  tariff  which  insures  for  the  American  working- 
men  employed  therein  the  highest  scale  of  wages  of  any  similar  class 
oi  labor  in  any  other  country,  and  at  the  same  time  provides  him  with 
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abundant  opportunity  for  employment,  is  of  itself  one  of  the  most 
potential  arguments  that  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  its  retention. 

Experiment  might  not  only  prove  fallacious,  but  disturbing  to  the 
paper-making  industry  as  a  whole,  and  perhaps  inflict  unnecessary 
and  unjust  hardship  upon  our  American  wage-earners. 

The  tariff  duty  on  paper  and  pulp  should  be  maintained  and  con- 
tinued at  its  present  standard.  It  is  not  alone  required  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  paper  manufacturer,  but  likewise  in  the  interests  of  the 
large  army  of  American  laborers  dependent  upon  that  industry  for 
its  employment. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  A.  W.  ESLEECK,  EEPEESENTINO  THE 
ESLEECK  MANUFACTXTEING  COHFAinr. 

Mr.  EsLEECK.  I  will  not  burden  you  with  any  further  statistics,  ]tfr. 
Chairman,  but  simply  present  a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  certain  papers  (hat  now  come  in  under  the  schedule  of  print- 
ing papers. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  paragraph? 

Mr.  EsLEECK,  Among  them  are  what  are  termed  "onion  skin  or 
typewriter  papers,  japan  paper,  drawing  paper,  blueprint  paper." 
All  of  these  have  been  entered  as  printing  paper  at  a  low  classification. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  paragraph  of  the  bill  are  they  in  ? 

Mr.  Esi^ECK.  Paragraphs  401,  396,  and  397.  We  established  our 
factory  abput  eight  years  ago  with  reference  to  making  light-weight 
papers,  ^t  that  time  there  were  few,  if  any,  imported  into  tliis  coun- 
try. Since  that  time  the  foreign  light-weight  papers  are  imported  in 
large  quantities,  and  sold  by  almost  every  jobbing  house  in  the  United 
States.  These  papers  are  imported  as  onion  skins,  advertised  as  onion 
skin  and  typewriting  papers,  used  as  such,  and  come  in  direct  com- 
petition with  the  American  product.  The  price  at  which  they  are 
imported  is  very  low,  the  price  at  the  port  of  entry  being  about  5  or  6 
cents  a  pound,  and  they  are  sold  in  this  country  at  8  cents.  Now,  the 
cheapest  paper  we  can  make  of  that  character  is  from  13  cents  to  35 
cents,  and  yet  the  price  of  these  foreign  papers  is  so  low  that  the  trade 
use  them  simply  because  the  price  is  low,  and  use  them  in  place  of  the 
domestic  article.  They  say  the  papers  are  not  as  good,  and  they  are 
not,  but  they  say  they  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  use  them, 
which  is  manifold  purposes.  The  same  is  true  of  blueprint  papers. 
They  come  in  also  as  printing  papers,  and  without  taking  up  any  extra 
time  I  would  like  to  read  just  one  or  two  notations  I  made  here,  and 
leave  the  brief  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee. 

Paper  designated  in  the  trade  as  onion  skin,  glazed  or  unglazed. 
white  or  colored,  manifold  or  typewriter,  weighing  not  more  than 
8  pounds  to  the  ream  of  folio  17  by  22  inches,  6  cents  per  pound  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  wei.sj:hing  over  8  pounds  and  not  over  10 
pounds  to  the  ream  of  17  by  22  inches,  5  cents  per  pound  and  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  This  would  give  this  class  of  paper  the  same  protec- 
tion as  is  given  to  copying  paper.  But  these  papers  are  used  for  the 
same  purT)oses  as  copying  paper;  they  are  used  for  manifolding  pur- 
poses. With  this  classification  and  rate  of  duty  the  German  article 
could  then  be  sold  in  this  market  for  several  cents  per  pound  less  than 
the  cheapest  of  the  domestic  papers. 
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There  are  other  grades  of  writing  papers  manufactured  in  this 
country  that  are  seriously  affected  by  tne  present  classification,  not- 
ably blueprint  papers,  hand-made  papers — ^whether  genuine  or  imi- 
tation, cover  papers,  Japan  papers — genuine  and  imitation,  these 
papers  have  been  entered  as  printing  paper  at  a  duty  of  eight-tenths 
of  a  cent  per  pound.  We  are  not  asking  any  increase  in  these  papers,' 
but  we  do  ask  that  these  papers  be  properly  classified,  and  we  do 
believe  that  all  these  papers  I  have  referred  to — onionskins,  mani< 
fold,  Japan  paper,  and  blueprint  paper — ^should  come  under  para- 
graph 401,  which  refers  to  writing  paper.  • 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  volume  of  those  papers  consumed  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  EsLEECK.  You  mean  the  light-weight  papers? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  papers  you  are  referring  to, 

Mr.  EsLEECK.  Of  the  light-weight  papers  which  I  am  personally 
most  interested  in  I  should  say,  without  having  exact  data,  that  there 
was  probably  a  thousand  tons  imported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  how  much  is  consumed  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  EsLEEGK.  That  is  a  hard  question.    It  is  a  growing  trade. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  no  comparison  of  the  importations 
with  the  consumption  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Esleeck.  I  should  say  that  the  importation  was  probably  one- 
third  of  the  consumption  on  the  manifold  papers;  the  union  skins 
and  the  typewriter  manifold  papei^s,  1  should  say  that  the  importa- 
tion was  probably  one-third. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Two-thirds  produced  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Esleeck.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  sny  about  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  under  one-eighth  of  a  cent  duty,  now  ? 

Mr.  Esleeck.  Eighth -tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  put  on  the  duty  that  you  ask,  what  effect 
would  that  have  on  the  importations? 

Mr.  Esi^ECK.  The  imported  article  could  be  sold  for  about  3  cents 
a  pound  less  than  the  cheapest  paper  we  make  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  the  importation  would  be  as  large  as  it 
is  at  present  ? 

Mr.  EsMJECK.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  affect  it  very  much,  but 
it  would  bring  the  two  papers,  domestic  and  foreign,  nearer  together, 
so  that  there  would  not  be  that  inducement  for  the  people  to  buy  the 
cheaper  article.    Now  it  is  so  cheap  that  they  use  tne  imported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  not  the  effect  of  that  duty  be  to  cut  off 
importations  entirely  ?      ' 

Mr.  Esleeck.  No,  sir;  they  could  import  it  and  sell  it  3  cents  2i 
pound  cheaper  than  our  cheapest  paper.  Domestic  prices  run  from 
133  up  to  25  cents,  and  even  higher  than  that. 

(Following  is  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Esleeck:)  i 

lion.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chaitvnan  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C-: 
We  appreciate  the  courtes\'  extended  to  us  by  your  honorable 
committee  in  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  present  some  facts  that 
have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  that  branch  of  the  paper  indus-. 
try  with  which  we  are  connected  and  which  vitally  affects  its 
interest. 
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:  First.  The  importartion  of  Oerman  light-weight  papen.  These 
are  manufactured  on  a  l^sis  of  from  7^  pounds  to  &  pomids  to  thb 
seam  of  480  or  500  sheets,  17  by  22  inches,  and  sold  in  tnis  oountry  as 
wionskins  and  manifold  typewriter. 

::  These  i>apers  are  imported  by  the  Germania  Importing  CompaBy. 
9I  New  York;  O.  M.  Steinman,  of  New  York;  and  also  by  several- 
^f  the  large  jobbing  houses  in  this  country.  These  papers  are  adver^ 
tised  as  onionskin  and  typewriter  papers,  sold  as  sucu,  and  as  such 
they  are  universally  usea ;  and  while  the  quality  is  much  inferior  to 
the  domestic  product,  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  is  so  attractive 
^  the  average  buyer  (being  approximately  8  cents  per  pound  J  that  it 
is  rapidly  crowdmg  out  the  American  product.  (See  exhibit  A  at- 
tached, which  are  the  foreign  papers;  Exhibit  B  are  of  domestic 
manufacture.) 

These  papers  are  npt  covered  either  by  section  397  or  401  of  the 
present  tariff,  but  have,  we  understand,  been  entered  under  sectioa 
S96  as  printing  paper  at  a  valuation  carrying  eight-tenths  of  a  oeait 
per  pound.  The  injustice  of  this  classification  is  so  manifest,  and  its 
effect  on  American  manufacturers  of  paper  used  for  identically  the 
same  purpose  so  disastrous,  we  feel  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  place 
these  facts  before  your  honorable  committee  to  have  them  receive 
your  most  favorable  consideration. 

Section  397  places  a  duty  on  copying  and  tissue  papers  weighing 
jaot  over  6  pounds  to  the  ream  or  20  by  30  inches  of  6  cents  per 
pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  weighing  over  6  pounds  and  not 
over  10  pounds  to  the  ream,  6  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  crait  ad 
valorem. 

The  quantity  of  paper  used  in  duplicate  work,  i.  e.,  carbon  copies, 
is  vastly  in  excess  of  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  copy  books,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  foreign  importations  of  onionskin  ana  typewriter 
manifold  seems  to  be  unclassified  under  the  present  tariff  that  was 
framed  prior  to  the  advent  of  this  class  of  paper  into  this  country, 
we  beg  to  suggest  to  your  honorable  committee  for  your  favorable 
consideration  the  following  classification:  Paper  designated  in  the 
trade  as  onionskin,  glazed  or  unglazed,  white  or  colored,  manifold 
or  typewriter,  weighing  not  more  than  8  pounds  to  the  ream  of  folio, 
17  by  22  inches,  6  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if 
weighing  over  8  pounds  and  not  over  10  pounds  to  the  ream  of  17  by 
22  inches,  5  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  would 
give  this  class  of  paper  the  same  protection  as  is  given  to  copying 
paper.  With  this  classification  and  rate  of  duty  the  German  article 
could  then  be  sold  in  this  market  for  several  cents  per  pound  less 
than  the  cheapest  of  the  domestic  papers. 

There  are  other  grades  of  writing  papers  manufactured  in  this 
country  that  are  seriously  affected  by  the  present  classification, 
notably  blueprint  papers,  hand-made  papers — ^whether  genuine 
and  imitation — cover  papers,  Japan  papers — ^genuine  and  imitation — 
these  papers  have  been  entered  as  printing  paper  at  a  duty  of  eight- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  term  "  hand  made  "  should  be  more 
clearly  defined,  because  genuine  hand  made  has  sometimes  been  as- 
sessed*^ as  printing  paper.  Imitation  hand-made  papers  have  been 
made  in  this  country,  but  the  manufacture  had  to  be  practically 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  the  imported  paper.    If 


INToperly  protected,  they  could  be  profitably  made  in  thi»  country. 
(See  Sxhibit  G.) 

Japan  paper,  genuine  and  imitation:  These  papers  are  a  strong, 
hard,  sized  paper,  of  the  nature  of  a  bond  paper.  They  are  being  im^ 
ported  into  the  country  in  large  quantities  as  French  Japan,  the 
imitation  paper  being  assessed  under  para^aph  No.  396  as  printing 
paper.  They  shoula  be  especially  mentioned.  These  papers  ar^ 
oeing  made  in  this  country.     (See  Exhibit  F.) 

Blueprint  paper:  Paragraph  No.  398  should  be  so  amended  as  tq 
distinctly  cover  blueprint  papers,  and  we  would  suggest  that  th^ 
elause  in  the  article  relating  to  plain  basic  photograph  papers  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Plain  basic  photographic  and  bluer 
print  papers  for  albumenizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating,  3  oenta 
per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  albumenized  or  sensitize^ 
paper,  or  paper  otherwise  surface-coated  for  photographic  or  bluer 
print  purposes,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

Papers  for  blueprinting  purposes  are  essentially  photograph  pa^ 
pers,  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  coated  and  developed  pret 
eiselv  as  are  ordinary  photographic  papers.  They  are  very  hard^ 
sized,  and  varv  in  value  from  7  cents  to  27  cents  per  pound.  (Ex- 
hibit D.) 

It  evidently  was  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  tariff  of  1897 
that  blueprint  papers  should  be  classed  as  plain  photographic  papers, 
and  they  were  assessed  as  such  for  about  four  years.  The  United 
States  General  Appraisers  at  New  York,  under  date  of  November  21, 
1901,  declared  that  "  paper  used  for  making  blueprint  paper  is  not 
dutiable  as  plain  basic  photographic  paper  under  paragraph  398, 
act  of  July  24,  1897.  Such  papers  are  of  the  class  suitable  for  print- 
ing of  books,  and  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  396  if  valued  above 
5  cents  per  pound,  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  aa  valorem."  (Treasury 
Decisions,  vol.  4,  No.  48,  November  28,  1901;  23378  G.  A.,  5031.) 
This  decision  is  so  obviously  wrong  as  to  scarcely  need  discussion. 
Papers  suitable  for  printing  books  are  either  not  at  all  sized,  or  sized 
very  lightly,  in  order  that  the  ink  may  dry  quickly.  They  are  of 
very  short  fiber,  easiljr  torn,  and  soft.  In  every  particular  Blueprint 
papers  are  the  opposite  of  this.  They  are  hard,  exceedingly  well 
sized,  smooth,  high  finish,  and  very  strong.  They  are  made  from  an 
entirely  different  class  of  stock,  and  are  more  expensive  to  make  than 
printing  papers,  and  are  entirely  different  m  every  particular, 
(Samples  herewith,  Exhibit  E.) 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  of  the  13,362  tons  of  "  printing  paper  '^ 
imported  from  Canada  in  the  year  1907  only  2  tons  are  valued  at  4  to 
5  cents,  and  of  the  1,515  tons  of  "  printing  paper  "  imported  from 
Europe  in  the  same  period  1,330  tons  are  valued  at  5  cents  and  over, 
which  indicates  that  the  great;  bulk  of  the  so-called  "  printing  paper  *' 
coming  from  Europe  is  not  printing  paper  at  all,  but  high-grade 
papers,  very  probably  for  blueprinting  and  other  purposes  than 
printing  paper. 

The  nature  of  photographic  papers  and  blueprint  papers  being 
essentially  the  same,  it  is  very  possible  that  papers  intended  for 
regular  photographic  purposes  are  being  imported  as  ''  blueprint 
papers  "  and  escaping  the  duty.  There  is  no  way  to  prove  this,  but 
no  inspector  could  tell  whether  certain  roll  was  plain  blueprint  op 
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photograph  paper,  as  the  chemical-  constituents  are  practically  the 

same. 

.    These   special   papers,   with   the  exception   of  blueprint  papers, 

could  be  classified  under  section  401,  and  would  then  read  as  follows: 

"  Writing,  letter,  note,  handmade,  whether  genuine  or  imitation, 
sized  or  unsized,  if  deckled  on  two  or  more  sides,  drawing,  ledger, 
bond,  record,  tablet,  typewriter  paper,  onionskin,  and  manifolding 
papers,  cover  papers,  Japan  paper,  genuine  or  imitation,  weighing 
hot  more  than  8  pounds  to  the  ream  of  500  sheets  of  17x22  inches,  6 
cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  weighing  over  8 
pounds  to  the  ream  and  not  over  10  pounds  to  the  ream,  5  cents  per 
pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  weighing  not  less  than  10 
pounds  and  not  more  than  15  pounds  to  the  ream,  2  cents  per  pound 
and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  weighing  more  than  15  pounds  to  the 
ream,  3^  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Also  amending  the  last  clause  of  the  section,  after  the  word  "  pro- 
vided "  to  read  as  follows:  "That  in  computing  the  duty  on  such 
papers  every  187,000  square  inches  shall  be  taken  to  be  a  ream,"  as  in 
writing  papers,  folio,  or  17x22  inches,  is  generally  taken  as  a  basis  for 
weight. 

We  would  respectfully  call  your  committee's  attention  to  the  matter 
of  cardboard  and  bristol  board,  pasted  and  unpasted.  These  papers 
are  manufactured  in  large  quantities  in  this  country,  and  we  think 
should  be  classified  in  a  manner  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  or 
undervaluation.  Would  recommend  a  special  clause.  No.  408,  carry- 
ing 35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

EsLEECK  Manufactoring  Company, 
By  A.  W.  EsLEECK, 
Representing  the  wri  ting -pa  per  branch  of  th^.  paper  industry. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Elliott.  Ma}'^  I  say  something  right  now  on  this  onion- 
skin paper,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman.  Yes;   step  right  forward. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  R.  S.  ELLIOTT,  OF  FHILADELFHIA,  PA. 

The  onionskin  paper  that  the  gentleman  has  just  spoken  about 
that  is  brought  from  the  other  side  is  made  out  of  wood.  It  is  an  en- 
tirely different  paper  in  the  make-up  from  the  papers  made  in  this 
country.  If  you  put  a  duty  on  that  paper  made  on  the  other  side,  the 
sale  of  it  will  absolutely  cease  in  this  country,  because  the  wearing 
qualities  of  that  paper  are  not  as  good  as  the  wearing  qualities  oi 
these  papers  made  in  this  country,  which  are  made  out  of  rags.  The 
paper  made  in  Germany  and  Austria  is  made  out  of  wood,  so  that  the 
importation  of  that  paper  has  decreased  instead  of  increasing,  for 
this  reason.  About  six  or  seven  years  ago  those  papers  were  brought 
in  in  large  quantities  for  tablet  manufacturers,  which  thej'  sold  to 

0)le  in  the  West  and  in  the  South  for  foreign  correspondents.  That 
e  has  practically  been  eliminated,  for  they  are  to-day  using  the 
American  papers  in  place  of  these  onionskin  papers,  ifow,  these 
onion  papers  are  used  for  special  w^ork  here  in  this  country,  and  th^ 
trade  has  grown  and  been  built  up  simply  on  account  of  the  price  of 
the  stuff. 
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>>Mr.  UNDtewooD,  What  class  of  work  are  they  used  on{ 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  sell  it  for  railroad  manifold  work  and  work  of 
that  character,  and  it  is  sold  by  jobbers  all  over  the  country  in  small 
quantities.  Cleveland  is  a  very  large  center  for  the  use  of  that  paper. 
To-day  factories  have  a  ffreat  man^  branches  all  over  the  country. 
One  big  concern  where  they  use  this  paper  sends  ten  or  fifteen  or 
twenty  orders  through  the  mail ;   they  use  this  light-weight  paper« 

Mr.  Underwood.  \VTiat  is  the  volume  of  the  business  in  these  graded 
that  the  gentleman  just  preceding  you  spoke  about  in  this  country. 
Do  you  know  what  is  the  average  of  business,  the  volume  of  con- 
sumption ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  is  hard  to  give  you  those  figures  right  offhand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  importations  are  in  com- 
parison with  the  volume  of  consumption? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Xo;  I  could  not  ^ve  you  that.  I  can  say  this,  that 
there  are  but  four  importers  in  this  country  that  make  a  specialty  of 
that  business.  The  business  has  changed  materially  in  the  last  six  or 
seven  years.  The  large  importations  were  seven  years  ago,  when  it  was 
used  as  tablet  paper.    That  has  entirely  died  out. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  if  we  put  the  duty  on  this  paper 
that  was  asked  for  by  the  gentleman  who  preceded  you,  that  would 
amount  to  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  would  in  this  way,  that  the  paper  that  is  made  in 
Europe  is  made  out  of  wood,  and  the  wearing  qualities  are  such  that 
if  the  American  had  to  pay  the  same  price  for  that  German  paper  aa 
he  did  for  the  American,  he  would  use  the  American  paper,  because 
it  will  wear  twice  as  long.    It  is  made  out  of  rags. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  your  idea  is  that  we  would  not 

five  the  consumer  the  right  of  choice  as  to  which  paper  he  preferred, 
ut  we  would  prohibit  the  other  paper  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Eli^iott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  talking  about  onionskin  paper. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  is  no  such  paper  designated  in  the  tariff  law 
now. 

Mr.  Elliott.  No,  sirj  this  paper  was  really  eifroneously  called 
onionskin  paper  by  the  importer. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  how  does  it  come  in  now? 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  comes  in  under  25  per  cent  paper,  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

Mr.  EsLEECK.  It  would  come  in  under  eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Twenty-five  per  cent  is  the  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  EsLEECK.  The  duty  is  eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  Under  what  clause  ? 

Mr.  EsLEECK.  Under  section  398. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Onionskins  do  not  come  in  under  onionskin  paper. 
There  was  a  case  here  on  that,  three  years  ago.  I  have  imported  car 
loads  of  it,  and  paid  25  per  cent  duty,  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  it  used  the  same  as  onionskin  paper  is  used,  as 
typewriter  paper?  ^ 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  is  not  used  as  typewriter  paper,  because  it  is  made 
out  of  wood,  and  it  does  not  have  the  qualities  that  American  paper 
has.    It  does  not  come  in  competition  with  typewriter  papers. 
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,  Mr.  Gbioqm.  What  do  you  want  us  to  keep  it  dnt  for,  if  k  d(M  not 
^Ome  in  competition? 

'  Mr.  EuiioTT.  It  does  not  oome  in  competition  with  r^ular  typt- 
writer  papers.    I  do  not  want  to  keep  it  out. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  want  to  let  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Elltott.  I  want  you  to  let  the  duty  stay  just  where  it  is,  at  S9 
pet  cent.    I  do  not  want  to  change  the  classification. 

STATEHENT  OF  MB.  MILTON  £.  MAS0V8S,  OF  BICHMOHB,  VA. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Milton  E.  Marcuse. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Before  submitting  the  paper  which  I  have  I  will 
pay  that  I  was  interested  in  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Gaines  to  Mr. 
Sullivan,  as  to  the  amount  of  duty  involved  on  one  particular  book* 
and  working  on  that  I  have  figiired  out  that  if  the  total  duty  wew 
isaved  to  the  consumer  of  wrapping  paper  that  he  would  save  1  cent 
in  wrapping  up  500  pounds  of  sugar. 

.  Speaking  for  the  wrapping-paper  manufacturers,  we  wish  to  siib- 
faiit  that  wrapping-paper  manufacturers,  representing  an  investment 
of  about  $80,000,000  among  103  mills  specifically  engaged  in  this  in- 
dustry in  America  and  employing  many  thousands  of  skilled  em- 
ployees, artisans,  and  laborers,  receives  little  or  no  protection  under 
the  existing  law,  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  permitting  the 
importation  of  a  large  tonnage  of  so-called  Kraft  paper  manufac- 
tured by  European  manufacturers.  This  paper,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, is  exceedingly  strong,  so  strong  that  a  sheet  of  25-pound  paper 
^25  pounds  to  a  ream,  480  sheets  of  24  by  36  inches)  does  the  same 
service  as  our  domestic  40  or  50  pound  No.  1  manila.  It  is  manu- 
factured in  paper  mills  where  the  investment  is  relatively  small  and 
the  labor  cheap.  These  manufacturers  can  build  and  ^uip  their 
plants  for  very  much  less  than  the  cost  required  in  America.  They 
have  machinery  and  building  material  free  of  duty  and  enjoy  low 
Jabor  costs  in  all  the  departments  of  their  business — ^building,  con- 
struction, and  operating.  Therefore  they  can  afford  to  run  their 
machinery  slow  enough  to  produce  this  grade,  which  yields  but  a 
very  small  daily  production  per  inches  of  machine,  whereas  in  Amer- 
ica we  can  not  meet  their  competition  on  account  of  the  larger  invest- 
ment and  production  costs,  as  we  are  compelled  to  run  for  tonnage, 
and  in  order  to  get  the  lowest  possible  production  costs  we  are  forced 
to  run  such  weights  and  grades  as  to  enable  us  to  secure  these  results. 

The  ^owth  of  the  Kraft  paper-making  industry  and  its  importation 
into  this  country  is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  This  has  grown 
from  nothing  three  years  ago  to  an  importation  last  year  of  between 
10,000  and  12,000  tons,  so  we  are  informed,  and  as  explained  before 
bn  account  of  its  superior  strength  it  displaces  twice  this  amount  of 
tonnage  of  domestic  production.  If  we  were  afforded  a  proper  pro- 
tection on  these  grades  we  are  sure  American  enterprise  would  pre- 
pare itself  to  take  care  of  the  increased  demand  for  these  grades^  a5 
already  there  have  been  many  experiments  made  in  American  mills, 
and  one  or  two  manufacturers  have  been  looking  very  seriously  into 
the  problem.    To  emphasize  the  effect  of  this  competition  let  us  cite 


the  following  oomparatiye  t-able.   Costs  of  mimufactare  at  mills,  ^d^- 
erly  balanced. 

Ko.  1.  manila,  made  of  60  per  cent  sulphite  (popular  quality) ,  oo^ 
as  follows : 

eO  per  cent  snlptalte,  at  $35  per  ton ^fzLub 

40  per  cent  ground  wood,  at  ?18  per  ton 7.9^ 

■t't 

28.20 

10  per  cent  shrinkage 2. 8i 

Conversion 16. 06 

Freight 4.0^ 

—    >  ■  k 

Total 51.08 

Or  $2.55  per  hundredweight 

The  Kraft  paper  costs  3  cents  per  pound  f .  o.  b.  port  of  entry,  pin 
25  per  cent  duty,  75  cents  per  hundreaweight,  total  $3.75  per  hundred- 
weight, f .  o.  b.  port  of  entry.  If  sold  at  4|  cents  per  pound,  a  ream  of 
25  pounds  costs  the  consumer  $1.06^  per  ream.  No.  1  manila,  4d 
pounds  basis,  if  sold  at  3^  cents,  would  cost  the  consumer  $1.30  per 
ream,  or  23i  per  ream  in  favor  of  the  imported  paper.  We  therefore 
claim  that  this  grade  of  paper,  where  labor  costs  are  as  high  relatively 
as  the  costs  on  the  higher  forms  of  steel  products,  should  receive 
higher  protection.  We  nave  prepared  the  following  suggestions,  whi<A 
we  ask  you  to  include  in  your  schedule  on  paper : 

Proposed  schedule  for  wrapping  paper,  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  sulphate  fiber  and  commonly  known  in  the  trade  as  "  Kraft 
pai>er  ''  (or  any  substitute  of  equal  strength,  quality,  or  appearance), 
white  or  colored,  and  of  all  kinds  of  wrapping  paper,  decorated  of 
containing  a  design  or  character  of  any  description,  as  follows : 

Weighing  over  65  pounds  to  the  ream  of  480  sheets,  on  a  basis  of 
24  by  36  inches,  and  whether  in  reams  or  any  other  form,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  if  weighing  40  pounds  and  not  over  65  pounds  to  the 
ream,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  weighing  30  pounds  and  not  over  40 
pounds  to  the  ream,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  weighing  20  pounds 
and  not  over  30  pounds  to  the  ream,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  other  papers  known  as  wrapping  paper,  not  especially  pro- 
vided for  in  the  above,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Novelty  wrapping  papers  containing  designs  and  characters  are 
now  being  produced  in  this  country,  both  with  and  without  patents, 
that  must  compete  with  foreign-made  papers  of  like  character. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  can  produce  these  papers  and  land  them 
in  the  United  States  at  a  price  that  will  not  permit  the  domestic 
manufacturers  to  compete,  and,  at  the  same  time,  nullify  the  value 
of  the  patent  issued  by  this  Government,  for,  owing  to  the  patent 
laws  prevailing  now  in  most  of  the  foreign  governments,  a  patented 
article  must  be  manufactured  in  those  countries  or  be  available  to 
anyone  who  chooses  to  use  them. 

Kraft  paper  weighing  20  pounds  and  under  should  be  classed  ah 
tissue. 

INVESTMENT. 

The  wrapping-paper  industry  is  one  peculiar  unto  itself.  It  occu- 
pies a  different  relationship  as  regards  investment  to  production  than 
any  other  industry  in  this  country.  To  build  and  equip  a  wrapping- 
paper  mill  requires  $2  investment  for  each  $1  of  annual  production. 
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This  does  not  consider  timber  lands  or  working  capital,  but  does  in- 
clude all  expenditures  for  development  of  water  power,  construction 
of  pulp  mills  (mechanical  and  chemical),  paper  mills,  etc  There- 
fore, in  order  to  secure  a  yield  of  only  simple  interest  on  investment, 
•the  paper  manufacturer  has  to  make  12  per  cent  on  his  product,  free 
of  all  depreciation,  costs,  etc.  Men  do  not  invest  in  manufacturing 
business  tor  6  per  cent  returns.  They  would  not  employ  their  time, 
intelligence,  and  money  at  so  great  a  labor  and  risk  for  so  small  a 
return.  Good  judgment  would  dictate  the  preference  of  lending  their 
money  on  good  collateral  for  such  returns.  They  must  see  at  least 
10  per  cent  on  capital  before  they  would  place  their  money  in  such 
enterprises,  in  which  they  are  not  only  serving  their  own  interests 
but  are  public  benefactors,  in  developing  the  country's  natural  re- 
sources and  giving  employment  to  its  labor.  To  make  this  10  per 
cent  they  would  have  to  make  20  per  cent  on  their  product,  and  the 
i-esult  of  recent  years,  as  shown  by  ledger  balances,  shows  this  to  be 
impossible,  in  view  of  foreign  competition. 

In  considering  the  tariff  on  paper  we  would  like  for  you  to  recog- 
nize the  relation  which  exists  betwieen  wood  and  the  products  there- 
from, and  iron  ore  and  the  products  therefrom.  Whether  converting 
wood  into  ground  wood  pulp  for  paper  purposes,  or  in  converting 
iron  ore  into  pig  iron,  the  relation  of  laoor  to  fini^ed  product  is 
relatively  the  same. 

From  every  point  of  view,  in  bringing  wood  products  and  steel 

f)roducts  into  their  relation  with  each  other,  whether  considering  the 
abor  expenditure  to  produce  $1  worth;  or  whether  considering  the 
plant  investment  necessary  to  produce  $1  worth,  or  whether  consider- 
mg  the  investment  necessary  tor  protection,  the  supplies  of  raw  ma- 
terial as  they  are  found  in  the  earth  or  growing  from  the  earth,  or 
whether  considering  the  abstract  aspects  m  connection  with  political 
economy,  it  appears  that  the  duties  upon  wood  and  the  products 
thereof  should  be  greater  than  the  duties  upon  steel  (iron  ore)  and 
the  products  thereof,  and  yet  we  find  that  under  the  present  tariff 
this  condition  is  not  only  reversed,  but  most  severely  reversed,  because 
in  some  cases  the  duties  upon  important  heavy  steel  products  are 
three  times  as  great  as  upon  corresponding  wood  products, 

We  now  ask  that  whatever  duties  be  placed  upon  irom  ore  and  the 
products  therefrom,  corrcvspondingly  higher  duties  be  placed  upon 
wood  and  the  products  therefrom. 

I  have  also  a  paper  here 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  duty  on  iron  ore  is  50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  And  pulp  wood  is  free. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Pulp  wood  is  free.  You  want  50  cents  a  ton  on 
wood  pulp?    Is  that  what  you  claim? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Whatever  your  judgment  sees  fit  to  give  to  iron  ore. 
we  would  like  the  relationship  of  wood  and  its  products  considered  in 
its  relative  position. 

I  have  also  here  the  views  of  Mr.  Gustavus  Millhiser  on  the  same 
subject,  which  I  will  submit  with  the  other  paper. 

(The  paper  of  Mr.  Gustavus  Millhiser,  submitted  by  Mr.  Marcuse. 
will  appear  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Marcuse's  statement)  ^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you,  on  this  subject  of  wrapping 
paper,  what  is  the  volume  of  the  business  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Marcxtse.  About  700,000  tons  per  annum. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  About  700,000  tons  per  annum.  That  is,  the  con- 
suniption  in  this  country  is  700,000  tons? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  The  production  in  the  country  is  700,000  tons.  That 
is  what  you  asked  me. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  importation  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  The  importation  is  a  difficult  problem  to  reach,  be- 
cause the  wrapping  paper  comes  under  that  indescribable  quantity  of 
"  not  otherwise  specified." 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  that  you  have  no  figures  on  the  amount 
of  importations? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  We  have  made  some  effort  to  get  some,  and  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  at  some  not  distant  day  to  give  those  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  at  the  time  you  prepared  your  statement 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  was  looking  into  the  subject  oi  Kraft  paper,  and 
the  importations  that  I  found  m  one  port  of  entry  gave  me  an  indica- 
tion that  the  quantity  we  imagined  was  being  imported  should  be  cut 
down  exactly  one-half.  The  effect  that  it  has  had  on  the  trade  has  in- 
fluenced the  manufacturers  of  paper  to  believe  that  from  20,000  to 
25.000  tons  were  imported  last  year,  but  when  we  found  out  that  about 
4,000  tons  were  received  at  one  port  of  entry,  we  concluded  that  from 
10,000  to  12,000  tons  were  the  receipts  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  that  the  production  of  wrapping  paper 
in  this  country  amounts  to  about  700,000  tons,  and  the  importations 
to  about  12,000  tons? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  But  that  is  of  this  one  particular  grade.  This  is  a 
new  product,  that  has  not  only  disturbed  us,  but  has  disturbed  us 
twice  as  much  as  it  would  if  it  was  not  serving  twice  the  duty  that 
our  papers  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  that  new  product,  th^  importation 

Mr.  Marcuse.  If  it  grows  from  nothing  to  12,000  tons  in  the  short 
space  of  three  years,  in  simple  geometrical  progression,  what  will  it 
do  in  ten  years?    That  is  what  alarms  us. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  might  be  that  the  market  has  been  already 
filled,  possibly. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  To  draw  it  more  closely  to  your  attention,  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  onlj^  the  recent  past  when  you  carried  home  from 
the  first-class  stores  of  your  community  your  bundles  wrapped  in 
Kraft  paper.  Heretofore  they  have  been  wrapped  in  No.  1  manila 
or  fiber  papers  of  American  production.  But  now,  in  all  of  the  larger 
stores,  in  tiie  larger  cities,  you  find  they  are  working  this  into  common 
use. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee 
in  arguing  this  question  with  you,  if  you  will  pardon  me ;  but  I  would 
like  to 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  of  your  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  say,  I  would  like  some  information,  so  that  if 
the  question  comes  to  a  vote  I  can  intelligently  vote  on  the  matter. 
Therefore  I  want  the  information  for  my  own  guidance.  You  stated 
the  amount  of  the  production  in  this  country.  Now,  I  would  like  to 
know  the  total  amount  of  importations,  in  the  line  of  wrapping 
paper,  if  you  know  it.    If  you  do  not,  you  may  say  so. 
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Mr.  Makgubb.  I  do  not  know  it,  but  I  will  try  to  nfiiceFtain  and  give 
it  to  you.  I  have  tried  to  do  it,  but  have  npt  \)eei|  able  to  give  it  to 
jou  as  yet. 

Mr.  Under wtx)D.  Is  there  any  exportation  of  this  paper? 

Mr.  Marcusb.  Of  our  papers? 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  Yea. 

Mr.  Mabgubb.  It  is  very  limited. 

Mr.  Ukderw^ood.  Where  do  you  export  it  toJ 

Mr.  Marouse.  I  hardly  think  of  exporting  now.  There  is  some 
little  exporting  going  on  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Under  WOOD,  Where  have  you  been  exporting  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Mahoube.  The  export  business  for  domestic  manufactures  in 
wrapping  paper  is  so  small  that^  it  is  not  a  factor. 

Mr.  Unperwood.  If  you  can,  I  wish  you  would  give  the  infonna- 
tion. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  As  I  say,  the  figure  is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  is  not 
a  factor  as  to  which  I  could  even  give  yoq  the  information  you  are 
trying  to  get.  I  know  some  little  goes  to  Cubai  and  before  Porto 
Rico  was  made  a  part  of  our  country  some  went  to  Potto  Rico. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  Some  g;oe6  to  the  Continent,  does  it  not  t 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  do  not  know  of  any  wrapping  paper  going  to  the 
Continent. 

Mr.  Underwood,  You  ship  none  to  England? 

Mr.  Marguse.  I  know  of  rone  going  there. 

Mr.  Underwood,  Of  course  you  only  speak  for  your  own  house  and 
not  for  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Marguse,  I  only  speak  for  my  own  house  and  from  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Underwood,  But  you  are  unable  to  give  th©  infonnation  at 
present  as  to  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  the  volume  of  this  busi- 
ness that  is  controlled  to-day  by  the  American  product  aa  compared 
with  the  other? 

Mr.  Marguse.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  put  that 
gtatement  in,  if  you  can  get  the  figures.  That  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant propositions  that  we  want  to  Enow  about. 

Mr.  Marguse.  I  will  be  very  pleased  to  do  that  at  a  later  time,  if 
possible. 

Mr.  BouiT^LL.  Who  are  your  principal  purchasers? 

Mr.  Marguse.  The  jobbers. 

Mr.  BoTTTELL.  You  do  not  sell  to  the  paper-bag  manufacturers,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Marguse.  Some  of  the  paper  manufacturers  do  who  make 
bag  papers.     Thev  sell  to  the  paper-bag  manufacturers. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  ?ome  of  the  class  that  you  represent  here? 

Mr.  Marguse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  is  a  large  exportation  of  paper  bags,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  Marguse.  So  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  To  Australia  and  South  Africa? 

Mr.  Marguse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  made  out  of  your  paper? 

Mr.  Marguse.  Yes. 
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Mr.  BpvteUj.  Are  those  paper  bags  that  are  sold  in  Australia  and 
South  Africa  sold  in  competition  with  the  English  and  German 
manufactures? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Being  unfamiliar  with  that  branch  of  the  business, 
I  am  unable  to  give  a  reply,  but  there  are  other  gentlemen  here  who 
jknow  more  about  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  are  paper-bag  manufacturers  represented  here, 
are  there? 

Mr.  Marcuss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  per  cent  did  you  say  you  are  making? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  We  are  making  700^0  tons. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  I  ask  you  how  much  per  cent  of  money  you  are 
making  on  your  investment? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Well — ^how  much  per  cent  we  are  making  on  our 
investment? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  it  is  a  simple  question. 

Mr.  M^^cusE.  It  is  a  very  simple  question,  and  a  very  difficult  one 
to  answer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  state  a  while  ago  that  you  made  12  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  That  we  would  haye  to  make  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  much  are  you  making? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  think  for  an  average  period  of  years  if  it  showed 
5  per  cent  net  above  depreciation  and  costs  the  manufacturers  would 
consider  themselves  fortunate. 

Mr.  Claris.  How  much  did  you  make  from  1897  to  1907  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  have  not  been  in  the  business  that  long,  but  I  want 
to  S9.y  now  that  5  per  oent  would  be  a  fair  average  of  the  per  anniun 
(tf'ofits  that  paper  manufacturers  made  in  that  period. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  after  you  coujat  out  the  interest,  depreciation, 
and  the  whole  thins? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  After  we  count  out  nothing.    The  interest  is  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  all  getting  poor,  then,  according  to  your  own 
tale. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  think  we  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  worse  off  now  than  you  were  ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  We  are  no  better  off. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  made  any  money  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  ^"o,  ?ir;  we  have  not  made  the  money  that  a  manu- 
facturing business  entitles  us  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  a  manufacturing  business 
entitles  you  to.     I  am  talking  about  how  much  you  made. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Well,  I  have  answered  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  make  money  or  did  you  lose  it? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Some  years  we  made  money  and  some  years  we  lost 
money. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  would  it  average,  on  the  whole? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Five  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  last  ten  years  is  a 
fair  average  of  what  the  paper  manufacturei's  have  made.  * 

Mr.  Clark.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  if  a  man  did  not  make  12 
per  cent 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  said 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  You  said  if  a  man  did  not  make  12 
per  cent  on  his  investment  in  the  manufacturing  business,  he  would 
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pull  his  money  out  of  the  manufacturing  business  and  invest  it  in 
securities.     Do  you  know  of  any  securities  that  will  pay  12  per  cent? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  beg  your  pardon.     I  made  no  such  statement 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  it  sounded  like  that.    What  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  said  that  in  order  to  make  6  per  cent  on  the  capi- 
tal invested  you  have  to  make  12  per  cent  on  the  production  of  your 
plant. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  And  you  said  that  if  he  did  not  make  that  much  he 
would  pull  his  money  out  and  invest  it  in  good  securities,  did  vou 
not? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  No;  I  said  that  that  kind  of  a  return  does  not  attract 
men  to  that  kind  of  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  now,  what  was  it  you  said? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  read  again  ? 

Mr.  Ci^vRK.  I  would  like  to  have  the  same  statement  made  again, 
the  same  as  before. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  have  it  right  here.    It  has  not  been  changed. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  state  it  the  way  you  did  before. 

Mr.  Marcuse.  I  said:  "  To  build  and  equip  a  wrapping-paper  mill 
requires  $2  investment  for  each  $1  of  annual  production.  This  does 
not  consider  timber  lands  or  working  capital,  but  does  include  all 
expenditures  for  development  of  water  power,  construction  of  pulp 
mills  (mechanical  and  chemical),  paper  mills,  etc.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  secure  a  yield  of  only  simple  interest  on  the  investment 
the  paper  manufacturer  has  to  make  12  per  cent  on  his  product,  free 
of  all  depreciation,  costs,  etc."  Then  I  went  on  to  say:  "Men  do 
not  invest  in  manufacturing  business  for  6  per  cent  returns.  They 
would  not  employ  their  time,  intelligence,  and  money  at  so  great  a 
labor  and  risk  for  so  small  a  return.  Good  judgment  would  dictate 
the  preference  of  lending  their  money  on  good  collateral  for  such 
returns.  They  must  see  at  least  10  per  cent  on  capital  before  they 
would  place  their  money  in  such  enterprises,  in  which  they  are  not 
only  serving  their  own  interests,"  etc. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  concerns,  or  firms,  or  corporations,  or  what- 
ever you  are  pleased  to  call  them,  are  there? 

Mr.  Marcx:se.  There  are  103  wrapping-paper  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Making  the  same  kind  of  paper  that  you  are? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  of  them  are  making  the  same  kind  you 
make? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  There  is  such  a  diversitv  of  the  character  of  wnip* 
ping  paper  that — well,  I  would  say  probalbly  33^  per  cent  are  making 
the  same  grades  on  which  I  work. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  are  they  all  sellin«r  at  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  No;  there  is  a  variation  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  compete  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  We  compete  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  There  is  no  aj^eement 

Mr.  Clark.  And  no  connection  with  a  paper  trust? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  None  in  the  world,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  no  "gentleman's  agreement"  with  you? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  No  "  gentleman's  agreement  "  with  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  an  "  annual  jubilee,"  too? 
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Mr.  Marcuse.  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  talk  business  at  those  meetings? 
Mr.  Marcuse.  We  do  not  have  time  at  those  meetings.    [Laughter.] 
Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not?    That  is  all. 

(The  statement  of  Mr.  Gustavus  Millhiser,  submitted  by  Mr.  Mar- 
cuse, is  as  follows:) 

iriEWS  OF  ME.  GUSTAVTTS  MILLHISER,  PEESIDENT  OP  THE  BED- 
FOBD  PULP  AND  PAPER  COMPANY,  RICHMOND,  VA.,  ON  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  THE  TARIFF  REVISION  AS  REGARDS  THE  PAPER 
SCHEDULE,  AND  THE  RELATION  OF  THIS  SCHEDULE  TO  THE 
STEEL  SCHEDULE. 

We  want  to  approach  this  subject,  not  from  the  selfish  standpoint 
of  its  commercial  aspect  as  applied  to  the  possible  profit  to  our  par- 
ticular business  only,  but  we  want  to  approach  the  subject  along  the 
combined  lines  of  commercialism,  whicn  is  self-interest  and  patriot- 
ism, which  is  the  altruistic  interest. 

In  doing  this,  the  first  step  is  to  recognize  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  practically  voiced  that  protection,  legitimately  applied, 
meets  their  approval.  We  wish  to  keep  before  us  the  fact  that  while 
underprotection  is  an  injustice  to  the  particular  industry  so  affected, 
on  the  other  hand,  over  protection  is  an  injustice  to  all  of  the  many 
millions  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

We  realize  that  under  the  application  of  the  protective  tariff  due 
regard  should  be  had  to  strengthening  the  sinews  of  the  country  and 
never  weakening  them  at  any  point. 

We  recognize  that  among  the  important  sinews  of  future  strength 
in  this  country  wood  and  steel  form  important  and  very  far-reaching 
features. 

We  recognize  that  these  two  articles  are  totally  unlike  the  products 
of  the  soil,  which  can  be  produced  from  year  to  year  in  such  quantities 
as  the  efforts  of  man  may  be  stimulated  to  produce. 

We  realize  that  proper  forestry  laws  can  be  made  to  provide  for 
such  a  reproduction  of  forest  products  as  to  make  the  supply  of  such 
products  practically  inexhaustible,  and  especially  so  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  rapidly  drifted  into  extensive  substitution  of  steel 
for  wood  in  many  forms  of  construction  work. 

We  realize  that  the  natural  storehouses  in  the  earth  of  steel  (iron 
ore)  can  not  be  replenished  by  the  powers  or  ingenuity  of  man ;  that 
once  exhausted  they  are  forever  exhausted;  and  we  realize  that  to-day 
the  nation,  with  its  natural  storehouses  of  iron  ore  exhausted,  occupies 
a  position  which  places  it  almost  at  the  mercy  of  other  nations  pro- 
vided with  an  ample  supply  of  iron  ore. 

We  are  living  m  a  steel  age,  and  to  preserve  our  supplies  in  the 
earth  is  the  first  duty  in  the  direction  of  protection  which  is  due  the 
American  people. 

We  ask  and  claim  that,  inasmuch  as  wood  does  renew  itself  and 
can  be  made  to  do  so  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and  that  as  steel 
(iron  ore)  does  not  and  can  not  be  made  to  renew  itself — we  ask  and 
claim  that  whatever  protection  may  be  seen  fit  to  apply  to  wood  and 
the  products  thereof  still  lower  duties  be  applied  to  iron  ore  and  the 
products  thereof. 
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Not  only  for  the  perfectly  clear  reasons  that  I  have  mentioned  does 
this  policy  impress  itself  and  intrench  itself  behind  the  spirit  of  jus- 
tice and  justice  itself,  but  it  would  also  be  helpful  toward  improTin^ 
the  position  of  each  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  th^  United 
States  engaged  properly  in  the  struggle  for  advancement. 

It  would  not  only  reduce  to  some  extent,  varying  only  in  degree, 
the  cost  of  every  operation  in  which  one  can  engage  to-day;  but  in 
doing  so,  it  would  also  enable  each  and  every  manufacturer,  who  has 
articles  to  export  or  who  might  be  induced  to  reach  out  in  the  direc- 
tion of  articles  for  export,  to  be  put  in  a  more  favorable  position  to 
conduct  his  present  operations  and  to  look  forward  to  increasing 
same  in  existing  and  yet  unexplored  directions. 

Under  the  present  tariff,  wood  in  the  form  of  logs  (that  is  to  say, 
in  its  crudest  form)  is  on  the  free  list,  and  we  do  not  ask  that  it  be 
removed  from  the  free  list;  to  the  contrary,  tre  watit  it  to  remain 
there,  and  we  correspondingly  ask  that  iron  ate  be  similarly  placed 
upon  the  free  list. 

We  find  that  timber,  when  converted  into  boards  for  building  pur- 
poses, or  when  converted  into  ground-wood  pulp  for  papel*  purposes, 
carries  a  duty  of  about  10  per  cent,  and  we  find,  that  under  the  ex- 
isting tariff,  iron  ore^  when  converted  into  pig  iron,  carries  a  duty 
of  about  33  per  cent.  The  actual  expenditut-e  for  labor  in  producing 
$1  worth  (at  cost  value)  bf  either,  boards  for  building  purposes  or 
^ound-wood  pulp  for  paper  purposes — embracing  all  oi  the  opera- 
tions from  the  tree  in  the  forest  to  the  production  of  these  articles — 
is  as  great  (or  greater)  as  is  the  actual  expenditure  for  labor  in  pro- 
ducing $1  worth  (at  cost  value)  of  pig  iron — embracing  all  of  the 
operations  from  the  ore  in  the  orfe  bed  to  the  production  of  thif  pig 
iron. 

We  feel  that  justice,  coupled  with  the  best  business  discretion^ 
would  leave  these  duties  upon  timber  products  at  the  existing,  say, 
10  per  cent;  but  would  correspondingly  place  pig  iron  below  10  per 
cent. 

We  find  that  the  duty  under  the  existing  tariff  upon  chemical  pulp 
is,  upon  an  ad  valorem  basis,  practically  the  same  as  Upon  ground- 
wood  pulp;  i.  e.,  10  per  cent, , and  we  find  that  the  duty  upon  steel 
rails  is  about  40  per  cent.  The  actual  expenditure  for  labor  in  pro- 
ducing $1  worth  (at  cost  value)  of  chemical  pulp,  embracing  aU  of 
the  operations  from  the  tree  in  the  forest  to  the  production  of  chem- 
ical pulp — is  as  great  (or  greater)  as  is  the  actual  expenditure  for 
labor  in  producing  $1  worth  (at  cost  value)  of  steel  rails,  embracing 
all  of  the  operations  from  the  ore  in  the  ore  bed  to  the  production  of 
the  steel  rail. 

We  do  not  ask  that  the  rate  of  duty  upon  chemical  pulp  be  ad- 
vanced, but  we  do,  in  the  i  terest  of  ourselves  and  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people,  ask  that  a  corresponding  basis  of  protection  be  applied  to 
steel  rails,  by  which,  we  mean,  to  nuiko  it  less  than  10  per  cent. 

We  find  that  under  the  existing  tariff  print  paper  carries  a  duty  of 
about  15  per  cent  and,  we  will  say,  other  papers  about  25  per  cent : 
and  we  find  that  articles  of  steel  manufacture  corresponding  to  the?e 
in  their  removal  from  raw  stock  toward  finished  products  carry  duties 
of  at  least  double  these  percentages. 

The  complete  expenditure  for  plant  for  producing  finished  papen 
embracing  all  of  the  operations  from  the  tree  in  the  forest  to  the  pro- 
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duction  of  finished  paper,  is  $2  to  $2.25,  averac^,  for  each  $1  tvorth 
(at  cost  value)  of  finished  paper  produced.  The  complete  expendi- 
ture for  pknt  for  producing  the  heavy  finished  products  of  steel,  em- 
bracing all  of  the  operations  from  the  ore  in  the  ore  bed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  hea.vy  finished  products  of  steel,  is  $1  to  $1.25,  average. 
for  each  $1  worth  (at  cost  value)  of  the  heavy  finished  products  or 
steel  produced. 

The  investment  involved  for  a  paper  mill  to  protect  itself  in  its 
wood  supplies  by  ownership  of  either  timber  lands  or  stumpage 
rights  is,  ror  eacn  $1  worth  (cost  value)  of  paper  produced,  as  great 
as  the  investment  involved  for  a  steel  plant  to  protect  itself  with  its 
combined  suppli^,  in  the  ground,  of  iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone, 
provided  that  on  the  part  of  the  steel  plant  this  protection  be  ob- 
tained by  ownership  oi  the  iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone  deposits;  but 
if  this  protection  on  the  part  of  the  steel  plant  b^  accomplished  by 
leases  based  upon  the  payment  of  royalties  at  the  times  these  different 
products  may  be  mined,  then  the  investment  for  such  protection  falld 
far  below  (or  disappears  entirely)  the  investment  required  for  pro- 
tection on  the  part  of  the  paper  mill. 

From  every  point  of  view,  in  bringing  wood  products  and  steel 

i)roducts  into  their  relation  with  each  other,  whether  considering  the 
abor  expenditure  to  produce  $1  worth,  or  whether  considering  the 
plant  investment  necessary  to  produce  $1  worth,  or  whether  consid- 
ering the  investment  necessary  for  protecting  the  supplies  of  raw 
material  as  they  afe  found  in  the  earth  of  growing  from  the  earth, 
or  whether  considering  the  abstract  aspects  in  connection  with  politi- 
cal economy,  it  appears  that  the  duties  upon  wood  and  the  products 
thereof  should  be  greater  than  the  duties  upon  steel  (iron  ore)  and  the 
products  thereof,  and  yet  we  find  that  under  the  present  tariff  this 
condition  is  not  only  reversed,  but  most  severely  reversed,  because  in 
some  cases  the  duties  upon  important  heavy  steel  products  are  three 
times  as  great  as  upon  corresponding  wood  products. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  products  which,  by  theif 
nature,  are  heavy  in  gi'oss  weipht  in  relation  to  their  co^t  value, 
carry,  by  their  very  nature,  an  innate  protection;  e.  g.«  100  pounds 
of  nierchandise,  valued  at  $100.  and  subject  to  an  import  freight  of 
$1,  would  carry  an  innate  protection  of  1  per  cent,  whereas  100 
pounds  of  merchandise  valued  at  $10  and  subject  to  an  import  freight 
at  $1  would  carry  an  innate  protection  of  10  per  cent.  The  heavy 
products  of  steel  and  the  corresponding  products  of  wood  are  con- 
spicuous under  this  head. 

ITie  railroad  freight  charges  for  assembling  all  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials and  afterwards  transporting  the  finished  products — both  of 
wood  and  steel — constitute  a  large  part  of  the  production  co*<t. 

Should  the  steel  schedules  be  revi<?ed  in  the  direction  that  these 
views  would  suggest,  then  the  railroads,  by  getting  their  steel  sup- 
plies at  lower  prices,  would,  instead  of  crying  for  increase  in  freight 
rates,  in  a  short  time,  no  doubt,  be  prepared  to  decrease  freight 
rates;  and  the  l>enefits  from  such  a  change  would  not  accrue  to  any 
favored  spots,  but  would  reach,  in  some  degr(»e,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  nation. 

I  can  only  believe  that  the  discrepencies  under  the  present  tariff 
in  the  comparative  treatment  of  wood  and  steel  products  was  due  to 
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the  oversight  in  failing  to  bring  these  two  products  together  and 
considering  their  relation  to  each  other. 

We  now  ask  that  whatever  duties  be  placed  upon  iron  ore  and 
the  products  therefrom,  correspondingly  higher  duties  be  placed 
upon  wood  and  the  products  therefrom. 

Mr.  Elliott.  May  I  say  something  about  that  paper  of  Mr.  Mar- 
cuse,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  it  is  something  you  wish  to  state  with  ref- 
erence to  this  wrapping  paper. 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  is.    It  has  reference  to  this  Swedish  Kraft  paper. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish,  first,  the  reporter  would  make  this  note: 
Onionskin  paper  is  classified  as  paper  not  speciallv  provided  for 
under  paragraph  403  of  the  act  of  1807.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that 
it  should  be  dutiable  as  print  paper  under  paragraph  396.  The  impon- 
ers  have  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  general  appraisers,  and 
that  appeal  is  now  in  force.  Meanwhile  the  Government  is  collecting 
under  paragraph  402. 

Mr.  Clark.  Before  Mr.  Elliott  begins,  I  want  to  ask  the  last  witness 
a  question.    Do  you  ask  to  have  this  tariff  remain  as  it  is,  or  to  raise  it  ? 

Mr.  Marcuse.  We  ask  that  the  tariff  on  wrapping  paper  remain  as 
it  is,  but  that  a  classification  be  made  for  Kraft  paper. 

Mr.  John  Norris.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  feebly  ask  whether  those 
of  us  who  have  been  waiting  here  all  day  may  not  get  some  chance 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  May  I  feebly  ask  that  those  of  us  who  have  been  wait- 
ing here  all  day  may  get  some  chance  to  be  heard  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris,  you  will  be  heard  in  due  time,  after 
this  gentleman  has  finished.  If  Mr.  Elliott  were  not  heard  now,  I 
presume  the  newspapers  that  you  represent  would  say  we  had  cut  off  a 
man  who  wanted  to  speak  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  raising  it.  He  asks  to  speak,  and  he  will  be  heard  at  this  mo- 
ment. Otherwise,  if  he  had  not  volunteered,  you  would  be  speaking 
now. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  this  is  about  the  third  time  he  has  spoken. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  waiting  all  day 
equally  with  you.    Proceed,  Mr.  Elliott. 

FTIKTHER  STATEMENT  Ot  MR.  R.  S.  ELLIOTT. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  want  to  present  the  following 
arguments  why  the  present  rate  of  duty,  namely  25  per  cent  on  wrap- 
ping papers  which  are  imported  under  the  style  of  a  paper  known  as 
^*  Swedish  Kraft,"  should  not  be  changed. 

First,  the  American  has  been  taught  by  the  Swede  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  produce  a  superior  paper  with  greater  yardage  from  a  given 
cord  of  spruce.  This  being  true  it  would  naturally  help  to  save  onr 
forests.  By  yardage  I  mean  that  this  Kraft  paper  being  so  strong 
can  be  used  in  a  much  lighter  weight  than  regular  manila  wrapping 
paper.  Thus  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  equalized  and  not  as  raurh 
timber  is  necessary  to  supply  the  wrapping  requirements  of  the  con- 
sumer. AMien  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  manila  paper  began  to 
see  that  the  domestic  user  of  wrapping  paper  demandea  this  Kraft 
paper  they  undertook  to  produce  the  same  article  with  the  result 
that  to-day  papers  equal  to  the  Swedish,  both  in  price  and  quality,  are 
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made  by  domestic  mills.  One  of  the  largest  domestic  mills  is  pro- 
ducing a  superior  grade  of  Kraft  made  from  pulp  imported  from 
Canada,  which,  commg  across  the  line,  has  to  pay  a  duty  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  freight  to  the  mill  making  this  paper.  But  even  under 
these  conditions,  that  paper  is  sold  in  competition  in  New  York  with 
the  best  grades  made  m  Sweden. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  about  that.  Do  you 
know  the  voliune  of  this  wrapping-paper  business  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  importations? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Not  in  this  Kraft  paper ;  no.  It  has  only  grown  up 
in  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  business  if  we 
adopted  the  suggestion  of  the  last  witness,  and  made  a  specific 
enumeration  of  the  Kraft  paper? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  could  not  hear  his  statement.  Does  he  want  to 
rai*  the  duty? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  could  not  understand  myself,  from  what  he 
stated,  exactly  what  he  wanted,  and  I  thought  that  possibly  you 
could  throw  some  light  on  it. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  was  so  far  back  that  I  could  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understood  that  he  wanted  to  retain  the  duty  as  it 
is  now,  but  with  a  new  classification  for  Kraft  paper. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  businef^s  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  What  would  be  the  object  of  making  a  classification 
if  it  were  not  to  raise  the  duty  and  bring  it  under  some  other  classi- 
fication where  there  is  a  higher  duty? 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  a  new  classification  would  raise  the 
duty,  as  you  understand  it? 

Mr.  Elliott.  You  asked  me  if  it  would? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  do  not  see  any  other  object,  when  they  are  making 
the  paper,  as  I  have  stated  they  are. 

>rr.  Underwood.  They  are  making  paper  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Elliott,  Yes.  It  sells  in  New  York  City  in  competition  with 
the  Swedish. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Norris,  on  pulp  and  print 
paper. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  NORRIS,  CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
PAFER,  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  an  aside,  and  casually  and  inci- 
dentally and  preliminarily,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Marcuse,  who  preceded  me — the  gentleman  who  .appealed 
for  a  new  classification  and  a  higher  rate  on  wrapping  papers — was 
the  gentleman  whose  firm  plead  guilty  June  19,  1908,  in  the  United 
States  court,  as  members  oi  the  Parks  pool  on  fiber  and  manila,  and 
his  firm  was  fined  $2,000.  Instead  of  that  stopping  the  operations  of 
these  manufacturers  and  paper  makers  in  fixing  prices  and  in  regu- 
lating output,  they  are  at  it  again.  I  submit  here  a  report  of  the 
Western  Fiber  and  Manila  Association,  which,  under  date  of  No- 
vember 5,  1908,  has  just  advanced  the  price  of  manilas  $3  per  ton  as 
the  result  of  combination.    That  is  merely  preliminary  to  the  other 
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propositioti.  I  submit  also  a  report  of  the  prcrvious  week  of  th# 
Faper  Trade  Journal,  giving  a  statement  of  a  med:ing  of  bookmen 
to  discuss  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  trade. 

These  gentlemen  come  here,  not  on  oath,  and  make  statements.  I 
seriously  combat  the  accuracy  of  any  statement  they  have  made  to 
the  effect  that  there  are  no  combinations,  no  agreements,  no  arrange- 
ments, to  restrict  production  or  to  fix  prices. 

I  will  speak,  practically,  for  all  of  the  newspapers.  There  has 
been  somewhat  or  an  understanding  that  I  shall  open,  and  that  then 
the  representatives  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  will 
present  their  side;  and  I  hope  that  I  Tnay  be  given  an  opportunity, 
not  to  answer  them,  but  where  there  are  misstatements  made^  with- 
out going  over  the  groimd,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
them. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  cross  that  bridge  when  We  come  to  it.  1 
am  afraid  it  will  be  a  good  while  from  now  before  wc  get  thcste. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  NoRRis.  All  fight.  In  addition  to  myself,  as  representing  the 
newspapers,  there  will  be  representatives  of  the  four  labor  unions 
which  are  employed  by  newspapers,  and  which  feel  the  effect  of  th« 
increased  price  of  paper. 

In  submitting  the  views  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  upon  the  paper  schedule  of  the  tariff,  I  will  attempt  to 
cover  the  proposition  for  free  pulp  and  free  paper  in  all  its  phases, 
including  the  deception  of  your  committee  and  of  Congress  oy  the 

f)aper  makers  in  1896,  the  failure  of  the  paper  makers  to  give  to 
abor  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  protective  tariff,  the  organization  of 
Eaper  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  the  destruction  of  our  forests 
y  them,  and  their  gigantic  speculations  in  woodlands.  Newspapers 
have  been  made  to  bear  undue  burdens  as  a  result  of  the  advance  in 
1907  of  $12  per  ton  in  the  price  of  paper.  Approximately  1,200,000 
tons  of  news-print  paper  are  used  in  the  United  States  annually, 
costing  consumers  in  excess  of  $50,000,000  per  anntim.  As  a  restlll 
of  the  unjustifiable  advance  of  1907,  otie  paper,  the  Baltimore  Amer- 
ican, was  taxed  $60  000  per  annum.  Another  paper,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  was  taxed  $156,000  per  annum.  Preliminarilv  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  because  of  a  labor  dispute  between  tfie  International 
Paper  Company  and  its  employees,  covering  a  period  of  three  months, 
since  August  1,  1908,  the  output  of  the  market  was  reduced  about 
105,000  tons.  This  curtailment  of  production  has  been  availed  of 
by  paper  makers  generally  to  mark  up  the  price  of  news-print  paper 
this  week  to  $55  per  ton/New  York,  or  $20  per  ton  in  excess  of  the 
price  which  prevailed  when  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  con- 
sidered this  schedule  twelve  years  ago  and  $15  per  ton  in  excess  of 
the  prico  which  would  prevail  under  normal  conditions. 

Mr.  IlNDEnwooD.  Mr.  Norris,  if  it  will  not  bother  you,  will  yoii 
state  before  you  make  your  argument,  so  that  we  can  follow  it  along 
the  line  of  your  suggestion,  what  suggestion  you  make  to  the  com- 
mittee as  to  our  future <ict ion  on  this  proposition?  Will  you  stat« 
what  you  desire  us  to  do? 

Mr.*  Norris.  Let  me  explain  that  in  a  summary  of  about  twenty 
minutes'  duration  I  substantially  cover  all  of  the  gtoutid,  includitig 
that  particular  point 
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The  Chairman.  What  Mr.  Underwood  wants  to  know  is  what 
amendment  you  suggest  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  knoi^  ^hat  suggestion  you  make. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Free  ptilp,  free  paper,  and  reciprocity  with  Canddd 
for  free  pulp  wood,  free  paper,  and  free  pulp; 

The  Chairmax.  That  answei-s  the  question. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  mean  to  have  all  paper  free^  or  jtist  liews  papet. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  News-print  paper  is  the  particular  riitttter  for  whidh  I 
appear. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  that  is  all  for  which  yoti  make  any  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  all  for  which  I  make  any  suggestion ;  but  it  is 
coupled  with  wrapping  paper  and  other  kinds  of  paper,  because  these 
mills  which  make  the  wrapping  paper*,  which  make  liiahila,  are 
equipped  to  make  news-print  paper ;  and  when  they  come  together  in 
pools  so  as  to  artificially  stimulate  their  production,  there  is  an  in- 
ducement for  them  to  keep  out  of  the  netfrs-print  paper  tnarket.  I 
will  make  special  reference  to  that  later. 

The  Chairman.  I  stggest  that  Mr.  Nof-ris  gd  on  and  read  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  NoRRls.  Please  note  that  the  publisher — not  the  laborer,  nol^ 
the  paper  maker — is  asked  to  pay  this  bill  for  industrial  wat-fartJ. 
We  will  show  from  its  annual  reports  that  the  International  Pdper 
Company,  with  all  Of  its  anti(}uated  outfit  atid  its  five  subsidiary 
coilipariies  that  sap  its  earnings^  ha^  made  an  actual  profit  of  $8.7& 
pel*  ton,  or  29  per  cent,  upon  all  the  paper  it  has  turned  out  in  tert 
years,  and  that  its  dost  of  production  has  been  $30.52  per  ton,  or  $1.51 
per  100  pouhds,  and  that  its  average  price  during  the  ten  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  has  been  $43.91  per 
ton,  or  $2j19  per  100  pounds  delivered,  an  increase  of  $11.91  per  ton 
over  the  price  at  which  paper  was  sold  when  the  Dingley  bill  was 
passed  July  24,  1897. 

Paper  can  be  made  cheaper  at  Millinocket,  St.  Croix,  and  Berlin 
than  m  Canada.  Labor  is  paid  less  here  than  in  Canada,  and  we  hold 
that  the  protective  principle  provided  for  in  the  Republican  platform 
does  not  apply  to  paper,  because  of  this  treatment  of  labor  by  paper 
makers,  and  because  of  this  cheapness  of  cost  of  home  production  as 
compared  with  foreign  production.  We  will  show  that  the  Dingley 
l)ill  increased  the  duty  on  ground  wood  45  per  cent  (p.  866)  and  on 
news- print  paper  46  per  cent  (p.  1165),  and  that  the  outcome  of  the 
present  policy  has  been  to  increase  imports  of  pulp  and  to  decrease 
the  exports  of  paper.  There  has  been  a  transformation  in  the  paper 
situation.    Instead  of  exporting  paper,  we  are  importing  pulp. 

We  will  show  that  the  import  duty  on  news-print  paper  has  not 
been  productive  of  revenue  and  that  it  has  furthered  schemes  of 
combination  and  criminal  manipulation  of  the  market.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  show  that  because  of  the  import  duty  of  $6  per  ton,  the  price 
of  news-print  paper  in  the  United  States  has  for  periods  been  raised 
to  a  figure  which  was  $6  per  ton  above  what  it  would  have  been  under 
free  conditions,  and  above  what  it  should  have  been  under  conditions 
that  assume  respect  for  law.  The  paper-manufacturing  business  has 
been  mismanaged,  the  burden  of  which  mismanagement  has  fallert 
upon  the  publishers.  We  are  embarrassed  bv  the  chairman's  state- 
ment that  the  Government's  figures  and  studies  of  the  tariff  are  based 
on  prices  quoted  by  trade  papers,  which  the  chairman  said  on  the  floor 
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of  the  House — referring  specially  to  news-print  paper  prices — are 
"  as  accurate  as  accurate  can  be."  We  ai'e  pi^epared  to  show  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  such  quotations,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  any  fair  standard  of  comparison,  in  determining  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris,  did  not  the  chairman  give  the  source 
of  that  information? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Sure 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  moment.  And  did  not  Mr.  North  state 
that  his  source  of  information  was  from  the  trade  journals,  and  did 
not  the  chairman  state  that  at  the  time? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  He  did ;   but  he  also  gave 

The  Chairman.  Then  be  fair,  and  state  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Norris.  But  did  he  not  also  give  it  the  authority  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  his  office,  and  was  it  not  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House 

The  Chairman.  What  he  stated  was  that  it  was  taken  from  the 
trade  journals. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  But  Mr.  Payne  also  said  that  these  prices  were  "as 
accurate  as  accurate  can  be."  Now,  I  do  not  desire  to  quarrel  with  the 
chairman.  I  simply  want  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  figures 
were  not  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  The  chairman  was  making  a  speech.  The  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  sat  at  the  next  seat,  and  when  he  commenced 
to  speak  on  this  subject  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  handed 
him  the  letter  of  Mr.  North,  which  the  chairman  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  the  chairman  presented  that  statement  to  the  House;  and 
he  stand  by  what  he  said  in  reference  to  it — ^that  that  is  the  informa- 
tion that  he  had  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  do  not  assume 

The  Chairman.  And  no  one  was  deceived ;  much  less  yourself  or 
Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  On  the  contrary.  Do  I  understand  that  the  chairman 
now  says,  or  now  assumes,  or  now  thinks  that  those  figures  are  as  ac- 
curate as  accurate  can  be? 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  of  Mr.  North  was  accurate  for  what 
it  purported  to  be.  If  the  trade  journals  did  not  ^et  it  right,  that  is 
another  instance  of  the  very  small  number  of  cases  m  which  the  news- 
papers of  the  country  make  mistakes  about  statements  of  fact 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  NoRRis.  But  it  is  also  an  instance  of  the  basis  and  character  of 
information  upon  which  Congress  legislates  without  due  inquiry  as 
to  the  source  or  accuracy  of  information  upon  which  it  acts. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  was  not  acting  at  that  time.  It  was 
simply  debating  upon  a  statement ;  but  perhaps  you  had  better  go  on. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir. 

We  will  point  out  the  menace  that  hangs  over  the  paper  business  by 
reason  of  the  attitude  of  Canada.  The  increasing  use  of  water  power 
for  electrical  purposes  as  well  as  the  threat  ot  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  wood  have  tended  to  stop  the  building  in  the  United  States 
of  new  paper  mills  to  meet  the  increasing  consumption  (p.  907).  We 
will  indicate  how  every  material  American  interest  mav  be  promoted 
by  a  reciprocity  arrangement  with  Canada  and  with  ifewfoundland, 
providing  for  free  pulp  wood,  free  pulp,  and  free  paper. 
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We  invoke  your  scrutiny  of  State  Department  records  which  would 
enable  you  to  obtain  an  accurate  list  of  the  dates  of  meetings  of 
American  and  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Place  Viger  Ilotel, 
Montreal,  and  the  names  of  the  participants,  for  purposes  which  are 
obvious;  also  the  membership  of  a  combination  of  interests  that 
center  at  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  including  the  International  Paper 
Company ;  also  calling  attention  to  a  contract  of  10,000  tons  of  Cana- 
dian news-print  paper  made  at  $35  per  ton  for  one  year,  beginning 
February  1,  1908,  by  the  Belgo-Canadian  Company,  of  Shawinigan 
Falls,  with  S.  A.  Cook,  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  president  of  the  Alexandria 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  of  Indiana,  which  would  have  helped  to 
relieve  the  shortage  in  the  American  market,  but  Avhich  was  driven 
out  of  the  country  and  delivered  to  Lloyd,  of  Ijondon  and  elsewhere, 
by  threats  of  the  New  York  paper  men  to  destroy  the  ti;^de  of  the 
Canadian  mill  in  the  event  of  its  delivery  in  the  United  States.  Sum- 
mon Mr.  Cook  and  ascertain  from  him  how  much  he  has  paid  toward 
a  settlement  of  that  transaction  which  contributed  to  maintain  an 
artificial  price  for  paper,  and  to  tax  every  American  publisher  whose 
expiring  contract  was  renewed.*  Also,  how  the  Canadian  government 
made  a  gift  of  400  square  miles  to  the  Berlin  Mills  Company  as  an 
inducement  for  the  building  of  a  paper  mill  at  La  Tuque,  Canada. 

We  are  prepared  to  show  that  in  1907,  at  a  time  when  the  demand 
was  large  and  production  was  overlapping  consumption,  that  Mr. 
John  A.  Davis  bought  up  over  20,000  tons  of  news-print  paper  and 
starved  the  market. 

We  will  show  that  in  1907,  when  its  total  actual  cost  of  making 
paj^cr,  including  labor,  had  increased  only  64  cents  per  ton,  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  without  jurisaiction,  advanced  prices  $10 
and  $12  per  ton. 

We  will  show  that  the  International  Paper  Company  is  producing 
300  tons  per  day  less  of  news-print  paper  than  was  produced  by  the 
mills  which  it  consolidated,  and  that  it  has  either  sold,  leased,  stopped, 
or  diverted  to  other  uses  more  than  46  of  the  111  machines  which  it 
originally  acquired. 

The  paper  makers  lacked  in  appreciation  of  their  obligations  to 
Congress,  because  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  an  industry  which  is  an 
object  of  protection  is  bound  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  consumers.  The 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  recognized  this  obligation  by 
an  expenditure  of  several  hundred  million  dollars  within  a  few  years 
for  new  construction,  but  the  International  Paper  Company,  having 
decreased  its  daily  output  and  restricted  production,  has  proved  itself 
unworthy  of  your  consideration. 

We  are  prepared  to  show  the  methods  of  high  finance  which  capi- 
talized at  excessive  figures  a  collection  of  antiquated  mills  located  on 
exhausted  water  courses  tributary  to  denuded  forests.  The  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  is  capitalized  on  a  basis  which  is  three  times 
that  of  the  cost  of  the  St.  Regis  plant.  It  represents  $35,000,000  of 
watered  capital  which  its  customers  must  carry.  On  a  capital  of 
$69,000,000  it  does  a  business  of  $20,000,000  per  annum  and  requiring 
nearly  three  and  one-half  years  to  turn  over  its  capital  in  manu- 
facturing. 

We  will  show  you  the  depletion  of  our  spruce  supply  and  the  abso- 
lute inability  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
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paper  industries.  We  will  show  you  the  impossibility  of  luaeting  this 
situatipn  by  reforestization  because  of  the  time  requirjBd  to  mature 
spruce  forests,  aiid  because  of  forest  fires,  and  because  of  ta^es  od 
standing  timber. 

We  will  show  you  that  the  International  Paper  Company  and 
other  beneficiaries  of  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper  have  involved  them- 
selves in  gigantic  speculations  m  woodlands  in  Canada  whereby 
ynoney  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  expansion  and  better- 
inent  of  American  mills  has  been  diverted  to  uanadian  woodlands 
which  can  not  be  made  available  for  use  by  present  owners  during  the 
next  thirty  years.  We  will  give  details  or  the  acquirement  of  over 
12,000  square  miles  of  tracts  in  the  Province  of  Qujebec  alone. 

The  newspapers  represented  in  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association  are  divided  about  equally  between  the  two  politi- 
cal parties.  They  represent  many  views  on  many  subjects.  They 
are  substantially  unanimous,  however,  in  asking  that  the  duty  on 
pulp  and  paper  be  removed.  The  canvass  made  by  the  Mann  com- 
mittee shows  that  715  newspapers  replying  to  its  inquiry,  651  fa- 
vored the  removal  of  tariff  and  64  opposed,  and  that  the  Republican 
papers  favoring  removal  outnumbered  the  Democratic  papers  which 
advocated  removal. 

Unlike  all  other  subjects  of  tariff  taxation,  users  of  news-print 
paper  can  not  pass  along  the  burden  to  the  consumer.  The  price  of 
a  newspaper,  like  the  pric^  of  a  postage  stamp,  is  fixed!  A  publisher 
can  not  raise  and  lower  his  price  when  the  price  of  news-print  paper 
advances  or  falls.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  shift  the  burden  to  ad- 
vertisers bexjause  of  the  methods  of  the  paper  makers  who  make  long- 
time contracts  with  some  newspapers  at  low  prices,  and  refuse  to 
make  the  same  contracts  with  other  papers.  They  also  make  can- 
tracts  that  expire  at  valuing  dates.  As  a  result  of  this  overlapping 
of  contracts,  it  would  be  rarely,  if  ever,  possible  to  shift  tlie  burden 
of  increased  cost  to  advertisers.  In  a  city  where  a  Hearst  paper  was 
paying  $37.60  per  ton  to  the  International  Paper  Company  under  a 
ten-year  contract,  do  you  think  that  another  publication  subjected  to 
a  $50  per  ton  charge  by  the  same  company,  could  afford  to  raise  its 
price  or  increase  its  advertising  rates  without  the  Hearst  coopera- 
tion? Could  it  expect  to  obtain  cooperation  under  such  conditions? 
The  proposition  that  newspapers  increase  their  price  as  was  urged 
by  the  general  manager  of  the  International  Paper  Company  (p.  734) 
would  mean  this:  That  every  purchaser  would  pay  1  cent  per  daj- 
additional,  or  $8  per  annum  iov  approximately  20,000,000  copies  per 
day,  or  $00,000,000  in  all.  Thus  it  is  proposed  that  the  readers  of 
newspapers  should  pay  a  tax  of  $60,000  000  in  order  that  a  group  of 
paper  makers  might  take  four  or  five  million  dollars  from  the  pock- 
ets of  the  people  through  the  publishers. 

Newspapers  are  entitled  to  consideration  from  you  upon  that  score 
even  if  you  ignore  the  extraordinary  function  they  perform  in  dis- 
seminating intelliegnce,  in  promoting  knowledge,  and  in  facilitating 
the  work  of  government.  Those  citizens  are  the  best  citizens  who  are 
in  complete  touch  with  the  work,  of  administration  and  the  further- 
ance of  the  newpaper's  mission  is  worthy  of  your  serious  effort.  An 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  paper  is  due  to  the  increasing  intelli- 
gence of  the  people. 
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According  to  the  best  available  information,  it  is  calculated  that 
aU  the  paper  mills  have  capacity  to  turn  out  about  14,885  tons  per  day, 
pr  4^546,920  tons  per  annum,  as  follows : 

Tons  pej:  day. 

News 4,200 

Book 1,900 

boards . 8,800 

lYrapping  (manU«,  fiber  and  straw) 2,850 

Writing 1,400 

J^oofing  and  sheathing 610 

^risBue 290 

Hanging 1 275 

Plotting ^ ^ 4iO 

Total 14,8^ 

Seven  concerns  practically  control  the  output  of  71  mills  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  news-print  paper.  Their  daily  capacity  jnay  be 
computed  at  4;S42  tons  per  day,  as  follows : 

Tons  per  ^j. 

International  Paper  Company 1,416 

<3}reat  Northern 450 

Berlin   Mills 225 

W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co |T0 

p.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  selling  agents aOP 

Western  interests  formerly  associated  with  General  Paper  Company 729 

S  mills  in  Michigan  and  New  York 120 

Total—..—* - 3,610 

Pacific  coast  (2  concerns)^ ?SP 

Mills  not  primarily  devoted  to  news 801 

Scattered  In  7  Statesl 36i6 

'J^tal ..-. .— . 4, 556 

In  any  contest  with  Canada,  the  publishers  who  pay  for  the  paper 
must  ultimately  bear  the  burden  of  that  struggle,  not  the  paper 
makers  who  have  exhausted  the  domestic  supply  of  pulp  wood. 
These  paper  makers  have  gone  to  Canadi^  where  there  are  from 
200,000,000  to  550,000,000  acres  of  timber,  largely  spruce,  and  they 
have  invested  many  millions  in  Canadian  woodlands.  The  Interna- 
tional Paper  C(Mnpany  owns  approximately  four  and  one-half  million 
acres,  or  nearly  7,000  square  miles  of  Canadian  and  American  tracts. 


The  American  paper  makers  are  importing  free  of  duty  about 
1^000,000  cords  or  pulp  wood  per  annum.  I  am  told  that  23  important 
news-print  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  get  substantially  all  of 
their  wood  from  Canada.  The  Ontario  authorities,  to  block  the 
scheme  of  contervailing  duty  which  was  incorporated  in  the  Dingley 
bill,  have  prohibited  the  export  of  pulp  wood  cut  from  crown  lands, 
and  in  that  way  they  have  deprived  all  the  western  mills  of  a  cheap 
and  ample  supply  of  raw  material.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  a  tax 
of  05  cents  per  cord  is  imposed  on  all  pulp  wood  cut  from  crown  lands 
with  a  ret>ate  of  40  cents  if  the  wood  is  put  into  manufactured  form 
in  Quebec.  Our  courts  have  decided  that  that  rebate  arrangement 
ooustituted  an  export  tax  of  25  cents  per  cord  on  pulp  wood  and  you 
have  therefore  imposed  a  countervailing  duty  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Dingley  law  upon  all  paper  manufactured  from  wood  cut  on 
^•owft  lands  in  the  Province  ot  Quebec.  The  burden  of  proving  that 
it  was  not  cut   from   crown   lands   is  thrust   upon  the  importer. 
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The  Canadian  paper  makers  and  the  Canadian  authorities  say  they 
are  annoyed  by  the  attitude  of  the  American  Government.  The 
Canadian  paper  makers  are  clamoring  for  the  prohibition  of  the  ex- 
port of  pulp  wood  from  the  Province  of  Quebec,  as  from  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  They  have  formally  submitted  their  request  to  the 
Dominion  government,  and  the  pressure  from  them  upon  it  is  very 
strong.  Serious  consequences  to  American  paper  makers  are  imminent. 
Every  American  paper  maker  who  testified  before  the  Mann  com- 
mittee agreed  that  the  prohibition  of  pulp-wood  export  by  Canada 
would  bring  disaster  to  the  trade.  It  would  close  many  mills^  and 
would  force  the  manufacturer  into  Canada.  The  president  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  David  S.  Cowles,  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1907,  sent  to  all  editors  of  American  newspapers  a  circular  let- 
ter calling  attention  to  the  Canadian  threats  and  bewailing  the  possi- 
bilities of  what  he  regarded  as  confiscation  of  American  investments 
in  Canada  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  the  prohibitory  programme. 
That  document  was  printed  in  the  records  of  the  Mann  committee, 
although  an  officer  of  the  International  Paper  Company  asked  that 
committee  to  suppress  its  publication.  (P.  2014.)  That  gentleman, 
Chester  W.  Lyman,  who  is  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  and  who  is  an  agent  of  all  the  paper  makers, 
took  an  amazing  position  in  another  letter  sent  on  the  day  of  his  re- 
quest for  suppression.  (P.  2013.)  He  said  there  was  an  adequate 
supply  of  wood  left  in  the  United  States  and  that*there  were  unde- 
veloped water  powers  in  the  United  States  sufficient  for  paper  making 
purposes.  He  made  this  declaration  notwithstanding  the  annual  im- 
portation of  nearly  a  million  cords  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  by  the 
paper  makers,  and  the  investment  of  more  than  $12,000,000  by  them 
m  Canadian  woodlands.  In  other  communications  this  representative 
argued  that  the  paper  makers  were  not  primarily  responsible  for  the 
rapid  destruction  of  our  forests;  that  paper  makers  took  only  3  or  4 
per  cent  of  the  total  slaughter,  and  that  the  wicked  lumbermen  and  the 
lolks  who  started  the  forest  fires  were  responsible  for  y hate ver  damage 
had  been  done  to  the  country's  resources.  Therefore,  it  would  be  in- 
ferred, it  was  not  necessary  for  the  American  paper  maker  to  go  to 
Canada  for  his  wood  supply,  and  upon  that  proposition  we  have 
diametrically  opposite  views  from  the  paper-mill  representatives. 

The  Canadian  government  is  awaiting  your  action  before  decid- 
ing upon  its  course.  If  you  attempt  to  appropriate  its  pulp  wood 
without  some  concessions  to  the  manufacturers  of  that  pulp  wood, 
then  you  invite  a  trade  war.  Here,  now,  you  have  a  distinct  menace 
to  an  important  industry — a  menace  that  would  carry  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  users  of  paper,  causing  violent  disturbances  in  paper 
prices,  and  a  paper  famine.  You  would  put  a  premium  upon  the  de- 
struction of  more  of  our  forests  with  all  the  baleful  climatic  condi- 
tions that  follow  such  shortsighted  methods.  The  reciprocal  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  are  so  extended  and  complex  that  the  in- 
terests which  both  possess  in  mutual  trade  and  the  necessity  imposed 
upon  each  side  for  amiable  intercourse  should  induce  everyone  to  ap- 
proach this  matter  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  neighborly  comity. 
Are  we  to  tangle  our  railroad  interchanges,  our  trade  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  per  annum  with  that  neighbor,  in  order  that  we 
may  more  quickly  slaughter  so  much  of  our  forests  as  remain?  Are 
we  to  start  upon  a  retaliation  and  industrial  warfare  to  insure  another 
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lease  of  opportunity  for  those  groups  of  lawbreakers  who  have  done 
violence  to  every  sound  principle  of  trade  in  their  efforts  to  crush 
competition,  to  restrict  production,  and  to  hnpose  upon  the  people  a 
monopoly  of  an  article  that  is  essential  to  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge?  I  am  not  willing  to  believe  that  an  American  Congress 
will  give  heed  to  any  such  proposition.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  this  committee  would  approve  of  any  plan  by  which  a  solution 
of  this  situation  would  be  reached.  In  the  recent  political  campaign 
in  (^mada  it  was  nnnounced  that  tlie  government  would  refer  the 
propK)sition  for  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  to  a  commission  for  ad- 
justment. A\Tiy  not  utilize  the  information  and  studies  of  your  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Paper  and  Pulp  which  has  been  digging  into  this 
matter  for  six  months  and  arrange  through  the  State  Department  for 
informal  conferences  ?  I  am  confident  that,  as  a  result  of  such  action, 
you  will  recommend  the  plan  outlined  in  H.  R.  22237,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Mann  upon  request,  providing  for  reciprocity  with  Canada. 
That  bill  was  prepared  in  the  State  Department  and  was  passed 
upon  in  the  Treasury  Department.  Its  language  is  that  of  section  3 
01  the  Dingley  bill,  with  the  substitution  of  pulp  and  paper  for  argols, 
etc.  It  follows  the  recommendation  of  President  Roosevelt  to  Con- 
gress, and  it  adopts  the  safeguards  and  precautions  suggested  by  the 
report  of  the  majority  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 
Investigation,  whereby  American  paper  makers  will  be  insured  pro- 
tection from  hostile  action  by  Canada  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of 
any  duty  by  you.  In  short,  that  Canada  will  not  attempt  to  impose 
any  export  duty  on  pulp  and  paper  and  pulp  wood  in  the  event  of 
the  abolition  of  our  import  duty  on  pulp  and  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Mann,  of  Illi- 
nois, by  request? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  request? 

Mr.  XoRRis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  could  draw  a  good  deal  better  bill  than  that. 

Mr.  XoRRis.  You  will  have  to  reframe  the  Dingley  bill,  then,  be- 
cause it  is  absolutely  the  language  of  section  3  of  the  Dingley  bill, 
which  I  think  you  had  some  part  in,  and  for  which  you  are  measure- 
abh'^  responsible,  certainly  as  to  its  ])hraseology. 

The  Chairman.  I  could  make  a  bill  that  would  insure  much  more 
protection  against  Canada  than  any  provision  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  But  that  means  a  trade  war.  and  I  doubt  if  even  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  wants  to  invite  or  precipitate  anything 
of  that  sort.     I  am  quite  sure  he  has  no  such  disposition. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  do  what? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  As  to  invite  or  precipitate  a  trade  war  with  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  agreed  on  that  entirely.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  danger  of  that. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  n  ell,  we  must  carry  the  load,  if  there  is  danger. 
With  your  ideas  about  it,  if  you  should  so  decide,  we  must  bear  the 
consequences. 

The  Chairman,  You  do  not  know  what  my  ideas  are  about  it. 

Oirns— TABirF--No.  11— 08 12 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  we  get  through  to*nigfat 
you  will  be  for  free  pulp  and  free  paper. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  be  disappointed,  as  you  usually  are. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  suggestion  was  made  to-day  that  when  this 
bill  comes  out  of  the  committee  it  will  probably  come  out  in  the 
shape  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  bill.  What  have  you  to 
say  on  that  subject,  in  the  light  of  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  will  you  permit  me  first  to  take  up  the  division  of 
"  labor,"  and  of  "  wood  and  forestry,"  and  then  of  the  tariff,  and  then 
of  combinations,  so  that  I  may  cover  the  points  which  I  understand 
were  deep  in  the  chairman's  mind,  that  labor  must  be  protected  and 
that  the  cost  of  production  must  be  insured? 

Mr.  Underwood,  Certainly. 

LABOR? 

Mr.  XoRRis.  Simple  arithmetic  will  determine  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  paper  makers  have  given  to  labor  any  share  of  your  tariff 
benefaction.  In  New  York  State,  which  is  the  largest  paper-making 
State  in  the  Union,  the  state  bureau  of  labor  (p.  359)  gathered  re- 
ports in  1906  from  every  branch  of  organized  male  labor  in  that 
State,  and  the  figures  showed  that  2,?86  organized  workers  in  "  paper 
and  paper  goocls"  received  less  than  any  other  class  of  organized 
labor  (exhibit).  Paper  workers  received  an  average  of  $10.94  per 
week,  or  $1.82  per  day,  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  combined.  The 
proportion  of  skilled  labor  receiving  $3  per  day  was  less  than  9  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  employed. 

In  the  State  of  Massachuj?etts  in  the  year  1905  (see  p.  371 )  13,364 
persons  engaged  in  the  paper  industrv  received  an  average  of  $9.06 
per  week,  or  $1.51  per  day,  and  in  the  year  1906  they  received  an 
average  of  $1.53  per  day. 

In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  (p.  703)  44  establishments,  employing 
6,384  persons,  reported  that  the  average  yearly  wage  was  $462.01, 
equaling  $1.48  per  day,  and  for  1907  the  pay  was  less  than  in  any 
one  of  the  three  years  preceding. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  at  Washington,  for  July?  1907, 
on  page  3  (pp.  372  and  719  of  Hearing)  shows  that  of  41  industries 
employing  334,107  persons  whose  earnmgs  were  reported  the  only  in- 
dustry in  which  the  pay  of  labor  had  b^en  reduced  in  1906,  as  com- 
pared with  1904  and  1905,  was  paper.  The  hours  of  labor  in  that  in- 
dustry were  also  increased  in  that  year. 

The  census  report  for  1905  shows  (p.  372)  that  65,694  persons  era- 
ployed  in  the  paper  trade  received  an  average  of  $9.32  per  week,  or 
$1.55  per  day. 

The  paper  makers  based  their  increase  in  price  of  news  print  paper 
to  $50  per  ton  in  1907,  upon  the  represoutation  that  me  cost  of 
labor  had  been  increased  50  per  cent  by  reason  of  the  change  of  tours 
from  twelve  hours  per  day  to  eight  hours  (p.  733).  It  now  appears 
bv  the  records  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  (p.  1743) 
that  only  29  mills  had  changed  to  the  three-tour  eight-hour  system 
and  that  215  had  continued  on  the  twelve-hour  basis. 

The  data  submitted  by  various  paper  companies  throws  an  inter- 
esting side  light  on  the  relative  pay  of  labor.    At  the  Hudson  River 
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mill  of  the  International  Paper  Company  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of 
paper  produced  was  $1.13  per  ton  less  under  the  eight-hour  system 
than  undfer  the  twelve-hour  system,  and  that  fact  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others  found  in  the  reports  of  the  paper  companies  would 
confirm  the  belief  that  better  paid  labor  is  the  cheaper  labor  in  the 
long  run.       • 

The  Remington-Martin  Company  figures  of  labor  cost  for  the  year 
1907,  while  approximating  those  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany for  the  same  year  were  less  than  in  the  year  1906,  when  the 
twelve-hour  system  prevailed.  The  total  cost  of  labor  in  all  of  the 
mills  of  the  International  Paper  Company  in  the  year  1907  under  the 
3-tour  system  increased  only  34  cents  per  ton  over  the  cost  of  1903, 
and  only  GG  cents  per  ton,  or  8  per  cent  (not  50),  over  the  cost  of 
1905,  when  the  twelve-hour  system  prevailed  (p.  1977). 

The  cost  sheets  submitted  by  various  paper  companies  to  the  Mann 
committee  for  tlie  year  1907  showed  extraordinary  discrepancies,  as 
follows : 

Labor  cost 
per  ton. 

Gould  (New  York)  mUl,  12-hour  system $8.58 

Cloquet  mUl  (Minnesota),  12-liour  systenff^ 11.57 

Park  Falls  (Wisconsin),  12-hour  system 10.56 

Remington-Martin  (New  York),  8-hour  system 8.53 

International  Paper  Company    (New  York  and  New  England),  8-hour 
system 8. 52 

It  would  appear  from  these  figures  that  the  western  paper  mills 
could  not  make  paper  as  cheaply  as  eastern  mills,  and  the  eastern 
mills,  working  on  the  eight-hour  system  could  show  a  saving  of  from 
$2  to  $3  per  ton  in  the  comparisons.  It  is  possible  that  the  excessive 
labor  cost  of  the  western  paper  mills  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  em- 
ploy boys  to  operate  their  paper  machines.  The  Mann  committee  in  its 
visits  to  over  19  paper  mills  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  found  very 
few  grown  men.  It  saw  many  15-j'ear-old  boys  who  were  working 
thirteen  hours  for  six  nights.  At  one  mill.  Combined  Locks  (p.  2103), 
the  night  force  worked  fourteen  hours.  Two  15-year-old  boys  at  one 
mill  in  Neenah,  Wis.,  were  working  as  members  of  the  crew  on  a 
paper  machine  at  the  rate  of  81  cents  and  10  cents  an  hour,  respec- 
tively. Workers  in  George  A.  Whiting's  mill  at  that  place  received 
pay  varying  from  90  cents  to  $1.10  per  day.  Women,  who  were  sort- 
ing rags,  were  paid  $4.50  per  week  by  men  who  pose  as  leading  citi- 
zens. Paper-mill  workers  in  the  Fox  River  Valley  were  paid  14J 
cents  per  hour  for  sixty-five  hours  per  week,  or  $0.52  per  week. 

Mr.  Cowles,  the  president  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation, had  declared  to  Congress  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  paper 
mills  had  increased  from  30  to  70  per  cent  in  ten  years,  and  that  a 
large  part  of  this  increase  had  taken  place  in  past  two  years;  but 
when  the  labor  cost  figures  of  his  own  mill  were  dissected  it  appeared 
that  the  labor  cost  was  12.21  cents  per  100  pounds  in  December,  1906, 
under  the  twelve-hour  system,  and  12.68  cents  in  December,  1907, 
under  the  eight-hour  system,  an  increase  of  less  than  4  per  cent  (not 
30  nor  70)  in  his  mill. "  Comparative  tables  printed  in  the  Paper  Mill 
of  July  6,  1907,  showing  the  operations  oi  a  typical  paper  mill  in 
the  West,  disclosed  the  fact  that  its  labor  cost  had  increased  less  than 
2  per  cent  in  ten  years.  There  were  numerous  factors  that  contrib- 
uted to  keep  down  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  paper.    The  width 
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of  machines  had  increased  in  ten  years  from  100  and  120  to  150  and 
160  inches;  their  speed  had  increased  from  350  and  400  feet  to  550 
and  GOO  feet.  The  daily  product  of  a  paper  machine  had  been  in- 
creased from  20  tons  to  45  tons.  The  labor  mill  workers  contend,  and 
with  some  justification,  that  the  pulp  mill  will  grind  more  pulp  when 
the  men  work  eight  hours  than  when  they  work  twelve  lK)urs. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  comparative  pay  of  paper-mill  labor  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  I  refer  you  to  the  statement  of  George 
Chahoon,  jr.,  manager  of  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company,  of  Canada 
(p.  805),  and  of  Mr.  Carl  Riordon,  of  the  Riordon  Paper  Mills,  of 
Merriton  and  Hawkesbury,  Ontario  (p.  805),  and  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Lynch, 
of  Minneapolis,  who  testified  in  October,  and  of  Mr.  Cowles,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  (p.  908),  all  of 
whom  said  that  the  Canadian  mills  pay  as  high  and  higher  wa^ 
than  are  paid  in  the  United  States.  Practically  all  skilled  labor  in 
the«!e  mills  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  the  inducement  of 
higher  pay  must  be  made  to  attract  them  there. 

In  comparing  relative  pay  with  Canada,  Mr.  Cowles  said :  "  If 
anything,  I  should  say  that  labor  is  higher  in  Canada  than  it  is  in 
the  United  States." 

The  Chairman.  Do  .vou  moan  skilUni  labor? 

Mr.  ('owLE.s.  I  mraii  skilled  labor  and  cheap  labor,  both.  That  was  not 
formerly  so,  bnt  it  is  so  to-day.  That  Is  my  own  experience  and  my  own  ob- 
servation. 

Consul  Worman,  of  Three  Kivers  (d.  1901),  reported  to  the_  State 
Department  that  "•  labor  in  the  Canaclian  mills  is  as  high  as  in  the 
United  States,  yea,  uftontimes  even  higher.  The  skilled  mechanics 
are  Americans  who  receive  higher  wages  as  an  inducement  to  leave 
their  home  and  country." 

More  than  100,000  newsj)aper  employees  have  sent  appeals  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President  ai^king  for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  pulp 
and  paper.  Upon  what  theory  can  you  claim  to  give  protection  and 
beneiactions  to  paper-mill  employees  who  do  not  treat  their  labor 
properly,  while  you  refuse  it  to  ncAvspaper  publishers  who  pay  to 
their  employees  an  average  wage  that  is  about  three  times  the  anioirtit 

{)aid  by  the  j)aper  makers?  The  entire  amount  paid  to  paper-mill 
abor  producing  news-print  paper  will  not  exceed  $9,000,000  per 
annum.  \'et  the  [)aper  makers  who  profess  such  anxiety  for  their 
labor  ask  you  to  add  to  the  Iofsps  of  compositors,  pressmen,  and  stere- 
otypers,  and  photo-engravers,  whose  enforced  idleness  in  the  last  year, 
partially  because  of  tlie  high  price  of  paper  and  its  reduced  consump- 
tion, will  more  than  equal  the  total  pay  of  these  paper-mill  employees. 
Instead  of  giving  to  labor  the  rewards  which  protection  was  de- 
signed to  confer,  the  paper  makers  have  treated  their  labor  worse 
than  any  other  industry  has  done.  Since  the  1st  of  August,  1908,  a 
protracted  struggle  was  carried  on  between  the  International  Paper 
Company  and  its  employees  over  a  question  of  a  reduction  of  5  per 
cent  m  wages — the  contest  entailing  a  loss  in  labor  and  other  items 
exceeding  ^1,000,000,  all  of  which  must  ultimately  be  borne  by  the 
newspaper  publishers,  under  the  provisions  of  your  tariff  schedule. 

WOOD. 

I  now  approach  the  subject  of  wood  and  forestry. 
In  presenting  estimates  of  standing  timber  in  the  United  States,  I 
do  so  with  misgivings  of  the  accuracy  of  every  government  estimate 
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in  that  direction.  Two  recent  experiences  of  the  worthlessness  of 
such  statements  make  me  incredulous  of  all  of  them.  Subject  to  this 
reservation,  I  state  that  spruce  constitutes  70  per  cent  oi  the  wood 
used  in  paper  making.  Government  reports  of  1906  declare  that  the 
State  of  Maine  supplied  over  one-third  of  the  spruce  used,  and  more 
than  double  tne  quantity  furnished  by  its  closest  competitor,  the  State 
of  Washington.  The  spruce  of  New  York  State  has  fallen  off  re- 
cently, and  that  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  has  decreased  about 
one-half  since  1899.  These  f^ur  States  in  the  Northeast  furnished  60 
per  cent  of  the  timber,  Washington  and  Oregon  20  per  cent,  the  Vir- 
ginias 10  per  cent,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  10  per  cent.  The  State 
of  Minnesota,  about  whose  supply  of  spruce  much  has  been  said,  sup- 
plied onh^  one-sixtieth  of  the  total  cut.  About  three-fifths  as  much 
spruce  was  used  for  pulp  as  for  lumber  in  the  United  States  in  1006. 
Fa  per  makers  cut  over  l,830square  miles  every  year  to  provide  wood  for 
pulp  and  paper  mills.  We  import  from  Canada  for  the  same  purpose 
the  timber  from  338  square  miles,  so  that  our  paper  mills  strip  alto- 
gether 2,168  square  miles  every  year.  Of  this  stripping,  approxi- 
mately one-third,  or  700  square  miles,  is  for  mechanical  ground  wood 
and  two-thirds,  or  1,400  square  miles,  is  for  chemical  pulp. 

New  York  State  consumes  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  cords  of 
wood  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
Maine,  which  ranks  next.  The  amount  of  pulp  wood  used  in  the 
United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1907,  reported  by  250  mills,  was 
approximately  4,000,000  cords.  (See  p.  1428  of  Hearings.)  F'orty-five 
per  cent  of  this  quantity  was  domestic  spruce  and  23  per  cent  spruce 
imported  from  Canada.  Fifteen  per  cent  was  hemlock,  9  per  cent 
poplar,  and  8  per  cent  was  said  to  be  made  up  of  pine,  cottonwood, 
balsam,  and  other  woods. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  pointed  out  (Bulletin  77)  that  the  inroad 
into  the  remaining  supply  of  spruce  is  rapid,  and  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  much  of  the  stand  into  extensive  holdings  of  pulp  manufac- 
turers explains  a  substantial  rij«e  in  the  cost  of  lumber  stumpage.  I 
hesitate  to  give  estimates  of  standing  spruce,  because  estimates  and 
conditions  vary  widely. 

The  fact  that  the  principal  users  of  spruce  have  bought  over  12,000 
square  miles  of  timber  tracts  in  the  Province  of  Quebec*  alone  would 
indicate  their  fear  of  a  shortage,  though  evidences  of  a  gigantic 
speculation  in  woodlands  are  numerous  and  strong.  .  The  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  with  approximately  7,000  r^quare  miles,  or 
four  and  a  half  million  acres,  of  timber  lands  under  its  control,  turns 
out  about  1,G00  tons  of  ])aper  per  day.  The  vice-president  of  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company  has  laid  it  down  as  an  accepted 
formula  of  the  traae  that  1,000  acres  of  spruce  will  produce  per- 
petually enough  wood  to  turn  out  one  ton  of  paper  per  day.  Forester 
Pinchot  (see  p.  1370  of  Hearings)  was  inclined  to  look  uj)on  this 
basis  of  computation  as  correct.  Applying  the  formula  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company's  holdings,  it  would  appear  that  that  com- 
pany has  acquired  about  three  times  the  area  nece.-siiry  for  a  per- 
petual supply  on  the  basis  of  its  present  production.  If  the  company 
should  cut  its  pulp-wood  supply  from  its  own  lands,  there  might  be 
some  justification  for  a  contention  that  that  immense  acreage  was 
necessary  to  safeguard  its  future  supply.  But  it  cuts  from  its  own 
lands  only  25  per  cent  of  the  wood  it  uses  (see  p.  1055  of  Hearings), 
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buying  75  per  cent  upon  the  market.  It  therefore  cuts  only  one- 
twelfth  of  that  which  its  acreage  would  permit,  and  it  is  obviously 
engaged  in  the  business  of  speculating  in  woodlands  instead  of 
making  paper.  A  confirmation  of  this  view  of  its  methods  is  shown 
in  the  statement  it  submitted  to  the  Mann  committee  (see  p.  1020  of 
Hearings),  wherein  it  claimed  that  it  had  woodlands  worth  $13,41)3.- 
315,  though  its  annual  statement  for  June  30,  1908,  placed  the  book 
value,  and  assumedly  the  actual  cost  value,  of  these  woodlands  at 
$3,697,500,  showing  an  estimated  profit  of  nearlv  ten  million  dollars 
on  that  speculation.  Every  purchaser  dt  paper  from  that  company  is 
forced  to  pay  approximately  2^  cents  per  100  pounds  as  a  con- 
tribution toward  the  carrying  charges  of  that  venture.  Incidentally, 
I  may  point  out  that  in  the  valuation  of  its  properties  (see  p.  1029 
of  Hearings)  it  claimed  that  it  had  194,592  horj-epower  of  unde- 
veloped water  powers  which  it  valued  at  $9,729,600.  Here  is  another 
venture  to  which  paper  users  must  contribute  for  carrying  purpos**s, 
these  undeveloped  water  powers  and  the^e  vast  timber  tracts  having 
been  acquired  to  stop  others  from  competing  with  it  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper. 

Mr.  Hill.  May  I  ask  if  you  refer  to  the  35,000,000  of  which  you 
spoke  a  while  ago  as  undeveloped  water  power? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  no — no !    That  has  been  worked  to  the  limit 

The  worst  phase  of  its  business  is  the  use  of  adjunct  companies  to 
hide  its  actual  operations.  It  buys  much  of  its  wood  from  the  St 
Maurice  Lumber  Company,  in  Canada,  which  it  owns  and  controls.  It 
has  three  or  four  adjunct  companies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  completely  baffle  an  audit  of  its  wood  accounts.  These  adjunct 
companies  are:  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company,  Champlain  Realty 
Company,  Michigan  Pulp  Wood  Company,  American  Kealty  Com- 
pany, and  Miramichi  Lumber  Company. 

In  shipping  pulp  wood  from  Canada  it  has  not  had  any  incentive 
to  undervalue  the  export  because  there  was  no  duty  upon  it.  For 
years,  the  International  Paper  Company  has  been  certifying  to  the 
Canadian  government  that  the  pulp  wood  shipped  by  it  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States  was  valued  at  less  than  $5  per  cord.  The  values 
fixed  by  paper  makers  upon  all  the  pulp  wood  send  out  from  Canada 
have  been  as  follows: 

Per  cord 

ifMio,     ,     *4.:^S 

v.m\..  4.:?i 

1»07 4.37 

These  figures,  which  show  an  actual  reduction  in  value  in  1907  as 
compared  with  1005,  throw  doubt  and  suspicion  upon  that  company's 
figures  of  cost  and  profit,  and  suggest  an  inquiry  mto  the  relations  of 
the  subsidiary  company  to  the  parent  concern.  Indeed,  they  may 
affect  its  cost*^  figures  at  some  mills  to  the  extent  of  $3  per  ton,  and 
disprove  the  claim  of  increased  cost  of  wood.  I  am  unable  to  fathom 
the  purposes  of  a  management  which  pays  high  prices  to  outsiders 
for  its  wood  supply  while  refusing  to  cut  timber  from  its  own  cheap 
lands,  which  are  inventoried  at  less  than  $1.70  per  acre.  Neither  can 
I  understand  the  craze  for  woodlands  which  it  developed  in  the  year 
1907,  because  (see  p.  48S  of  Hearings)  in  fourteen  months  prior  to 
January  1,  1908,  it  acquired  2,000  square  miles  of  additional  acreage. 
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Altogether,  the  International  Paper  Company  had  cut  0,418,512 
cords  from  timber  lands  in  Canada  to  January  1,  1908. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  International  Paper  Company  has  400 
square  miles  (see  p.  1124  of  Hearings)  of  spruce,  of  which  100  square 
miles  is  virgin  timber.  In  Vermont  it  has  121  square  miles  (see  p. 
1130  of  Hearings),  and  in  New  Hampshire  200  square  miles,  of 
which  80  square  miles  is  virgin  timber.  For  some  extraordinary  and 
unexplained  reason  the  International  Paper  Company  is  allowing 
that  virgin  timber  to  remain  uncut.  A  virgin  forest  never  grows. 
Every  dictate  of  good  forestry  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  cutting 
out  the  mature  timber  and  thereby  gaining  4  or  5  per  cent  per  annum 
from  the  growth  of  that  which  is  allowed  to  remain.  The  policy  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  in  the$e  matters  is  beyond  explana- 
tion. Certainly,  the  users  or  paper  are  made  to  suffer  by  reason  of 
the  withdrawal  of  these  vast  areas  from  the  market  and  the  inevitable 
increase  in  the  cost  of  stumpage.  The  officers  of  the  paper  company 
comfort  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  lands  which  were  reported 
to  be  worth  $10  per  acre  ten  j^ears  ago  are  now  worth  $27.50  to  $30 
per  acre  (see  p.  1131  of  Hearings),  but  those  valuations  are  purely 
fanciful  and  are  the  results  of  the  artificial  stimulation  which  pulp 
manufacturers  have  given  to  values.  Eight  or  ten  paper  makers 
own  over  1,140  square  miles  of  spruce  forests  in  the  Adirondacks. 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  400  square  miles;  Finch, 
Pruyn  &  Co.  (affiliated  with  the  International  Paper  Company), 
220;  Gould  Paper  Company,  170:  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  100; 
Racquette  River  Company,  140;  Schroon  River  Paper  Company,  16; 
J.  &  J.  Rogei-s  Paper  Company,  47;  Dexter  Sulphite  Company,  47; 
hunting  preserves  lor  individuals,  1,500:  New  York  State  Forest  Re- 
serve. 2,700;  a  total  of  4,340. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  pulp  wood  from 
Canada  would  mean  the  prompt  destruction,  not  of  2  or  3  per  cent  of 
our  forests,  as  paper  makers  would  have  us  believe,  but  of  25  per  cent, 
or  1,100  square  miles,  of  the  Adirondacks. 

Mr.  Pinchot  estimates  (see  p.  1357  of  Hearings)  that  the  available 
supply  of  pulp-wood  timber  in  the  United  States  will  last  as  follows: 
New  York,  eight  and  one-half  yeai*s;  Pennsylvania,  nine  years;  Min- 
nesota, nine  years;  Vermont,  eleven  years;  New  Hamp.-hire,  twenty- 
five  yeai*s;  Maine,  twenty-eight  and  one-half  years. 

I  am  not  authorized  to  say  what  the  Mann  committee  found  when 
it  undertook  to  ascertain  the  possibilities  of  reforestization.  I  know 
it  went  to  the  West,  where  the  supply  from  Ontario  had  already  been 
stopped  and  where  sawmills  had  been  abandoned  because  owners 
found  the  Ontario  law  made  relocation  necessary  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Georgian  Bay.  Practically  all  spruce  in  Wisccmsin  has  been 
cut  out.  In  Minnesota  the  spruce  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  small 
in  size  and  requiring  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  to  reach  maturity  and  a  diameter  of  10  inches,  whereas  in 
the  State  of  Maine  the  pulp  men  say  they  do  not  cut  anything  less 
than  14  inches.  A  visit  to  paper  mills  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
disclosed  a  ridiculous  aspect  to  their  pulp  supply.  In  many  cases  thev 
are  adjuncts  of  lumbering  operations,  as  shown  by  Mr.  WeyerhcTUser  s 
investment  at  Cloquet  and  the  Walker-Nelson  investment  at  Little 
Falls.    Disks  cut  from  pulp  wood  in  Minnesota  mills  showed  that  the 
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6-inch  pulp  wood  counted  65  rings.  Much  of  the  wood  was  less  than 
that  diameter,  and  Mr.  Mann  brought  back  from  Cloquet  a  specimen 
piece  of  pulp  wood  no  larger  than  a  baseball  bat,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  pulp  grinder.  To  reach  bodies  of  spruce  that  would 
average  10  inches  the  committee  passed  through  mues  upon  miles  of 
burned  forests,  some  burned  in  the  spring  of  1008,  some  in  the  fall  of 
1907,  and  some  in  the  sj)ring  of  1907.  It  was  admitted  by  the  lumber 
cruisers  who  accompanied  the  committee  that  the  fire  in  the  spring  of 
1907  had  been  started  by  the  lumber  men  to  burn  up  their  slashmgs 
and  had  become  too  much  for  them. 

AMien  Mr.  '\\"eyerha»user,  of  St.  Paul,  the  largest  lumber  operator  in 
the  country,  w^as  asked  about  the  possibilities  of  reforestization,  he 
said  that  it  was  impossible  for  individuals  because  of  the  constantly 
recurring  forest  fires  and  because  of  the  time  required  to  mature  the 
trees,  and  bi^cause  of  the  taxes  on  standing  timber  which  would  eat 
up  the  principal  before  the  new  growth  could  reach  maturity. 

Forester  Pinchot  submitted  to  the  Mann  committee  tables  based 
on  actual  measurements  of  timber  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  the  fact  that  from  twenty-five  to  fortv  years  must 
elapse  before  a  second  crop  of  spruce  timber  could  be  o):)tained,  and 
that  period  was  dependent  upon  the  observance  of  forestry  condi- 
tions and  a  restriction  of  cutting  to  10  inches  minimum.  To  obtain 
spruce  from  seeds  planted  in  the  forests  would  require  between  sev- 
enty-five and  one  hundred  years.  Mr.  Pinchot  stated  that  the  cutting 
of  ])ulp  wood  in  the  United  States  was  destructive  rather  than  con- 
servative because  large  and  small  timber  is  taken  and  little  is  left  for 
a  future  crop.  Testimony  given  to  the  Mann  committee  showed  that 
in  the  West  lumbeiinen  cut  everything  clean,  leaving  nothing  to 
grow  for  the  second  crop.  Many  States  are  putting  a  premium  upon 
the  destruction  of  their  forests'  by  taxing  the  standing  timber.  In 
Montana,  it  was  stated  the  (xovernment  had  adopted  regulations 
whirli  jnonioted  this  butcliery.  It  will  be  necessary  to  move  paper 
mills  across  the  border  or  to  the  Pacific  coast  where  there  are  supplies 
of  spruce,  if  policies  advocated  by  paper  men  inviting  the  j>rohibi- 
tion  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  are  adopted. 

In  estimating  the  Canadian  supply  upon  admittedly  indefinite 
<'.ala  of  the  two  countries,  Mr.  Pinchot  calculated  that  Canada  had 
from  two  to  tliree  times  tlie  amount  of  spruce  pulp  wood  that  we 
have  in  tins  country  (p.  i;^r)7).  Canadian  pulp-wood  estimates  vary. 
Broadly  sjioaking,  it  has  been  claimed  that  there  are  spruce  forest^ 
extending  from  Cape  Hamilton,  in  Labrador,  to  the  Yukon,  and 
from  tlie  St.  Lawrence  ifortli  to  Hudson  Bay;  that  if  the  Ignited 
States  did  not  cut  another  stick  of  pulp  wood  for  200  years,  and  the 
Canadian  trees  should  stop  growing  and  remain  in  their  present  con- 
dition, there  would  bo  enough  pulp  woml  available  to  keep  us  going 
for  more  than  200  years.  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  of  the  geological  survey 
of  Canada,  says  the  forest  areas  of  Canada  measure  2,000,000  square 
miles,  of  which  half  are  in  pulp  wood.  This  area  computed  on  the 
basis  of  four  cords  of  pulf)  wood  to  an  acre  would  yield  six  and  one- 
half  billion  cords,  which  would  be  enough  to  last  the  United  States 
for  1.500  years  on  the  basis  of  present  consumption. 
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R.  H.  Campbell,  superintendent  of  forestry  of  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment, calculated  the  forest  area  of  the  Dominion  at  840,000  square 
miles,  divided  as  follows: 

Acres. 

British    Coliiiiibia 182,000,000 

Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  All)ertu,  and  unorganized  territories 180,000,000 

Ontario 40,0(K),000 

Quebec 120, 000,  000 

New  Brunswiclc T,  500,  000 

Nova   Scotia 5,000,000 

Consul  Wormaii,  of  Three  Rivers,  said  there  were  745,000,000 
cords  of  pulp  wood  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  alone.  Americans 
were  the  nrst  to  organize  milling  companies  to  build  sawmills  in  that 
consular  district.  Their  operations  have  continued  to  this  day,  and 
with  three  exceptions,  the  lumber  industry  of  Three  Rivers  may  be 
said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Americans  or  controlled  by  American  capi- 
tal. Besides  the  mills  in  Three  Rivers,  there  are  ten  or  more  large 
mills  along  the  north  and  south  shores,  many  of  which  are  controlled 
by  American  capital,  and  exporting  their  products  to  the  United 
States  principally.  American  paper  companies  own  more  than 
12,000  square  miles  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  in  the  list  may  be 
included  the  following: 

Sqimro  miles. 

International  Taper  Comiiany  (in  one  of  four  land  odlces)-.    ._       ,  2,597 

Berlin    Mills 2,402 

TTnion  Bap  and  I'aper  Company 2,200 

W.  &  M.  J.  Clarke,  of  New  York 7G2 

Sajcuenay  Lumber  Company 407 

BaylesB  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 475 

In  addition  to  timber  holdings,  Americans  are  interested  in  Avater 
powers  on  the  Miramichi,  Jacques  Cartier,  and  St.  Maurice  rivers. 

Consul  Smith,  of  Victoria,  says  American  syndicates  seem  to  be 
suc(^essful  in  securing  the  bulk  of  the  standing  timber  in  British 
Columbia  in  spite  of  the  keen  rivalry  of  eastern  Canadians.  He  said : 
''  It  is  noteworthy  that  most  of  the  large  investments  by  Americans 
in  Britisli  Columbia  timber  lands  have  been  made  by  wealthy  lumber 
men  who  now  own  or  have  made  their  mone}'  in  large  manufacturing 
enterprises  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  State-;.  They  have  literally 
poured  their  money  into  British  Columbia,  because,  as  several  have 
declared  to  the  writer,  they  regard  the  timber  lands  in  this  Province 
a'=i  the  last  that  can  be  secured  at  nomiunl  rates  on  this  continent. 
As  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  forests  were  forty  years  ago  so  are  the 
timber  lands  of  British  Columbia  to-day."  There  is  an  item  in  the 
Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures, for  Monday,  September  0.  1007,  headed  ''Lumber  in  British 
C/olumbia,"  which  seems  to  me  incredible,  because  of  the  vast  area 
to  which  it  refers.  It  states  on  the  authority  of  Consul  L.  E.  Dud- 
ley, of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  that  ''  a  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  com- 
pany (presumably  Weyerhaeuser)  purchased  201,000  s(|uare  miles 
of  timber  lands,  partly  on  Vancouver  Island,  the  remainder  upon  the 
mainland,  paying  about  $5,000,000  for  the  same,  and  proposes  build- 
ing six  large  sawmills  at  once.  One  American  is  said  to  have  realized 
niore  than  $1,000,000  profit  upon  his  holdings  acquired  in  the  last 
few  years.     The  i)rovincial  land^  are  not  sohf,  and  all  logs  cut  upon 
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such  lands  must  be  manufactured  within  the  Province,  The  lands 
now  changing  hands  bv  sale  and  purchase  came  into  private  hands 
before  the  enactment  oi  the  law  now  in  force." 

Consul  Shott,  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  district,  reported  that  nine  of 
eleven  large  sawmills  in  his  district  were  owned  by  Americans  and 
that  fully  85  per  cent  of  all  the  forest  product  of  that  district  was 
manufactured  by  Americans. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion held  in  September,  its  president,  Hon.  J.  D.  Holland,  aflSrmed  the 
accuracy  of  the  estimates  of  the  Dominion  superintendent  of  forestry 
and  said  the  total  was  enough  to  keep  Canadian  mills  going  three 
hundred  and  eighty-one  years.  He  said  that  if  the  United  States 
were  compelled  to  build  mills  in  Canada  or  to  buy  paper  there,  it 
would  represent  over  $500,000,000  additional  capital  in  Canada.  At 
that  meeting  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  association: 

The  pulp  and  paper  section  of  the  Canadian  Manufaotnrers'  Association  beg 
to  report  that  at  the  various  meetings  of  this  section  held  since  last  autumn 
the  members  have  been  unjininious  in  the  opinion  that  the  government  of  Can- 
ada be  requested  to  preserve  the  forests  and  conserve  the  pulp  wood  of  this 
country  by  prohil)iting  the  exrortation  from  Canada  of  pulp  wood,  and  they  ask 
the  earnest  assistance  of  the  association  in  their  behalf. 

The  data  here  given  covering  comparisons  of  timber  supply  and 
the  menace  to  American  interests  should  impel  the  American  Con- 
gress, solely  upon  considerations  of  enlightened  self-interest,  to  ar- 
range promptly  with  Canada  for  terms  that  would  be  mutually 
advantageous. 

I  now  come  to  the  section  devoted  to  the  tariff. 

TARIFF. 

The  paper  makers  and  Congress  have  publicly  declared  that  the 
Dingley  law  did  not  increase  the  duty  on  paper.  I  propose  to  show 
that  the  duty  on  paper  was  increased  in  1897,  the  date  of  the  passajre 
of  the  Dingley  bill,  from  $4.11  per  ton  on  a  basis  of  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  to  $0  per  ton  specific,  an  increase  of  $1.89  per  ton,  or  40 
per  cent,  and  that  the  duty  in  the  year  1907  would  have  been  $5.40 
on  the  ad  valorem  basis  if  the  previous  law  had  prevailed,  an  increase 
of  54  cents  per  ton,  or  12  per  cent.  Also  that  the  duty  on  mechanic- 
ally ground  wood  was  increased  from  an  ad  valorem  basis  of  10  per 
cent,  or  $1.15  per  ton,  to  a  specific  duty  of  $1.07  per  ton.  or  45  per 
cent  increase. 

Unbleached  pulp  was  increased  from  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  lo 
$3.33  per  ton  specific;  bleached  pulp  was  changed  from  10  per  <^nt 
ad  valorem  to  $5  specific. 

Tlie  paper  niakeis  had  failed  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  duty 
was  based,  not  upon  the  price  of  the  paper  delivered  at  destination, 
but  upon  the  selling  price  at  point  of  shipment.  When  Mr.  William 
A.  Russell  appeared  before  your  committee  on  December  31.  ISl^fi, 
the  price  of  news-print  paper  was  $35  per  ton  delivered  in  New  York, 
or  $30.40  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mill,  which  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  would 
then  have  fixed  a  duty  of  $4-56  per  ton.  The  paper  makers  then 
asked  you  to  raise  it  to  a  specific  duty  of  $6  per  ton. 

I  will  repeat  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cfhairman,  merely  because 
it  ma}'  recall  a  personal  experience.    When  Mr.  William  A.  Russell 
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appeared  before  your  committee  on  December  31,  1896,  the  price  of 
news-print  paper  was  $35  per  ton  delivered  in  New  York,  or  $30.40 
per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mill,  which,  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  would  then 
have  fixed  a  duty  of  $4.56  per  ton.  The  paper  makers  then  asked  you 
to  raise  it  to  a  specific  duty  of  $6  per  ton. 

In  July,  1897,  within  a  few  days  of  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the 
law,  I  bought  3,000  tons  of  news-print  paper  from  the  Hudson  River 
mill  at  a  price  of  $32  per  ton,  delivered  m  rJew  York,  or  $27.40  f.  o.  b. 
mill,  which  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  have  required  a  duty 
of  $4.11  per  ton,  and  you  fixed  a  specific  duty  of  $6  per  ton,  an 
increase  of  $1.89  per  ton,  or  46  per  cent. 

I  understand  that  no  one  denies  that  the  duty  on  mechanically 
ground  wood  or  unbleached  pulp  was  raised.  However,  it  might  be 
well  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Treasury  Department  (p.  866  of 
Hearings),  which  proves  that  the  mechanically  ground  wood  im- 
ported in  1897  was  valued  at  $11.55  per  ton,  thereby  establishing  the 
point  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  at  10  per  cent  in  1897  was  $1.15,  and 
that  it  was  raised  at  that  time  to  a  specific  duty  of  $1.67  per  ton. 

The  duty  on  print  paper  did  not  produce  any  material  revenue  to 
the  Government,  the  average  collection  of  duties  on  news-print  paper 
for  ten  yeai-s,  since  the  paj^sage  of  the  Dingley  bill,  having  been 
$9,365  per  annum.  Tlie  importations  for  each  year  were  (see  p.  880) 
as  follows:  1898,  no  paper  mmcrted;  1899,  no  paper  imported;  1900, 
86  tons;  1901,  18  tons;  1902,  49  tons;  1903,  20  tons;  1904,  1,890  tons; 
1905,  3,316  tons;  1906,  1,788  tons;  1907,  8,733  tons. 

In  six  of  the  ten  yeai>i  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  news-print 
paper  was  not  imported ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  duty  on  news  print  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  revenue  tax. 
Practically  no  news-print  paper  has  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  except  on  emergency  consignments. 

Mechanically  ground  wood  for  the  five  years  reported  by  the 
Treasury  Department  (p.  866)  averaged  ()t.846  tons  per  annum, 
yielding  an  average  revenue  of  $117,508  per  annum. 

Chemically  bleached  pulp  was  not  imported  (see  p.  8<)6).  The  im- 
portations oi  unbleached  i)ulp  for  five  of  the  ten  years  of  which  the 
Treasury  Department  furnishes  a  record  averaged  31,000  tons,  yield- 
ing an  average  revenue  of  $108,000  per  annum.  This  inijHn'tation 
of  unbleached  pulp  carries  with  it  a  startling  story  of  tariff  demor- 
alization. 

Every  result  that  was  aimed  at  in  the  paper  and  pulp  schedule,  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  the  news-print  business,  has  been  reversed.  The 
importations  of  mechanical  pulp  at  the  end  of  ten  years  are  seven 
times  as  great  as  they  were  in  1898  (see  p.  866).  and  our  exports  of 
news-print  paper  have  diminished.  The  table  furnished  by  the  head 
of  the  export  department  of  the  International  Paper  Company 
(p.  1165)  reveals  a  complete  collapse  of  its  foreign  business  because 
of  conditions  it  had  fostered  at  home.  When  vo»i  considered  th'is 
paper  schedule  in  December,  1896,  Mr.  Warner  Miller  told  your  com- 
mittee that  the  primary  purpose  of  any  consolidation  would  be  the  ex- 
floitation  of  foreign  trade.  Subsequently,  when  the  International 
^aper  Company  was  formally  organized,  in  January,  1898,  Mr.  Hugh 
J.  Chisholm  painted  for  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  a 
beautiful  word  picture  of  a  proposed  invasion  of  the  world's  markets. 
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He  counted  $61,000,000  worth  of  paper  business  awaiting  the  Ameri- 
can touch.  He  pictured  the  genius  of  our  manufacturers,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  tap  the  golden  hoard ;  but  we  find  to-day  that  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  has  abandoned  all  the  trade  which  years  of 
effort  had  accumulated,  and  we  are  no  nearer  the  foreign  goal  to-day 
on  news-print  paper  than  we  were  ten  years  ago.  Our  export  trade 
of  wood  pulp  has  dwindled  to  half  of  what  it  was  ten  years  ago;  and 
a  great  part  of  that  news-print  paper  export  which  now  appears  in 
the  Treasury  records  represents,  not  a  business  based  on  the  sound 

Srinciples  of  growth,  but  a  purely  artificial  propagation,  fostered  by 
rawbacks  and  paid  by  the  United  States  Government  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  upon  wood  pulp  brought  into  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  converted  into  news-print  paper  for  exfK)rt, 
with  comparatively  small  advantage  to  American  labor.  The  head 
of  the  foreign  department  of  the  International  Paper  Company  esti- 
mated these  exports  at  17,000  tons,  though  the  Treasury  figure  (see 
pp.  693  and  1005)  failed  to  reveal  that  quantity.  Those  drawbacks 
for  exportations  were  particularly  grievous  under  the  circumstances, 
because  the  companv  was  taxing  local  consumers  heavily  for  the  paper 
it  sold  to  them  under  the  plea  that  it  did  not  have  enough  paper  to 
go  round.  To  that  extent  the  Government  was  placing  a  premium 
upon  the  paper  famine,  though  a  New  York  speculator  was  the  prin- 
cipal doer  01  harm  in  that  direction. 

Turning  to  the  sstudy  of  the  cost  of  production,  we  find  a  variety 
of  material  on  which  to  base  a  comparison.  On  February  18,  1007, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Booth,  of  Ottawa,  sold  paper  to  the  International  Paper 
Company  at  $38  per  ton  (p.  1157).  The  Laurentide  Paper  mill  made 
apparent  profits  of  $500,1:80.97  during  that  year  on  all  its  business, 
but  tliis  included  hiniber.  Other  Canadian  mills  sold  at  $35  per  ton 
f.  o.  b.  mill. 

Ill  the  huniiiior  of  181)7,  sliortly  l)efore  I  had  bought  3,000  tons,  to 
which  I  havo  referred  in  computing  the  raise  of  46  per  cent  on  duty,  I 
bou^lit  from  the  (Hens  Falls  mill.  New  York,  40,000  tons  of  news- 
print pMjxT  for  the  New  York  World  at  $33  per  ton,  delivered  in 
press  room,  New  ^'ork,  or  $28.-iO  f.  o.  b.  mill,  which  figure  included 
mill  profit.  The  fact  that  there  wei-e  profits  in  the  operation  of  thai 
mill  is  shown  by  the  millions  bequeathed  by  the  men  who  owned  and 
ran  it.  I  then  estinuited  that  the  cost  of  production  at  that  mill,  at 
that  time,  was  ahoiit  fcl  i)er  ton. 

On  A])ril  11,  U^Ol,  thi'  International  Paper  Company  sold  900,000 
tons  of  lle^vs-print  paper  to  the  Hearst  publications  under  a  ten-year 
contract  at  a  price  of  $37.G0  delivered  in  Xew  York,  Chicago,  and 
Boston.  This  j)rice  was  eciuivalent  to  $33  f.  o.  b.  mill,  and  included 
profit  for  the  company. 

In  the  years  1900  and  1007  the  cost  of  production  at  the  Hudson 
River  mill  of  the  International  Paper  Company  was  $27  per  ton 
(p.  705).  In  studying  cost,  the  point  should  be  noted  that  the  Hud-on 
River  mill  su[)i)ly  of  wood  comes  from  Canada.  It  is  brought  by  rail 
from  })re])arin^  mills  in  the  St.  Maurice  River  at  a  cost  for  trans- 
portation of  $3.50  per  cord  of  wood  or  per  ton  of  paper,  whereas  other 
v.ood  of  the  same  com])any  cut  in  the  Adirondacks  is  put  into  the 
Hudson  River  and  is  floated  past  this  mill  to  other  plants  of  the  com- 
pany at  Glens  Falls  and  Fort  Edward  with  very  little  cost  for  trans- 
portaticm.     Then,  too,  wood  has  been  shipped  by  canal  and  Lake 
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Champlain  from  Canada  to  those  mills;  but  for  some  unexplained 
reason  it  has  been  sent  entirely  by  rail  to  the  Hudson  River  mill. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  International  Paper  Company  (p.  1211) 
indicate  earnings  as  follows: 


>  (17  months) _ $20. 

18a9-l»TO. _ _ 18, 

1900-1901 _ _ 20, 


Gross  In- 
come. 


1901-1902— 
1902-1 908- . 
19(»-190l.. 
1904-1905.- 
190ri-lftTtt-. 
19WM907-. 
1907-1908- 


956,221 
^07.635 
711,9:>2 
719.420 
142,771 
304,511 

837,816 
an, 486 
716,304 


Total  tor  10  years  and  5  months _ j    205,846,735 

19,761,287 


Average  i>er  annum 

Iniproveme:)ts  Improperly  charged  to  cost  per  annum 


Deducted  for  taxes  and  insurance. - 
Net  earnings  per  annum 


KxiMjnse. 


$17,061 ,046 
15,581,759 
16,750,245 
10,818.225 
16,529,310 
17,160.531 
17,640,198 
18,679,296 
19,000.016 
17,878,134 


173,088.760 
16,616,521 


Earnings. 


$3,895,176 
3,125,876 
3,901,657 
2,901.195 
3,613,461 
3,153,983 
3,268,468 
3,158,520 
2,841.470 
2,838,170 


32.757,975 


3,1M,766 
1,000,000 

4,144.766 
188,800 

3,955.960 


The  output  for  the  International  Paper  Company  for  ten  years  has 
averaged  less  than  450,000  tons  per  annum.  According  to  President 
Burbank  (p.  716)  the  company  has  been  spending  $1,000,000  per  an- 
num on  "  improvements."  The  company  is  including  that  expendi- 
ture for  improvements  in  its  cost  of  production  total.  After  allow- 
ing for  taxes  and  insurance  as  part  of  the  cost,  we  find  that  the  an- 
nual profit  has  averaged  $8.70  per  ton  on  a  basis  of  450,000  tons  of 
annual  production,  and  that  the  manufacturing  profit  has  been  29 
per  cent  on  co.st  f.  o.  b.  mill;  that  the  average  price  for  paper  deliv- 
ered has  been  $43.91  per  ton,  or  $2.19  per  100  pounds,  or  $11.91  in 
excess  of  the  price  at  which  I  bought  paper  when  the  Dingley  bill 
passed.  Further,  that  the  average  cost  of  production  has  been  $35.12 
per  ton  delivered,  or  $30.52  f.  o.  b.  mill.  The  company's  figures  of 
cost  are  based  on  juggled  bookkeeping,  which  added  at  least  $3  per 
ton  for  cost  of  wood  at  many  mills,  and  the  figures  are  also  based  on 
the  production  of  many  mills  which  are  antiquated  and  unfit  for 
news-print  paper  purposes  and  upon  a  costly  method  of  assembling 
raw  material  whereby  7  sulphite  plants  supply  15  news  mills.  A 
properly  balanced  mill  should  have  grinders  and  sulphite  digesters 
and  paper  machinery  concentrated  at  <me  place. 

In  ten  years  the  Internaftional  Paper  Company  has  shown  a  dis- 
tinct recession  in  its  position.  That  $C0,000,000  corporation  has  not 
displayed  intelligence  in  its  management.  It  has  attempted  to  com- 
bat every  law  of  trade  and  it  has  ifailed.  A  company  whose  business 
is  run  on  the  basis  of  secrecy  and  lying  and  deceiving  its  customers 
is  doomed  to  disaster.  The  day  will  come  v^hen  its  bondholders  will 
change  its  policies  and  methods  and  make  paper  at  less  than  $24  per 
ton  and  meet  all  customers  in  the  markets  of  the  worid  on  even  terms 
at  open  prices,  free  of  all  combinations,  doing  business  on  a  cash  basis, 
standaraizing  its  output,  selling  its  undeveloped  water  power,  cutting 
wood  from  its  own  lands,  disposing  of  the  acreage  it  does  not  need. 
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encouraging  trade  schools,  and  revolutionizing  the  methods  of  its 
selling  department. 

When  the  company  had  an  opportunity  in  1905  to  borrow  $5,000,000 
on  bonds,  it  spent  the  proceeds,  and  it  took  another  plunge  promptly 
into  a  $5,000,000  floating  debt.  Its  managers  had  put  a  premium 
upon  competition  because  of  their  methods.  Thev  seem  to  be  unable 
to  take  care  of  the  property;  and  they  beg  the  (rovernment  to  help 
them  maintain  its  impossible  policies.  It  is  a  giant  shackled  by  stupid 
servants ;  but  may  it  not  be  that  a  corporation  invites  speculation  with 
its  possessions  when  it  puts  its  officers  in  -the  atmosphere  of  Wall 
street  ? 

The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  is  selling  to  the  New  York 
World  and  to  the  New  York  Herald  at  prices  which,  including  profit, 
net  it  about  $31.40  per  ton  at  the  mill.  I  have  been  credibly  informed 
that  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  even  with  those  low  con- 
tracts on  its  books,  was  makmg  a  profit  of  $4,000  per  day  on  an  out- 
put of  400  tons  per  day,  or  $10  per  ton  profit.  If  we  assume  an  aver- 
age price  of  2  cents  per  pound,  or  $40  per  ton,  delivered,  on  all  of  its 
contracts,  and  a  cost  of  23  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  $4.60  per  ton,  for 
marketing  its  paper,  we  will  find  a  production  cost  of  $25  per  ton. 

American  news-print  paper  sold  in  Sheffield,  England,  last  vear 
(p.  2020) ,  on  a  basis  of  $39  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  New  York, 
while  selling  to  New  York  customers  at  $50  per  ton.  In  April,  1904, 
we  called  the  attention  of  the  JudiciaiT  Committee  of  the  House  to 
the  action  of  the  International  Paper  Company  in  selling  paper  for 
London  on  a  basis  of  $35  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York  whUe  charg^ing 
local  customers  $45  per  ton;  and  when  I  told  the  Mann  comniittee 
that  that  same  corporation  had  been  selling  abroad  at  lower  prices 
than  it  had  sold  to  domestic  customers,  it  cunningly  evaded  the  point 
by  furnishing,  not  its  actual  prices  for  special  markets  abroad  at 
particular  periods,  but  it  gave  an  average  price  for  each  year  (p. 
1980).  Even  upon  that  table  it  admitted  that  in  two  yeai^s,  1903  and 
1904,  it  obtained  a  lower  price  for  foreign  business  than  for  domestic 
supply. 

I  have  eminent  authority  for  the  statement  that  American  mills  can 
make  paper  cheaper  than  Canadian  mills.  I  refer  to  Sir  William 
Van  Home,  the  president  of  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company,  of  Can- 
ada, which  produces  IGO  tons  of  news-print  paper  per  day,  or  double 
the  quantity  that  all  Canada  uses.  He  said  the  advantage  of  the 
American  mills  over  the  Canadian  mills  was  as  follows:  A  supply  of 
skilled  labor,  cheaper  coal,  adequate  home  market,  cheaper  mill  sup- 
plies, cheaper  first  cost  of  machinery,  cheaper  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance, lower  ocean  rates  for  export,  lower  marine  insurance  on  ex- 
ports. 

He  omitted,  however,  the  most  important  advantage  which  the 
American  mills  have.  Canada  is  handicapped  by  excessively  cold 
winters.  In  the  north  country  it  costs  25  per  cent  more  to  operate  in 
winter  than  in  other  seasons. 

The  head  of  the  export  department  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  Mr.  Cliable  (p.  433),  is  authority  for  the  statement  tliat 
Scandinavia,  Finland,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  are  the  only 
countries  that  can  make  news-print  paper  profitably.  American  paper 
will  command  an  advance  of  from  7^  to  10  per  cent  over  the  European 
make.     Sir  William  Van  Home  furnishes  an  explanation  for  that 
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difference  in  quality  in  describing  the  fiber  of  the  Baltic  product  as 
"  silvery  and  not  making  a  feathery  pulp  like  the  American  product." 
It  is  obvious  that  the  American  paper  maker  is  protected  against  the 
Baltic  paper  maker  by  the  cost  of  transportation  and  by  a  difference 
of  $1.50  or  $2  per  ton  in  quality,  by  better  and  therefore  cheaper  labor, 
and  by  many  of  the  things  in  our  favor  enumerated  by  Sir  William 
Van  Home.  The  one  striking  fact  which  stands  out  as  the  primary 
and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  inability  of  the  Scandinavian  news- 
print paper  maker  to  enter  this  market  is  the  point  that  in  all  the 
E?riods  of  high  prices  in  the  United  States  not  a  pound  of  British  or 
altic  or  German  news-print  paper  has  ever  been  brought  into  the 
United  States. 

The  mills  at  St.  Croix,  Millinocket,  and  Berlin,  which  are  modem 
plants,  can  compete  successfully  with  Canada  or  any  other  mills,  and 
can  make  cheaper  paper.  This  fact  is  just  as  true  to-day  sm  it  was 
about  the  year  1807,  when  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Chisholm  sold  paper  in 
Toronto  at'^an  invoice  price  of  $25  f.  o.  b.  Otis  Falls.  Mr.  Ballou,  of 
Menasha,  Wis.,  who  buys  pulp  wood  for  16  Wisconsin  mills,  indi- 
cated to  the  Mann  committee  (p.  2131)  that  America  can  manufac- 
ture news-print  paper  as  Aeaply  or  cheaper  than  Canada.  It  was 
the  action  of  this  single  buyer  in  going  1,500  miles  away  from  his 
western  mills  to  purchase  50!000  cords  of  pulp  wood  that  precipitated 
the  hysterical  perfonnance  in  paper  prices  in  1907,  though  the  most 
serious  work  of  price-raising  was  done  by  a  New  York  speculator. 

The  western  mills  had  been  suffering  from  the  results  of  the  impo- 
sition of  the  countervailing  duty  on  paper.  Their  natural  source  of 
supply  is  Ontario ;  and  when  that  Province  prohibited  export  of  pulp 
wood,  you  increased  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  of  those  mills.  The 
statement  bv  him  that  American  mills,  j)resumably  Wisconsin  mills, 
can  make  cheaper  paper  than  Canadian  mills,  has  additional  force 
because  of  this  extra  cost  of  wood.  There  is  another  disadvantage 
which  the  western  mills  overcame.  The  wood  pulp  burnished  to  them, 
is  small  in  diameter.  Much  of  it  is  unfit  for  any  other  purpose.  The 
spruce  tree  in  that  section  does  not  grow  much  beyond  10  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  material  used  for  pulp  grinding  will  not  average  6 
inches.  Some  of  it  is  less  than  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  makes  extra 
waste  and  loss  in  barking  the  wood  for  the  grinder  (p.  2108).  Some 
of  the  western  mills  are  adjuncts  of  lumber  establishments,  and  must 
take  the  leavings.  Many  of  them  are  one-machine  plants  which  can 
take  only  a  proportion  oiF  the  sizes  which  may  be  offered  to  them,  and 
which  lose  a  percentage  of  their  production  when  they  are  unable  to 
fully  cover  the  wires  of  their  paper  machines.  Notwithstanding  this 
difficulty,  the  western  mills  have  made  money  on  prices  of  which  they 
have  complained.  It  required  a  corkscrew  to  extract  from  them 
any  admission  of  financial  gains.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
gather,  the  Mann  committee  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  bona  fide 
production  cost  of  modern  news-print  mills;  but  I  anticipate  that  the 
tariff  committee  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  will 
delupe  you  and  it  with  cost  figures  of  machines  that  should  have  been 
consigned  to  the  scraj)  heap,  or  turned  to  uses  other  than  the  manu- 
facture of  news-print  paper  in  competition  with  the  fast-running  and 
finely  appointed  paper  machines  of  recent  construction. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  to  ascertain  the  comparative  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad. 
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We  are  told  that  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Assfxriation  wouLl 
submit  such  figures.  May  I  deferentially  ask  how  such  figures  can 
be  ascertained?  What  type  of  mill  shall  be  taken?  The  antiquated 
tyj)e  or  the  modern  mill — the  two- tour  or  the  three-tour  system — the 
mill  that  makes  its  own  ground-wood  and  sulphite  pulp  or  the  mill 
that  makes  neither — the  mill  that  speculates  in  timber  tracts  or  the 
mill  that  buys  pulp  wood  at  the  market,  owning  no  timber  tracts— 
the  macliine  mill  that  rents  its  power  or  the  mill  that  owns  its  water 
rights — the  mill  that  can  take  only  particular  sizes  that  fit  an  un- 
usual width  or  mifls  with  enough  machines  to  carry  any  sizes  or 
ordei's?  Shall  we  ctmipare  with  Canadian  mills  or  with  British 
mills  or  with  German  mills?  How  shall  the  basis  of  comparison 
be  established,  and  who  shall  establish  it?  Will  you  select  a  mill 
that  is  run  as  a  news-print  paper  mill  or  one  that  is  a  by-product 
of  a  Iniiiber  proposition  or  one  that  is  a  consolidation  of  a  nunil)er 
of  antiquated  plants  half  of  which  should  be  in  the  scrap  heap  i 

Few  of  the  western  mills  own  any  timber  tracts.  The  Northern 
Paper  Company,  representing  a  pool  of  four  mills,  owns  40.(yX> 
acres  in  Wisconsin;  the  Kimberly  Clark  Company,  producing  iMO 
tons  of  paper  per  day,  owns  30,000  acrfs;  the  Consolidated  Com- 
pany, of  Grand  Rapids,  owns  20,000  acres.  All  the  -21  mills  sched- 
uled to  participate  in  the  western  merger  owned  73,000  aci-es  of 
timber  land.  These  figures  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  4,000,000 
acres  which  the  International  Paper  Company  acquired  with  b:ir- 
rowed  money.  The  western  mills  have  managed  to  prosper  in  di>- 
regard  of  the  assertion  of  President  Cowles,  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  (page  800  of  Hearings),  that  ''nobody  would 
go  into  the  business  to-day,  build  a  new  mill,  who  could  not  first 
secure  an  adequate  amount  of  timber  lands  to  supply  the  mill  per- 
manently with  wood." 

Of  neAvs-print  paper  mills  in  this  country,  50  have  no  sulphit** 
adjuncts.  Included  in  that  50  are  9  mills  which  have  no  gixiund- 
wood  attachments. 

TARIFF   KEI^    VV    AMERUAN    PRICI-^S. 

Because  of  the  tariff  tax  of  $0  per  ton  we  have  not  been  able  to  buy 
for  domestic  use  that  Canadian  paper  which  has  been  offered  exten- 
sivelv  at  $1.75  f.  o.  b.  mill  within  the  last  four  months.  The  gentle- 
man s  agreement  or  combination  which  has  controlled  the  American 
news-print  pai)er  market  has  mainUiined  the  domestic  pric^  at  :i 
figure  just  below  the  importing  point,  which  was  $2.05  f.  o.  b.  mill. 
It  did  not  seem  right  in  July,  1908,  a  normal  season,  when  there  wa-? 
no  drought  and  no  strike,  that  Canadian  paper  should  be  sent  to  Lon- 
don for  sale  at  a  price  which  was  $5  cheaper  than  American  news- 
papers could  buy  from  American  mills  that  had  shut  down  parts  of 
their  plants  and  discharged  their  American  labor  rather  than  cut 
"  agreefl  prices."  The  driving  out,  by  threats,  of  10,000  tons  of 
Canadian  paper  which  had  been  bought  for  this  market  by  S.  A. 
Cook,  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  abuse  of  the 
tariff  benefaction  by  American  paper  makers. 

During  the  ten  years  which  have  i>assed  since  the  passage  of  the 
Dingley  bill  there  have  been  many  periods  when  the  tariff  has  forceil 
an  increase  in  the  paper  price.     I  calculate  that  in  1898,  during  the 
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Spanish- American  war,  newspapers  had  been  taxed  fully  $6  per  ton 
because  of  the  tariff;  that  in  four  years,  from  1901  to  1904,  inclusive, 
the  tax  enabled  local  mills  to  add  from  $2  to  $6  per  ton  to  the  cost  of 
paper ;  and  that  in  1907  and  1908  the  import  duty  ha?  added  from  $5 
to  $6  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  paper. 

When  the  Mann  Committee  visited  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Steele,  the  general  manager  of  the  Nelsoosa-Edwards  Paper  Com- 
pany, compared  the  conditions  of  American  and  German  mills.  He 
said  the  paper  makers  of  America  were  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
possibilities  in  the  manufacture  of  paper — that  in  some  respects  they 
bhowed  the  traits  of  the  day  laborer — that  the  paper  business  is 
primitive  in  many  places  and  shows  a  lack  of  technical  knowledge. 
The  Germans  have  visited  the  United  States.  They  have  appropri- 
ated its  ideas  and  have  developed  new  methods  because  of  their  supe- 
rior technical  knowledge.  In  this  respect  the  forces  employed  in 
American  mills  are  lacking. 

I  commend  to  the  earnest  study  of  this  committee  the  statement 
which  appears  at  the  end  of  report  29  of  the  Mann  committee, 
wherein  Mr.  Steele  describes  with  some  elaboration  the  primitive 
rharacter  of  the  American  mills  as  compared  with  the  (ierman  mills; 
and  that  becomes  quite  important  in  connection  with  the  matter  of 
the  raising  of  the  duty  on  sulphite  pulp. 

In  placing  an  import  duty  upon  pulp  and  paper  you  have  put  a 
premium  upon  inertia.  You  have  given  the  paper  makers  a  false 
sense  of  security  which  has  destroyed  their  initiative.  Yo»i  have 
unintentionally  induced  them  to  form  pools  and  to  arbitrarily  raise 
prices  and  to  open  up  the  American  market  to  an  invasion  which  has 
put  at  least  one  branch  of  the  business — that  of  sulphite  pulp— in 
desperate  straits.  Germans  obtained  their  help  from  the  technical 
schools;  and  they  have  not  only  driven  us  out  of  foreign  markets, 
but  have  undersold  the  American  manufacturers  in  the  home  markets, 
and  have  displaced  57  per  cent  of  the  sulphite  in  the  United  States. 

The  paper  makers  who  art*  asking  for  protection  have  been  buying 
sulphite  i)iilp  from  the  foreigner  in  preference  to  buying  it  from  the 
domestic  producer,  and  doing  so  to  the  extent  of  57  per  cent  of  the 
lotnl  consumption  of  sulphite  pulp. 

The  men  who  have  l^een  trying  for  more  than  five  years  to  hold  up 
and  tax  every  user  of  sulphite  pulp  and  of  paper,  have  wrought  their 
own  undoing.  They  now  come  to  you  and  impudently  ask  you  to 
increase  the  import  duty  in  order  that  they  may  increase  their  exac- 
tions; that  they  may  have  a  new  license  to  despoil  their  customers, 
and  that  they  may  continue  trade  policies  which  are  impossible — in 
short,  that  they  may  push  water  up  hill.  Visit  the  paper  mills,  as  the 
Mann  committee  has  done,  and  you  will  find  some  methods  which  are 
said  to  be  traceable  to  the  twelfth  century.  Our  paper  makers  have 
gone  to  sleep.  Imagine  a  sulphite  mill  without  a  trained  chemist! 
And  yet  there  are  very  few  sulphite  mills  in  America  employing 
chemists.  Out  of  22  mills  of  all  sorts  which  the  Mann  committee  vis- 
ited, only  4  may  be  said  to  he  approximately  up  to  date.  The  bene- 
ficiaries of  your  tariff  favor  have  allowed  the  world's  market  to  slip 
away  from  them. 

Paper  can  be  made  more  cheaply  in  America  than  elsewhere.  It  is 
possible  to  capture  the  markets  of  the  world.    We  have  the  materials 
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and  we  have  the  opportunity;  but  we  can  only  do  it  by  putting  the 
American  manufacturer  on  his  own  resources,  and  by  withholding 
from  him  those  tariflf  favors. which  have  been  an  incentive  to  indo- 
lence. (I  refer  now  to  the  paper  business.)  Withdraw  your  premium 
upon  stupidity  and  ignorance,  and  the  world  is  ours  for  the  paper 
makers  and  the  paper  user.  Put  the  spur  of  necessity  upon  American 
talent,  and  it  will  win  its  way ;  coddle  it,  and  you  weaken  it. 

A  removal  of  the  duty  on  news-print  paper  would  make  impossible 
any  combination  to  raise  price.  It  would  place  an  automatic  check 
upon  monopoly.  It  would  nuUify  the  plan  by  which  the  International 
Paper  Company  and  others  have  expended  millions  to  acquire  unde- 
veloped water  powers  and  desirable  timber  tracts,  and  to  shut  out 
competition.  Free  paper  would  steady  prices  rather  than  lower  them. 
It  would  modernize  the  business,  giving  consumers  the  benefits  of  the 
latest  methods  and  machinery.  Existing  duties  have  raised  the  price 
of  paper  and  pulp  by  giving  to  the  paper  manufacturers  a  shelter 
behind  which  they  could  organize  combinations.  While  the  tariff 
does  not  account  for  the  fuU  advance  in  price,  the  tariff  plus  the 
tariff-engendered  combinations  do  account  for  all  of  it. 

Now  I  reach  the  last  of  my  sections — combinations. 

COMBINATIONS  AND   OTHER   ILLEGALITIES. 

A  delegation  of  paper  makers,  headed  by  Mr.  William  A.  Russell, 
appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  December  31, 
189G,  and  urged  the  framing  of  the  paper  schedule  to  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  a  number  of  mill  men  who  were  then  organizing  the  indus- 
try so  that  they  might  control  prices.  I  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  at  that  time  and  charged  that  these  gentlemen 
were  then  planning  to  form  a  combination  of  mills  and  to  raise  the 
price  of  news-print  paper  to  2  J  cents  per  pound,  or  $50  per  ton.  On 
page  1760  of  the  report  of  that  proceeding  you  will  find  that  Mr. 
Kussell  said: 

I  deny  both  that  there  is  a  combination  formed,  or  practically  formed,  or  that 
any  combination  or  any  consideration  of  this  matter  by  the  paper  manufacturers 
which  contemplates  raising  the  price  of  paper  at  all. 

Within  seven  months  after  the  passage  of  the  so-called  "  Dingley 
bill "  the  International  Paper  Company  was  formed  from  a  consoli- 
dation of  about  30  paper  mills,  and  immediate  steps  were  taken  to 
mark  up  prices.  We  call  your  attention  to  this  matter  to  show  you 
that  at  that  time  the  paper  makers  misled  and  deceived  Congress. 

Combinations  to  restrict  production  and  to  fix  prices  have  been  made 
in  almost  every  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  as  follows:  News-print  paperj  book  paper,  fiber 
and  manila,  box  board,  sulphite  pulp,  tissuo,  writmg,  blotting  paper, 
soda  pulp. 

Information  relating  to  all  these  combinations  was  submitted  to  the 
Attorney-General  in  October,  1907,  and  was  subsequently  embodied 
in  a  formal  letter  to  him  under  date  of  February  10,  1908.  'We  gave 
to  him  data  covering — 

Dates  of  meetings,  allotments  of  output,  fixing  of  prices,  restricting 
of  production,  pool  profits  and  payments,  paying  mills  to  shut  down, 
renisal  of  quotations  to  particular  brokers,  limitation  of  periods  of 
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contracts,  limitations  upon  jobbers,  instructions  to  counsel  to  find  a 
plan  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  association  in  such  manner  as 
would  defeat  any  attack  upon  it  by  Federal  or  State  Government  (I 
do  not  mean  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  but  one  of 
these  subsidiary  associations),  permission  to  members  to  bid  on  a 
prospective  contract  in  competition  with  outsiders. 

Up  to  date,  the  General  Paper  Company  has  been  dissolved,  and 
the  Fiber  and  Manila  Association  has  been  indicted  and  punished. 
The  Box  Board  Pool  collapsed  on  April  1,  1908.  The  Sulphite  Pulp 
Association  dissolved  and  reorganizea  in  December,  1907,  as  a  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  The  president  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation, David  S.  OdwIcs,  resigned  September  24,  1908,  to  make  way 
for  Arthur  C.  Hastings,  of  Buffalo,  who  has  been  employed  to  organ* 
ize  a  so-called  "  Bureau  of  Statistics  "  for  the  paper  trade. 

The  trade  disturbances  and  price  fluctuations  in  news-print  paper^ 
due  to  unlawful  combinations,  have  been  continuous  since  the  passage 
of  the  Dingley  bill.  The  creation  of  the  General  Paper  Company  m 
the  West  merged  the  news-print  output  of  about  19  mills,  and  when 
the  Federal  Government  dissolved  it  at  the  instance  of  newspaper 
publishers,  one  of  its  officers  threatened  publishers  with  the  ven- 
geance of  higher  prices,  apparently  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  asso- 
ciation had  already  helped  to  add  $10  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  news- 
print paper. 

On  jDecember  1,  1906,  21  western  mills  si^ed  a  tentative  agree- 
ment to  merge  {p.  1999)  into  a  corporation  with  $18,000,000  of  stock 
and  $16,000,000  in  bonds,  and  additional  bonds  for  73,000  acres  of 
timber  owned  by  the  mills.  A  syndicate  was  also  planned  to  "  pro- 
tect the  value  of  said  bonds  against  the  effect  of  injudicious  and  pre- 
mature sales,  and  the  ultimate  realization  of  their  full  worth.  I 
quote  the  phraseology  of  the  proposition.  The  participants  in  that 
deal  declined  to  testify  on  that  suDJect  before  the  congressional  com- 
mittee, one  witness  explaining  that  while  the  committee  might  grant 
immunity  against  prosecution  under  Federal  laws,  it  could  not  pro- 
tect him  against  the  application  of  Wisconsin  laws  (pp.  2128  and 
2133). 

Mr.  John  A.  Davis,  who  had  been  manager  of  thp  General  Paper 
Company  until  its  dissolution  and  who  had  been  lar^ly  responsible 
for  tne  methods  which  ultimately  wrought  its  ruin,  joined  the  firm 
of  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  of  261  Broadway,  New  York,  February  1,  1907. 
His  new  venture  was  attended  with  the  prompt  acquirement  of  the 
selling  agency  of  a  number  of  mills  which  theretofore  had  been  acting 
independently.  He  controlled  an  output  of  about  750  tons  daily  from 
the  following  mills : 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  St.  Croix  Paper  Company,  Gould  Paper 
Company,  Taggarts  Paper  Company,  West  End  Paper  Company, 
Malone  Paper  Company,  I^  Ray  Paper  Company,  De  Grasse  Paper 
Company. 

Incidentally  he  also  sold  paper  for  mills  like  the  Cliff.  At  a 
period  when  prices  were  hardening  from  Fome  cause,  Mr.  Davis  tied 
up  over  a  million  dollars  in  paper,  representing  more  than  20,000  tons, 
so  that  when  publishers  applied  to  the  International  and  Great  North- 
ern Paper  companies  they  were  informed  that  no  paper  was  to  be  had 
from  them,  but  suggested  that  a  call  be  made  on  Mr.  Davis.    Within 
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fifteen  minutes,  in  one  instance,  Mr.  Davis  called  on  the  long  distance 
telephone  and  arranged  to  ship  paper  at  a  price  of  $2.()5,  equaling  $53 
per  ton.  The  representatives  of  the  large  paper  companies  instead  of 
exposing  this  manipulation  of  the  market  to  the  publishers  and  the 
authorities,  steered  purchasers  to  him,  and  they  were  equally  guilty. 
Mr.  Davis's  action  explains  the  so-called  paper  famine  of  1907.  The 
testimony  of  Mr.  11.  J.  Brown,  of  the  Berlin  Mills,  indicates  another 
phase  of  Mr.  Davis's  operations  in  paper  (p.  1387).  Again,  in 
March,  1908,  when  the  Belgo-Canadian  Mill,  of  Shawinigan  Falls, 
sold  10,000  tons  of  news-print  paper  to  an  American  purchaser,  Mr. 
S.  A.  Cook,  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  president  of  the  Alexandria  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  of  Indiana,  he  was  not  permitted  to  dispose  of  all  of 
it  m  this  market  and  2,500  tons  were  sold  to  Lloyd,  London,  and 
another  slice  went  to  England,  the  purchaser  paying  the  difference  in 
cost.  Some  of  the  mills  had  apparently  planned  in  August,  1908.  to 
create  a  paper  panic  by  writing  to  applicants  (hat  the  entire  output 
for  next  year  had  been  sold  out,  all  of  which  was  untrue,  because  in 
other  places  its  output  was  for  sale. 

At  present,  with  pulp  wood  a  drug  in  the  market,  many  of  the  mills 
being  loaded  up  with  more  than  a  year's  supply  in  stock,  and  with 
wages  and  supplies  reduced  in  cost  and  with  capacity  nearly  1,200 
tons  per  day  in  excess  of  demand,  the  paper  mills  are  holding  out  for 
what  seem  to  be  agreed  prices  for  future  delivery. 

They  seem  to  have  formed  that  kind  of  a  gentleman's  agreement 
which  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  declared  "  would  avoid  legal  pit- 
falls." Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  the  minutes  of  the  Parks 
Pool  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  paper-trade  publications  had  Ixhmi 
urged  to  a  '"  conservative  "  policy. 

At  all  times  the  melhoas  of  the  paper  makers  have  promoted 
secrecy  and  favoritism  in  prices.  The  International  Paper  Company 
in  1J)67  quoted  a  price  of  $52  per  ton  to  Mr.  Bass,  or  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Commercial,  who  was  within  7  miles  of  its  paper  mill,  and  it 
quoted  $50  per  ton  to  papers  in  Atlanta  and  St.  Louis  (p.  1178). 
In  one  town  where  throe  publishej-s  of  equal  merit  were  buying 
paper,  one  p«id  $^35  per  ton  and  another  paid  $55  per  ton  to  the 
same  manufacturer  for  identically  the  same  article.  The  testimony 
before  the  Mann  committee  showed  that  in  the  year  lOOS  a  pric«  of 
$37.60  was  paid  by  the  Hearst  papers,  against  a  price  of  $50  by  other 
papers  in' the  same  cities  to  the  same  company.  The  paper  makers 
have  arrayed  themselves  against  open  prices  and  against  open  deal- 
ing. They  have  preferred  to  keep  their  mills  idle  and  their  labor 
unemployed  and  to  allow  Canada  to  sell  paper  here,  to  the  advantage 
of  Canadian  labor  and  the  disadvantage  of  their  own  labor,  rather 
than  sell  paper  f.  o.  b.  mill.  When  I  applied  to  the  Remington-Martin 
Coini)any  for  100  tons  of  paper  which  it  wanted  to  sell  it  refused  to 
let  me  have  it  because  I  refused  to  tell  the  name  of  the  buyer,  the 
place  to  wiiich  it  was  to  be  shipped,  and  the  contract  relations  of 
the  purchaser  to  other  companies.  I  applied  to  every  considerable 
news  print  paper  mill  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  paper  on 
terms  which  insured  cash  in  advance  for  the  paper  delivered  on  car 
at  the  mill,  and  I  was  not  able  to  buy  from  more  than  two  out  of 
fifty  mills.  ]Many  of  them  needed  orders.  Their  labor  was  w^orking 
part  time;  but  they  preferred  to  respect  a  ''gentleman's  agreement'^ 
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and  starve  the  market  to  maintain  a  price.    Recently  I  applied  for  a 

Srice  for  paper  to  be  furnished  to  a  western  publication^  and  I  then 
iscoverea  that  the  paper  makers  not  only  interchanged  information, 
but  apparently  kept  an  index  of  the  expiration  of  each  paper  con- 
tract. Cases  have  been  brought  to  my  notice  of  applicants  for  paper 
quotations  who  would  be  seated  in  one  room  wnile  a  clerk  would 
call  up  someone  to  ascertain  the  status  of  the  applicant.  Almost 
invariably  prohibitory  prices  were  quoted  under  such  conditions. 
Scores  upon  scores  of  publishers  have  complained  that  in  some  unac- 
countable way  they  had  been  apportioned  to  a  particular  mill  at  a 
given  price  and  that  all  the  results  of  a  paper  pool  were  accomplished, 
notwitnstandinff  the  denials  of  the  news-print  paper  makers.  What 
right  has  the  farmer  to  say  who  shall  make  into  bread  the  wheat 
that  he  sells?  Yet  these  favored  paper  makers  undertake  to  follow 
their  paper  into  our  press  rooms  and  to  dictate  what  publications 
shall  be  printed  upon  it.  When  the  selling  department  of  any  cor- 
poration makes  contracts  in  secret  and  makes  discriminatinjg  rates 
to  publishers  and  favors  some  and  oppresses  others,  I  say  that  the 
concern  is  unsound  at  its  core  and  that  its  methods  are  a  crime 
against  the  stockholders  of  that  corporation. 

(The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  8  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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evening  session. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Saturday^  November  21^  1908. 
The  committee  reconvened  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne 
(chairman),  presiding. 
The  Chairman.  5&.  Norris,  you  may  proceed. 

statemeut  of  mb.  john  norms,  ohaibkan  committee  oir 

PAFES,  AMESIOAN  NEWSPAFEB  PUBUSHEBS'  ASSOCIATION, 
NEW  TOBK,  N.  Y.— Continued. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Upon  our  application  to  Congress  for  relief  a  year 
ago  we  were  told  that  our  remedy  was  through  the  executive  de- 
partment and  the  courts.  We  furnished  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice the  data  by  which  the  Fiber  and  Manila  Association,  the  Box 
Board  Pool,  and  the  Sulphite  Pulp  Association  could  be  reached.  We 
furnished  evidence  against  other  groups  of  paper  makers.  We  fur- 
nished the  data  which  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper 
Company  and  in  the  issue  of  a  permanent  injunction  against  its  mem- 
bers, prohibiting  them  from  acting  in  concert.  Subsequent  to  the 
issue  of  that  injunction  many  of  them  cooperated  with  the  Parks  Pool 
in  Fibers  and  Manilas.  One  of  their  number,  the  Petoskey  Fiber 
Company,  of  Michigan,  openly  associated  itself  with  that  pool. 
Twenty-two  members  pleaded  guilty  to  violation  of  law.  They  had 
robbed  paper  users  of  an  average  of  $2,000,000  per  annum  by  arbi- 
trarily raising  prices  $16  per  ton,  and  by  closing  mills  and  by  re- 
stricting production  and  oy  depriving  labor  of  its  just  rewards, 
because  the  tariff  kept  out  foreign  competition.  A  federal  judse, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  United  States  district  attorney,  let 
them  off  with  a  fine  of  $2,000  each,  or  $48,000  in  all.  I  hold  that 
indulgence  of  that  sort  was  not  a  punishment.  It  amounted  to  a 
license  to  break  the  law.  If  the  records  of  the  meetings  of  the  Fiber 
and  Manila  Association  are  examined,  I  am  confident  it  will  be  found 
that  manj  of  its  members  are  breaking  the  law  to-day,  and  that  they 
&re  meeting  regularly  to  fix  prices.  As  a  specimen  of  the  flagrant 
disregard  of  law  which  the  Fiber  and  Manila  men  show,  I  exhibit  to  • 
you  the  first  page  of  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  of  November  12,  giving 
the  details  of  a  uniform  price  list  which  they  had  adopted  as  &t 
^^ovember  6, 1908,  advancing  prices  $3  per  ton. 

Against  the  Box  Board  Pool  which  invoiced  goods  exceeding 
$32,000,000  in  value,  at  a  pool  profit  of  $4,835,652  on  863,677  tons, 
&nd  against  the  Sulphite  Pulp  Association,  the  records  of  which  are 
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ill  possession  of  the  authorities,  not  one  step  of  which  we  are  aware 
has  been  taken. 

I  noticed  that  Mr.  Sidney  Mitchell  was  on  the  list  to  address  you 
on  the  matter  of  box  boards.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Mitchell  did 
not  appear,  because  Mr.  Mitchell  was  head  and  front  of  the  box- 
board  pool  and  the  prime  factor  in  the  wreck  of  the  United  State? 
Box  Board  Company. 

The  Petoskey  company,  which  was  ffuilty  of  contempt  of  court  in 
openly  disregarding  the  writ  of  prohibition  of  the  court,  has  appar- 
ently escapea  all  penalties.  To  whom  shall  we  look  for  a  stoppage 
of  such  lawbreaking?  Do  you  propose  to  continue  to  show  favor  to 
these  transgressors  and  to  saddle  upon  the  paper  consumers  the  bur- 
dens of  their  misdoings?  All  respect  for  courts  and  for  laws  is 
destroyed  when  such  things  are  possible. 

Carrying  our  complaints  to  the  Mann  committee,  and  telling  our 
story  to  that  body,  we  encountered  perjury  and  lying  in  every  aspect. 
We  had  charged  mat  the  International  Paper  Company  was  prcniuc- 
ing  63,000  tons  of  manilas  annually  in  four  of  its  mills  and  was  selling 
that  output  through  the  Continental  Paper  Bag  Company,  its  exclu- 
sive selhng  agent.  We  charged  that  the  Inteniational  Paper  Com- 
pany, through  the  Continental  Paper  Bac  Company,  whose  stock  it 
controlled,  was  participating  in  that  pool.  Mr.  Waller,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  International  Paper  Company,  appeared  before  the  Mann 
committee  on  May  18,  1908  (p.  1169  of  hearings)  and  unqualifiedly 
denied  any  participation  or  any  interest  in  any  combination  or  any 
pool  of  any  sort,  either  directly  or  through  ■  selling  agents,  and  this 
applied  to  '•'  any  grade  of  paper."  Yet  within  thirty-two  days  after 
that  tc-^aniony  was  given,  that  is,  on  June  19,  1908,  the  Continental 
Paper  Bag  Companv  pleaded  ffuilty  to  participation  in  the  fiber  and 
manila  pool.  Tne  Continental  Paper  Bag  Company  hid  its  identity 
in  the  records  of  the  association  by  appearing  on  the  minutes  as  John 
Smith.  And  the  indictment  shows  that  that  association  voted  (see 
folio  55  of  indictment,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  here)  to  send  its  uni- 
form price  list  to  Mr.  Sparks,  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company, 
and  "one  to  Mr.  Waller,  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  for 
their  guidance." 

Mr.  G.  H.  P.  Gould  also  appeared  before  the  Mann  committee  on 
May  16,  1908,  and  denied  all  knowledge  of  or  participation  in  any 
combination  (p.  1011  of  Hearings).  On  June  19, 1908,  that  is,  thirty- 
four  days  thereafter,  the  corporation  of  which  he  was  and  is  presi- 
dent, pleaded  guilty  to  participation  in  the  fiber  and  manila  pool. 

Officers  operating  western  fiber  and  manila  mills  appeared  before 
the  Mann  committee  and  testified  that  they  knew  of  no  arrangement? 
for  restricting  output  or  fixing  prices,  yet  they  did  meet.  TTaey  did 
agree  to  close  their  mills  for  a  period.  They  did  close  their  mills, 
and  they  did  so  in  disregard  of  the  prohibition  of  the  United  States 
•  court  dated  June  18, 1906. 

Practically  all  of  the  mills  of  Wisconsin  which  were  participants  in 
the  General  Paper  Company  have  united  in  the  creation  of  a  traflk 
bureau  which  concentrates  the  routing  and  handling  of  one  and  one- 
half  million  tons  of  incoming  and  outgoing  traffic  for  them.  The 
same  mills  have  common  buyers  who  purchase  all  of  their  pulp  wood. 
For  a  time  all  of  them  had  auditors  inspecting  their  Dooks  and 
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gSLUffj[ig  their  business  assumedly  for  Dean  and  Shibley.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  these  mills  quote  what  seem  to  be  agreed  prices  and 
accuse  each  other  occasionally  of  cutting  prices,  I  can  not  conceive 
of  any  machinery  more  complete  for  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade. 

The  Fiber  and  Manila  Association  and  the  Sulphite  Pulp  Associa- 
tion affect  the  news-print  paper  situation.  When  mills  which  can 
be  changed  to  make  news-pnnt  paper  with  slight  cost  are  made  exces- 
sively profitable  in  other  directions  by  these  pooling  arrangements 
(see  p.  226),  then  their  equipment  is  kept  oilt  of  news-print  paper 
production,  and  a  news-print  paper  famine  is  promoted. 

RESTRICTION    OF  OUTPUT. 

When  the  International  Paper  Company  was  organized,  it  absorbed 
111  machines  making  news^  print  paper,  with  an  assumed  capacity  of 
1,600  tons  per  day.  Three'  of  the  machines  were  sold.  Fifteen  were 
discontinued,  5  were  leased,  and  15  were  diverted  to  other  uses.  Only 
2  machines  for  making  news  print  have  been  added  to  the  equip- 
ment, and  that  was  not  done  until  after  the  lapse  of  nine  and  one- 
half  years.  To-day  it  has  67  news  print  machines  with  a  capacity  of 
1,416  tons  per  day,  but  as  the  International  Paper  Company  had 
diverted  125  tons  of  its  product  from  domestic  to  loreign  service,  the 
supply  to  its  American  customers  was  1,291  tons  per  day,  or  309  tons 
per  day  less  than  its  rated  capacity  for  news  print  production  in 
1898.  If  it  enjoyed  your  tariff  benefaction  it  should  have  taken  care 
of  the  domestic  supply,  and  the  responsibility  for  a  paper  famine 
rests  largelv  on  it.  We  also  call  attention  to  the  testimony  of  the 
manager  or  the  Combined  Locks  Mill  (p.  2102),  who  shut  down 
his  mul  and  discharged  his  help  rather  than  solicit  orders. 

On  November  25,  1903,  all  the  news  print  mills  agreed  to  close 
down  for  one  week  and  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  paper  on  hand. 
Notices  of  the  shut  down  were  circulated  and  printed  in  the  trade 
press.  As  a  result  of  that  performance  there  was  a  paper  famine  and 
prices  bounded  to  $60  per  ton.  Then  the  Publishers'  Association 
appointed  a  committee  which  visited  Washington  in  April,  1904,  and 
appeared  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  oi  the  House  in  an  effort 
to  compel  ihe  paper  makers  to  keep  within  the  law.  Ordinarily  a 
pai)er  mill  might  shut  down  when  its  output  exceeded  the  demand. 
But  when  that  shutting  down  is  part  of  an  agreement  between  mills 
to  starve  the  market  and  to  extort  excessive  profits  from  buyers  and 
to  throw  thousands  of  workingmen  into  idleness,  then  that  arrange- 
ment assumes  another  aspect. 

THE  SULPHITE  POOL. 

For  more  than  five  years  the  members  of  the  Sulphite  Pulp  Pool 
have  been  attending  monthly  meetings  to  hold  up  the  market  by  its 
boot  straps.  They  were  continuously  embarrassed  by  the  refusal  of 
Theodore  Burgess,  of  the  Burgess  Sulphite  Company,  of  Berlin, 
N.  H.,  producing  840  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  per  dav,  to  restrict  his 
tonnage.  Finally,  he  was  bought  out  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Brown,  of  the 
Berlin  Mills,  who  cut  its  production  to  90  tons  per  day,  and  a  shout 
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of  great  joy  went  up  over  the  elimination  of  this  disturber.  The  pool 
members  had  not  reckoned  that  the  paper  makers  would  desert  tnem. 
They  had  a  rude  awakening,  however,  when  they  discovered  that  the 
purchasers  of  sulphite  pulp,  like  Greorge  A,  Whiting,  of  Menasha, 
Wis.,  were  buying  sulphite  pulp  where  they  could  buy  it  cheapest 
(see  p.  2066).  Other  mill  men,  including  John  Strange  (see  p. 
2086)  said  they  bought  foreign  sulphite  because  it  was  superior  to 
the  American  product.  The  Germans  had  devoted  great  study  and 
energy  to  the  promotion  of  the  sulphite  manufacture  and  had  made 
many  improvements  while  the  American  makers  were  content  to  run 
along  on  primitive  methods.  The  high  prices  which  the  American 
producers  had  fixed,  and  to  maintain  which  they  had  restricted  their 
output,  invited  large  importations  of  foreign  pulp,  so  that  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  year  1908  the  foreign  makers  furnished  57  per 
cent  of  all  the  sulphite  used  in  the  United  States.  Twenty-eight  thou- 
sand tons  came  from  Europe,  11,000  tons  from  Canada,  and  33,000  tons 
from  American  mills.  In  June,  1908,  prices  for  sulphite  dropped  to 
a  lower  level  than  they  had  reached  m  eight  years.  The  Sulphite 
men  professedly  changed  their  organization  on  December  19,  1907,  to 
one  of  statistics,  in  an  effort  to  evade  the  federal  statute.  They  now 
ask  that  Congress  tax  all  paper  users  for  their  benefit  by  raising  the 
duties  on  bleached  and  unbleached  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  that  portion;  just  skip 
the  part  in  reference  to  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Very  well. 

The  part  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

I  submit  a  schedule  of  references  to  testimony  of  42  newspapers,  ou  uniforiD 
bids;  of  54  newspapers,  about  refusal  of  mills  to  qi^te  prices  or  to  make  con- 
tracts; of  i:{  new8pai)ers,  on  lack  of  competition;  of  18  newspapers,  on  limita- 
tion of  contacts  to  one  year:  of  159  newspapers,  on  prophecies  by  pafier  mill 
representatives  of  coming  advances  In  prices  and  of  a  pai^er  famine;  of  7 
newspapers,  on  interchange  of  infommtlon  by  mills;  of  S  newspapers,  on  slmal- 
taneous  advances  in  prices  by  paper  mills;  of  26  newspapers,  on  the  allotment 
of  consumers  to  particular  mills ;  of  6  newspapers,  about  quotations  made  sub- 
ject to  change  without  notice  or  for  twenty-four  hours  only ;  of  11  newspapers* 
on  threats  or  scores  by  paper  makers :  of  99  newspapers,  action  by  mills  In  fixine 
prices,  including  dates  of  meetings. 

NO  FEAR  OF  COMBINATIONS. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  We  have  no  fear  of  a  trade  combination  as  such.  When 
it  attempts  to  combat  natural  laws  of  trade  it  invites  failure.  In 
1897  a  new  production  of  600  tons  of  news  print  paper  resulted  from 
the  mere  discussion  of  the  scheme  to  consolidate  30  inill&  The 
actual  merge  of  those  mills  in  1898  induced  the  building  of  the  Great 
Northern  mill  and  of  similar  plants.  The  proposition  to  consolidate 
20  Western  mills  into  the  Greneral  Paper  Company  also  increased  the 
Western  capacity  for  paper,  and  periods  of  reaction  and  demoraliza- 
tion followed  the  seasons  of  artificial  stimulation.  The  combinations 
of  paper  mills  induced  combinations  of  supply  men,  and  of  dealers 
in  wild  lands,  all  of  whom  marked  up  their  prices,  thereby  appro- 
priating much  of  the  additional  profits  which  the  consolidators 
souffht  to  obtain.  The  newspapers,  however,  carried  everybodyV 
load.  What  we  object  to  are  the  methods  of  the  dark  lantern  and'of 
the  sandbag. 
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The  Chaibmin.  Are  there  any  questions  to  be  asked?  [After  a 
pause.]    Iliat  is  all,  Mr.  Norris. 

I  understood  that  Mr.  Norris  was  the  only  person  who  desired  to 
appear  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  dufyt 

Mr.  NoBRifl.  No;  sir;  I  was  the  only  one  to  appear  for  the  news- 
papers. I  have  been  delected  by  the  newspapers  to  represent  them, 
but  there  are  4  representatives  of  the  workers  here. 

The  Chathman.  Very  well ;  we  will  have  a  division  of  the  time. 

Mr.  NoRSis.  These  gentlemen  will  only  take  a  few  moments. 

The  Chaisman.  I  do  not  know  about  that.    We  understood  that 

irou  would  only  take  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  you  have  taken  much 
oncer  than  that 

Mr.  Norris.  I  have  only  taken  an  hour  and  a  half,  excluding  the 
interruptions. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  not  interrupted  for  more  than  ten 
minutes. 

The  following  extracts  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Nwris : 

Book  Men  Meet. 

thkt  discuss  the  unsatisfactoby  conditions  now  pbevailinq — ^afteb  ths 
meetino  of  the  manufactinikkb  it  is  befobted  that  leading  westebn  job- 
beb8  held  a  little  meeting  of  theib  own — ^a  consolidation  of  wbstbbn  book 
jobbing  houses. 

[From  oar  regular  correspondent] 

Chicago,  III.,  Navanhcr  ?.  1908, — ^The  majority  of  the  western  manufActurers 
of  book  and  coated  papers,  together  with  a  small  representation  of  easteni 
manufacturers  of  the  same  grades  of  paper,  met  at  the  Auditorium,  in  Chicago, 
last  week.    No  public  announcement  was  made  of  the  business  transacted. 

It  is  reported  that  preceding  the  meeting  there  was  a  love  feast,  and  that 
much  of  the  misunderstanding  and  hard  feeling  prevailing  since  the  summer 
meeting,  which  culminated  in  a  cut  of  prices,  was  amicably  settled.  General 
conditions  were  discussed.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  reported  a  substantial 
Increase  of  orders,  but  that  present  low  prices  hardly  covered  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Fears  were  expressed  that  the  supply  of  pulp  would  be  short  this  year 
because  of  the  drought.  While  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  conditions 
warranted  higher  prices  for  book  paper,  no  immediate  advance  was  predicted. 

Before  leaving  Chicago  several  of  the  manufacturers  were  very  active  In 
soliciting  orders  at  present  prevailing  prices,  and  in  doing  so  hinted  of  possible 
future  advances  in  price.  One  large  Ohio  manufacturer  was  reported  not  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting. 

Immediately  after  the  book-paper  manufacturers  had  left  Chicago  the  sales 
Dianager  of  the  Ohio  mill  arrived  in  town,  and  coiucldeutly  representative 
paper  Jobbers  from  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas 
City.  A  meeting  of  the  Jobbers  was  held  Saturday,  and  the  Ohio  sales  manager 
was  much  in  evidence.  Chicago  Jobbers  were  not  represented  at  the  meeting. 
The  representative  of  The  Paper  Trade  Journal  was  told  that  no  report  of 
the  meeting  would  be  given  to  the  public.  The  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
Jobbers  stated  that  they  were  in  Chicago  to  see  the  Minnesota  boys  do  up  the 
Chicago  University  football  players,  but  this  did  not  explain  the  presence  of 
the  Jobbers  from  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Louisville.  The  Ohio  sales  man- 
ager hinted  that  It  was  a  birthday  party.  At  any  rate,  some  sort  of  a  confer- 
ence was  heW,  and  in  all  probability  it  was  in  reference  to  the  book-paper 
situation. 

The  presence  at  the  meeting  of  Judge  Moore,  counsel  for  the  West  Virginia 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  was  also  r^K>rted.  It  leaked  out  that  there  was 
a  scheme  of  consolidation  of  ten  of  the  large  Western  paper  Jobbing  houses  in 
contemplation.  What  advantages  of  consolidating  were  offered  are  not  known 
to  the  public.  The  proposition  was  such  a  strange  one  that  it  is  causing  con- 
siderable talk  In  the  trade.  It  seems  that  the  gathering  was  not  instigated 
by  the  Jobbers,  bat  by  the  manufacturers.  It  is  reported  that  only  one  Chicago 
house  was  invited  to  attend  the  conference.    Nothing  definite  was  transacted. 
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as  all  of  the  Jobbers  attending  the  conference  were  not  In  accord  witb  the 
moYement,  whatever  it  was.  One  jobber  dropped  the  remark  that  it  would 
take  more  mon^  than  th^  had  to  buy  them  out,  and  that  as  fftr  as  his  houie 
was  concerned  he  was  not  interested. 

Later  developments  are  awaited  with  interest  by  the  trade,  but,  like- other 
schemes  which  look  well  on  paper,  may  never  be  realized. — The  Paper  Trade 
Jonmal,  November  5,  1908. 


WBAPPI170S  Advanced. 

WESTEBN  H.  A  F.  MEN  ADOPT  NEW  UNIFOBM  PUCES  ON  MANILAS  AND  TIBBBfr— 
FIBEB  PAPBBS  AND  NO.  2  MANILAS  ADVANCED  ABOUT  $8  PEB  TON,  BUT  NO  XNGBEABI 
IS  ANNOUNCED  ON  NO.  1  MANILAS — COST  OF  PBODUGTION  HIGHKB  BECAUSE  Of 
8H0BTA0E  OF  PULP. 

The  western  manufacturers  of  manila  and  fiber  papers  have  adopted  a  new 
uniform  list  of  prices  covering  the  various  grades  of  manila  and  fiber  papen. 
The  list,  which  became  effective  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  reads  as  follows: 

Screenings $2. 15 

White  manila,  30  to  35  pound 2.60 

Butchers*  fiber: 

60  to  65  pound 2. 80 

Heavy  weights 2.90 

No.  1  water  finish  (white  or  drab)  : 

40  pound  and  heiavier 8.05 

35  pound 3.20 

80  pound 8. 60 

Black  pattern  paper,  35  to  50  pound 3.15 

No.  1  colors: 

40  pound  and  heavier 3,30 

85  pound 3. 45 

80  pound 8. 85 

No.  1  manila: 

35  pound  and  heavier 2.W 

80  pound 3. 00 

25  pound 3. 25 

Butchers*  manila,  50  pound  and  heavier 2. 50 

No.  2  manila : 

35  pound  and  heavier 2,60 

30  pound 2. 70 

No.  1  water  finish  (all  sulphite) : 

40  pound  and  heavier 3.15 

35  pound 3.  ^ 

30  pound 3. 70 

Green  pattern  paper,  35  to  50  pound 8.30 

No.  1  dry  finish: 

35  ponnd  and  heavier 3.15 

30  poimd 3. 30 

25  pound 3. 70 

The  above  prices  are  all  delivered  on  a  20  cent  freight  rate  or  under.  For  all 
other  places  the  excess  freight  must  be  added.  On  local  shipments  the  prices 
would  be  the  prices  quoted  above  less  10  cents  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

Sizes  under  150  square  inches,  10  cents  extra. 

Frames,  10  cents  per  100  extra. 

Tight  frames,  20  cents  per  100  extra. 

Cases  not  less  than  400  pounds  to  the  case,  25  cents  per  100  extra. 

Rolls  under  6  inches  wide,  25  cents  per  100  extra. 

Rolls  under  9  Inches  in  diameter,  25  cents  per  100  extra. 

Blasting  rolls,  one-quarter  of  a  cent  extra  for  5-pound  rolls,  10  cents  per  lOi^ 
extra  for  each  pound  less  in  weight. 

Reams  less  than  480  sheets  count,  $2  per  ton  extra. 

Ream  wrapping,  20  cents  per  100  extra. 

Wood  cores  to  be  weighed  In  and  not  returnable. 

The  Eastern  manufacturers  are  expected  to  adopt  a  similar  price  list  within  a 
short  time. — The  Paper  Trade  Jounial,  November  12,  1908. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HK.  FBANE  J.  KELLY,  BEFEESENTINO  THE 
INTEENATIONAL  FHOTO-ENORAVERS  TJlTIOir  OF  NOKTS 
AlCESICA,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  International  Photo-Engravers  Union  of  North 
America  asks-  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  white  paper  and  wood 
pulp,  believing  that  the  present  duty  limits  the  emplojmient  of  mem- 
bers of  our  organization. 

The  enforced  reduction  in  the  size  of  plates  made  by  our  members 
owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  news  print  paper  has  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  employment  by  many  of  our  members. 

Furthermore,  practically  every  demand  made  for  increased  wages 
by  our  members  on  newspapers  in  the  last  three  years  has  been  con- 
tested on  the  ground  that  the  increased  cost  of  white  paper  has  made 
it  impossible  *o  meet  such  demands. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  gentleman  to  be  heard  is  Mr.  Patrick  J. 
McMullen,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FATEICX  J.  HcHTTLLEN,  REFRESENTINO  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  FRINTINO  FRESSHEN  AND  ASSISTANTS' 
TnnON  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Mr.  McMullen.  I  simply  want  to  verify  the  facts  contained  in 
the  resolutions  passed  and  adopted  by  our  convention. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JAMES  J.  FREEL,  REFRESENTINO  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL STEREOTYFERS  AND  ELECTROTYFERS'  TTNION,  NEW 
YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Freel.  I  want  to  say  that  I  represent  the  International  Stereo- 
typers  and  Electrotypers'  Union,  the  members  of  which  are  employed 
on  the  newspapers.  I  would  like  to  read  this  resolution,  which  is  a 
short  one,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  our  organization  and  the  other 
or^nizations  on  record. 

The  Chaibman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Freel  (reads)  : 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Joint  conference  board  of  the  Allied  Printing 
Trades,  composed  of  delegates  representing  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union,  International 
Stereotypers  and  Blectrotypers'  Union,  International  Photo-Engravers'  Union, 
and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders : 

Whereas  we,  the  workers  employed  in  the  various  departments  of  newspaper 
and  commercial  printing  offices  throughout  the  United  States,  i.  e.,  compositors, 
pressmen,  stereotypers  and  electrotypers,  photo-engravers,  and  bookbinders,  to 
the  number  of  over  100,000,  feel  that  any  combination  which  produces  an 
artificial  scarcity  of  news  print  paper,  and  which  unduly  stimulates  the  price 
of  product,  is  an  oppression  that  affects  alike  the  employee  as  well  as  the 
employer;  and 

Whereas  the  almost  prohibitive  and  ruinous  price  of  such  paper  has  curtailed 
to  an  alarming  extent  the  number  of  workers  employed  in  the  printing  industry, 
and  has  further  acted  as  a  preventive  to  the  printing  trades  artisans  from 
securing  higher  compensation  for  their  services,  to  which  they  are  Justly 
entitled:  Therefore  be  it 
•  Resolved,  That  this  joint  conference  board,  in  session  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
December  17, 1907,  submit  a  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Ck>ngress,  and  appeal  for  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  white  paper,  wood 
pnlp,  and  the  materials  which  are  used  In  the  manufacture  thereof. 
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Resolved,  That  all  local  unions  affiliated  with  our  various  iutematlonal 
organizations  are  requested  to  indorse  these  resolutions  and  forward  copies  to 
their  Bepresentatiyes  and  United  States  Senators. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  that  was  the  position  of  the  organization 
that  I  represent  in  December,  1907,  and  Uiat  is  their  position  to-day, 
and  we  respectfully  ask  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  aboli^ 
the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  news  print  paper. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  W.  HATS,  FIBST  VICE^BESIDEST  IBTEK- 
NATIONAL  TYFOOBAPHICAL  UNION,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  repr^enting  the  International  Typograpdiical  Union, 
the  largest  organization  which  has  to  deal  with  the  American  Kews* 
paper  Publishers'  Association,  and,  perhaps,  the  organization  more 
closely  associated  with  the  management  m  relation  to  the  papers 
they  print,  and  being  better  informed  as  to  the  reasons  why  the  size 
of  papers  is  at  this  time  reduced  and  the  reasons  why  fewer  members 
of  that  organization  are  employed  by  that  association,  I  desire  to  sty 
that  our  organization  thinks  it  would  be  to  the  interests  of  its  mem- 
bers and  to  the  interests  of  125,000  members  associated  with  the  allied 
printing  trades  that  the  duty  on  pulp  and  print  paper  be  abolished. 

The  positions  which  we  hold  in  the  newspaper  offices  are  such  that 
we  receive  direct  illustration  at  times  that  sizes  of  papers  are  reduced 
or  at  times  that  the  papers  might  be  larger  than  they  are  and  more  of 
our  members  employed  were  it  not  for  certain  things.  We  find  from 
experience  that  the  sizes  of  the  papers  are  frequently  reduced  because 
of  the  fact  that  paper  is  scarce.  We  know  from  experience  that 
these  publishers  hold  the  papers  down  to  as  small  a  size  as  possible 
ostensibly  for  the  reason  that  the  price  of  paper  is  so  high.  We 
believe  tnat  the  ostensible  reason  is  practical  and  true. 

We  also  believe  that  were  it  not  for  this  duty  on  wood  pulp  and  print 
paper  that  there  would  be  a  much  larger  number  of  men  employed 
m  the  paper  mills.  We  believe  that  the  tariff  now  existing  on  wood 
pulp  and  paper  does  not  redound  to  any  extent  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  are  employed  in  those  mills,  and  that  without  this  tariff 
the  demand  for  white  paper  would  be  so  much  larger  and  the  demand 
for  print  paper  would  be  so  much  larger  that  the  benefit  would  accrue 
to  the  entire  community  by  reason  of  the  employment  of  a  larmier 
number  of  people  in  those  industries.  We  believe  that  with  the 
larger  number  of  people  employed  in  those  industries  that  we,  work- 
ing under  agreement,  will  get  large  wages  as  compared  with  the 
wages  paid  in  the  paper  mills  and  that  it  would  also  result  in  the 
employment  of  a  greater  number  of  our  members  and  in  increasing 
our  membership  at  the  same  time. 

Therefore  we  believe  that,  while  the  tariff  now  existing  does  not 
increase  in  any  way  the  wages  of  the  people  who  work  in  the  paper 
mills,  it  does  decrease  the  opportunity  to  work  in  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  Therefore  we  believe  that  large  numbers 
of  the  working  people  throughout  this  country  would  be  materially 
benefited  by  taking  off  tlie  duty  on  paper. 

I  thank  you  very  much.  \ 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  there  is  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple who  desire  to  appear  in  favor  of  retaining  the  duty  on  news 
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print  P||Per,  and  I  understood  that  they  would  select  some  spokes- 
man,   who  is  to  speak  first? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Hastings,  president  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  will  speak  nrst — that  is  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  ABTHXTE  C.  HASTDTOS,  FEESIDEin!  OF  THE 
AMEBICAN  FAFEE  AND  FTTLF  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  intend,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  any  of  your 
time  this  evening^  as  I  understand  the  paper  which  I  am  going  to 
submit  will  be  printed  in  the  minutes,  and  that  will  give  more  time 
to  others  who  wish  to  be  heard. 

I  have  nothing  to  say,  except  in  a  general  way,  and  I  think  you 
gentlemen  can  read  the  brief  to  better  advantage  than  to  have  me 
read  it  from  here.  I  do  put  myself  on  record — representing  some  150 
members  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association — as  being 
in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  duties  on  paper  and  pulp,  and  1 
have  no  doubt,  although  I  can  not  speak  for  tnem,  that  all  the  manu- 
facturers of  paper  practically  feel  the  same  way. 

I  also  desire  to  say  that  I  have  been  listening  this  afternoon  to  the 
paper  by  Mr.  Noms.  I  never  did  like  that  paper,  and  this  is  the 
third  or  fourth  time  I  have  heard  the  most  of  it. 

I  also  desire  to  file  with  the  committee  a  statement  from  the  Box 
Board  Manufacturers,  who  were  not  present  when  their  names  were 
called  by  the  chairman. 

(The  statement  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hastings  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

Representing  the  box-board  industry  In  tlie  United  States,  we  subiuit  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  for  our  request  that  the  present  tariff  on  box  boards  be  main- 
tained : 

The  capital  invested  in  the  box-board  industry  is  approximately  133,000,000. 
There  are  12C  box-board  mUls  with  an  annual  capacity  of  970,000  tons,  valued 
at  about  $30,000,000,  employing  approximately  6,300  wage-earners  who  receive 
about  $4,000,000  in  wages  per  annum,  besides  salaries  of  officials,  clerks,  etc.. 
of  about  $800,000  per  annum. 

The  freight  paid  railroads  on  box  boards  is  more  than  $2,000,000  annually, 
besides  freight  paid  on  products  coming  into  the  mills.  Approximately  3,000,000 
tons  of  material  are  purchased  and  consumed  per  year  in  the  manufacture  of 
box  board. 

The  industry  is  increasing  largely.  According  to  United  States  census  re- 
ports the  box-board  tonnage  in  IIKK)  was  365,000  tons,  at  a  value  of  over  $10,- 
000,000;  in  1905,  520,000  tons,  at  a  value  of  over  $16,000,000,  and  we  figure  the 
present  caijacity  970,000  tons,  at  a  value  of  $30,000,000,  or  an  increase?  of  200 
per  cent  in  eight  years.  Raw  material  and  labor  are  considerably  lower  abroad 
than  in  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  boards,  large  quantities  are  im- 
ported in  increasing  >-olume  each  year. 

Box  board  is  mostly  manufactured  fi-om  waste  material,  namely,  straw  and 
waste  paper,  for  which  the  box-board  mills  pay  annually  over  $14,000,000.  This 
material  would  necessarily  be  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed  if  not  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  box  board.  The  freight  rate  on  straw  board  from  the  mills 
to  eastern  manufacturing  centers  averages  about  $4  per  ton,  while  the  rate  to 
same  points  from  foreign  countries  is  about  $2  per  ton. 

Owing  to  cheapness  of  labor,  waste  paper  is  purchased  in  England,  shipped 
to  Holland  and  Germany,  manufactured  into  box  board,  and  sold  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  We  are  informed  that  several  board  machines  have  recently 
been  purchased  for  shipment  to  Japan.  These  will  undoubte<lly  be  used  to  sup- 
ply boards  to  our  Pacific  coast. 
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For  the  above  reasous  we  believe  that  our  Industry  is  at  least  eutitled  to  tin 
protection  afforded  by  the  present  tariff. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  Gha8.  E.  Williahs. 

Sidney  Mitchell. 
Wm.  R.  Shaffer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  association  which  you  represent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  American  Paper  and  Pmp  Association. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  that  association  composed  of? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Manufacturers  of  paper  and  pulp  in  all  lines,  writ- 
ing paper,  box,  newspaper,  wood  pulp,  sulphite,  etc. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  association  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Originally  the  purpose  was  supposed  to  be  to  look 
out  for  their  interests  in  the  matter  of  legislation  or  state  matters,  so 
that  they  could  take  up  as  an  association  matters  which  the  indi- 
viduals could  not  take  up.  Finally,  it  got  to  be  a  social  organization 
with  a  meeting  once  a  year,  a  dinner,  and  a  general  good  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  do  not  hear  from  one  another  during  the  year! 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  have  not  until  the  last  year.  We  have  been 
quite  active  with  a  view  to  trying  to  get  them  interested  in  the  tariff 
matters. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  there  anyone  here  to  speak  for  them? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  naturally  my  business.  I  am  the  president  of 
the  association. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  heard  Mr.  Norris's  paper.  It  was  your  asso- 
ciation he  referred  to  as  controlling  the  prices  of  wood  pulp  and 
paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  heard  a  great  deal  that  Mr.  Norris  said. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say  it  is  absolutely  false,  without  any  foundation 
of  fact. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  no  combination  in  your  association  to 
control  the  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Or  to  control  the  market? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  your  association'  in  any  way  divide  tht? 
market  that  your  mills  shall  supply  paper  to? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  understanding  that  you  shall  main- 
tain the  same  price  during  the  year  or  a  relative  price  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood,  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  price  of  newspaper,  white 
paper,  is  about  the  same  at  all  times? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  all  have  selling  agents  who  control  your 
product? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  Some  sell  more  or  less  direct  by  corre- 
spondence. I  am  the  treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Cliflf  Paper  Com- 
pany, of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  We  make  practically  40  tons  of  paper 
a  day.  All  that  paper  is  sold  practically  by  correspondence  and 
some  through  jobbers,  all  the  way  from  California  to  Australia- 
Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  amount  of  white  paper  the  news- 
papers consume  in  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Roughly,  probably  3,500  tons  a  day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  that  is  produced  iii  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  8,500  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  present  duty,  then,  is  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Underwood,  There  are  no  importations? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Last  year  about  25,000  tons  were  imported,  as  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  percentage  of  importations  to  the 
amount  of  production  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Some  years  there  is  none  imported.  Other  years, 
due  to  abnormal  conditions  as  to  extra  demand  or  as  to  short  produc- 
tion through  water  conditions,  there  might  be  any  percentage  up  to 
2  or  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  it  on  the  average? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  not  say  that  there  were  over  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  tons  on  an  average  imported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  that  percentage  as  compared  with  the 
amount  of  production  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  would  not  be  over  about  1  per  cent  or  2  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  present  duty  is  practically  prohibitive 
in  so  far  as  its  result  on  the  market  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  if  the  prices  warrant. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  at  the  existing  prices.  Of  course,  I  recog- 
nize that  the  prices  can  go  up  and  bring  in  a  great  deal  of  paper.  I 
mean  considering  the  question  from  what  the  normal  prices  have 
been  in  the  past  and  the  normal  importations  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  prohibitive.  I  consider 
an  overproduction  in  another  country  that  wanted  to  sell  at  a  dump- 
ing price  can  come  in,  and  does. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  normal  condition  of  the  market,  with  the 
present  duty,  is  not  inviting  to  the  shipment  of  paper  into  this 
country? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  at  the  market  price,  no;  but  there  is  paper 
which  might  come  in  under  a  cause  which  would  not  forbid  dumping. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course,  we  are  considering  the  proposition 
from  what  actually  is  taking  place,  not  from  what  might  happen. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Has  it  ever  happened? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  has  happened  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  broke  the  price  of  paper  over  here? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  woula  not  be  enough  to  come  in  to  break  the 
price,  but  we  paper  manufacturers  believe  that  to  let  down  the  bars 
80  any  country  that  is  better  situated  through  natural  conditions  to 
compete  with  us,  and  with  the  cheaper  labor,  that  it  would  not  be 
many  years  before  the  business  would  increase  so  that  you  would 
practically  put  the  mills  of  this  country^  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  are  the  importations  from? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Canada,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  There  is  no  cheaper  labor  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  cheaper  labor. 

Mr.  Gbigos.  One  of  the  mill  men  here  swore  that  they  had  higl&er 
labor? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  did  not  hear  that  statement,  but  we  have  a  report 
from  the  select  committee. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  said  "  swore ;  "  I  meant,  stated  the  fact 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  he  was  a  paper  manufacturer,  it  would  not  have 
made  any  difference  between  swore  and  stated. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  just  wanted  to  keep  the  record  straight,  that  is  alL 
^  Mr.  Clark.  You  have  an  idea  that  a  paper  manufacturer  is  more 
likely  to  tell  the  truth  than  other  people? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  remark,  then,  was  supposed  to  be  humorous? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  one  of  the  24  men  who  were  fined  $2,000  each  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  were  those  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  undertake  to  tell  this  committee  that  you  do 
not  know  the  men  who  were  prosecuted  and  fined  $2,000  apiece  by 
the  court? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  certainly  do.  I  might  tell  you  an  individual  here 
and  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  were  they  fined  for? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  were  accused  of  some  kind  of  collusion. 

Mr.  Clark.  Collusion  about  what? 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  to  selling  or  controlling  the  price  or  something 
of  that  kind.    1  do  not  know  what. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  were  prosecuted  imder  the  antitrust  law.  Is 
that  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  tell  you  I  do  not  know.  They  were  not  members 
of  our  association.    They  do  not  make  that  kind  of  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  Any  of  them  here? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  has  become  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  still  in  existence. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  they  do  not  control  or 
fix  the  price  of  paper  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  paper  selling  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Whose  paper  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Anybody's  paper. 

Mr.  Hastings.  My  paper  is  selling  for  2.65,  2.75,  and  3  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  that  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Anywhere  from  $50  to  $60  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  was  it  selling  for  when  the  Dingley  bill 
was  passed? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  1897. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  know  that  some  paper  sold  as  low  as  1.50  and  1.60 
cents. 
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Mr.  Clark.  The  effect  of  the  Dingley  bill  has  been  to'put  the  price 
up  from  $82  or  $33  to  $56? 

Mr.  Hastinqs.  I  do  not  consider  it  did ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  went  up? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  so  did  wheat. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  time  it  went  up  coincides  with  the  life  of  the 
Dinriey  bill? 

ifi.  Hastings.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  was  no  earthly  connection  with  the  two? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  did  put  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  made  you  shut  down  your  factories  and  create  a 
paper  famine? 

Mr,  Hastings.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  anybody? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  did  you  say  put  the  price  of  paper  up? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  sell  your  i)aper  $10  a 
ton  less  abroad  than  you  sell  it  to  the  paper  men  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  ao  not.  * 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  anybody? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  being  done? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  export  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  this  year. 

Mr.  CiJ^^RK.  Who  does  export  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  presume  the  International  Paper  Company  and 
probably  the  W.  H.  rarsons  Company. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  part  of  the  International  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  the  International  Paper  Company  pick  you  to 
represent  them? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  I  represent  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  true  that  these  paper  concerns  pay  lower  wages 
than  the  laboring  men  of  like  class  receive  in  other  occupations  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think  that  that  statement  is 
incorrect  for  a  similar  class  of  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  revenue  does  the  paper  business  bring  into 
the  United  States  Treasury? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  1907  it  brought  in  something  like  $15,000,000  or 
$17,000,000;  but  I  do  not  mean  that  that  was  the  amount  of  paper 
imported. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  roughly,  perhaps,  16  per  cent  of  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  rate  about  prohibitive? 

Mr.  HAcrriNGs.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clabk*  If  all  the  schedules,  Mr.  Hastings,  brought  in  as  little 
revenue  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business,  then  the  United 
States  Government  would  have  to  look  to  some  other  source  of  reve- 
nue besides  the  tariflF? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  a  tariff  expert.  I  can  not 
tell  what  the  income  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  the  Government  spends  about  a  billion 
dollars  a  year? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  know  they  spend  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  they  spend  about  a  billion  dollars? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  seen  it  stated  as  something  like  a  billion 
dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  take  any  interest  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  vou  are  better  informed  than  you  seem  to  be. 
The  question  is,  if  all  the  other  industries  in  the  United  States 
brought  as  little  revenue  to  the  Federal  Government  as  the  paper 
business  does,  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  business,  then  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  tariff  would  be  infinitesimal,  almost;  it  would 
hardly  be  worth  considering? 

Mr.  Hastings.  How  about  the  things  we  import  that  go  into 
paper? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  just  it.  Is  there  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  what 
you  use? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Prohibitive  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  revenue  hardly  comes  into  the  Government 
from  the  paper  business? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  seems  to  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  much? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Fifteen  per  cent  or  20  per  cent  on  practically 
$20,000,000  of  imports  during  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  was  $20,000,000  of  paper  imported  that  year; 
how  much  last  year? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  the  year  ending  June  80,  1907 ;  I  have  no 
figures  after  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  amounted  to  about  $196,000. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  income  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  must  have  been  over  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  could  stand  a  shaving  do¥m 
of  one-half  of  this  tariff  so  that  the  Government  could  get  some 
revenue  out  of  this  business? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  everybody  else  reasoned  that  way  where  would  the 
Government  get  its  revenue? 

Mr.  Hastings.  From  some  of  the  luxuries,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  luxuries.  If  we  put  the  price  up  on  luxuries 
so  we  keep  them  out  we  would  not  get  any  revenue  on  luxuries? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  are  pretty  well  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  a  man  a  good  deal  above  the  average  of 
intelligence 

Mr.  Hastings  (interrupting).  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Clark  (continuing).  And  you  have  a  packed  audience  who 
laugh  at  anything  you  say. 
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If  the  rate  is  so  high  that  it  shuts  out  the  stuff,  the  Government 
does  not  get  any  revenue? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  if  all  these  other  tariff  schedules  were  as  high  in 
proportion  as  this*  one  is  the  Government  could  not  get  enough  reve- 
nue out  of  the  whole  tariff  system  to  run  for  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  make  the  statement  and  I  am  not  going  over 
your  fimires. 

I  wisn  to  sav  that  I  am  the  representative  of  a  lot  of  manufacturers. 
You  speak  or  a  "  packed  audience."  There  are  a  number  of  other 
manuiacturers  here.  I  understand  Mr.  Norris  represents  all  the 
publishers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Mr.  Norris  happens  to  be  one  man  as  against  the 
crowd  here. 

Mr.  Hastings.  He  has  the  combination  of  newspapers  back  of  him. 

Mr.  CiiABK.  They  do  not  happen  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  are  represented  by  one  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think  that  the  uniform  price  of  paper  in  the 
United  States  is  an  accidental  occurrence? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  no  uniformity  of  price,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  is  practically  the  case? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  practically  the 
case. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all.  I  can  not  hope  to  get  much  information 
from  you. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  questions,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Kandell.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  make  this  news  print 
paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  cost  is  different  at  different  mills. 

Mr.  Bandell.  How  much  does  it  cost  in  the  mills  you  operate  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand  to  the  cent,  but  I  refer 
you  to  my  testimony  before  the  select  committee  which  is  printed 
where  the  cost  per  pound  is  given  by  decimals. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  care  nothing  about  the  decimals,  I  want  to  get  at 
the  facts.  How  much  does  it  cost  on  an  average  to  make  news  print 
paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Perhaps  at  this  time — ^it  depends  upon  whether  a 
man  has  his  own  wood  or  has  to  buy  his  wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Randbll.  Do  you  really  want  to  tell  me  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  like  to  know  when  you  want  the  cost. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  were  to  st^ll  paper  at  so  much  f.  o.  b.  mills, 
what  would  be  the  average  price  of  that  paper  now? 

Mr.  Hastings.  To-dayl 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hastings.  At  my  mill  it  would  probably  cost  2^  cents.    At- 
another  mill  it  might  cost  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  A  little  over  $40  a  ton? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  the  paper  you  sell  for  $55  or  $60  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

MV.  Randell.  And  the  cost  you  named  to  me  is  all  the  expense, 
and  the  balance  would  be  profit  ? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  not  so.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  we 
figure  the  cost  of  paper,  what  we  figure  for  depreciation  on  the  plant 
and  the  interest  we  nave  invested  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  Not  counting  any  depreciation  on  the  plant 

Mr.  Hastings.  How  are  ^ou  going  to  arrive  at  the  cost?  Who  is 
going  to  pay  for  the  d^reciation? 

Mr.  Randell.  What  1  want  to  get  at  is  the  diflferenoe  in  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  the  daily  or  monthly  output,  and  the  price  that  you  get 
for  the  product. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  question  because  what 
we  get  to-day  might  be  an  entirely  different  proposition  next  month. 

Mr.  Randell.  Outside  of  the  depreciation  and  value  of  your  plwit, 
would  the  $40  a  ton  represent  what  that  paper  cost  you  now,  the 
paper  which  you  sell  for  $55  or  $60  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Less  the  freight  and  cartage. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  is  no  freight  about  it,  it  is  delivered  f.  o.  b.? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  was  not  giving  you  the  price  delivered  on  board. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  said  f.  o.  b.? 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  are  coupling  the  cost  price  with  the  delivery 
price,  without  making  any  allowance  for  freight. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  give  the  price 
at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  price  at  the  mill  and  also  the  price  delivered, 
but  where  is  the  freight  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  you  not  sav  that  the  price  that  the  paper  cost 
you  f.  o.  b.  at  mill  was  2.2  cents? 

Mr.  Hastings.    Two  and  one-eighth  cents. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  you  not  state  that  it  was  all  profit,  except  what 
would  be  the  deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  plant?  You  did  not 
say  anything  about  freight? 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  did  not  say  anything  about  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  would  have  no  freight  to  pay  if  this  was  f .  o.  b. ! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Then  we  did  not  get  $55. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  much  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Probably  $50. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Fifty  dollars. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  make  a  difference  of  about  $15? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  $7  or  $8. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  was  the  price  a  year  ago  or  fifteen  months 
ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  price  was  about  the  same,  a  little  less,  if  any- 
thing, but  in  the  interim  it  was  lower. 

Mr.  IIandell.  It  is  higher  now  than  before  the  panic? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  about  the  same,  a  little  higher,  if  anything, 
than  before  the  panic. 

Mr.  Randell.  Whut  caused  it  to  go  up? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  caused  it  to  go  down  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  same  reason. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  was  no  demand  for  it?  ' 

Mr.  Hastings.  Exactly. 
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Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  that  the  newspaper  people  were  complain- 
ing that  they  could  not  get  paper  unless  they  paid  $10  a  ton  more 
for  it.    Was  it  the  great  demand  that  made  it  go  up  $10  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  certainly. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  Where  was  that  demand,  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Was  that  a  sudden  demand? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  a  gradual,  growing  demand. 

Mr.  Randell.  Was  there  anything  extra  m  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  cost  went  up  somewhat. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  was  there  m  the  cost  of  production  that  made 
the  price  of  your  paper  go  up? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Labor  particularly. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  much  higher  is  your  labor  now  than  fifteen 
months  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  will  not  say  that  there  is  very  much  difference  in 
the  cost  of  labor,  but  when  we  went  from  the  two-tour  to  the  three- 
tour  system  then  our  labor  cost  went  up. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  January,  1007. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  that  there  is  no  understanding  throughout 
the  United  States  or  among  any  of  the  mills  that  you  know  about  or 
in  the  association  which  you  are  president  of — ^that  there  is  no  under- 
standing to  keep  up  the  price  and  to  have  a  uniformity  of  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Or  any  division  of  territory  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  I  understand  that  you  do  not  know  of  any  such 
thing  or  that  it  does  not  exist? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  believe  it  exists.  Our  association  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  in  any  event.  All  the  men  who  make  paper  do 
not  belong  to  our  association. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  for  competition  to 
come  in,  any  reasonable  business  chance,  wnich  would  reduce  the  price 
of  this  paper  tiiat  you  say  the  demand  caused  to  rise,  if  the  tariff 
remains  as  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  in  the  past 

Mr.  Randell.  Where? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  one  mill  in  construction  in  Minnesota  with 
a  capacity  of  200  tons  a  day  with  a  promise  to  the  prospective  buyers 
of  bonds  and  stocks  that  they  can  within  six  months  or  a  year  double 
the  capacity.  That  is  in  the  United  States  under  the  protective  tariff. 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  could  sell  the  stocks  and  bonds  if  you  took 
the  tariff  off.  " 

Mr.  Randell.  How  did  you  find  that  out  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  public  property ;  it  has  been  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  it  any  connection  with  your  mills? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  be  an  increase  of  400  pounds  as  against 
8,500  pounds  a  day  now  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  practically  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Randell.  Will  that,  in  your  opinion,  cause  the  price  to  go 
down? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  It  has  always  had  a  lowering  effect. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  think  that  when  that  mill  goes  into  operation 
the  effect  will  be  to  reduce  the  price  $10  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  will  have  a  lowering  effect  I  will  not  state  any 
amount,  because  I  do  not  know.  It  depends  on  whether  the  market 
absorbs  the  product. 

Mr.  Randell.  Does  it  cost  more  to  make  the  paper  now  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  tried  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  the  stumpage  higher? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  not  any  stumpage. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  any  timber  lands? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  We  buy  the  wood.  We  have  a  small  mill 
compared  with  some  of  the  other  mills. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  represent  this  association,  but  you  only  have  a 
few  mills  yourself? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Only  one  mill. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  revenue  was  increased  by 
lowering  this  tariff  that  it  would  injure  your  business? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  it  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  Suppose  we  cut  the  tariff  in  two,  what  effect  would 
that  have  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Three  dollars  a  ton  is  more  than  a  mill  of  our  class 
has  made  on  an  average  in  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  vou  a  practical  paper  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  am,  sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  You  claim  that  a  duty  equivalent  to  about  15  per 
cent  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  American  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  give  me  the  facts,  showing  why  that 
duty  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  written  shiipe,  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  them  "right  off  the  bat'* 
and  now. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  rather  give  you  that  data  a  little  later  than 
to  give  it  in  such  shape  that  I  might  be  picked  to  pieces  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  rather  not.  I  would  rather  submit  it  to 
the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  information  in  written  shape  now  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  put  it  in  a  brief  and  file  it  with  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  more  interested  in 
that  question  than  any  other.  I  want  to  know  why  the  protection  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you  that  information. 
In  a  general  way  I  have  stated  that  in  this  brief  which  I  will  file, 
but  if  we  are  going  to  get  into  a  tariff  argument  I  do  not  want  to 
stand  up  here  and  be  picked  to  pieces  by  gentlemen  who  know  more 
about  it  than  I  do. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Do  vou  really  think  that  there  is  anybody  in  this  room 
who  knows  more  about  the  paper  business  than  you  do? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  you  know  more  about  the  tariflf. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  a  general  way  that  may  be,  but  you  have  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  tariff  to  talk  about  that  you  know  more  about  than 
Ida  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  here  to  give  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  a  gentlemen  will  follow  me  who  can  give 
that  information. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  importations  of  print  paper  last  year  are  given 
21,123.254  pounds,  value,  $596,819,  and  the  duty  paid  $96,000. 
The  exportations,  you  understand,  which  we  have  been  discussing 
here,  were  120,090,056  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $3,514,281.  Will  you 
you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  we  are  able  to  export  in  competition  with 
the  foreign  concerns  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Is  that  pounds? 

Mr.  Clark.  Dollars. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Under  what  heading  is  that? 

Mr.  Griggs.  "  Exportations  of  printing  paper." 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  government  document. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  know  that  I  have  never  run  across  such  figures 
and  such  a  discrepancy ;  I  do  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  can  not  explain  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  sent  48,000,000  pounds  to  the  United  Kingdom; 
18,000,000  pounds  to  Japan ;  12,000,000  pounds  to  Argentina ;  6,000,000 
pounds  to  Canada,  the  place  you  seem  to  be  so  much  afraid  of; 
8,000,000  pounds  to  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand ;  6,000,000 
to  Chile ;  7,000,000  to  Cuba,  and  more  than  a  million  pounds  to  Uru- 
guav  and  Mexico  each.  Do  you  not  think  that  pretty  well  covers  the 
world  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  we  would  cover  the  whole  world 
if  you  would  give  us  more  protection. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  have  covered  it  pretty  well 
now? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  are  doing  very  well,  but  we  could  do  better. 
We  have  lots  of  nerve ;  the  trouble  is  we  have  not  enough  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  chairman  asked  you  about  the  various  items  that 
made  up  this  cost  so  that  you  required  this  15  per  cent  duty  to  enable 
you  to  come  out  as  you  have  come  out;  whether  that  is  in  the  hole 
or  not,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  now.  That  is  one  phase  of  this 
matter.  Another  one  is  that  the  Treasury  is  running  behind  at  the 
rate  of  about  $12,000,000  a  month 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  You  have  not  the  latest  informa- 
tion.   The  condition  has  improved. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  has  improved,  I  am  glad  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Business  is  improving. 

Mr.  Clark.  Business  has  not  improved  except  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  soon  have  a  surplus. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  a  large  deficiency  in  the  revenues ;  whether  it 
is  as  large  as  I  stated  or  as  little  as  the  chairman  makes  it,  does  not 
make  any  difference.  We  have  g:ot  to  make  up  that  deficiency  some- 
where.   That  is  one  of  the  functions  of  this  committee.    Do  you  not 
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think  that  the  paper  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
willing  to  stand  their  part  of  whatever  hardship  it  is  to  raise  this 
deficiency  in  the  revenues  like  everybody  else  has  to  stand  their  part? 
What  do  you  say,  as  an  American  citizen  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say  that  we  are  paying  our  part. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  jou  are  not  doing  anything,  according  to  these 
figures  that  Mr.  Griggs  has  just  read  to  you,  because  there  has  only 
been  contributed  $196,000. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  understand  that.  In  the  first  place,  if  we 
import  $20,000,000  worth  of  paper  on  a  basis  of  15  per  cent,  I  do  not 
understand  why  it  would  not  be  over  $196,000. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  If  it  is  over  $300,000,  that  is  a  small  amount  You  are 
not  willing  to  stand  any  reduction  in  the  tariff,  according  to  your 
present  attitude. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  say  that  we  are  standing  something  now ;  we  are 
standing  it  on  the  materials  that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  American  price  of 
your  paper  and  the  foreign  price — ^$10  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  sell  the  same  paper  which  you  sell  to  the 
American  consumer  at  $55  and  $60  a  ton  in  Europe  at  $45  and  $50 
a  ton? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  export  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  in  the  past,  but  not  of  late  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  dinerence  between  the  selling  price  in 
Europe  of  American  news  paper  and  the  selling  price  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  to  stand  on  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do,  as  far  as  the  American  paper  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Clark.  According  to  your  figures,  you  make  a  net  profit  of 
$8  on  every  ton  of  paper  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  do  to-day,  but  not  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  making  more  than  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  panic  lias  not  hurt  you  a  particle? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  say  that, 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  are  making  as  much  profit  now  as  then? 

Mr.  Hastings.  How  about  six  months  ago;  you  make  a  big 
jump  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  been  measuring  things  here  by  common  con- 
sent by  the  year. 

Mr.  Hastings.  But  the  question  has  been  put  to  me  what  it  was 
to-day  and  nothing  was  said  about  what  it  was  six  months  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  profit  were  you  making  on  a  ton  of  paper  a 
year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  much  about  six  months  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Wc  were  selling  paper  six  months  ago  at  2 J  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  IIow  much  Is  that  a  ton? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Forty-five  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  was  $55  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Fifty  dollars  to  $55.  Of  course  there  are  different 
grades. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  know. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  price  is  $2.60,  or  $50  a  ton,  for  something  that 
Mr.  Norris  might  use  in  the  Times  and  $55  for  the  same  paper  to 
some  little  fellow  out  in  Squeedunk,  the  difference  in  the  price  being 
the  actual  difference  in  the  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  fellow  out  in  Squeedunk  would  be  considered  a 
retail  buyer? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  costs  us  more  to  produce  the  paper  and  put  it  up 
in  bundles  and  wrap  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  practically  the  retail  trade;  that  would  not  be 
the  case  with  Mr.  Norris? 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  Mr.  Norris  was  to  say  that  he  wanted  his  paper 
all  in  sheets  and  bundles  we  would  charge  him  $5  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  trying  to  get  some  information,  although  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  do. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  want  to  set  myself  right.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  answer  all  the  questions  I  can,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  got  $55  a  ton  practically  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  got  $45  six  months  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  has  gone  up  to  $55  again. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  made  it  go  up  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  any  more  demand  for  news  paper  now  than 
six  months  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  less  being  made. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  that  happen  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  God  shut  off  the  rain  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  have  any  drought  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  serious  one. 

Mr.  Randell.  Your  mill  is  located  at  Niagara  Falls? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  there  any  scarcity  of  water  at  Niagara  Falls? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  making  a  little  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  get  $8  profit,  according  to  your  own  statement  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Roughly ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  often  do  you  turn  your  money  over  in  this  busi- 
ness; every  twelve  months? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  a  year  and  a  half  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  turn  it  over  once  in  a  year  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Hastings.-  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  your  company  capitalized  for?  You 
do  not  need  to  answer  that  question  if  you  do  not  care  to. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  no  hesitancy  about  answering  the  question ; 
$100,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  of  that  is  money  paid  in  and  how  much  of 
it  is  water? 

Mr.  Hastings.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  paid  in,  good,  hard 
cash. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  stock  issued  for  the  $100,000? 

Mr.  Hastings.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  IIow  much  of  a  dividend  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  paid  on  the  first  of  the  year  a  24  per  cent  divi- 
dend. / 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  pretty  fair  profit? 

Mr.   Hastings.  Yes,   sir.    We  have   more  money  invested  than 
$100,000.     You  did  not  ask  me  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.    How  much  money  have 
you  got  invested? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  between  $4:00,000  and  $500,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  make  24  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  One  year  we  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  tide  you  over  two  or  three  bad  years? 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  $500,000  it  is  less  than  5  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  dividend  was  24  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  amount? 

Mr.  Hastings.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  dividend  was  24  per  cent  on  $100,000? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  have  you  invested  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Nearly  $500,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it  invested  in? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Buildings  and  machinery. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  whole  thing? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  own  any  timber  lands? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  did  you  capitalize  the  company  at  $100,000? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  closed  corporation.  A  few  people 
put  up  the  original  $100,000  invested.  Then  we  went  on  and  doubled 
the  plant  and  paid  for  that  out  of  our  own  pockets,  paid  ourselves 
back,  and  we  still  have  $100,000  left. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  really  acquired  this  additional  surplus  out 
of  your  earnings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  in  twenty  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  get  it  out  of  the  earnings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have.  But  there  were  a  good  many  years  that 
we  did  not  pay  a  dividend. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  had  some  misunderstanding  about  what  the  basis 
is.  As  the  basis  of  profit  you  ought  to  take  the  amount  of  money  you 
paid  in,  ought  you  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  ought  to  mark  off,  if  that  is  the  proper  term, 
whatever  depreciation  there  is  on  your  plant? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  then  you  ought  to  add  the  labor  cost,  and  the 
cost  of  material,  and  the  transportation  charges,  so  as  to  get  it  f.  o.  b., 
and  then  you  ought  to  subtract  what  that  would  cost  you  from  what 
you  get  out  of  the  stuff  ultimately,  and  that  is  what  you  calculated  or 
declared  a  dividend  on? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  follow  your  bookkeeping  exactly,  but  in  a 
general  way  I  think  you  have  got  it  all  in.  [Laughter.]  In  a  gen- 
eral way  we  charge  off  everything,  and  if  there  is  anything  left  we 
call  it  a  dividend. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  lay  aside  any  property  for  the  surplus 
fund? 
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Mr.  Haotinos.  In  answer  to  the  question,  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
so  much  money  that  we  have  got  invested  in  that  mill  that  we  did 
not  take  out  in  profits,  some  that  we  were  entitled  to  take  out ;  and 
we  were  surely  entitled  to  profits  at  some  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  you  took  out  $100,000. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  in  one  year. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  in  addition  to  the  profits  you  have  taken  out  as 
dividends  you  have  a  surplus  of  $400,000  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  but  that  is  the  aggregate  of  a  number  of 
years.  That  is  not  for  one  year.  We  did  not  accumulate  that  in  one 
year. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  not  as  bi^  a  fool  as  I  look  like. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  did  not  take  you  to  be  one.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  any  data  as  to  any  manufacturing  concern 
in  the  United  States  engaged  in  any  sort  of  business  that  is  making 
more  than  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  know  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  live  in  Niagara  Falls  part  of  the  time  and  part  of 
the  time  in  New  York.  We  have  at  Niagara  Falls  the  Shredded 
Wheat  Company.  We  make  these  hay  biscuits  [laughter],  and  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  save  a  little  money  at  one  time,  and  I  have 
got  some  stock  in  that,  and  I  know  we  pay  that.  That  is  one  concern 
that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  been  diligently  searching  among  all  these  fel- 
lows that  have  come  here  to  find  one  fellow^  who  has  made  a  reason- 
able profit. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  the  manufacturers  of  paper  are  entitled,  as 
other  manufacturers  are,  to  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  I  have  been  searching,  I  tell  you,  since 
these  hearings  began  to  find  some  one  who  was  making  a  reasonable 
profit. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  you  say  you  make  $8  a  ton  profit  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  To-day  from  $8  to  $9. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  make  40  tons  a  day.  That  would  be  over 
10,000  tons  a  year,  or  $80,000  profit  a  year,  and  at  that  you  would  be 
making  20  per  cent  profit. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  you  are  taking  one  period  and  then  jumping 
a  number  of  months  out  of  that  periSi. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  were  in  the  same  condition  as  a  year  ago,  my 
figures  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  two  months  from  now  the  condition  might  be 
entirely  different,  possibly.  The  price  of  wheat  to-day  and  the  price 
six  months  ago  and  the  price  six  months  from  now  may  be  different 
you  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  Were  the  conditions  favorable  in  1906  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  much  less  did  vou  make  then  ?  Did  vou  make 
$7.50  or  $8.50? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No. 

Mr,  Randell.  Six  dollars  and  fifty  cents? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No. 

Mr.  Randell.  Five  dollars? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  my  report,  however, 
shows  exactly  what  we  did  make,  which  was  proven  by  figures. 
There  are  no  secrets  about  it.  If  you  gentlemen,  as  I  suppose  you 
will,  are  going  to  run  over  these  figures  which  are  given  from  time 
to  time  in  the  different  investigations  of  the  select  committee,  you 
will  get  information  that  I  swear  we  did  not  know  ourselves  about 
our  neighbors. 

Mr.  Griqos.  I  do  not  intend  to  confine  you  to  a  day  or  an  hour  or 
a  week  or  a  particular  month.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  paper 
business? 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  have  made  in  twenty  years  $400,000  surplus. 
That  makes  $20,000  a  year  on  $100,000.  That  is  20  per  cent,  because 
you  must  admit  that  that  is  property,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.    It  is  on  leased  ground,  this  plant  is. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  it  is  worth  that  to  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  have  $400,000  or  more  invested  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.    It  may  be  permanent,  and 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  in  there? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  it  is  in  there,  but  we  could  not  get  it  ouu  I 
would  say  frankly  to  you  we  are  on  leased  ground.  It  is  on  one  of 
the  great  power  companies  there.  It  is  on  a  very  low-priced  water 
power — lower  than  we  could  get  it  ourselves.  Otherwise  we  are 
handicapped  there  by  being  away  from  the  forest,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  doubtful  at  the  end  of  a  ten  or  fifteen  year  lease  what  shape 
it  will  be  in. 

Mr.  Griggs.  ^Vhen  is  your  lease  up? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  1926.    It  is  not  very  far  off. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Whether  you  have  gotten  your  money  out  or  not,  you 
have  made  that  money  and  put  it  m  it  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  but  we  have  not  got  it  out. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  a  question  of  business  judgment,  not  of  tariff. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  We  would  not  have 
accumulated  that  if  we  had  not  had  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  accumulated,  in  addition  to  that,  as  I  believe 
you  told  Mr.  Randeil,  an  average  of  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that.  I  said  I  did  not 
think  we  have  made  an  average  of  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  did  not  mean  what  you  have  made,  but  what  you 
had  paid  in  dividends. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Clark  that  it  was  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  mone}'  we  have  invested. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  counting  the  $20,000  you  made  every  year 
and  put  in  this,  which  in  itself  is  20  per  cent.  Then  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Clark  yon  said  you  have  made  5  per  cent — ^"  probably  5  per  cent/' 
to  use  your  exact  language — on  the  money  you  nad  invested,  which 
was  $500,000. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  the  year  we  paid  that  dividend. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  vour  average  on  your  investment? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand.  I  have  brought  my 
books  down  here  and  given  them  a  transcript  from  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  put  a  little  in  that  Havenner  Biscuit  Company, 
did  you  not? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  I  got  out  of  that  and  put  it  into  the 
shredded  wheat    I  am  county  treasurer  up  in  that  county. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  paper  mills,  Mr.  Hastings,  are  there  in 
the  country,  altogether? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  are,  roughly,  of  all  calsses  something  like  600. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  of  uiese  are  in  the  organization  of  which 
you  are  president? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  the  last  report  I  had  was  157  mills  and 
individuals. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  there  are  443  mills  or  manufacturers  that  are 
not  in  the  association? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Of  these  443,  are  any  of  them  in  any  other  asso- 
ciation? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  no  other  paper  association  except  this, 
except  that  of  the  stationers. 

Mr.  BoxJTELii.  How  is  it  as  to  the  International  Paper  Company 
and  the  American?  • 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  have  one  membership  in  it,  just  as  I  might 
have. 

Mr.  BouTELii.  They  are  one  of  the  443  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  they  are  one  of  the  157.  They  are  members 
of  this  association. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  have  given  the  entire  domestic  production  of 
paper.  Can  you  tell  by  a  proportion  of  the  paper  output  how  many 
of  these  mills  own  their  own  lands  from  which  they  get  their 
materials  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  I  could  not.    They  make  no  report. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  know  if  that  appears  in  any  of  these  papers? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  believe  the  paper  that  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Lyman, 
who  replies  for  the  International  Paper  Company,  will  have  a  lot 
of  information  in  it  that  I  have  not  got,  but  of  course  they  own  a 
good  many  mills  and  woodlands. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  have  to  go  into  the  market  to  buy  your  pulp 
wood  and  your  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  do  not  know  how  many  mills  are  in  that 
position  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  do  not  know  what  proportion  it  may  be  by 
ratio  of  output? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  Most  of  the  mills  up  near  Watortown 
own  their  own  timber  lands,  whereas  at  Niagara  Falls  there  is  no 
timber  land  within  easy  reach,  and  we  could  not  operate  to  advantage 
with  the  small  amount  of  wood  that  we  would  get,  and  therefore  it 
is  cheaper  for  us  to  buy  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Boutell.  \Miat  I  hope  will  be  brought  out  in  this  hearing  is 
the  ratio  between  the  paper  output  and  the  ownership  of  stumpage. 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  anybody  could  answer  that,  Mr.  Lyman  could, 
who  will  follow  me. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  these  paper  mills  there 
are  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Roughly,  I  know  of  the  news  end  of  it,  because 
that  has  always  been  my  business,  and  I  understand  it  is  something 
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like  450  tons  of  newspaper  produced  there  under  normal  conditions, 
of  which  the  home  market  of  Canada  used  90  tons  and  the  other  is 
360  tons  of  export  news  out  of  the  country,  and  that  is  practically  all 
the  amount  that  is  raised.  There  may  be  other  grades  used  at  Iwme 
in  Canada,  like  wrapping  paper  and  board  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  So  that  with  the  falling  off  of  supplies  in  tliis  coun- 
try there  will  be  an  increased  demand  in  this  country,  or  if  we  repeal 
this  duty  the  natural  source  of  supply  of  the  United  States  would  be 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  When  we  repeal  this  duty  on  pulp  or  paper 

Mr.  Hastings.  When  you  do  repeal  it  [laughter]- 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Put  it  that  way.  When  we  do,  or  if  we  do;  suppos- 
ing that  the  duty  be  repealed  on  the  paper  or  the  pulp,  would  we 
receive  importations  from  any  other  country  than  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  you  would.  You  would  receive  shipments 
from  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  inside  of  three  years  you  would  re- 
ceive shipments  from  the  Baltic,  in  Russia,  where  at  present  they  are 
building  sulphite  mills  to  use  their  immense  forests  with  pauper 
labor. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  direct  competition  with  the  paper  of  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  that  line  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 
A  while  ago  you  answered  that  if  the  price  of  paper  to-day  was  $55  a 
ton 

Mr.  Hastings.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  paper  is  being  sold  for 
less  than  that  on  contract. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Across  the  line,  what  is  the  same  kind  of  paper 
selling  for  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Marcuse  may  tell  you.  Some 
Canadians  bought  some  of  us  at  auction.  I  think  they  got  $2.25  for 
it.    That  is  $45  per  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  price  of  paper  to-day 
or  any  other  day  of  from  $10  to  $25  a  ton.  If  the  duty  was  removed 
on  manufactured  wood  pulp  and  newspaper,  to  what  extent  would  it 
reduce  the  price  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  believe  it  would  reduce  the  price  pretty  nearly  the 
amount  of  the  tariff ;  perhaps  half.  I  say  "  half  "  because  I  happen 
to  know  that  in  the  last  year,  when  the  price  of  paper  went  up  here 
through  natural  causes,  the  Canadians  thought  that  the  American 
market  was  just  ripe  for  their  plucking  and  they  came  over  here  and 
made  contracts  for  several  United  States  papers;  but  in  the  con- 
tracts it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  by 
the  United  States  the  Canadian  was  to  have  half  and  the  American 
publisher  was  to  have  half.  In  other  words,  he  proposed  to  divide  if 
the  duty  was  taken  off.    That  is  provided  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  paper  selling  at  $4:5  in  Canada  to-day,  if 
the  duty  on  wood  pulp  was  all  taken  off  at  this  moment,  what  would 
you  say  would  be  the  price  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  would  be  the  same.    There  is  no  surplus  there, 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  price  of  paper  then  to-day  would  be  $55  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  How  would  it  be  $55  in  America  or  in  the  United 
States  and  $4:5  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  For  the  reason  that  the  market  price  is  there.  Most 
of  their  paper  is  bought  on  contract,  and  the  market  here  for  what 
little  I  might  have  to  sell  would  be  $55.  It  would  not  be  within  $4 
or  $5  a  ton  less. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  the  head  of  this  association,  I  would  like  to 
have  you  answer  a  question.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  take  to-day  to 
do  it,  or  to-morrow,  or  any  particular  time,  but  I  want  to  find  out  what 
you  think  would  be  the  general  effect  of  the  reduction  of  this  tariff. 
Take  any  day  and  fix  the  price  of  paper  of  to-day,  with  the  duty  on, 
and  tell  me  what  in  your  judgment  tne  price  would  be  with  the  duty 
off  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That,  as  I  gather,  was  about  what  the  Chairman 
wanted  me  to  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  give  the  reasons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  tell  me  what  would  be  the  difference  in 
price  with  the  duty  off  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say  to-day  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  dif- 
ference, because  there  is  not  any  paper  to  come  in, 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  repealed  all  duty  to-day,  the  price  would 
be  the  same? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  but  what  it  would  be  six  weeks  or  a  month 
froin  now  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Underwood.  While  you  said  the  general  conditions  of  the  trade 
are  there,  do  you  feel  that  the  repeal  of  this  duty  would  lessen  the 
price  of  paper  in  this  country  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  believe  it  would. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Practically,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  before,  half 
of  the  duty,  or  q^out  $3  a  ton,  because  the  Canadian  demands  half 
of  it  in  the  contracts  which  he  did  make  last  year  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  if  paper  under  the  duty  was  selling  at  $55, 
it  would  sell  for  $51.50  with  the  duty  off? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  would  be  $52.50.  That  is,  on  your  basis  of  fig- 
uring. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  it  would  sell  on  the  basis  of  $52.50? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  But  as  I  say,  I  would  not  go  into  a  tariff 
discussion  here  on  that,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  submit  something  at 
the  chairman's  suggestion. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Does  the  price  in  Canada  go  down  in  Canada  when 
it  goes  down  here  ?  AVhen  it  was  $45  a  ton  six  months  ago  here  was 
it  then  $45  a  ton  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know.  Really  it  does  not  come  into  this 
market. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  export  to  England  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  can  get  in  there  without  a  tariff.  But  take 
off  the  tariff  wall  here — and  we  are  right  across  the  border  from 
Canada — next  door — and  we  will  get  it  on  account  of  the  freight 
rates. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  we  take  off  this  duty  would  your  mill  be  for  sale? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  It  is  for  sale  now  if  anybody  wants  it.  In 
reply  to.the  publishers'  accusation,  I  must  say  they  are  utterly  foolish,. 
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if  they  have  the  money  that  they  are  reputed  to  have  made  in  their 
own  business,  in  not  having  gone  into  Uie  paper  busings.  They 
ought  to  build  mills.  What  is  the  use  of  getting  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  and  hallooing  when  they  have  a  chance  to  remedy  their 
own  condition?  • 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  freight  rates  are  heavy? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  advantage  has  the  American  mill  over  the 
Canadian  mill  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  the  American  mill  nearer  to  the  Canadian 
market? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Very  little  nearer.  I  have  in  my  brief  here  tiie 
different  freight  rates  from  Canadian  mills  and  from  several  Ameri- 
can mills.     lou  can  judge  for  yourselves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  AVhat  would  you  estimate  the  difference  to  be? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  say  not  over  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Figure  that  in  tons. 

Mr.  Hastings.  From  my  mill  to  New  York  or  to  Boston  it  would 
be  16  cents.  That  is  an  even  figure.  From  Chisholm,  Me.,  to  Bos- 
ton it  is  17  cents.  They  do  not  give  the  rate  from  the  Canadian 
mills  to  Boston,  but  here  is  New  York,  18  cents.  That  would  be  a 
dollar  a  ton,  roughly,  on  that  one  shipment  from  Grand  Mere,  one 
of  the  large  mills  in  Canada,  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hill.  Right  on  that  subject,  would  you  not  have  the  disad- 
vantage of  having  to  pay  more  freight  on  your  pulp  wood  than  the 
Canadian  mill  would  in  bringing  your  supplies  to  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  would  the  two  things  offset  each  father? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  Grand  Mere  mill  absolutely  has  no  freight 
rate.    The  river  brings  its  supply  to  its  door. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  your  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Ours  is  on  the  average  $4  a  cord  from  the  a  vera  ire 
shipping  point,  if  we  get  it  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  buy  it  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  buy  a  good  deal  in  the  United  States,  and  some 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  western  paper  mills  are  very  much  nearer 
the  western  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  paper  than  the  Canadian 
mills  are,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  differential  in  their  favor  on  freight 
rates  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  could  not  answer  that,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  be  considerably  smaller  than  the  dif- 
ferential you  figured  a  moment  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off  everything  else,  would  you 
be  willing  to  have  it  taken  off  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  I  should  say  I  would,  because  as  a  general  plea 
that  might  answer.  But  I  would  not  vote  for  such  a  proposition, 
and  I  am  not  a  tariff  shark,  either. 
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Mr.  Gaikes.  What  proportion  of  the  print  paper  does  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  make  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hasth^gs.  Forty-three  per  cent,  according  to  the  last  statement 
I  saw. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  less  than  half. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  less  than  half. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  were  asked  about  contributing  to  the  tariflf  du- 
ties or  revenues  of  the  Government.  I  see  that  we  imported  of  wood 
Kulp,  mechanically  ground  and  chemically  unground  and  chemically 
leached,  477,000,000  pounds,  on  which  a  duty  was  paid  of  $678,000, 
in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Clark  that  we  had  only  paid 
$200,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  on  paper. 

Mr.  Gaines.  On  paper,  $96,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  On  page  561  it  is  $96,000  as  duties  on  paper. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  duties  on  wood  pulp  were  $678,000  and  some- 
thing? 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Page  558.  Adding  to  that  $96,000  on  print  paper,  it 
would  make,  in  round  numbers,  $770,000  of  tariff.  You  import  your 
wood  pulp,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  manufacture  our  own  mechanical  pulp  and  buy 
our  sulphite  pulp. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Under  what  rate  does  that  come? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Chemical  pulp. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  do  you  import  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  are  not  importing  much  of  it.  We  are  getting 
some  now  from  Canada,  because  of  the  shortage  some  time  ago,  on 
contracts.    Our  aim  is  to  buy  American  pulp. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  present  price  of  print  paper  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Do  you  mean  if  a  man  wants  a  carload  and  wants 
it  bad — right  away? 

Mr.  Gaines.  For  one  of  the  big  New  York  dailies,  for  example? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Their  prices  are  $45  a  ton,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  how  much  that  would  be  on  one  single 
paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  a  paper  the  size  of  a  New  York  paper,  perhaps 
the  Globe-sized  page,  or  the  Staats-Zeitung  size,  it  would  be  about  two 
and  one-half  mills.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  do  not  happen  to  know  those  papers.  Say  the  New 
York  Sun  size? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  practically  the  same  size — an  eight-page 
paper. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Suppose  the  whole  amount  of  tariff  was  added  to  the 
price  of  print  paper.  How  much  would  that  increase  the  cost  of  a 
single  copy  of  a  paper?  Assuming  thafcxthe  tariff  increases  the  cost 
of  a  paper  about  the  whole  amount  of  the  tariff,  how  much,  then, 
would  it  increase  on  that  assumption  the  price  of  a  single  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thirty-seven  one-hundredths  of  a  mill.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  Mr.  Norris  was  right  in  saying  that  they  prob- 
ably could  not  pass  it  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
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Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  afraid  they  could  not, 

Mr.  Gaines.  Now  take  the  small  country  daily.  You  spoke  a 
while  ago  about  wrapping  up  bundles  for  the  small  papers.  At  the 
prasent  price  of  paper  to  those  concerns,  what  would  it  amount  to  on 
a  single  paper  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  would  be  so  small  that  it  would  be  quite  difficult 
to  figure  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  it  not  be  the  same  as  any  eight-page  paper! 

Mr.  Hastings.  No.  They  are  generally  smaller,  and  the  country 
paper  is  usually  printed  once  a  week.  It  would  be  the  same  if  tile 
paper  was  the  same  size,  a  weekly  paper  with  a  thousand  circulaticMi, 
2  reams  of  paper  weighing  100  pounds.  To  the  publisher  of  such  a 
paper  it  would  amount  to  $15  a  year  for  his  whole  paper  bill,  a  thou- 
sand copies  a  week,  52  times  a  year.  It  would  make  a  difference  of 
about  $15  a  year  if  the  purchaser  paid  the  whole  duty,  that  is  the 
publisher;  and  to  the  consumer  it  would  amount  to 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  would  amount  to  that  to  the  publisher  for  all  these 
papers  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  if  he  paid  the  duty.  The  cost  of  the  New 
York  paper  was  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  two  and  one-half  mills,  for  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  that  country  newspaper  cost  if 
I  can. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  about  two  reams  for  the  country  news- 
paper with  a  thousand  circulation. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  just  what  I  said. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  weigh? 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  50  pounds  to  the  ream. 

The  Chairman.  A  country  newspaper  man  told  me  it  was  30 
pounds.     Some  is  heavier  than  others,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  pounds  to  the  ream — that  would  be  100 
pounds  to  an  edition,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  will  get  me  mixed  up  in  my  calculations,  which 
will  confuse  Mr.  Hastings.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  to  hear  some  witnesses  on  the  vital  facts  of 
the  case. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  did  you  say,  Mr.  Hastings,  that  that  would 
amount  to  on  a  single  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  a  single  paper  it  would  amount  to  thirty-seven 
one-hundredths  of  a  mill,  the  duty.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Calderiiead.  It  is  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Calderiiead.  It  would  take  about  six  of  those  papers  to  weigh 
a  pound? 

jVIr.  Hastings.  More  than  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Will  you  make  a  calculation  and  Sle  it,  showing  ex- 
actly what  the  increased  cost  of  a  single  paper  would  be  of  the  sort 
we  are  talking  about,  on  the  assumption  that  the  entire  duty  is  addetl 
to  tlie  cost  OT  the  home  product? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  take  a  little  less  than  $10  a  year.  Tliat 
is  what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  a  50-pound  paper  it  would  be  $15  a  year. 
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The  Chairman.  Tb^t  wquld  be  5^00  pounds  a  year.  That  would 
be  $2.50,  and  the  whole  duty  would  be  $15. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  ta]dng  the  smallest  paper  you  can  find,  printed 
on  the  flimsiest  kind  of  paper. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Are  vqu  speaking  of  the  published  circulation  qv 
the  actual  circulation?     [I^i^hter.l 

^fr.  Clark.  About  the  actuarcirculation.  I  used  to  be  in  the  news- 
paper business  myself. 

Mr.  Hastinqs.  Then  I  will  not  argue  with  you.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Instead  of  the  averafi;e  country  weekly  having  but  4 
pages,  it  has  8  pages,  and  frequently  12  pages,  since  they  have  got 
to  running  the  patent  insides  and  supplements  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Hastings.  And  in  that  case,  Mr.*  Clark,  it  would  not  cost  th^ 
publisher  $15  more.  The  additional  cost  would  be  on  the  man  who 
gets  out  the  patent  inside. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  he  has  to  pay  for  the  paper. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Then  it  woiud  not  make  any  difference  to  the  con- 
sumer, the  country  publisher. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  from  what  you  said  a  while  ago  that  yquT 
immense  profits  are  made  by  adding  together  all  these  small  things. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  no  immense  profits. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  has  any  effect  whatever.  We 
would  like  to  get  at  the  practical  facts  of  the  case. 

(Mr.  Hastings  filed  the  following  statement:) 

As  president  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  I  have 
been  delegated  to  present  briefly  the  contentions  of  manufacturers 
in  paper  and  pulp  as  to  the  retention  of  the  present  duties  in  most 
instances  and  in  a  general  way,  an  argument  as  to  why  they  should 
be  increased  in  some  specific  cases. 

We  understand  the  revision  of  the  tariff  is  to  be  undertaken  on  the 
basis  that — 

"  Such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  pro-  • 
duction  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to 
American  industries." 

We  believe  the  paper  industry,  as  a  whole,  will  be  satisfied  with 
such  a  revision  and  asks  for  itself  only  the  same  consideration  as  ta 
protection  as  is  applied  to  other  industries. 

Importations  of  paper  and  pulp  during  the  last  few  years  should 
be  considered,  and  if  there  were  some  kinds  extensively  imported 
that  are,  or  might  be  made  in  this  country,  the  corresponding  duties 
should  be  increased,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  manufacturer,  but 
to  build  up  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  country. 

We  ask  only  enough  protection  to  enable  us  to  meet  such  conditions 
as  are  imposed  on  our  mdustry  by  nature  or  law,  as  we  can  not  over- 
come by  capital  or  ener^  the  natural  conditions  existing  in  other 
countries  due  to  cheap  labor  and  more  abundant  nature. 

We  believe  that  when  business  is  normal  and  the  demand  equal  ta 
the  supply  the  tariff  has  little  or  no  direct  influence  on  prices.  Dur- 
ing times  of  depression  it  is  a  protection  to  the  home  manufacturer, 
but  with  the  present  tariff,  unaer  any  conditions,  the  rate  is  not  so 
high  but  what  foreign  paper  or  pulp  can  be  imported  into  this 
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country  to  supply  the  demand  without  particular  hardship  to  the 
consumer. 

During  the  past  year  many  thousand  tons  of  the  different  grades 
of  paper  and  pulp  were  imported  into  the  United  States  and  at  a 
time  when  the  consumption  of  this  coimtry  demanded  it  Since 
January,  1908,  at  a  time  of  general  depression  in  all  manufacturing 
lines,  the  paper  business  was  no  exception  in  its  experience,  with  an 
apparent  overproduction.  Prices  were  very  materially  reduced  over 
what  they  had  been  the  previous  year,  due  entirely  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

The  duties  on  paper  and  pulp  are  much  lower  than  the  general 
average  on  all  other  lines.  The  duty  on  ground  wood  pulp,  on  an 
•:ad  valorem  basis,  amounts  to  about  8^  per  cent,  according  to  the 
miarket  price  in  vogue;  on  chemical  pulp,  about  the  same;  on  news- 
^paper,  15  per  cent ;  on  book  paper,  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  according 
to  grade;  on  writing  paper,  25  to  35  per  cent,  according  to  weight  ana 
equality.  Some  few  high-grade  papers  and  specialties  take  a  still 
mgher  duty,  but  the  average  dutj  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  on  all 
imports  of  paper  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  was  only  about 
27^  per  cent,  whereas  for  all  merchandise  imported  under  other 
schedules  it  was  over  40  per  cent. 

Manufactures  of  paper  imported  in  1898  were  something  like 
$2,840,000,  which  increased  in  1907  to  $10,728,000.  During  these 
same  periods  pulp  increased  from  $600,000  to  $6,348,000. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  unable  to  give  the  actual  amounts 
-collected  on  the  different  grades  of  paper  and  pulp  imported  durinff 
any  period,  but  there  is  no  question  that  if  the  duty  was  increasea 
upon  the  higher  grades  of  chemical  pulp  the  imports  would  decrease 
and  this  same  quantity  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States;  in 
'Other  words,  the  domestic  article  would  displace  the  foreign  pulps 
now  imported. 

This  argument  will  be  taken  up  by  one  of  the  members  of  our 
association  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions  as  relating 
to  the  higher  grades  of  pulp  and  the  probable  results  if  the  duty 
should  be  increased  to  a  point  where  we  could  compete  with  the  for- 
eign article.  When  it  is  known  that  there  are  some  $300,000,000  in- 
vested in  the  paper  and  pulp  industry,  with  an  annual  business  of 
over  $200,000,000,  showing  that  it  tatos  a  year  and  a  half  to  turn 
over  the  capital,  and  in  some  grades  nearly  three  years,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  this  business,  as  compared  with  many  other  manu- 
facturing lines,  requires  more  capital  for  its  annual  business  and 
therefore  need>f  more  profit  in  the  way  of  returns  on  the  manufactured 
article. 

A  portion  of  the  press  of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary,  no 
manufacturers  of  paper  in  this  country  have  made  exorbitant  profits, 
and  as  a  matter  oi  fact  they  have  not  received  an  adequate  return  on 
the  capital  invested  as  compared  with  any  of  the  staple  industries 
of  this  country.  ^Vhile  the  industry  has  grown  enormously,  it  is 
due  to  the  energy  of  the  American  manufacturer  and  to  the  protec- 
tion afforded  the  industry  by  this  Government  in  the  shape  of  a 
tariff.  Should  the  tariff  be  reduced,  it  would  strike  a  blow  that  would 
be  most  serious  to  this  industry  and  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  many 
mills  and  the  ceasing  of  operations  in  the  way  of  building  new  mills* 

At  the  present  time  there  is  building  a  new"  mill  for  the  production 
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of  news  paper,  with  a  capacity  of  200  tons  per  day,  which  will  be 
doubled  as  soon  as  the  demand  warrants.  This  mill  is  in  the  Middle 
West,  with  an  unlimited  suj)ply  of  raw  material,  but  with  the  tariff 
reduced  it  is  very  doubtful  if  capital  could  be  interested  in  such  an 
enterprise. 

The  attempt  of  part  of  the  American  publishers  to  have  the  duty 
taken  off  of  paper  and  pulp  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  was 
a  very  seliSsh  movement  on  their  part,  when  it  is  known  that  in  the 
last  twenty  years  the  price  of  news  paper  has  been  reduced  through 
competition  and  improved  methods  of  manufacture  over  30  per  cent, 
and  that  where,  in  the  same  period  of  time,  the  quantity  produced 
per  year  has  increased  over  75  per  cent,  it  will  readily  be  seen  what 
a  protective  tariff  has  done  for  the  consumer. 

Under  the  present  wise  policy  of  this  Government  this  industry  can 
and  will  maintain  the  same  rapid  rate  of  growth  and  improvement 
in  methods  if  protection  is  not  withdrawn.  There  are  abundant 
water  powers,  ample  supplies  of  suitable  wood  and  other  material  to 
increase  the  production  thousands  of  tons  annually,  particularly  in 
the  South,  wnere  there  are  many  undeveloped  water  powers,  large 
supplies  of  suitable  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  pulp,  m 
addition  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  other  materials  wnich 
are  now  going  to  waste,  such  as  cotton-plant  stalks  and  seed  delint, 
flax,  cornstalks,  and  many  other  fibrous  plants. 

At  the  present  time  the  Government  is  making  in  this  city  ex- 
periments with  com  stalks  and  from  the  printed  reports  os  far  they 
promise  results  that  will  cheapen  some  grades  of  paper  over  the  pres- 
ent method  of  using  wood  fiber.  It  is  estimated  there  are  150,000,000 
tons  available  for  this  purpose,  or  40  times  as  much  as  the  annual 
amount  of  paper  of  all  grades  turned  out,  so  that  it  would  seem  as 
though  we  still  had  raw  material  at  our  doors  for  several  years  to 
come. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very  exhaustive  statement  of 
Arthur  D.  Little,  official  chemist  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association,  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  in  Febru- 
ary, 1908,  a  copy  of  which  we  beg  leave  to  file  with  the  committee. 

You  will  see  that  the  paper  manufacturers  are  fully  alive  to  the 
important  question  of  raw  material  supply  and  are  looking  and 
working  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  material  which  might  dis- 
place wood  eventually  through  using  some  material  which  can  be 
gotten  from  an  annual  crop. 

In  addition  to  the  work  which  Mr.  Little  is  doing,  the  Govern- 
ment is  also  fully  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  some  other  material. 
The  insular  service,  through  Col.  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  is  much 
interested  in  the  question  of  bamboo  as  a  raw  material,  which  grows 
luxuriantly  in  the  Philippines  and  is  an  annual  crop. 

The  earliest  record  we  have  of  paper  is  from  the  Egyptians,  who 
used  papyrus.  Since  then  manj  aifferent  materials  have  been  used, 
as  the  necessity  of  the  increasing  population  of  the  world  needed 
paper  as  they  became  educated,  it  being  truly  said  that "  the  consump- 
tion of  paper  is  the  measure  of  the  people's  culture." 

After  tne  Egyptian  raw  material  probably  came  the  use  of  old 
rags.  As  the  people  became  more  civilized  they  wore  clothes,  and 
these  old  clothes  were  made  to  do  their  duty  in  the  shape  of  new 
paper.    Not  many  years  ago  the  supply  of  rags  became  inadequate 
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to  supply  the  demand  for  paper,  then  came  in  straw  pulp,  made  from 
wheat  and  rye  straw ;  then  came  the  invention  of  the  present  raw 
material  in  the  shape  of  mechanical  wood  pulp,  which  is  so  much 
cheaper  than  the  straw  pulp  that  that  process  was  abandoned.  Now 
there  is  great  fear  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  the  newspaper  publishers 
particularly  that  the  supply  of  wood  is  inadequate  and  that  paper 
and  pulp  should  be  put  on  the  free  list,  so  that  the  markets  of  the 
world  shall  be  thrown  open  as  far  as  the  American  manufacturer  is 
concerned. 

The  history  of  the  paper  business  shows  that  the  American  people 
are  well  able  to  cope  with  any  conditions  which  may  confront  them* 
and  we  firmly  believe  that  before  the  question  of  raw  material  shall 
become  acute,  other  materials  will  be  found  to  take  the  place  of  pulp 
wood.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  material  ^ing 
to  waste  to-day  which  may  become  a  good  paper  making  material  as 
soon  as  a  process  is  discovered  for  handling  the  mat>erial  cheaply,  and 
this  process  is  sure  to  come,  as  all  the  others  have  before. 

The  price  of  paper  has  been  steadily  decreasing  for  years,  and 
to-day,  although  the  price  is  higher  than  it  was  two  or  three  years 
ago,  the  actual  figures  show  that  this  increase  comes  from  an  advance 
in  wages  particularly,  and  material  used  about  a  paper  mill;  not  only 
the  raw  material,  but  everything  that  is  used  in  a  mechanical  way  to 
run  a  manufacturing  plant. 

To-day  one  of  the  most  successful  mills  in  the  United  States  i> 
equipping  a  department  to  use  esparto  grass,  which  is  to  be  brought 
into  this  country  in  ship  loads  from  Algiers  and  made  into  pulp  and 
paper  in  this  country.  This  is  almost  a  case  of  history  repeating 
itself  and  going  back  to  the  Egyptian  times,  but  it  only  goes  to  show 
that  the  American  manufacturer  is  quite  alive  to  all  conditions  and 
possibilities. 

With  something  like  four  million  tons  of  annual  product,  the  paper 
industry  furnishes  to  the  railroads  in  the  way  of  freight  and  raw 
materials  upward  of  20,000,000  tons  of  freight  annually.  They  con- 
sume 3,000,000  tons  of  coal,  all  from  our  domestic  mines.  They 
sustain  a  large  number  of  establishments  which  supply  them  with 
machinery  and  supplies  used  only  in  paper  mills.  They  furnish 
employment  directly  to  over  75,000  men  in  their  plants,  and  probably 
40,000  men  in  getting  out  the  raw  material  in  the  woods  and  mines, 
besides  indirecfly  supporting  an  army  of  men  engaged  in  supplying 
them  with  the  material  which  they  use  in  their  manufacturing 
departments. 

For  every  dollar  which  the  consumer  pays  for  paper  it  is  estimated 
that  nearly  70  cents  goes  to  the  wage  fund  of  the  country.  In  many 
sections  of  the  country  they  have  been  the  pioneers,  building  villages* 
developing  power,  moving  in  population  to  places  that  have  hereto- 
fore been  waste,  necessitating  the  building  or  railroads  for  carrying 
material  and  supplies. 

From  Bulletin  88,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  of  1905,  we  find  total  water  power  used 
in  all  industries  was,  roughly,  1,648,000  horsepower,  of  which  the 
paper  and  pulp  manufacturers  used  718,000,  or  something  like  43 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  developed  at  that  period. 

The  protective  tariff  that  we  have  been  working  under  has  stimu> 
lated  the  building  of  paper  and  pulp  mills  to  an  enormous  extent. 
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Instead  of  increasing  the  price  to  the  consumer,  it  has  stimulated 
overproduction.  The  price  has  steadily  gone  down  in  twenty  years 
under  a  protective  tariff  from  3^  cente  a  pound  down  to  less  than 
$2  per  hundredweight. 

During  the  last  year  the  cost  to  manufacture  has  increased  con- 
siderably both  as  to  labor  and  as  to  every  article  which  goes  into  the 
manufacture  of  paper  or  into  the  maintenance  of  the  plant 

The  contention  of  the  consumer  that  the  ma/iufacturers  are  reaping 
an  undue  profit  was  thoroughly  refuted  at  the  hearings  before  the 
select  committee  in  Washin^on  during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
when  full  reports  were  made  by  the  paper  manufacturers  of  their  in- 
creased cost  of  production.  It  was  shown  by  tabulating  the  results 
of  the  news  mills  reporting  that  the  increased  cost  of  production  in 
the  last  six  years  was  about  35  per  cent. 

We  desire  to  file  with  this  statement  of  facts  information  as  to 
the  relative  wa^es  paid  employees  in  paper  mills  in  foreign  countries 
as  compared  with  men  in  the  American  mills,  filling  the  same  po- 
sitions and  doing  the  same  work,  under  not  as  good  manufacturing 
conditions  as  are  found  in  the  paper  mills  of  this  country.  All  the 
mills  in  the  United  States  having  practically  been  built  during  a 
period  covered  by  a  protective  tariff. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  plants  of  course  is  much  greater  from 
the  fact  that  everything  that  has  gone  into  these  plants  was  protected, 
and  it  would  be  verj^  unfair  to  put  a  tax  upon  tne  manufacturer  for 
every  one  article  which  he  uses,  and  then  throw  his  product  open  to 
the  manufacturers  of  the  world  to  compete  with,  with  their  cheap 
labor  and  material. 

In  going  over  the  schedule  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  there  is  no  one 
article  in  the  free  list  which  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  paper  or 
pulp,  or  among  the  articles  specified  in  the  reciprocitv  act  of  1897 
except  the  raw  material;  many  of  the  articles  are  hignly  protected, 
for  instance: 

Per  cent 

Wool  felts 100 

Cotton  felts 46 

Hemp  twines 100 

Alum 80 

Soda  ash 25 

t^'ire  cloth 35 

In  addition  to  a  heavy  duty  on  machinery,  castings,  and  many  other 
articles  used  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

In  addition  to  Canada  a  menace  is  the  older  countries,  who  are 
endeavoring  to  keep  their  laborers  at  home  by  going  into  the  manu- 
facturing business  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  in  those  coun- 
tries. Norway  and  Sweden  are  not  only  able  to  produce  more 
cheaply  on  account  of  labor  conditions,  but  they  have  ample  raw 
material  right  at  their  doors.  Russia  with  her  pauper  labor  and 
endless  forests  is  going  into  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp  on  a 
large  scale.  How  long  would  it  be,  with  the  American  market  tnrown 
open,  before  she  would  also  make  and  send  the  finished  paper  in  here? 

To-day  the  foreign  pulps  have  taken  the  place  of  our  own  to  an 
extent  that  is  keenly  felt  by  our  own  manufacturers  and  has  thrown 
many  men  out  of  steady  employment. 
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Some  of  the  lower  grades  of  paper — for  instance,  building  or  sat- 
urating paper — are  made  from  the  lowest  grade  of  rags.  The  domes- 
tic collections  do  not  supply  the  American  mills  and  large  portions 
are  imported  from  the  poorer  forei^  countries.  These  rags  come 
in  without  duty,  but  should  the  tariff  be  taken  off  this  particular 
grade  of  paper — it  being  now  only  10  per  cent  ad  valorem— these 
manufacturers  would  be  forced  to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of 
this  grade  of  paper,  and  as  their  mills  are  not  capable  of  makmg 
•  any  other  grade  with  •profit  it  would  mean  their  extinction,  throw- 
ing out  of  employment  thousands  of  men,  not  only  those  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  paper  mills,  but  an  army  of  the  poorer  class  of  people 
m  all  the  large  cities  who  collect  this  lower  grade  of  material,  and 
for  which  this  is  the  only  use.  In  many  cities  these  refuse  rags  are 
gathered  by  the  municipality  in  sorting  plants,  and  in  this  way  it 
gives  employment  to  a  great  many  poor  people  who  sort  them, 
thereby  giving  employment  to  an  almost  helpless  class  of  citizens  to 
earn  a  small  living. 

There  should  be  in  force  an  antidumping  law  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  the  same  as  other  countries  have. 

To-day  much  of  the  pulp,  principalljr  sulphite  class,  is  being  put 
in  here  at  probably  lower  figures  than  it  can  be  made  for  at  home, 
so  low  that  the  American  manufacturers  can  not  compete. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  admit  print  paper  and  wood  pulp 
free  of  duty,  or  even  wood  pulp,  without  disturbing  the  whole  paper- 
making  inaustry. 

Raw  material  in  the  shape  of  wood  comes  in  free  of  duty.  Pulp 
made  from  this  is  a  large  component  part  of  paper.  The  pulp-mak- 
ing industry  has  a  large  capital  investment  ana  employs  thousands 
of  men  and  is  entitled  to  protection  in  the  same  ratio  as  paper,  as  it 
is  not  raw  material. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  newspapers  have  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  ear  of  the  American  people  and  they  have  emphasized  un- 
duly the  (quantity  of  wood  being  used  for  paper  and  pulp,  and  with- 
out investigating  the  matter  or  taking  steps  to  enlighten  himself  on 
the  subject  the  average  reader  supposes  that  we  are  the  ones  who 
are  devastating  the  lorests  of  this  country.  By  referring  to  the 
Forest  Service  and  reports  of  1906  it  is  shown  that  less  than  2  per 
cent  of  the  annual  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  wood  is  used  tor 
pulp,  and  that  a  large  percentage  of  that  was  unsalable  for  any  other 
purpose  than  pulp  on  account  of  the  size  and  its  being  limbs  and  tops 
of  tree,  so  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  less  than  1  per  cent  really  of  the 
annual  consumption  is  actually  used  for  pulp  and  paper  and  much 
of  it  would  be  wasted  entirely  if  it  were  not  used  lor  this  purpose. 

This  same  service  shows  that  wood  other  than  spruce  is  increa^ng 
in  use  very  rapidly  and  that  spruce  is  really  being  relatively  less 
used  than  it  has  been,  which  confirms  our  contention  that  the  manu- 
facturer will  use  what  is  cheapest  and  most  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  his  plant. 

Reports  made  by  this  bureau  estimate  that  we  export  from  this 
country  to  foreign  countries  5  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption, 
while  paper-pulp  manufacturers  use  less  than  2  per  cent  In  other 
words,  if  we  should  stop  the  exportation  of  lumber,  it  would  more 
than  make  up  for  the  amount  used  in  pulp. 
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There  is  cut  for  railroad  ties  something  like  7  per  cent  of  the  total 
cut  of  lumber.  It  is  estimated  that  fire  wood  for  domestic  service 
amounts  to  twenty-five  times  as  much  as  is  used  for  pulp.  So  taking 
these  figures,  even  if  they  are  estimates,  they  show  that  the  paper 
man  has  been  criticised  for  something  he  is  not  responsible  for.. 
While  many  of  these  figures  are  estimates,  the  quantities  used  by  the 
pulp  man  can  be  better  checked  as  to  quantity  than  any  other  use, 
as  it  is  pretty  well  known  how  much  wood  it  takes  to  make  a  ton  of 
pulp  or  paper  and  how  much  of  these  two  commodities  are  used  per 
year. 

The  value  on  the  importation  of  wood  into  this  country  on  a  cer- 
tain valuation  in  1907  was,  roughly,  $2,800,000.  The  exports  of 
forest  products  for  the  same  pericS  was  $33,000,000. 

The  average  freight  rate  from  Canadian  mills  to  the  markets  of 
the  United  States  is  about  the  same  as  it  is  from  the  shipping  points 
of  the  American  mills  to  the  same  markets,  thus  showing  that  with 
no  duty  to  pay  they  would  be  practically  on  the  same  basis  as  to  cost 
of  delivery. 

In  1907  there  appears  to  have  been  a  concerted  movement  on  the 
part  of  many  Canadians  to  proliibit  by  law  the  exportation  of  any 
wood  for  pulp  purposes  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  inter- 
views, as  printed  by  the  Globe,  of  Toronto,  from  time  to  time  do  not 
show  that  all  producers  of  lumber  were  in  favor  of  this  action,  and 
we  quote  from  an  interview  with  the  Hon.  Senator  Edwards,  head  of 
the  W.  C.  Edwards  &  Co.  (Limited),  manufacturers  of  lumber,  who 
have  immense  establishments  at  Ottawa  and  Rockland,  as  follows : 

The  senator  favored  a  policy  of  making  all  the  forest  lands  available  for 
operation,  and  their  Intelligent  working  under  proper  regulations  and  super- 
vision, as  distinct  from  the  idea  of  some  people  that  the  plan  to  be  adopted 
was  the  clearing  off  of  the  forests  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  making 
room  for  settlement.  There  was  no  reason  why,  under  an  intelligent  system* 
the  forest  crop  of  Canada,  as  it  might  be  called,  should  not  be  everlasting. 
His  company,  he  said,  was  going  to  build  in  the  Gaspe  district  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  a  pulp  mill  and  lumbering  establishment  where  these  ideas  would 
be  carried  out  to  a  still  more  scientific  extent  than  was  now  the  case  on  their 
limits.  Under  the  direction  of  a  forester  of  standing  and  experience  it  was 
mtended  to  show  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  keep  the  establishment  going 
by  simply  cutting  the  annual  forest  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  William  Van  Home,  largely  interested  in 
the  largest  paper-making  plant  in  Canada,  at  Grand  Mere,  Quebec, 
takes  the  other  side  of  tne  question,  and  we  quote  from  his  remarks 
as  follows: 

Another  important  American  holding  in  Canada  is  that  of  the  Burgess  Sul- 
phite and  Fiber  Company  and  the  Berlin  Mills  Company,  of  Berlin,  N.  H.  I  do 
not  know  the  extent  of  the  timber  limits  belonging  to  these  companies,  but  it  la 
large,  and  they  have  acquired  the  Lachute  water  power,  on  the  St.  Maurice 
Biver,  for  the  purpose  of  a  "  rossing  mill "  for  barking  pulp  wood  to  be  shipped 
to  the  New  Hampshire  mills,  the  barking  being  done  to  save  the  freight  charges. 
The  Battle  Island  Sulphite  and  Fiber  Company,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  also  holds 
limits  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  extent  of  which  I  do  not  know.  Many  pai^r 
concerns  in  the  United  States,  besides  those  I  have  mentioned,  are  buying 
Canadian  pulp  wood,  ground  pulp,  and  sulphite  fiber  to  eke  out  their  supply; 
Without  the  Canadian  supply  of  pulps  and  pulp  wood  m&ny  of  the  American 
mills  would  have  to  shut  down  very  soon.  If  they  can  not  get  our  pulps  or 
pulp  wood  they  must  eventually  come  to  Canada  to.  mak^  paper,  and  ei^r} 
paper  mUl  established  in  Canada  means  a  town  of  from  5,000  to  15,000  peOfflel 
and  a  great  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  ■ '  ' 

«  «  «  ♦  ♦  *  «    ' '  ' 
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I  should  not  dare  to  estimate  the  value  of  Canada's  spruce  timber  ten  years 
hence  If  some  policy  were  adopted  by  the  dominion  or  the  provincial  govern- 
ments which  would,  directly  or  indirectly,  prevent  the  export  of  raw  wood. 
The  American  owners  of  Canadian  limits  estimate  the  possibilities  as  highly  as 
t  do.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  buy  Canadian  timber  limits,  because  they  know 
that  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  in  Canada  generally  of  a  policy  like  that  of 
Mr.  Hardy's  in  Ontario,  they  would  profit  Immensely  from  their  timber  holdings 
I  hold  that  this  tremwidously  valuable  asset  should  be  preserved  in  every  pos- 
sible way ;  that  the  Provinces  having  timber  should  regard  it  as  a  permanent 
«*oi*  and  apply  well-considered  regulations  to  the  cutting  from  crown  lands, 
With  a  view  to  promoting  the  growth  of  the  young  timber  and  to  the  preventi<Mi 
of  forest  fires,  and  that  the  areas  reserved  for  the  growth  of  timber  should  be 
carefully  marked  out  and  withdrawn  from  settlement.  This  would  leave  an 
abundance  of  land  available  for  settlement  for  a  long  time  to  come  in  all  of 
the  timbered  districts,  for  thfere  are  everywhere  areas  which  have  been  either 
burnt  over  or  cut  so  clean  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  a  new  growth. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  perhaps  this  is  true  of  other  Provinces,  a 
real  or  pretending  settler  may  take  up  land  for  farming  purposes  in  any  tlmb^ 
limit,  and  in  such  a  case  the  owner  of  the  license  is  given  one  year  within 
Whifeh  to  cut  such  timber  as  the  law  permits  to  be  cut  from  crown  lands,  after 
Which  the  settler  may  cut  the  rest.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  if  not  elsewhere,  lands  have  been  so  taken  by  pretending 
settlers  at  the  instance  of  Jobbers  in  logs  or  pulp  wood,  the  settler  abandoning 
the  land  as  soon  as  he  has  cut  all  that  he  finds  worth  cutting. 

I  db  not  think  there  would  be  any  danger  df  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  some  such  policy  as  I  have  outlined  being  carried 
out.  I  can  see  no  possible  ground  for  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  lu  view  of  the  precedents  which  they  have  themselves  established^  and 
I  ton  think  of  no  form  of  retaliation  that  would  not  be  much  more  damaging  to 
themselves  than  to  us,  and  they  are  not  given  to  foolishness  of  that  kind.  So 
tkt  as  tariffs  go,  I  do  not  see  that  they  could  make  them  worse,  for  the  Dingle^ 
tariff,  which  is  still  in  force,  was  framed  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  every- 
thing from  Canada  which  the  United  States  did  not  need,  such  as  timber,  pulp 
Wood,  ground  and  sulphite  pulp»  etc. 

We  do  not  agree  fully  with  Sir  William,  but  the  fact  of  free  paper 
and  pulp  would  mean  the  building  of  large  plants  in  Canada,  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  would  put  the  American  manufacturer 
out  of  business  through  overproduction  and  their  inability  to  manu- 
facture cheaper. 

The  manufacturers  of  paper  and  pulp  believe  that  justice  will  be 
done  to  the  industry  by  your  committee.  We  believe  the  facts 
brought  out  by  the  so-called  "  Mann  Investigating  Committee  ^  will 
be  of  very  ^eat  service  to  your  committee  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
tt5  to  what  is  due  to  the  industry  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  We 
desire  to  furnish  your  committee  with  any  information  in  our  power 
that  you  may  wish,  and  shall  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  at  any  time 
to  respond  to  any  inquiry  you  may  make,  either  by  letter  or  in  person. 

American  Paper  and  Pttlp  Association, 
By  Arthur  C.  Hastings, /^re'^trfcn^. 

MEMBERS   OF   THE   AMEBICAN   PAPEB  AND  PULP   ABSOCIATIOir. 

American  Writing  Paper  Company ^olyoke,  Mass. 

Ancram  Paper  Company New  York  City. 

6alrdeen  Paper  Company Ots^^,  Mich. 

J&are,  D.  M.,  &  Co Roaring  Bpring,  P*. 

Battle  Island  Paper  Company -Ftiltoil,  N.  Y. 

Bedford  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Jfclclimolidi  Va. 

feectett  Paper  Company Jfamllton,  Ohio. 

Bergstrom  Paper  Company ^^aiiUi,  Wla. 

Bryant  Paper  Company j. KtLfAisinxaOt  Midi. 

Berlin  Mills  Company JBerlin,  N.  H. 
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Brown,  Li.  L..  Paper  Company Adams,  Mass. 

Brownvllle  Board  Company Brownville,  N.  Y. 

Brownville  Paper  Company brownvllle,  N.  T. 

Burgtss  Snlphite  Fiber  Company 3o6ton,  MafiS. 

Carew  Manufacturing  Company South   Hadley   Falls, 

Mass. 

Carthage  Sulphite  Fiber  Company Carthage,  N.  T. 

Carthage  Tissue-Paper  Mills Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Central  Paper  Company JMTuskegon,  Mich. 

Champion  Coated  Paper  Company Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Champion-International  Company Xawrence,  Mass. 

Cheboygan  Paper  Company Cheboygan,  Mich. 

Chemical  Paper  Company Holyoke,  Mas^. 

Cherry  River  Paper  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cleveland-Akron  Bag  Company Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cleveland  Paper  Manufacturing  Company Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cliff  Paper  Company JJiagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Columbian  Paper  Company 3uena  Vista,  Va. 

Combined  Locks  Paper  Company ^ppleton.  Wis. 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company Grand  Rkpids,  Wis. 

Continental  Paper  Bag  Company -Kew  York  City. 

Cranfe,  2.  k  W.  M .t)alton,  Mass. 

Cranfe  Bros Westfield,  Mass. 

Crane  &  Co Dalton,  Mass. 

Crlvita  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Crivitz,  Wis. 

Crocker-Burbank  Company Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Crocker-McElwain  Company j Holyoke,  Mass. 

De  Qrasse  Paper  Company Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Dexter,  C.  H.,  A  Sons Windsor  Ix)cks,  Conn. 

Dexter  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Dexter,  N.  Y. 

Diamond  State  Fiber  Company Bridgeport,  Pa. 

Diana  Paper  Company HarrisviUfe,  N.  Y. 

Dill  ft  Collins  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

District  of  Columbia  Paper  Manufacturing  Company Washington,  D.  C. 

Eistem  Manufacturing  Company Bangor,  Me. 

Eatou-Dlkeman  Company Lee,  Mass. 

Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  The  John Port  Edwards.  Wis. 

Emerson  Paper  Company Wendell,  N.  H. 

Esleeck  Manufacturing  Company -Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Everett,  Wash. 

Falls  Manufacturing  Company Oconto  Falls,  Wis. 

Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Flambeau  Paper  Company Park  Falls,  Wis. 

Fletcher  Paper  Company Alpena,  Mich. 

Flint,  Wyman,  &  Sons  Company Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Pox  River  Paper  Company Appleton,  Wis. 

Garrett,  C.  S.,  &,  Son  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GlllMjrt,  Frank,  Paper  Company Waterford,  N.  Y. 

Grandfather  Falls  Company Merrill,  Wis. 

Hamilton  &  Sons.  W.  C . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hammennlll  Paper  Company ^— Erie.  Pa. 

Hampshire  Paper  Company South   Hadley   Falls, 

Mass. 

Hartje  PaiH»r  Manufacturing  Company Steubenvllle,  Ohio. 

Hennepin  l*aper  Company ^Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hinckley  Fiber  Company Hinckley,  N.  Y. 

HoUingswortb  &  Whitney  Company Boston,  Mass. 

Hubbard,  A.  it.,  &  Co ^ Norwich,  Conn. 

Ingalls  &  Co Ca8tleton,X.  Y. 

Interlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Company ^_New  York  City. 

International  I*aper  Company ►-New  York  City. 

Itasca  Paper  Coini)any Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

Jessup  k  Moore  Paper  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kalamazoo  Paper  Company Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Katahdin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company .^.Lincoln,  Me. 

Keith  Paper  Company Turners  Falls,  Mass. 
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Kimberly-Clark  Ompany ^'eenab.  Wis. 

King  Paper  CompaDy B^alamaxoo,  Mich, 

Knowlton  Brothers Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Lang,  John,  Paper  Oompany Philadelphia, -Pa. 

Lewis,  J.  P.,  Company Beaver  Fali8.N.T. 

Linddaues  Pulp  Company Kankanna,  Wis. 

McBwan  Brothers Whippany,  N.  J. 

Mead  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Dayton,  Ohia 

Marinette  and  Menominee  Paper  Company Menominee,  Mich. 

Megargee  Paper  Mills Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Menasha  Paper  Company Menasha,  Wi& 

Michigan  Paper  Company,  The Plainwell,  Mich. 

Michigan  Sulphite  Fiber  Company Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Mittineague  Paper  Company Mittineague,  Mass. 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills Bennington,  N.  H. 

Monarch  Paper  Company Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Moorehouse,  R.  T Bridesburg,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Mount  Tom  Sulphite  Pulp  Company Mount  Tom,  Biass. 

Munising  Paper  Company Munising,  Mich. 

Nashua  River  Paper  Company Bast  PeppereIl,Ma& 

Nekoosa-Edwards  Company Port  Edwards;  Wis. 

New  Haven  Pulp  and  Board  Company New  Haven,  Conn. 

Newton  Falls  Paper  Company Watertown,  N.  T. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company New  York  City. 

Niagara  Paper  Mills Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Nixon,  M.  &  W.  H.,  Paper  Company Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Northern  Paper  Mills  Company Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Northwest  Paper  Company Cloquet,  Minn. 

Odell  Manufacturing  Company 3oston,  Mass. 

Orono  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Bangor,  Me. 

Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Oxford  Paper  Company Portland,  Me. 

Parson  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Parsons,  W.  H.,  &  Co New  York  aty. 

Patten  Paper  Company Appleton.  Wis. 

Peninsular  Paper  Company Ypsllanti.  Mich. 

Penobscot  Chemical  Fiber  Company Boston,  Mass. 

Pettebon-Cataract   Company Niagara  Falls,  N.  T. 

Plover  Paper  Company Stevens  Point,  Wia. 

Port  Edwards  Fiber  Company Port  Edwards,  Wis. 

Poland  Paper  Company Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

Progressive  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Baquette  River  Paper  Company Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Raymondville  Paper  Company Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Beading  Paper  Mills Philadelphia,  Pi. 

Rhinelander  Paper  Company Rhinelander,  Wis. 

Richmond  Paper  Manufacturing  Company Blchmond,  Va. 

Rising,  B.  D.,  Paper  Company Housatonlc,  Mass. 

Riverside  Fiber  and  Paper  Company Appleton,  Wis. 

Robertson  Brothers Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

Rogers,  J.  &  J.,  Company—* Ausable  Forks,  N.  I. 

Rogers  Paper  Maniifacturlng  Company  ( Incorporated) , The.  South       Manchester, 

Conn. 

St.  Croix  Pai^er  Company Woodland,  Me. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Shawmut  Manufacturing  Company New  York  City. 

Smith  Paper  Company — J.£e,  Mass. 

Strange  Paper  Company,  The  John Menasha,  Wis. 

Taggart  Brothers  Company— l Watertown,  N,  Y. 

Taylor-Burt  Company,  The .Holyoke,  Mass. 

Thilmany  Pulp  and  Paper  Company .— Kaukauna,  Wis. 

Tlconderoga  Pulp  Paper  Company New  York  City, 

Tileston  &  Hollingsworth  Company » Boston,  Mass. 

Traders'  Paper  Board  Company 1 ...Bogota,  N.  Y. 

Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company — ^ New  York  City. 

United  Box  Board  and  Paper  Company New  York  City. 
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Victoria  Paper  Mills  Ck)inpany Pulton,  N.  Y. 

Wanaque  River  Paper  Company Wanaque,  N.  J. 

Warren  Manufacturing  Ck)mpany New  York  City. 

Watab  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Sartell,  Minn. 

Wausau  Paper  Mills  Company Brokaw,  Wis. 

Weeks,  F.  G Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

West  End  Paper  Company Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Weston,  Bryon  Company Dalton,  Mass. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company New  York  City. 

Wheelwright,  Geo.  W.,  Paper  Company Boston,  Mass. 

Weeks,  Charles  G Skaneateles,  N.  Y, 

Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Oregon  City,  Oreg. 

Wisconsin  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Tissue  Paper  Company Appleton,  Wis. 

Woronoco  Paper  Company Woronoco,  Mass. 

Worthy  Paper  Company Mittineague,  Mass. 

York  Haven  Paper  Company,  The New  York  City. 

Rates  of  wages  in  foreign  and  United  States  mills  making  high-grade  sulphite 

pulp. 

[The  wages  per  week  have  all  been  figured  on  the  tHime  number  of  hours  per  week.     In 
some  instances  the  wages  for  Europe  have  increased  somewhat,  these  men  Inform  us.] 


Name. 

Present  position. 

Wages 

per 

week. 

European  position. 

Wages 

per 
week. 

Per  cent  of 

American 

wages. 

Albert  Engler 

Machinifit 

Machine  tender.. 
Cook 

$16.60 
14.40 
16.80 
11.40 

9.60 
10.60 

9.60 
11.40 
10.80 

9.00 
12.00 

9.00 

Machinist 

Machine  tender . . 
Cook 

97.60 
7.60 
6.04 
2.62 
2.62 
2.60 
8.60 
3.00 
2.70 
8.78 
6.04 
8.76 

0.4& 

OImW.  H«1w|0. 

.62 

Frank  Kabofnick 

.aa 

Otto  Richert 

Reel  tender 

Bin  trimmer 

Ck)0k'8  helper 

Barker 

Beater  man 

do 

.22 

Jake  Olombowski 

.26 

Jo8.  Glombowaki 

Rag  cutter 

Straw  cooker 

Watchman 

Bleach  man 

Tif^borer 

.25 

Martin  Zellan 

.88 

M.  Minkowski 

Screen  helper 

Ck)ok's  helper 

Laborer 

.26 

John  Feidler 

.26 

Albert  Seig 

.42 

Michial  Kem 

Digester  man 

Laborer 

Fireman 

.42 

John  Oidowski 

Tif^horpr 

.42 

Scotch  mill  as  compared  with  MechanicsvUle  mills. 
[Average  pay  per  two  weeks  (twelve  days).] 


Scotch 
mill. 

Mechan- 

icsvlUe 

mill. 

1 

Scotch 
mill. 

1 

Mechan- 
icsville 
mUl. 

Beatermen 

920.00 
12.60 

8.76 
24.00 
12.76 

8.60 
17.60 
10.00 
18.75 

7.60 

4.00 
80.00 

$16.08  , 
22.20  , 
22.20  1 

66.16 ; 

30.24  1 

27.86  : 

28.80 

21.00 

40.20 

19.20 

16.00 

45.00 

Good  Journeymen 

116.00 

6.00 
17.60 
11.25 
20.00 

8.00 
10.00 

9.00 
17.60 

8.00 
20.00 

$86.  oa 

Fint  assistant 

Apprentices 

84.2a 

Second  assistant 

H^ad  firemen 

42.00 

Machine  men 

First  assistant 

28.80 

First  AMfi^tant 

Head  finisher 

49.  aa 

Second  assistant 

Finishing  girls 

15.00 

Gnus  boiler  man 

Tyers  up 

Assistant . .       .    

18.  oa 

Cutter  men 

29.04 

Assistant 

Helper 

21.  oa 

Cutter  boys                      .... 

88.00 

Head  machinist 

Hefobt  of  Abthub  D.  Little,  Official  Chemist  of  the  American  Pulp  ani> 

Paper  Association. 

Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association: 

The  year  Just  ended  has  been  an  uneventful  one  in  the  chemical  technology 
of  pulp  and  paper  making  and  has  been  unmarked  hy  the  appearance  of  any 
new  chemical  process  or  method  of  the  first  importance.  The  following  mat- 
ters, however,  deserve  brief  mention : 

The  year  has  shown  an  increasing  tendency  in  the  sulphite  process  toward 
the  use  of  stronger  liquors,  particularly  in  Sweden,  where  liquors  carrying  5 
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per  cent  or  more  of  total  sulphurous  acid  are  being  employed  to  advantage  In 
respect  of  improved  quality  of  product  and  a  better  recovery  of  gas. 

Concurrently  witli  the  foregoing  there  has  developed  a  tendency  toward 
shorter  cooks  and  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  pulp  of  first-rate  quality 
can  be  produced  in  a  cook  of  seven  hours*  total  duration  or  even  less.  Thl« 
means,  of  course,  considerably  increased  output  from  the  same  plant. 

The  year  has  also  witnessed  the  rapid  introduction  of  new  types  of  solphur 
burners  of  large  capacity.  These  are  either  of  the  rotary  or  agitating  trP^ 
and  by  their  better  control  of  the  air  supply  permit  the  workmen  to  maintain 
11  much  higher  content  of  sulphurous  acid  in  the  burner  gas.  Gases  containing 
16  per  cent  of  sulphurous  acid  are  now  not  uncommon, 

With  the  more  general  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  better  control  of  fur- 
nace gas  and  the  advantages  derived  from  a  higher  content  of  sulphurous  add, 
there  have  come  from  Europe  proposals  to  utilize  the  sulphurous  acid  in  the 
absorption  system  under  a  considerable  pressure.  Harpf  points  out  that  under 
60  pounds  pressure  it  is  easy  to  dissolve  8.14  per  cent  of  sulphurous  acid  In 
water  even  when  no  lime  is  present  as  against  1.63  per  cent  for  water  under 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure. 

An  important  new  departure  in  the  sulphite  process  is  the  employment  of 
Buperheated  steam  in  cooking.  This  is  coming  into  extensive  use  in  Germany 
and  Sweden  and  offers  a  number  of  important  advantages.  It  saves  steam, 
prevents  the  undue  dilution  of  cooking  liquors,  enables  the  cook  to  be  made  in 
shorter  time,  and  permits  the  use  of  weaker  liquors  than  usual  in  the  summer 
time  when  it  is  ordinarily  difficult  to  keep  the  liquors  up  to  strength.  There 
has  been  nothing  whatsoever  to  show  that  either  the  strength  of  the  fiber  or  its 
bleaching  quality  are  influenced  at  all  adversely. 

The  year  has  seen  some  measure  of  success  in  the  difficult  problem  of  utUlxing 
the  waste  sulphite  liquor.  Some  inconclusive  experiments  have  been  made 
looking  to  the  employment  of  the  waste  liquor  for  keeping  down  dust  on  roads. 
Considerable  progress  is  to  be  recorded  in  the  utilization  of  the  concentrated 
liquor  as  a  binding  material,  as,  for  example,  for  molder's  sand,  and  there  Is 
also  good  promise  of  the  successful  utilization  of  the  waste  liquors  as  a  stopple- 
mentary  tanning  agent. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  development  of  the  year  has  been  the  Introdoc- 
tiou  to  this  country  through  imiiortation  of  considerable  quantities  of  kraft 
t)aper.  The  manufacture  of  this  paper  has  been  very  recently  worked  out  la 
Sweden  through  the  lise  of  pulp  j)repared  from  coniferous  woods  by  a  modi- 
fication of  the  sulphate  process.  The  wood  is  somewhat  undercooked  In  .i 
liquor  which  contains  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  black  liquor  from  a  iMPe- 
vious  cook.  The  resultant  pulp  has  a  dark  but  pleasing  and  characteristic 
brown  color  and  Is  used'  for  making  paper  immediately  after  washing  and  with- 
out admixture  of  other  stock.  As  its  name  implies,  the  striking  quality  of 
kraft  paper  is  its  great  strength,  which  renders  it  available  for  many  special 
us^s  of  importance.  The  strength  ratio  of  kraft  paper  as  shown  by  our  teste 
is  about  1.15  as  contrasted  with  about  0.85  for  a  good  quality  all-sulphite  paper. 

The  ispecial  significance  and  technical  importance  of  kraft  paper  is  found  in 
the  direct  evidence  it  furnishes  that  the  possibilities  of  all-wood  papers  have 
not  yet  beglm  to  be  appreciated.  Another  cellulose  industry,  that  of  fine  cotton 
textiles,  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  revolutionized  as  the  result  of  the 
recognition  and  utilization  of  the  properties  of  the  cotton  fiber  substance  durluir 
trfeitment  with  strong  caustic  soda.  I  refer,  of  Course,  to  the  process  of  mer- 
cerization  as  now  generally  applied  to  the  production  of  cotton  yams,  ediiblt- 
ing  a  splendid  silky  luster.  The  general  trend  of  development  in  paper  makinc 
irifiicatei^  that  it  is  well  within  the  range  of  probabilities  that  an  flnalo^Qj" 
i-evolution  may  be  impending  in  the  treatment  and  utilisiation  of  chemical  wood 
fiber.  The  production  of  kraft  papers  has  shown  that  a  profound  variation  it 
the  properties  of  the  fiber  and  a  variation  along  hew  lines  may  be  established  by 
a  minor  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  cooking  process.  Other  variatins  quite 
»§  profound  are  linw  known  to  be  set  up  by  the  hydration  of  the  fiber  substance 
brought  about  by  beating  under  stone  rolls,  as  exemplified  in  the  production  of 
the  transparent  pergamyn  and  glasslne  pai)ers.  This  hydration  effect,  for  in- 
stance,  is  unquestionably  susceptible  of  a  much  \^ider  range  of  application  than 
it  hds  yfet  received  even  in  Getnmily,  tvhlle  In  this  cOuiltry  it  is  scarcely  utlliaed 
tit  all.  The  sdme  tftec^t,  although  brought  about  by  dlff^r^t  methodfe,  appears  Id 
ihfe  otirlousljtr  parchment-like  papers  recently  prodtiCed  from  the  pith  cells  of 
both  the  corn-stalk  and  the  waste  sugar-cane  chips  ktiown  as  "bagasse."  In 
the*e  cases  the  waiW  of  the  pith  c^lls  are  of  such  delicacy  that  the  cellulo*  U 
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kydrated  during  the  purification  process  of  boiling  with  caustic  alk:ali,  an4  the 
cell  walls  are  therefore  superficially  fused  together  during  the  process  of  making 
and  drying  the  paper.  This  explains  the  curious  result  that  a  paper  of  remairls- 
able  strength  and  toughness  may  be  prepared  from  cells  so  short  and  wide  that 
th^  can  not  properly  be  regarded  as  fibers  at  all.  To  this  hydration  effect  upon 
the  pith  cells  must  mainly  also  be  ascribed  the  remarlcable  qualities  of  the 
bagasse  boards  now  being  manufactured  in  Louisiana  by  the  Lee  process,  in 
which  the  bagasse  chips  are  undercooiced  in  a  liquor  prepared  from  saccharate 
of  lime  made  by  mixing  lime  and  molasses  with  water. 

As  bearing  directly  upon  the  development  in  this  country  of  new  types  of 
paper  I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  the  desirability  of  a  better  recognition 
here  of  the  merits  of  stone  roll  beating  engines  and  the  edge  runner  or  lioller- 
gang  for  working  up  undercooked  pulps  for  the  production  of  papers  of  ex- 
ceptional strength. 

The  constantly  rising  price  of  wood  and  the  growing  scarcity  of  hard  fiber 
wastes  available  for  paper  making  have  led  during  the  year  to  a  continued  and 
persistent  search  for  new  fiber  and  new  sources  of  supply.  Excellent  papers 
standing  midway  In  properties  between  rag  and  wood  papers  have  been  pre- 
pared from  com  stalk  by  cutting  out  the  nodes  and  slicing  off  the  outer  shell 
to  separate  the  region  carrying  the  fiber  from  the  pith.  The  shell  is  reduced 
to  fiber  by  boiling  with  caustic  soda.  The  pith,  If  cooked  by  Itself,  yields  the 
parchment-like  paper  previously  referred  to»  while  the  entire  stalk,  except  the 
nodes,  yields  a  rather  hard  paper  of  Intermediate  quality.  Papers  of  gen- 
erally similar  character  have  been  made  from  bagasse. 

The  Immense  quantity  of  cotton  stalks  annually  available  In  the  South  where» 
on  the  average,  22,750,000  tons  are  each  year,  burned  or  plowed  under  or  other- 
wise wasted,  has  caused  this  material  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  possible  source  of 
stock  for  the  lower  grades  of  paper.  Several  processes  for  reducing  the  stalks 
have  been  proposed  and  attempts  to  treat  the  stalks  by  the  sulphite  process  are 
now  under  way  In  the  government  laboratory  at  South  Boston.  The  subject  has 
an  especial  economic  Interest  In  view  of  the  extensive  ravages  of  the  cotton 
boll  weevil,  the  damage  from  which  last  year  Is  estimated  at  $25,000,000.  Any 
method  of  utilization  which  would  put  a  value  on  the  stalks  sufllclent  to  cause 
the  farmers  to  cut  and  remove  them  from  the  fields  would  go  very  far  toward 
checking  the  depredations  of  this  Insect,  and  thus  save  a  large  proportion  of  the 
great  sum  now  lost. 

Projects  for  utilizing  peat  as  paper  stock  come  up  perennially,  and  during  the 
past  year  an  unsuccessful  attempt  has  been  made  at  Celbridge,  Ireland,  to 
manufacture  paper  from  this  material.  I  believe  It  may  ftilrly  be  said  that  on 
account  of  the  shortness  and  lack  of  strength  and  chemical  condition  of  the  ^ 
fibers  which  have  survived  decay  In  peat.  It  Is  hopeless  to  expect  to  make  a  use- 
ful paper  from  i>eat  without  a  very  large  admixture  of  other  stock.  Upon  the 
other  hand.  It  does  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  boards  of 
excellent  quality,  and  this  manufacture  has  recently  been  established  In 
Michigan. 

Actuated  by  a  desire  to  open  up  new  agricultural  possibilities  for  its  colonies^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  British  paper  makers  with  cheaper  raw  ma- 
terial, the  British  Government  commissioned  the  English  paper  expert,  Mr. 
R.  W.  Slndall,  to  make  a  study  of  the  subject  in  India  and  other  colonies.  In 
his  recent  report  Mr.  Slndall  urges  the  utilization  of  bamboo  and  rice  straw. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  many  years  ago  Mr.  Thomas  Routledge,  to  whom 
the  introduction  of  esparto  was  due,  brought  out  a  monograph  on  bamboo  as  a 
paper  stock,  and  printed  the  pamphlet  on  an  excellent  quality  of  paper  made 
wholly  from  bamboo.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  length  and 
character  of  fiber  In  both  bamboo  and  rice  straw  are  such  as  to  preclude  the 
use  of  these  materials  as  substitutes  for  the  wood  of  the  cone-bearing  tree  for 
pulp  making. 

An  Important  step  In  the  Interests  of  American  paper  makers  has  been  taken 
during  the  year  by  the  United  States  Government  in  establishing  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  a  model  sulphite  pulp  mill  and 
testing  laboratory  at  South  Boston,  Mass.  This  laboratory  will  be  quite  fully 
described  by  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Dean,  of  the  Forest  Service,  in  the  conevntion  num- 
ber of  the  Paper  Trade  Journal,  and  I  need  therefore  only  say  that  there  is 
every  prospect  that  the  work  of  the  laboratory  will  extend  the  range  of  useful- 
ness of  the  wood  fibers  by  demonstrating  that  many  woods  besides  those  now 
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Utilized  are  immediately  available  for  paper  making  and  will  yield  pulps  vary- 
ing so  much  among  themselves  In  character  as  to  permit  their  advantageous  use 
in  many  different  sorts  of  paper. 

In  1884,  when  the  sulphite  process  was  first  put  in  commercial  oi)eration  In 
the  country,  in  the  mill  of  the  Richmond  Paper  (Company,  large  quantities  of 
poplar  were  reduced  to  pulp  by  the  sulphite  process.  Sulphite  poplar  has 
properties  which  make  it  an  especially  desirable  stock  and  the  market  would 
undoubtedly  take  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  pulp  if  sulphite  pulp  makers 
did  not  so  universally  confine  their  output  to  the  fiber  of  coniferous  trees.  It 
Is  beginning  to  be  recogniased  that  the  southern  gum  woods  and  the  tupelo  are 
amdirably  adapted  for  the  production  of  sulphite  fibers  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  sulphite  poplar,  while  the  woods  themselves  are  so  cheap  and  available 
In  such  great  quantity  that  it  is  practically  certain  that  sulphite  pulp  made  from 
them  will,  before  long,  be  a  factor  in  the  industry. 

In  Germany  a  new  brown  pulp  has  appeared,  which  stands  between  steamed 
ground  wood  and  sulphite  in  its  paper  making  qualities.  It  is  made  at  the 
plant  of  Prince  Donnersmarck,  at  Krappltz,  by  grinding  bolts  of  wood  which 
have  been  cooked  with  waste  soda  liquor. 

There  has  been,  during  the  year,  a  greatly  Increased  use  of  special  rosin  sizes 
manufactured  outside  the  mill,  and  these  sizes  are  made  by  methods  which 
insure  a  much  higher  content  of  free  rosin  than  tlie  usual  mill  size.  This 
increase  in  free  rosin  is  unquestionably  an  advantage,  particularly  in  most 
cases  where  snap  and  rattle  are  desired  in  a  paper,  and  it  permits  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  amouut  of  alum  used.  The  steady  rise  in  the  price  of  rosin 
itself  has  led  to  the  devising  of  new  methods  of  extraction  from  stumps  and 
wood  previously  wasted,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  considerable 
quantities  of  rosin  will  be  available  from  these  hitherto  neglected  sources. 

The  year  has  seen  some  notable  addition  to  the  literature  of  cellulose,  and 
among  the  publications  in  English  should  be  mentioned  "  Chapters  on  Paper 
Making"  by  Clayton  Beadle,  "Paper  Technology,"  by  R.  W.  Sindall,  and 
"Researches  in  Cellulose  19(X)-1905,"  by  Cross  and  Bevan.  The  two  former 
books  will  be  found  helpful  by  any  paper  maker.  The  one  last  mentioned, 
while  lacking  the  same  general  interest,  is  of  the  first  importance  to  cellulose 
chemists,  and  is  particularly  noteworthy  for  the  radical  changes  in  the  theory 
of  cellulose  and  the  method  of  attack  of  cellulose  problems  now  laid  down 
by  these  distinguished  chemists  who  have  done  so  much  to  establish  the  chem- 
istry of  cellulose  as  it  is  known  to-day.  They  now  take  a  distinctly  agnostic 
position  which  involves  the  recognition  of  current  views  of  the  constitution 
of  cellulose  as  inadequate,  and  they  lay  particular  stress  at  this  time  upon  the 
♦collcidal  character  of  cellulose  as  influencing  its  chemical  properties. 

It  Is  appropriate  at  this  i)oint  to  mention  the  newly  organized  Verein  der 
ZellstoflP  und  Papier  Chemlker,  of  which  your  chemist  has  the  honor  to  be  a 
member.  Although  the  society  has  Its  headquarters  at  Berlin,  It  Is  cosmo- 
politan In  Its  membership,  and  should  prove  an  efficient  agent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  chemical  technology  of  pulp  and  paper  making.  Another  Influence 
in  the  same  direction  should  come  from  the  new  journal  Chemical  Abstracts, 
published  by  the  American  Chemical  Society,  and  which  will  contain,  grouped 
under  their  appropriate  subjects,  abstracts  of  all  chemical  articles  contninlug 
new  matter  wherever  published.  The  subject  of  cellulose  and  paper  making 
has  been  assigned  to  the  reporter. 

Considerable  work  has  been  carried  on  during  the  year  In  paper  testing  and 
the  study  of  special  problems  in  paper  making  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  recently  established  Paper  and  Leather  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  work  will  undoubtedly  lead  to 
greater  definitenes.s  and  rigidity  In  the  government  specifications  for  supplies 
of  paper.  No  report  on  the  results  obtained  has  yet  been  issued  by  either 
bureau. 

It  becomes  Increasingly  evident  that  German  paper-testing  methods,  although 
essential  for  purposes  of  research,  are  not  well  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  commercial  practice  In  this  country.  Testing  methods  and*  machines  to  be 
generally  useful  here  must  yield  their  results  quickly  and  with  a  mlnimiun  of 
effort,  and  for  most  purposes  a  reasonably  approximate  figure  which  can  be 
secured  almost  at  once  is  more  useful  than  extreme  accuracy  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  a  disproportionate  expenditure  of  time  and  labor.    In  place  of  the 
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Germnu  "  breaking  length "  as  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  papers,  I  have 
therefore  been  led  to  propose  and  would  urge  you  to  adopt  what  I  have  called 
the  "  strength  ratio  "  of  paper — that  is,  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
figure  for  strength  In  pounds  per  square  inch  as  registered  by  the  Mullen  tester 
by  the  thickness  In  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch,  as  given  by  a  micrometer. 
For  example,  a  paper  testing  36  pounds  on  the  Mullen  machine  and  which  had 
a  thickness  of  thirty-six  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch  would  have  strength  ratio 
of  1,000.  A  paper  of  the  same  thickness  testing  18  pounds,  would  have  si 
strength  ratio  of  0.500,  and  so  on.  The  advantage  of  this  way  of  stating  re- 
sults is  that  these  ratios  are  fairly  constant  for  papers  of  the  same  quality, 
and  are  easily  remembered,  whereas  it  Is  almost  impossible  to  keep  in  mind  the 
present  figures  for  the  strength  tests  of  the  many  different  thicknesses  of  even 
one  quality  of  paper.*  As  indicating  the  general  order  of  these  ratios,  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation  of  our  results  to  date  may  be  of  interest : 

Strength.  Ratio. 

News  and  choap  books,  run  from 0.20  to  0.40 

Better  grades  of  book 0.40  to  0.75 

Flats 0.70  to  0.90 

Cheaper  bond  papers 0.65  to  1.00 

Better  grades  of  bond i 1.00  to  2.00 

Ledger   papers 1.00  to  2.00 

Good  grades  of  manila l.OOtol.25 

Different  weights  of  papers  of  the  same  grade  approximate  closely  to  the 
same  strength  ratio.  For  example,  in  case  of  a  bond  paper  made  in  a  number 
of  different  weights  the  ratios  for  13,  14,  16,  20,  and  24  pound  folios,  were, 
respectively,  1.05,  1.00, 1.07,  0.d8,  and  1.03. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  desire  to  say  that  I  will  be  glad  to  receive  the 
authorization  of  the  association  to  conduct  during  the  ensuing  year  on  its  behalf 
a  comparative  study  of  the  various  methods  of  sampling  wood  pulp  employed  in 
the  different  mills  in  this  country  and  abroad.  To  this  end  I  have  collected  dur- 
ing the  past  year  a  considerable  amount  of  data  on  these  different  methods  and 
this  has  served  to  bring  out  in  a  striking  way  the  utter  lack  of  uniformity  in 
this  important  work.  Some  of  the  methods  in  vogue  are  unquestionably  sub- 
ject to  grave  error  and  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  official  method  would 
remove  much  friction  between  buyer  and  seller.  At  present  we  have  the  strip 
method,  the  quarter  sheet  method,  the  whole  sheet  method,  the  whole  bale 
method,  the  wedge  method,  the  pimch  method,* and  the  disk  method,  not  to  men- 
tion the  numerous  variations  of  each  general  method.  In  some  cases  it  is  the 
practice  to  sample  1  bale  in  10,  in  others  1  in  20,  1  in  25,  and  even  1  in  50,  as 
now  rather  generally  obtains  In  Europe.  To  secure  the  data  necessary  to  a 
proper  presentation  of  the  whole  matter  and  afford  a  basis  for  recommendations 
looking  to  the  adoption  of  an  official  method,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  your 
chemist  be  authorized  to  send  out  blanks  in  his  official  capacity  to  importers, 
makers,  and  buyers  of  the  various  grades  of  pulp,  reque.«?tiug  complete  and  de- 
tailed statements  as  to  the  methods  employed  by  them  or  their  agents  in  sam- 
pling the  pulp  they  ship  or  receive.  The  more  promising  of  these  methods 
f^hould  then  be  made  the  subject  of  comparative  tests  to  determine  their  relative 
accuracy.  A  number  of  such  tests  have  already  been  cnrrio.l  out  during  the 
I>a8t  year  in  my  laboratory,  but  in  order  to  avoid  premature  conclusions  I  re- 
frain from  reporting  on  them  at  this  time. 

COPY  OF  A  RESOLUTION  PASSED  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  FEBRUARY  7,  1007. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Little's 
report,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  at  this  meeting : 

'^Resolved,  That  the  official  chemist  of  the  association  be,  and  he  hereby  is, 
instructed  and  empowered  to  make  during  the  ensuing  year  a  comparative  study 
of  the  various  methods  of  sampling  and  testing  wood  pulp  and  fiber  and  to 
request  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  pulp  and  fiber  such  information  as  they  may 
be  willing  to  furnish  as  to  their  methods,  with  a  view  to  recommending  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  association  a  method  for  adoption  as  the  official  method  for 
such  sampling  and  testing." 
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STATEMEirr    OF   HB.    CHESTER    W.    LYMAN,    OF    FEW   TOBK 
BEPBESENTING  THE  INTEBNATIONAL  PAPEB  COMPAHT. 


Mr. 
have 


.  Ly:MAX.  ^[r.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I 
prepared  a  paper  which  I  will  read  and  a  copy  of  which  I  will 
place  in  your  hands. 

Mr.  Griggs.  His  speech  is  so  prepared  that  we  can  read  it. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  have  come  here  voluntarily,  and  I  would  very  much 
prefer  to  present  our  case  as  we  have  prepared  it,  and  if  you  wish 
afterwards  to  ask  any  questions  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  them  if 
I  can.  But  I  have  put  some  thought  on  this  matter  and  formulated 
our  ideas  into  as  brief  a  form  as  possible,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  reading  it  to  you,  and  I  thmk  it  touches 
pretty  much  every  side  of  the  question,  and  when  I  get  through  you 
will  have  a  good  idea  of  what  the  Intemationah  Paper  Company  is. 
With  your  permission  I  will  read. 

(Mr.  Lyman  read  the  following  document:) 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  BEFORE  THE  WAYS 
AND  MEANS  C0M:^IITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  REGARDING 
SCHEDULE  M,  PARAGRAPHS  393  AND  396  OF  THE  DUTIABLE  LIST  AND 
PARAGRAPH  699  OF  THE  FREE  LIST  OF  THE  TARIFF. 

Washington,  November  21, 190S. 

The  International  Paper  Company  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  York  State  on  January  31,  1898.  It  took  over  by  pur 
chase  a  number  of  paper,  sulphite,  and  ground-wood  mills,  also 
timber  lands  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  apd  developed  and 
undeveloped  water  powers  in  the  United  States,  ti  its  organizatior 
no  stock  was  put  on  the  market  and  no  commissions  were  paid  to 
anyone  in  connection  with  the  organization..  The  vendors  received 
stock  and  bonds  of  the  new  company. 

The  company  in  1907  was  operating  the  following-named  plant*^ 
in  the  United  States  at  the  locations  indicated,  the  year  1907  beiiiir 
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specified  because  during  1908  operations  were  interrupted  by  the 
general  business  depression  and  a  strike : 

(Mens  Fans  Mill Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Edward  MHl Fort  Edward,  N.  T. 

Hudson  River  Mill Palmer,  N.  Y. 

Otis  MUl Chlsholm,  Me. 

Glen  Mm Berlin,  N.  H. 

Niagara  Falls  MUl J^lagara   Falls,  N.  Y. 

Rnmford   FaUs  MUl Humford  Falls,  Me. 

Falmoath  MUl Jay,  Me. 

Webster    MUl Orono,  Me. 

WInnipiseogee  Mill Franklin,  N.  H. 

Livermore  Mill X.lvermore  Falls,  Me. 

Montague  Mill Turners  P^allp,  Mass. 

I^ke  George  MUl ^Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

Fall  Mountain  Mill Bellows  Falls,  Vt 

Ontario  MiU Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Plercefield  MIU Plercefleld,  N.  Y. 

Solon  MiU Solon,  Me. 

Umbagog  MiU liivermore  Falls,  Me. 

CadyvUle  MiU CadyvUle,  N.  Y. 

Riley  Mill Riley,  Me. 

Wilder  MiU .Wilder,  Vt. 

Gardiner  Mill South  Gardiner,  Me. 

West  Knti^^\a  Mill  West  Enfield,  Me. 

Milton  MiU Milton,  Vt 

Watertown  MUl Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Woods  Falls  MiU Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  MiU JPaust  N.  Y. 

Harrisville  MiU HarrisviUe,  N.  Y. 

Ammonoosuc  MiU West  Milan,  N.  H. 

Bemis  MUl Bemis,  Me. 

Eighteen  paper  mills,  8  separate  pulp  mills,  and  4  wood-preparing 
mills. 

In  each  of  these  places  the  company's  mill  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  community  and  in  many  of  them  it  is  the 
only  productive  agency,  besides  indirectly  furnishing  a  market  for 
the*  outlying  farm  districts.  The  company  employs  normally  about 
7,000  pe\*sons  at  its  mills,  besides  its  operations  in  the  woods  in  the 
United  vStates,  which  are  estimated  to  employ  8,500  pei-sons.  There 
are  thus  directly  and  wholly  dependent  upon  the  wages  paid  by  the 
company,  estimating  five  persons  to  a  wage-earner,  77,500  people, 
l)esiaes  to  a  less  extent  farmers,  storekeepers,  manufacturers  of  sup- 
plies, and  transportation  companies. 

Except  for  its  wood  operations  in  Canada,  almost  every  dollar  it 
receives  is  expended  in  the  United  States.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  principal  items  of  home  production  consumed  annually  by  this 
company : 

Coal   tons—        400,000 

Sulphur  do 18, 600 

Lime  and  limestone do 18,000 

Chemicals  do 27, 000 

l>>nHtruction   and   repair  materials $1,500,000 

Paper  and  pulp  niJichine  supplies $000,000 

Domestic  pulp  wood $5,570,000 

It  is  estimated  that  it  furnishes  annually  2,600,000  tons  of  freight 
to  the  common  carriers  of  the  country. 

The  capital  employed  is  represented  by  $22,406,700  preferred  stock, 
$17,442,800  common  stock,  and  $17,560,000  bonds.    The  stock  is  held 
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by  about  4,200  individuals,  about  one-third  of  whom  are  women.  The 
average  holding  of  preferred  stock  is  70  shares  per  capita  and  of 
common  stock  170  snares  per  capita,  or  at  the  market  price  of  the 
stocks  about  $400  and  $170,  respectively. 

Including  operatives,  stockholders,  bondholders  and  those  immedi- 
ately dependent  upon  them,  there  are  probably  not  less  than  100,000 
persons  financially  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  company,  besides 
the  communities  and  other  industries  which  it  helps  support.  On 
the  other  hand,  its  customers  number  only  about  500.  Most  of  these 
are  conducting  a  very  profitable  business  and  only  a  very  few  are 
on  record  as  asking  for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff. 

In  the  first  vear  of  the  company's  existence  the  common  stock  paid 
three  dividends  of  1  per  cent  each.  It  has  paid  none  since.  The  pre- 
ferred stock  paid  6  per  cent  annually  until  April,  1908,  the  April 
dividend  and  the  following  one  in  July  being  on  the  basis  of  4  per 
cent  per  annum.  In  October,  1908,  the  dividend  was  put  on  the  basis 
of  only  2  per  cent  per  annum. 

In  ten  years  its  gross  business  has  amounted  to  over  $200,000,000, 
while  it  has  paid  out  in  dividends  only  $13,961,222.50,  and  has  in- 
creased its  bonded  indebtedness  by  $6,000,000.  The  earnings  of  the 
company  in  excess  of  dividends  in  ten  years  have  amounted  to  $7,381,- 
083.14,  an  average  of  about  $700,000  per  annum,  which  is  only  1.S 
per  cent  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  company.  These  surplus  eam- 
mgs,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  $6,000,000  bonds,  have 
been  used  mostly  in  the  improvement  of  its  plants  in  order  to  keep 
the  cost  of  production  at  the  lowest  possible  point. 

It  was  stated  in  an  affidavit  submitted  by  the  company  to  the  so- 
caUed  "  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  "  last  spring 
(and  corroborative  testimony  was  introduced)  that  the  assets  of  the 
company,  less  current  liabilities,  are  conservatively  worth  $70,421,688, 
or  an  excess  over  both  preferred  and  common  stocks  and  bonds  out- 
standing of  $13,012,188. 

The  company  owns  or  controls  about  900,000  acres  of  timber  lands 
in  the  United  States  and  3,100,000  acres  in  Canada.  It  is  operating 
upon  these  lands  in  the  United  States  in  the  most  conservative  manner 
possible,  in  all  cases  leaving  the  small  growth  for  the  future  and 
avoiding  all  the  waste  possible,  felling  trees  with  the  saw  instead  of 
the  ax,  as  formerly,  and  using  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  At  some  points  in  New  England  it  has  bought  aban- 
doned farms  having  a  young  growth  of  spruce  on  them,  and  is  hold- 
ing them  for  its  future  needs.  It  is  also  making  some  experiments 
in  replanting.  It  is  holding  its  lands  in  the  United  States,  in  so  far 
as  practicable  and  economical,  for  future  use.  It  may  be  added  that 
its  operations  in  Canada  are  also  as  conservative  as  conditions  will 
allow. 

It  is  using  approximately  10  per  cent  of  all  the  water  power  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  government  census  of 
1905,  while  millions  of  horsepower  are  constantly  going  to  waste 
in  the  rivers  of  this  country  because  our  industries  have  not  developed 
sufficiently  to  utilize  more  than  a  small  part  of  this  natural  resoura\ 
which  is  an  almost  unused  asset 

In  1899,  its  first  full  year,  the  company  made  380,000  tons  of 
paper.  In  1907  it  made  495,000  tons,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  It 
makes  all  the  pulp  required  for  this  quantity  of  paper,  and  is  thus  not 
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dependent  upon  any  other  company  or  any  other  country  for  any  of 
its  requirements  of  pulp.  It  does,  however,  get  from  Canada  about 
35  per  cent  of  the  pulp  wood  required,  mostly  from  its  own  lands, 
this  coming  in  free  of  auty.  For  the  handling  and  transportation  of 
this  wood  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been  permanently  invested, 
so  that  it  may  be  laid  down  at  the  mills  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

In  1907,  83  per  cent  of  its  output  was  news  paper,  the  balance  being 
wrapping  ana  miscellaneous  grades.  The  company  produces  a  neg- 
ligible proportion  of  the  wrapping  and  miscellaneous  grades  produced 
in  the  country.  The  estimated  production  of  news  paper  in  the 
United  States  in  1907  was  1,200,000  tons.  This  company's  propor- 
tion, therefore,  was  but  34  per  cent.  In  1900  the  percentage  of  the 
news  paper  output  of  the  United  States  produced  by  the  company  is 
estimated  to  have  been  65  per  cent.  It  is  thus  seen  that  although  the 
company  has  increased  its  output  of  news  paper  about  12  per  cent, 
its  proportion  of  the  total  output  of  the  country  has  fallen  from  about 
two-thirds  to  one-third,  due  to  the  policy  of  devoting  its  energies  to 
the  production  of  paper  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  rather  than  to 
reaching  out  for  a  control  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  country 
or  its  markets.  Considering  the  total  value  of  all  kinds  of  paper  and 
pulp  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1905,  the  company  produced 
but  10  per  cent,  and  operated  but  19  out  of  about  760  paper  mills  in 
the  coimtry. 

Before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  it 
was  shown  that  although  the  rate  of  wages  paid  had  increased  on  an 
average  66  per  cent  since  the  company  started  and  the  cost  of 
wood  had  increased  100  per  cent,  and  many  other  items  beyond  its 
control  had  likewise  increased  in  cost  substantially,  yet  the  total  cost 
of  production  in  1907  had  increased  only  14  per  cent  over  1900,  thus 
demonstrating  the  improvement  in  the  eflSciency  of  the  management 
and  plants  oi  the  company. 

A  compilation  just  made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
T^abor  from  the  tvpical  pay-roll  sheets  of  this  company  indicates  that 
the  average  hourly  rate  of  wages  in  the  mills  making  news  paper  in 
1907  was  94  per  cent  higher  than  in  1900  and  the  hours  of  service  per 
day  were  22.7  per  cent  lower  per  wage-earner. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  paid  in  February,  1908,  in  a 
similar  Canadian  mill  which  makes  news  paper,  compared  with  the 
wages  paid  by  this  company,  showing  an  excess  in  our  mills  over  the 
Canadian  mill  of  about  50  per  cent : 


Interna- 
tional 
Paper 
-  Company. 


Canada. 


MHChine  tender 10.50  10.8642 

Second  hand .88  .25 

Third  hand .26  .1666 

Fourth  hand .2234  .1468 

Fifth  hand  and  common  laborer .2234  ,  .126 


Average .8035  .2083 

Based  upon  the  above  rates  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  paper  in 
each  country  is  as  follows: 

International  Paper  Company $8.00 

Cannda 5.46 
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The  Canadian  mill  thus  has  an  advantage  of  "about  $2.50  per  ton 
of  paper. 

All  the  mills  of  this  company  run  on  the  three-shift,  or  eight-hour 
day  basis,  whereas  all  Canadian  mills,  as  we  understand,  are  run  on 
the  two-shift-per-twenty-four-hours  basis,  except  in  the  paper  ma- 
chine department  of  three  mills. 

Canadian  mills  likewise  have  an  advantage  in  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material.  The  stumpage  of  pulp  wood  in  Canada,  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  ranges  from  $1.10  per  cord  to  $1.75  and  in  New  Brunswick 
firom  $1.25  to  $2,  whereas  in  Maine  and  New  York  stumpage  ranges 
from  $2.50  to  $3.60.  This  is  an  average  for  Canadian  wood  of  $1.50 
and  for  domestic  wood  of  $3  per  cord,  an  advantage  of  $1.50  per  cord 
in  favor  of  Canadian  stumpage. 

The  labor  in  the  woods  is  also  about  33  per  cent  cheaper  in  Canada 
than  in  the  United  States,  as  was  shown  before  the  Mann  investi- 
gating conmiittee,  pages  1041  to  1045. 

To  the  extent  to  which  we  use  Canadian  wood,  we,  of  course,  share 
these  advantages  of  stumpage  and  labor,  but  we  are  at  a  disadvantage 
again  when  it  comes  to  transportation. 

The  cost  of  pulp  wood  delivered  at  Canadian  mills  does  not  exceed 
$6,  which  was  the  average  quotation  in  1907  for  rough  wood  ready 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States.  The  average  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  Canadian  wood  to  the  mills  of  this  companv  in  1907  was  about 
$3.25  per  cord.  As  it  takes  approximately  1|  cor(is  of  wood  to  make 
a  ton  of  paper,  this  is  an  advantage  of  nearly  $5  which  the  Canadian 
mill  has  in  the  item  of  pulp  wood  per  ton  of  paper.  In  addition,  such 
wood  as  we  buy  from  Quebec  has  to  pay  an  extra  stumpage  to  the 
government  of  25  cents  per  cord,  equal  to  37^  cents  per  ton  of  paper. 
This  comparison  is  borne  out  by  the  prevailing  price  of  dome^tic 
pulp  wood,  which  in  1907  was  aBout  $9  per  cord  in  Maine  and  New 
York,  as  against  $6  paid  by  Canadian  mills. 

In  labor  and  wood,  which  are  over  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  ton 
of  paper,  the  average  Canadian  mill  has  an  advantage  over  us  of 
$7.50,  so  that  they  are  able  to  pay  the  duty  of  $6  and  still  make  a 
profit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  in  several  European  countri*- 
compared  with  those  paid  by  this  company: 
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Based  on  these  rates,  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  paper  would  be 
in  each  country  as  follows : 

International  Paper  Company $8.00 

England 3. 29 

Germany  1 2. 48 

Sweden 2. 22 

Norway ^ 2. 22 

Austria 2. 00 

Thus  some  European  countries  have  an  advantage  on  labor  solely 
almost  equal  to  the  whole  duty  of  $6. 

While  at  present  no  news  paper  comes  into  the  United  States  from 
European  countries,  we  believe  that  if  the  duty  were  removed  im- 
portations would  follow  from  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  Germany. 
In  Germany  prices  are  sustained  in  the  home  market  by  a  combina- 
tion sanctioned  bv  the  Government  and  the  surplus  is  sold  for  export 
to  the  highest  bidder,  regardless  of  cost,  special  rates  of  freight  being 
given  by  government  railroads;  and  the  German  manufacturers  are 
thus  able  to  hold  important  markets  in  England  and  in  South 
America  and  to  compete  with  Canadian  and  United  States  paper  in 
Australia  and  at  other  points. 

We  have  no  exact  figures  for  the  cost  of  production  in  Finland, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  wages  there  are  but  a 
fractional  part  of  what  we  pay  and  that  wood  is  extremely  cheap. 
The  industry  is  growing  rapidly  there.  Finland  pays  our  duty  upon 
sulphite  pulp  and  reaches  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  under- 
selling western  pulp  mills  at  their  very  doors. 

In  Scandinavia  labor  and  wood  are  both  very  much  cheaper  than 
in  the  United  States,  and  their  surplus  pulp  and  paper  could  be  profit- 
ably marketed  in  this  country  if  there  were  no  duty. 

Importations  of  print  paper  from  Canada  amounted  in  1907  to 
13,248  tons,  and  have  continued  at  an  eaual  rate  through  1908,  and 
the  business  of  this  company  has  sufferea  considerable  inroads  from 
this  quarter.  We  were  obliged  to  curtail  production,  beginning  the 
latter  part  of  1907,  because  we  could  not  place  our  normal  product  at 
a  price  sufficiently  remunerative  to  enable  us  to  pay  dividends  and  the 
scale  of  wages  in  vogue.  Starting  with  the  executive  department,  a 
system  of  rigid  economy  and  retrenchment  was  inaugurated,  followed 
by  the  reductions  in  dividends  above  referred  to,  which  were  equiva- 
lent to  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent  on  our  normal  pay  roll. 

It  became  apparent  in  July  of  this  year  that  a  temporary  reduction 
would  have  to  be  made  in  wages.  The  salaries  of  superintendents 
and  other  mill  officials  were  first  readjusted.  The  reduction  in  wages 
of  some  of  the  foremen  belonging  to  the  union  which  controlled  the 
machine  tenders  precipitated  a  strike.  The  members  of  the  pulp 
makers'  union,  however,  and  the  firemen's  union  were  desirous  of 
continuing  work  and  of  helping  the  company  meet  a  critical  situation, 
and  consented  to  a  reduction  of  about  5  per  cent  in  wages.  The  strike 
lasted  three  months  and  has  finally  been  broken,  the  men  of  the  paper 
makers'  organization  returning  individually  and  accepting  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  5  per  cent. 

The  average  price  at  which  the  product  of  the  company  was  mar- 
keted in  1900  was  $43.64  per  ton,  delivered  to  the  consumer,  and  in 
1907  it  was  $42.83,  a  decrease  of  about  2  per  cent,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  in  rate  of  wages  of  66  per  cent  and  in  cost  of  wood  of 
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100  per  cent.  This  decrease  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  advance 
in  price  of  other  grades  of  paper,  and  particularly  with  the  general 
increase  in  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  commodities  during  the  saiw 
period. 

Our  paper  is  manufactured  and  sold  absolutely  independently  of 
other  companies  manufacturing  news  paper,  which  number  52  separate 
concerns.  We  make  our  prices  absolutely  independently,  considering 
only  the  cost  of  production  and  a  fair  profit  necessary  to  pay  reason- 
able dividends  and  maintain  the  efficiency  of  our  property.  " 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  made,  up  to  June  1,  190S. 
4,621,283  tons  of  paper,  and,  as  stated,  has  declared  dividends  aggre- 
gating $13,950,000.  This  is  an  average  profit  to  stockholders  of  onlj 
$3.02  per  ton,  so  that  the  duty  of  $6  per  ton  has  not,  as  has  been 
alleged,  been  a  "  shelter  for  extortion." 

We  believe  this  mere  recital  of  facts  relating  to  the  International 
Paper  Company  is  conclusive  evidence  that  it  is  in  no  sense  monopo- 
listic,  and  it  therefore  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  protecbon 
intended  to  be  accorded  to  all  legitimate  industries  under  the  tariff 
policy  of  the  Government. 

Neither  conditions  precedent  to  nor  the  usual  results  attendant 
upon  a  monopoly  exist  in  this  case.  The  company  does  not  dominate 
the  production  or  price  of  the  line  of  goods  which  it  manufacture. 
It  is  not  overcapitalized,  and  its  profits  are  not  only  not  exorbitant, 
but  are  not  a  fair  return  upon  the  investment.  It  violates  no  statute 
aimed  at  restraint  of  trade,  nor  any  other.  The  wage-earner  \\^> 
profited  under  its  management.  Its  competitors  have  not  complained 
against  it.  Its  customers  acknowledge  that  its  service  and  the  quality 
01  its  output  have  improved  since  the  company  was  formed,  and  that 
they  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  any  of  its  competitors.  It< 
stockholders  have  never  charged  it  with  dishonest  or  inefficient  man- 
agement, and,  in  general,  none  of  the  grievances  exist  which  are 
supposed  to  be  engendered  by  so-called  "  trusts,"  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion that  some  few  publishers  have  charged  extortion  and  varion- 
malevolent  acts,  which  they  have  repeatedly  failed  to  prove. 

If  any  discrimination  is  to  be  made  between  large  mdustrial  cor- 
porations which  conduct  their  business  in  a  legitimate  manner  and 
those  which  do  not,  the  International  Paper  Company  claims  that  it 
is  entitled  to  commendation  rather  than  condemnation,  and  in  tb** 
formulation  of  the  Government's  tariff  policy  that  it  should  receive  on 
its  own  account  fair  and  reasonable  protection,  and  that  no  policr 
should  be  adopted  which  would  injure  it  or  the  industry  of  which  it 
is  but  a  small  part. 

Referring  to  paragraph  893  of  Schedule  M,  we  are  opposed  to  any 
reduction  whatever  in  the  duties  therein  specified  for  pulp.  TTie 
duty  on  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  of  one-twelfth  cent  per 
pound  is  equivalent  to  not  more  than  10  per  cent  on  the  average  price. 

Next  to  the  raw  material,  wood,  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
manufacture  of  ground  wood  pulp  is  water  power  for  reducing  the 
wood  to  pulp.  This  company  not  only  produces  all  the  ground 
wood  that  it  requires,  but  has  ample  undeveloped  water  power  in 
reserve  for  its  future  requirements  when,  and  if,  the  condition  of  the 
market  warrants  a  further  increase  in  its  output  in  this  countrr. 
The  making  of  ground  wood  pulp  constitutes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant steps  in  the  process  of  making  paper,  and  involves  a  large  ont- 
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lay  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  a  large  amount  of  labor.  We 
do  not  believe  that  our  paper  should  be  brought  in  oompetition  with 
paper  made  from  foreign  pulp  having  free  entry  into  this  oountry, 
since  the  wages  in  foreign  mills  are  so  much  lees  than  in  our  own. 
In  1907,  138,000  tons,  valued  at  nearly  $2,000/K)0,  came  in  from 
Canada. 

The  duty  on  chemical  wood  pulp  of  one-sixth  cent  per  pound 
amounts  to  not  more  than  9  per  cent  upon  the  average  price  of  un- 
bleached sulphite  pulp,  which  is  the  only  kind  of  chemical  pulp  that 
we  use  to  any  considerable  extent.  We  make  all  the  sulphite  pulp 
that  we  require  and  have  ample  facilities  for  increasing  our  output 
as  fast  as  conditions  warrant.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  from  sul- 
phite, or  substantially  reduced,  this  market  would  be  flooded  not  only 
with  sulphite  pulp  from  Canada,  but  from  European  countries, 
particularly  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  whare,  as  alreadv 
shown,  labor  costs  not  more  than  26  per  cent  or  what  we  pay ;  as  wml 
as  Finland,  where  wages  are  still  lower. 

We  do  not  believe  the  capital  and  labor  involved  in  this  branch 
of  our  business  should  be  subjected  to  unrestricted  competition  with 
foreign  pulp,  which  may  be,  and  is,  sold  in  this  market  in  spite  of 
the  existing  duty.  In  1907,  60,000  tons  came  from  Canada  and 
more  than  40,000  tons  from  Europe. 

We  will  subsequently  discuss  the  so-called  "countervailing  duty'^ 
clause  contained  in  this  paragraph  and  paragraph  No.  396. 

Referring  to  paragraph  No.  396,  we  are  most  emphatically  opposed 
to  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  print  paper  in  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  news  paper.  The  duty  of  three-tentns  cent  per  pound  on  paper 
valued  at  not  above  2  cents  per  pound  is  practically  about  15  per 
cent  upon  the  price  at  Canadian  mills.  This  is  a  much  lower  duty 
than  almost  any  other  commodity  enjoys,  and  is  substantially  the 
same  as  under  th<»  so-called  "  Wilson  tariff.''  It  is  not  adequate  to 
prevent  extensive  importations  of  news  paper  from  Canada,  as  al- 
ready shown,  and  any  reduction  would  mean  an  increase  in  importa- 
tions and  a  loss  of  business  for  us.  It  would  check  the  growth  of 
our  production,  and  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  close  up  a  num- 
ber of  our  mills.  We  believe  that  under  any  conditions  the  free 
admission  of  paper  would  compel  us  to  abandon  many  of  our  plants 
and  either  drive  us  out  of  business  or  eouipel  us  to  build  niills  in 
Canada. 

We  believe  that  <^reat  us  is  the  stake  which  our  stockholders  have 
in  this  issue  it  would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  disastrous 
effect  upon  our  employees  and  the  communities  where  our  mills  are 
located.  We  believe  tliat  an  industrial  concern  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  International  Pa]Der  Company  can  not  be  crippled  or  crushed  out 
without  serious  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  normal  capacity  of  the  International  Paper  Company  exceeds 
the  present  consumption  of  its  customers,  and  yet  7,000  tons  of  print 

Saper  were  imported  into  this  country  during  the  first  half  of  1908, 
epriving  the  employees  of  our  own  and  other  mills  of  employment. 
If  the  duty  on  paper  were  removed  or  substantially  lowered,  and 
if  this  resulted  in  reducing  the  price,  as  claimed  by  some  publishers, 
this  company,  having  no  sufficient  margin  of  profit  to  enable  it  to 
resist  foreign  competition  without  loss,  would  be  forced,  in  an  effort 
at  self-preservation,  to  accompli*?h  retrenchment  both  by  cutting  down 
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wages  and  abandoning  conservative  and  comparativelv  expensive 
methods  of  lumbering  on  its  timber-land  holdmgs  in  tnis  country; 
instead  of  leaving  small  wood  for  future  growth,  it  would  have  to 
strip  the  lands  ofevery  available  stick  of  pulp  wood  and  would  very 
likely  be  forced  to  realize  further  by  marketing  all  the  hard  wood 
thereon.  It  would  aim  to  keep  going  long  enough  to  get  all  it  could 
out  of  its  timber  lands,  mills,  and  water  powers  before  abandoning 
them. 

We  firmlj^  believe  that  removing  the  duty  from  paper  would  not 
only  not  be  in  the  interest  of  forest  preservation  in  this  country,  but 
would  lead  to  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  timber  on  the 
5,000,00  acres  held  by  paper  manufacturers,  and  as  much  more  as 
they  could  get  hold  of. 

We  know  of  no  way  by  which  this  result  can  be  avoided  if  we  are 
brought  into  competition  with  free  pjaper,  which  is  what  Canada 
seeks.  We  believe  that  the  movement  in  Canada  in  favor  of  putting 
an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  or  prohibiting  its  exportation,  is  not 
likely  to  be  successful,  because  it  is  not  founded  on  any  sound  or  just 
principles;  and  we  further  believe  that  if  it  should  be  successful  it 
would  result  in  such  great  injury  to  Canada  that  such  a  policy  would 
be  short  lived. 

One  of  Canada's  greatest  assets  is  her  forests,  but  they  are  only 
profitable  to  her  in  so  far  as  they  are  productive.  We  sympathize 
with  any  bona  fide  desire  on  her  part  to  perpetuate  her  for^ts  and 
are  willing  to  submit  to  any  reasonable  restrictions  in  our  operations 
in  the  Canadian  woods  which  have  that  end  in  view,  but  Canada  has 
a  very  great  area  of  timber  lands,  and  they  can  produce  a  lai^ 
annual  yield  without  impairing  them — all  that  her  mills  and  ours  will 
want  for  generations  to  come. 

Canada  is  exporting  $33,500,000  worth  of  forest  products  a  year, 
and  is  doubtless  eager  to  increase  her  markets  for  lumber,  etc.,  and 
her  exports  thereof.  Her  exports  of  pulp  wood  in  1907  amounted  to 
about  $5,000,000.  It  looks  inconsistent,  to  say  the  least,  for  her  to 
seek  to  increase  her  exports  of  lumber  generallv  and  to  check  the 
exports  of  one  particular  variety,  especially  as  pulp  wood  is  very  gen- 
erally distributed  throughout  the  Dominion.  The  consumption  by 
the  United  States  is  comparatively  insignificant  compared  withf  Can- 
ada's extensive  supply. 

We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  opposition  to 
exporting  pulp  wood  is  not  based  on  any  genuine  apprehension  on 
behalf  of  forest  preservation.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  conclusive 
evidence  in  publislied  statements  of  the  exponents  of  this  policy  that 
the  real  motive  is  to  hamper  the  industry  in  the  United  States  in 
order  to  build  it  up  in  Canada.  The  movement  is  supported  by  the 
Canadian  paper  and  pulp  manufacturers,  who  desire  to  increase  their 
output  and  to  secure  a  market  for  it  in  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  they  wisli  to  withhold  from  us  the  raw  material  which  we 
desire  and  force  us  to  take  the  manufactured  product. 

This  attitude  is  inconsistent  with  their  general  tariff  policy,  which 
admits  our  raw  material  free  and  raises  a  higher  barrier  against 
manufactured  products.  For  example,  Canada  imported  free  of 
duty  in  1907  from  the  United  States  about  $8,000,000  worth  of  raw 
cotton,  but  our  own  numufactured  cotton  goods  going  into  Canada 
have  to  pay  duties  ranging  from  20  to  35  per  cent.     In  addition. 
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Canada  gives  to  England  a  preference  of  33^  per  cent  on  cotton 
^oods,  also  made  from  the  raw  cotton  which  we  furnish.  Canada 
IS  also  taking  from  us  annually  about  $28,000,000  worth  of  coal  and 
coke  (all  free  of  duty  except  50  cents  per  ton  on  bituminous  coal)  to 
run  her  mills  to  make  goods  which  the  United  States  could  furnish 
her  if  it  were  not  for  her  tariff. 

Although  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  actually  prohibited  the 
export  of  pulp  wood  cut  from  crown  lands,  and  the  Province  of 
Quebec  discriminates  against  us  by  charging  25  cents  more  per  cord 
for  stumpage  on  pulp  wood  if  it  goes  to  the  United  States  than  if 
manufactured  in  the  Dominion,  it  seems  improbable  that  either  the 
Canadian  people  or  the  government  will  ever  sanction  so  unfriendly 
and  unusual  an  act  as  placing  a  general  prohibition  or  embargo  upon 
the  exporting  of  pulp  wood. 

It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  only  the  part  of  prudence  for  this 
country  to  prepare  itself  should  such  hostile  action  be  taken.  We 
advocate,  therefore,  that  the  countervailing  duties  provided  for  in 
sections  393  and  396  should  be  remodeled  so  as  to  make  their  appli- 
cation more  sweeping  in  case  Canada  assumes  an  aggressive  attitude. 
Should  your  committee  desire  our  views  more  in  detail  as  to  how  this 
should  be  done,  we  shall  be  glad  to  submit  them. 

So  far  as  this  company  therefore  is  concerned,  it  is  content  to  have 
the  tariff  remain  as  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  countervailing 
clause  and  the  possible  addition  to  the  administrative  act  of  the  tariff 
of  a  provision  which  will  prevent  foreign  manufacturers  from  selling 
their  output  in  this  country  at  lower  prices  than  prevail  in  their 
home  markets. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  see  that  most  of  your  factories  are  located  in 
New  York,  Maine,  and  Vermont.  What  percentage  of  the  output 
of  paper  do  your  factories  represent  north  of  the  Potomac  River  and 
east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  should  say  about  60  per  cent,  as  a  rough  calculation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Being  a  large  producer  of  the  paper  that  is  manu- 
factured within  that  territory,  I  presume  that  you  ship  your  paper 
from  the  nearest  mill  to  the  market  that  demands  that  supply,  do 
you  not ;  in  other  words,  if  you  were  shipping  to  Boston  you  would 
send  from  the  mill  nearest  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  If  the  sizes  suit  our  machines,  and  if  the  quality  suits 
the  customers. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  rule  you  have  your  mills  built  for  that  pur- 
pose, do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  do  not  have  them  built  for  any  particular  locality ; 
that  is,  we  do  not  build  them  for  a  market  that  is  nearest  at  hand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  manufacture  for  the  market  nearest  at  hand, 
don't  you. 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  manufacture  for  the  country.  No,  we  do  not. 
In  the  case  of  New  York  City,  where  there  is  such  a  great  permanent 
demand,  if  we  put  up  a  mill  that  was  favorably  situated  to  suit  that 
market  we  would  undoubtedly  consider  the  size  of  the  rolls  used  in 
the  New  York  market,  but  that  would  be  no  guarantee  that  they 
would  be  permanent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  the  paper  that  you  ship  to  the  Boston 
market  come  from  mills  more  contiguous  to  the  Boston  market  than 
from  your  other  mills? 
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Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  naturally,  in  so  far  as  we  can  we  try  to  have  the 
average  freight  rate  less. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Under  those  circumstances,  what  is  yoiir  average 
freight  rate  in  covering  the  product  to  the  Boston  market  from  the 
mills  that  are  contiguous? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  can  only  say  from  general  knowledge.  We  have 
departments  that  have  their  specialties,  and  no  one  person  in  our 
company  knows  all  the  details  of  all  our  departments;  but  I  should 
say  that  probably  10  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Unmsrwood.  Long  tons  or  short  tons? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Ten  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  be  $2  a  ton. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Two  dollars  a  short  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  as  to  the  New  York  market,  what  would  the 
freight  rate  come  to  in  the  delivery  of  your  product? 

lifr.  Lyman.  That  will  average  probably  16  cents,  or  $3  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  distance  of  the  contiguous  mills  of 
your  company  to  the  Boston  market? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  nearest  mill  that  makes  newspaper  is  the  distaace 
from  the  Connecticut  River  at  Bellows  Falls  to  Boston,  which  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Estimate  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  understand  it  is  116  miles. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  distance  from  your  contiguous  mills 
to  New  York? 

Mr.  Lyman.  From  50  miles  above  Albany,  and  as  Albanj^  is  about 
145  miles,  that  would  make  it  about  200  milcvS, 

Mr.  Underwood.  ^^Tiat  is  the  nearest  distance  to  Boston  from  the 
nearest  Canadian  mill? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  nearest  Canadian  mill  that  I  know  of,  and  that  I 
have  in  mind,  is  at  Ottawa,  which  is  distant  about  300  miles  from 
Boston. 

Mr,  Underwood.  What  is  the  distance  in  New  York  from  the 
nearest  Canadian  mill? 

Mr,  Lymax.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  the  same  as  from  Ottawa. 
although  I  think  Boston  must  bo  a  little  farther  from  Ottawa  than 
New  1  ork,  but  probably  about  the  same  distance. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  would  be  400  miles  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  what  would  it  cost  for  the  transportation 
of  a  ton  of  papei*  from  the  Canadian  mill  that  is  situated  300  milei^ 
from  Boston  to  Boston?  You  stated  that  the  cost  from  your  mill 
to  Boston  would  be  about  $'2  for  116  miles.  What  would  be  the 
freight  rate  from  tlie  Canadian  mill  to  Boston? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well.  I  should  say  that  would  be  probably  15  cents  a 
hundred. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  be  about  $4.50. 

Mr.  Lyman,  f^xcuse  me.  but  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  futile  to  have 
these  guesses  and  then  try  to  form  conclusions  based  upon  those,  when, 
if  you  wish,  I  will  put  in  a  table  of  the  exact  figures;  in  fact,  that 
has  all  been  submitted  to  this  select  committee,  and  therefore,  I  did 
not  attempt  to  burden  ourselves  with  memoranda  of  those  details. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  I  wanted  was  this:  As  I  read  your  state- 
ment through,  you  did  not  deal  in  the  freight  rate.    I  desired  to  as- 
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certain  those  facts,  but  if  you  prefer  to  put  that  in  in  a  supplemental 
paper,  very  well. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  will  say  that  the  reason  why  I  did  not  take  up  the 
freight  rates  was  that  I  think  you  can  eliminate  them  on  both  sides 
of  the  equation ;  that  they  do  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  one  way  or  the 
other,  except  that  we  have  to  consider  freight  on  our  wood;  but  as 
for  the  freight  on  the  paper,  there  are  some  portions  of  the  United 
States  which  some  Canadian  mills  can  reach  for  less  than  some  of  the 
American  mills,  and  some  points  which  some  of  the  American  mills,, 
can  reach,  naturally,  cheaper  than  the  Canadian  mills. 

Mr.  UxDERW(X)D.  I  took  it  that  this  shipment  of  paper  was  a  good 
deal  like  a  shipment  of  coal  or  lumber;  that  the  freight  rate  was  a 
very  material  factor  in  reaching  the  market,  and  that  when  your  mills 
went  southward,  goin*^  away  trom  the  Canadian  market,  you  have 
the  advantage  of  the  difference  in  distance.  Are  not  the  western 
mills  located  very  much  nearer  the  market  in  which  they  sell  their 
products  than  the  Canadian  mills? 

Mr.  Lyman.  My  impression  is  that  the  difference  diminishes  the 
farther  away  you  go;  that  is,  as  you  go  farther  away  from  the  mills 
the  rates  draw  nearer  together.    Is  that  not  so,  Mr.  Chable? 

Mr.  CiiABLE.  The  rates  from  western  points  to  Canadian  mills  are 
exactly  the  same  as  to  places  like  Otis,  Me.,  or  Berlin,  X.  II.  They 
take  what  is  known  as  the  Berlin  rate. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  Canadian  railroads  fix  that  up  so  as  to  put  the 
Canadian  mill  on  an  equality  with  the  United  States  mill. 

Mr.  Uni)erw(K)d.  There  are  a  good  many  mills  located  in  the  West, 
which  are  doing  a  paper  business,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  are  a  good  many  hundred  miles  nearer 
the  markets  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  and  New  Orleans  than  the 
Canadian  mills,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Not  a  good  many  hundred  miles,  I  do  not  think. 

Mr.  Underw(X)d.  I  low  far  south  is  the  farthest  paper  mill  located 
in  the  United  States:  South  or  West? 

Mr.  Lyman.  You  are  speaking  of  news  paper? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  mills  in  your  business,  yes. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  farthest  south  is  at  Turners  Falls,  in  the  East; 
and  in  the  West  I  should  say  that  was  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  so  far  as  I 
know.  At  Kansas  City  there  is  a  paper  macnine  startedrby  a  news- 
paper publisher,  and  I  would  hardly  put  that  in  the  category  of  a 
mill.     It  has  never  been  a  success,  and  it  does  not  make  its  own  pulp. 

Mr.  Underwood.  According  to  that,  Wisconsin  is  then  your  farthest 
southern  mill,  and  the  Canadian  mills  that  manufacture  paper  are 
largely  in  eastern  Canada,  and  not  in  western  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Mostly  in  Quebec,  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  for  the  western  and  southwestern  market, 
the  mills  located  in  Wisconsin  are  very  much  nearer  that  market  than 
the  Canadian  mills,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  that  is  a  question.  That  hinges  on  one's  knowl- 
edge of  the  relative  distances  geographically. 

Sfr.  Underwood.  I  judged  they  were,  and  I  wondered  if  there 
was  any  reason  in  fi'eight  rates  or  otherwise  that  you  knew  of,  and 
if  so,  I*  would  like  to  have  you  state  it. 
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Mr.  Lyman.  I  would  consider  that  there  was — as  I  understand  it, 
the  freight  rates  from  those  Canadian  mills  are  made  equal  to  the 
rates  from  the  Wisconsin  mills  and  the  Minnesota  mills,  to  such 
points  as  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  railroads  give  the 
same  rates  now  under  this  new  interstate-commerce  law  from  the 
Canadian  mills  located  at  Quebec,  to  Kansas  City,  that  a  mill  in  Wis- 
consin  would  give? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  Canadian  roads  can  make  any  rate  they  want, 
which  of  course  is  not  controlled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that  you  state  that  as  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  As  a  general  principle,  the  Canadian  roads  make  very 
low  rates  to  help  out  the  Canadian  industries. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  state  it  as  a  fact  that  the  rate  is  the 
same;  that  there  is  no  advantage  to  the  Wisconsin  mill  over  the 
Canadian  mill  in  freight  rate  gomg  to  St  Louis  or  Kansas  City! 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  am  not  stating  that  as  a  fact,  unless  it  can  be 
corroborated  by  some  gentleman  here. .  I  think  it  is  a  little  higher. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not;  and  moreover  we  have  no  mills  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  the  general  paper  business. 
I  knew  from  your  statement  that  vou  have  no  mills  there.  The 
freight  rate  differential  in  favor  or  the  American  mill  must  be  a 
dollar  or  two  a  ton  on  paper,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  In  some  instances  it  is  a  dollar  or  two  in  favor  of 
the  Canadian  mill,  as  I  have  stated.  Now,  it  will  all  come  to  this, 
that  in  my  opinion  the  freight  rates  are  practically  the  same,  and  the 
differences  are  prescribed  by  other  more  important  factors  of  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  that  your  capital  stock  amounts  to  Jsome- 
thing  like — I  believe  you  have  22  millions  of  common  stock,  17  mil- 
lions of  preferred,  and  17  millions  of  bonds. 

Mr.  Lyman.  You  have  those  figures  reversed  as  to  the  stock.  We 
have  22  millions  of  preferred  and  17  millions  of  common. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  represent  an  actual  investment,  or  was 
that  stock  issued  at  a  valuation  in  putting  it  into  the  new  company  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  properties  that  were  taken  in  were  taken  at  an 
appraised  value,  and  what  they  actually  cost  nobody  knows  but  the 
people  who  were  connected  with  them  before  the  International  Paper 
Company  was  formed.  They  were  taken  in  at  what  was  considered 
to  be  a  fair  value,  and  most  of  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  International  Company  were  anxious  to  have  even' 
other  person's  property  put  in  at  the  minimum  price  so  that  their 
own  would  not  be  diluted. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  represented  the 
actual  cost,  the  original  cost  of  the  plants,  or  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Nobody  knows  that.  Their  appraised  value  was  had 
at  a  time  of  very  great  depression  and  very  small  earnings ;  and  if  the 
formation  of  the  company  had  been  postponed  a  few  years,  until  there 
was  general  prosperity,  I  presume  that  they  would  have  been  ap- 
praised at  a  very  much  larger  figure ;  that  is,  the  owners  would  not 
have  been  willing  to  part  with  them  at  such  figures  as  they  wore 
taken  in  at  in  1897. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  In  1897  the  prices  had  not  gone  up  very  exten- 
sively? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Gone  up  from  when  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Had  not  advanced  as  they  had  up  to  1907. 

Mr,  Lyman.  In  1897  they  had  not  advanced  from  when  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  were  not  nearly  as  high  as  they  were  in. 
1907,  ten  years  later — the  general  prices? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  our  first  business  year  was  1898,  and  I  have 
given  our  price  for  1900.  My  impression  is  that  the  price  for  1898 
was  about  the  same  as  1900,  and  that  the  prices  in  1897  were 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  think  you  understand  tl^e  question  that 
I  asked  you.  You  say  that  you  put  this  property  in  at  a  low  valua- 
tion, that  you  considered  it  a  low  valuation,  but  that  had  it  been  put 
in  a  few  years  later  it  would  have  gone  in  at  a  much  higher  price. 
You  put  it  in  in  1897  or  1898 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  was  appraised  in  1897,  and  the  company  started 
in  1898. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Since  that  time,  according  to  your  statement 
here,  you  have  not  been  able  to  pay  any  dividends  on  the  common 
stock? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Only  three  small  dividends. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  that  if  this  property  had  been  put 
in  a  few  years  later  it  would  have  been  put  in  at. a  very  much  higher 
figure.    There  is  nothing  here  in  the  earning  capacity  of  the  com- 

Eany  to  warrant  that  statement— that  you  could  have  put  it  in  at  a 
iffher  figure? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  was  a  time  during  the  Spanish  war  when  paper 
became  very  scarce  and  independent  mills  asked  a  good  deal  more 
for  their  paper  than  the  International  Paper  Company  did,  and  it 
was  in  our  power  to  ask  very  much  higher  prices  than  we  did  ask. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Spanish  war  occurred  at  the  time  you  organ- 
ized, in  1898? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  was  our  first  year,  but  the  eifect  was  not  felt 
so  much  until  the  latter  part  of  1898  or  1899.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  generally  the  stimulus  of  the  Spanish  war — I  do  not  remember 
when  the  Boer  war  occurred — but  I  know  that  the  effect  of  those 
occurrences  was  not  felt  for  a  year  or  so  commercially. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  your  statement  as  to  the  earning  capacity  of 
the  company  is  correct,  there  is  nothing  in  your  earning  capacity  to 
demonstrate  that  the  property  was  worth  what  you  put  it  in  the 
company  for,  is  there  ?  It  has  only  paid  a  dividend  on  two  occasions, 
on  the  l>onds  and  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  value  of  a  property  is  not  wholly  determined  by 
what  it  will  earn;  if  it  were,  stock  watering,  of  course,  would  tie 
justified. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  this  stock  really  has  some  speculative  value ; 
that  is,  it  is  speculative  value  that  they  have  put  in  here  and  not  an 
actual  value? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  a  thing  that  can  not  be  positively  said  by 

anybody,  because  the  matter  of  valuation  is  uncertain,  and  one  person 

may  say  that  a  thing  is  worth  so  much,  and  another  so  much ;  and  if 

'  the  man  who  sold  that  property  had  said  that  his  property  was  worth 
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SO  much  in  common  stock  and  so  much  in  preferred  stock,  there  is 
nobody  who  could  prove  but  that  it  was  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  really,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  per- 
centage of  the  value  of  this  company  is  upon  a  speculative  estimate 
as  to  the  value  of  your  water  power  and  your  wood  holdings— land 
holdings — and  not  as  to  the  buildings  and  plants.    Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  plants  are  a  large  element.  That  is  all  shown  in 
a  statement  to  the  select  committee  showing  just  how  we  make 
that  up. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  it  was  stated  to-day  by  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  you  on  the  other  side  that  your  mills  were  old  and  not  np 
to  date,  and  that  no  improvements  were  put  into  them.    Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Lv-^iAN.  It  is  wholly  misleading.  It  has  been  a  statement 
that  he  has  harped  on  for  ten  or  tAvelve  yearSj  ever  since  the  hearings, 
in  189(),  when  it  was  stated  that  they  were  dilapidated  and  old  then. 
It  is  perfectly  absurd. 

Mr.  Uxdervvood.  If  that  statement  is  untrue,  then  to  what  extent 
have  you  improved  your  mills  and  developed  them  since  that  time: 
since  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  extent  to  which  we  could  with  the  outlay  of  the 
proceeds  of  $0,000,000  bonds  and  what  surplus  earnings  we  could 
make  to  keep  them  up. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Ilow  much  did  it  amount  to? 

Mr.  Ly:^! AN.  Roughly  speaking,  $12,000,000  or  $13,000,000.  i)erhaps— 
$10,000,000  I  Avould  say,  because  some  of  these  earnings  we  appro- 
priated in  other  ways ;  they  were  absorbed  in  working  capital — that  i«. 
the  working  capital  increased. 

Mr.  T'nderwood.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  im- 
proved these  plants  to  the  extent  of  10  millions  of  dollars  in  addition 
to  ()  millions  of  bcmds? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Xo;  including. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Four  millions  of  dollars  in  addition  to  6  million^ 
bonds  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwck)d.  How  much  have  you  increased  your  working 
capital  since  your  organization? 

Mr.  Ly^ian.  That  I  am  unable  to  say  offhand  without  working 
it  out  fi'om  our  statement.  It  fluctuates.  We  have  been  having 
several  bad  years,  and  our  working  capital  has  been  absorbed. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  your  working  capital  was 
when  you  organized  your  company? 

Mr.  LvAfAN.  Well,  T  did  laiow,  but  T  don't  recollect  it.  I  should 
say  four  or  five  millions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  your  working  capital  to-day? 

Mr.  LY:>rAN.  I  say,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  in  excess  of  what  it  was  when  you  started? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  can  not  say  just  what  the  last  balance  sheet  would 
show  as  free  capital.  I  think  that  when  we  made  up  a  statement  for 
the  select  committee  that  it  was  somewhat  less  than  five  millions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  have  not  increased  your  working  capi- 
tal since  you  started  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  would  follow  if  those  guesses  are  correct 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  have  added  four  millions  out  of  your 
profits  to  your  improvements? 
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Mr.  Ltman.  To  maintenance. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  you  said  a  while  ago  that  it  was  better- 
ments. Maintenance  would  leave  the  mill  in  the  same  condition,  while 
betterments  would  put  it  in  a  better  condition. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  I  used  the  word  "  betterments;"  I  said 
improvements. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  said  the  property  was  in  a  better  condition 
than  when  you  started  out,  and  for  that  reason  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment was  incorrect.    Do  you  take  that  back? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  I  stated  that  the  statement  that  they  were  a 
lot  of  dilapidated  mills,  or  ever  had  been  so,  was  ^ossly  misleading. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  in  view  of  that,  you  said  that  you  had  put 
betterments  on  them  probably  to  the  extent  of  these  earnings,  $6,000,- 
000  out  of  bonds  ana  $4,000,000  out  of  profit.  Now,  you  have  been 
running  for  about  ten  years? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  represent  an  earning  capacity  in 
addition  to  what  you  paid  on  your  stock  of  about  $400,000  a  year 
profit  that  you  have  made  out  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  have  worked  that  all  out  right  here — ^$700,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  that  the  earnings  of  the  company  in  excess 
of  dividends  in  ten  years  amounted  to  $7,381,000,  leaving  the  surplus 
earnings,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  $6,000,000  of  bonds,  as 
having  been  used  mostly  in  the  improvement  of  plants,  which  is 
$13,381,000? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  only  used  $10,000,000  of  that? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  say  mostly.  I  did  not  substantiate  that  by  looking 
it  up.    I  know  the  affairs  of  the  company  generally. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  not  trying  to  mix  you  up  at  all,  but  to  set  you 
right. 

Air.  Lyman.  Yes;  I  do  not  want  to  be  held  down  to  too  great 
exactness  in  making  statements  in  answering  questions  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Counting  betterments  and  improvements,  you 
have  a  pretty  profitable  concern? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  do  not  regard  that  as  at  nil  an  ade- 
quate profit  for  the  property  that  is  represented. 

Mr.  Underwood.  \\Tiat  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  on  the 
price  of  paper  if  we  were  to  repeal  all  duties  on  manufactured  wood 
pulp  and  paper  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  On  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  put  it  m  this  way :  I  will  not  say  to  remove 
the  duties,  but  if  we  adopted  a  minimum  and  maximum  tariff  bill, 
and  the  executive  department  of  the  Government  should  enter  into  a 
reciprocal  agreement  under  a  minimum  and  maximum  tariff  rate 
with  Canada  that  would  remove  the  duties  from  Canadian  wood  pulp 
and  Canadian  paper — leaving  out  the  balance  of  the  world — I  will 
ask  you  what  effect  that  would  have  on  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  would  be  exactly  tantamount  to  removing 
the 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  mean  free  trade  from  Canada  to  this 
country. 
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Mr.  Lyman.  The  effect  would  be  the  same  as  if  you  took  it  off  here, 
unless  it  gives  us  power  to  retaliate  by  going  in  and  getting  the  Cana- 
dian market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  I  mean  is  this,  to  make  myself  plain:  If 
we  had  free  trade  on  paper  and  wood  pulp  between  this  country  and 
Canada,  leaving  out  the  balance  of  the  world,  leaving  the  duty  on  for 
the  balance  of  the  world,  what  effect  would  that  have  on  the  price  of 
paper  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  it  would  greatly  lower  the  price,  and  in  the 
course  of  ten  years  you  would  find  that  the  paper  was  being  made  up 
in  Canada,  and  the  mills  here  would  be  abandoned  in  a  very  large 
number ;  but  the  change,  as  I  look  at  it,  would  take  place  gradually. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent  would  it  immediately  lower  the 
price  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  it  would  immediately  lower  it  at  all. 
There  is  great  scarcity  of  paper  at  this  minute.  If  we  should  have 
a  rainy  fall  and  things  freeze  up,  the  situation  would  be  relieved. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  a  time  when  you  were  able  to  produce  sufficient 
paper  both  in  this  country  and  Canada,  mills  running  under  normal 
capacity,  what  effect  would  it  have  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  If  we  were  running  to  normal  capacity  and  the  con- 
sumption and  production  were  just  about  balanced,  it  would  reduce 
prices  just  as  soon  as  Canada  could  increase  her  output,  which  we 
would  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  if  you  can  not  answer  my  question,  aU 
right ;  but  I  would  have  liked  to  have  had  from  you  a  statement  of 
facts,  as  you  are  in  the  business,  but  if  you  can  not  make  it,  say  so. 

Mr.  Lyman.  People  are  very  apt  to  ask  questions  from  practical 
men  and  lead  them  to  make  a  reply  about  something  which  they  do  not 
know  anything  about.  Now,  I  kaow  just  enough  about  this  to  know 
that  T  do  not  know  enough  to  get  up  and  tell  you  just  what  is  going  to 
happen,  because  so  many  things  could  occur  to  interfere  with  that^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  amount  of  the  tariff  on  a  ton  of  Canadian 
paper  coming  into  this  country  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Six  dollars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  it  reduce  the  price  to  the  extent  of  $6  if 
we  took  the  tariff  off? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  believe  it  would  not  at  once.  It  might  have  that 
tendency,  but  before  the  tendency  could  work  out,  some  other  tendency 
and  influence  might  get  to  work  that  would  offset  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  reduction  in  price  in 
this  country  would  amount  to  as  much  as  $6  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Not  immmediatelyj  no 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  it  would  ultimately  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Other  things  being  equal,  if  no  other  conditions  come 
in  to  change  it — suppose,  for  instance,  that  all  the  Canadian  milk 
were  unionized,  and  rates  were  raised.  Would  not  that  have  a 
tendency  to  offset  it?  There  are  a  great  many  things  like  that  that 
can  happen. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  author  of  this  brief  that  you  have  pre- 
sented ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  wrote  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  author  of  it? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  You  state  that  in  1898  the  International  Paper 
Company  took  over  the  property  of  a  number  of  corporations  by  pur- 
chase, as  I  read  it.    What  aid  thej  do,  buy  out  the  stockholders? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  old  companies — for  instance,  the  Glens  Falls 
Paper  Manufacturing  and  Paper  Mill  Company,  that  had  mills  at 
Berlin,  sold  all  of  their  property  to  the  new  company,  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company — as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  sold  it  to  trustees 
who  received  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  how  the  transfer  was  brought  about, 
but  thev  sold  it  for  what  consideration,  cash  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Stock  and  bonds  of  the  International  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  amount  of  stock  and  bonds? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Of  that  particular  mill,  or  any  mill  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyman.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chair^ian.  Do  you  remember  that  of  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  figures  to  tell  you  of  each  mill  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  would  not  be  too  much  trouble,  I  wish  you 
would  produce  a  statement  showing  the  purchase  price  of  each  of 
these  properties,  and  how  paid,  in  cash,  bonds,  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  can  do  that,  and  would  be  glad  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  capacity  of  each  mill — the  number  of  tons 
they  made  each  day — at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  Have  you  got 
that  information  here  now  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  I  have  not,  but  I  will  have  my  secretary  make  a 
memorandum  of  it  and  furnish  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  send  it  to  the  committee  to  be  filed. 
Now,  you  make  certain  statements  here  about  the  wages  paid  in  the 
mills,  your  mills,  and  the  foreign  mills;  that  is,  you  malce  a  state- 
ment about  one  of  the  Canadian  mills.    What  Canadian  mill  is  that? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  first  statement  refers  to  the  J.  R.  Booth  mill  at 
Ottawa. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  capacity  of  that  mill  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  has  increased  lately.  Wnat  is  the  capacity  of  the 
Ottawa  mill,  Mr.  Hastings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  100  tons. 

Mr.  Lyman.  What  was  it  in  February  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  same  then. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  did  you  get  your  information  about 
the  wages? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Mr.  ^Whitcomb,  the  manager  of  our  manufacturing 
department  at  that  time,  was  at  that  mill,  and  talked  personally  with 
the  laboring  men  in  the  mill;  got  it  from  the  men  themselves  as  to 
what  they  were  being  paid,  and  made  a  memorandum  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  get  that? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  was  gotten  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  information  as  to  the  wages  paid  in 
any  other  Canadian  mill  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  did;  through  the  president  of  one  of  the  labor 
organizations.  He  got  a  partial  list  of  several  mills,  and  one  of  those 
is  incorporated  in  that  statement;  that  is  the  Grand  Mere  Lauren- 
tide  mill. 
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The  Chairman.  You  did  not  put  that  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes;  that  is  in  one  of  the  statements.  It  is  rather 
incomplete. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  column  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  represent  the  wages  in  several  mills? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  fairly  representative,  I  understand.  We 
haven't  lorot  it  absolutely  and  completely. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  this  mill  of  Sir  William  Van  Home's 
that  we  hear  so  much  about  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company,  at  Grand 
Mere,  on  the  St.  Maurice  River.  It  was  started  oripnally  by  United 
States  capital,  and  is  the  one  that  General  Alger  had  an  interest  in. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  located? 

Mr.  Lyman.  At  Grand  Mere,  on  the  St.  Maurice  River. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  Canada  is  that? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  in  Quebec,  about  the  central  part. 

The  Chairman.  Sir  William  has  made  some  statement  about  wages 
paid  in  the  mill,  hasn't  he;  or  some  statement  has  been  published 
purporting  to  have  come  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  has  been  a  statement  from  that  miU  as  to  wages, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  Sir  William  Van  Horn  has  ever  made  any 
statement  in  regard  to  wages  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  statement  purported  to  show  that  the 
wages  were  greater  in  the  Canadian  mills  than  in  the  Americiin  mills? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  say  I  am  not  aware  of  any  statement  made  by  Sir 
William  Van  Horn. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  there  was  a  statement  published. 
That  statement  that  yon  saw  published  purported  to  show  greater 
wages  paid  in  that  mill  thnn  in  the  American  mills,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  it  made  that  comparison. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  something  in  Mr.  Norris's  brief  about  it. 
some  general  statement,  and  I  would  Tike  to  know  the  facts  about  it. 

Mr.  Ly3ian.  We  have  no  very  good  data  as  to  the  wages  paid  in  the 
Canadian  mills.     It  is  not  complete. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  think  you  can  get  those  figures  for  me  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  will  make  another  effort.  We  have  tried  to  p:-t 
them,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  the  information  completely ; 
but  we  will  make  it  a  point  to  do  so  if  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  stated  in  your  brief  all  the  difference 
that  occur  to  you  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  mills  lowering  the  cost  of 
production  below  that  of  the  American  mill  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  I  understand  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  in  your  brier  the  differences  in 
cost  of  labor,  cost  of  stumpage,  etc.  Have  you  stated  all  those  dif- 
ferences that  have  occurred  to  yon  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  mill  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  did  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  small  ones,  I 
thought  the  larger  factors  were  enough  to  be  determinate. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  no  other  differences? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  are  differences  one  way  or  another,  ^on; 
against  ns  and  some  in  favor  of  us,  and  quite  different  at  differeni 
mills,  the  different  mills  in  our  company,  and  the  different  mills  in 
Canada. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  go  into  the  difference  in  frei^t? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Freight  on  paper? 
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The  Chairman.  The  freight  on  pulp  wood  or  freight  on  anything. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Enough  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  almost  neg- 
ligible ;  that  is,  the  difference  in  the  freight  upon  the  finished  product 
from  the  Canadian  mills  and  the  i\jnerican  mills. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  give  us  the  average  freight  paid 
per  ton  on  pulp  wood,  bringing  it  to  your  mill  ana  bringing  it  to 
the  Canadian  mill,  and  the  average  amount  per  ton  paid  on  the 
products  of  the  two  mills? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  attempted  to  give  the  averages — I  did  give  the 
average  rates  of  freight  paid  on  our  wood  of  $3.25,  but  you  might  say 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "  average  freight "  to  the  Canadian 
mills,  and  you  would  have  to  have  a  complete  statement  in  order  to 
get  a  true  average. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  haven't  any  average 
freight  rate  from  the  Canadian  mills  to  New  i  ork  or  Boston  ? 

JMfr.  Ly^ian.  Quebec  is  a  pretty  big  province,  and  they  have  pulp- 
wood  mills  that  are  away  up  at  Lake  St.  John,  north  of  Quebec,  and 
away  out  West  in  the  western  part  of  Ontario;  but  I  can  get  rates  that 
are  typical. 

The  Chairman.  With  their  mills  located  in  those  places  so  far 
away  from  the  market,  you  would  not  have  much  competition  any- 
way ;  they  would  rather  sell  nearest  home. 

Mr.  Lyman,  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  sell? 

Mr.  Lyman.  They  sell  in  Europe,  in  Australia,  and  some  of  it 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  sell  it  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Some  of  it  here.  I  gave  the  amounts  that  they  sell 
here. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  sell  paper  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No  ;  we  do  not  get  out  as  far  as  that. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  How  far  West  do  you  go? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No  farther  than  St.  Louis,  I  think.  We  have  had 
some  orders  out  there,  but  we  lost  them  in  competition. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  What  price  do  you  sell  No.  2  print  paper  for  as 
far  west  as  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Ly^ian.  We  only  have  one  grade,  and  the  price  in  St.  Louis 
to-day  would  be  based  probably  on  about  2J  cents  New  York  delivery, 
plus  the  freight  to  St.  Louis.  That  is  my  general  impression.  I  am 
not  connected  with  the  sales  department. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  know  the  Carpenter  Paper  Company,  of 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes ;  of  Omaha !    They  used  to  be  in  Omaha. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  you  come  in  competition  with  that  company 
anywhere? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  get  east  as  far  as 
we  get  west  or  not.  I  do  not  think  they  come  far  enough  east  to 
reach  us.    They  are  jobbers. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Would  you  sell  paper  in  500-ton  lots  as  low  as 
$2.08? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Where?    Out  there? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  In  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Lyman.  No. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Or  Kansas  City? 
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Mr.  Lyman.  Not  to-day. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Or  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Xot  to-day.  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  get  it  to- 
day for  that.     We  could  not  afford  to. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  Carpenter  Paper  Company  made  a  contract 
for  500  tons  with  one  paper  m  my  State  at  $2.08  a  hundred  recently. 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  probably  came  from  a  western  mill,  did  it  not,  con- 
siderably nearer  than  we  are  to  them?  The  rate  becomes  prohibitive 
when  you  get  out  that  far. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Is  there  any  print  paper  selling  at  that  price 
anywhere  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Lyman.  $2.08? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  quotations  being  made 
now  as  low  as  that.  There  was  some  paper  sold  at  auction  at  $2.05 
and  $2.06,  and  thereabouts,  f.  o.  b.  mill.  If  anybody  bought  it  at  the 
mill  and  wanted  to  use  it  right  there  at  hand,  it  would  not  cost  them 
more  than  $2.08. 

The  Chairman.  A  year  ago  quite  a  number  of  newspaper  people 
had  contracts  that  ran  from  three  to  five  years  at  a  low  rate,  did  they 
not,  and  they  expired  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  was  quite  a  difference  in  the  price  of 
paper  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Staat? 
Zeitung  had  old  contracts  that  expired.  They  expired,  I  believe,  la^t 
spring,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  believe  they  have  been  making  yearly  contracts:  I 
think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  that  the  price  was  higher? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes.  They  had  had  pretty  low  contracts.  They 
probably  made  their  contracts  at  the  very  most  favorable  time. 

The  Chairman.  A  gentleman  connected  with  one  of  those  papers 
told  me  last  summer  that  he  had  lower  rates  than  even  some  of  the 

f)aper  publishers  mentioned  in  Mr.  North's  reports;  he  got  the  paper 
ower  still.  However,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  Can  you  tell 
us  what  proportion  of  the  entire  amount  of  timber  cut  in  the  United 
States  is  turned  into  paper? 

Mr.  Lymax.  As  I  have  figured  it  out  from  government  report-, 
it  is  less  than  1.6  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  conservative  figure? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  conservative  if  the  government  figin*es  are  con- 
servative. It  is  based  purely  on  official  figures.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  arithmetic. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  statistics  that  show  that? 

Mr.  Ly^ian.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  ? 

Mr.  Ly^ian.  There  is  one  pamphlet  published  by  the  Forestry 
Service  called  "The  Drain  on  the  Forasts,"  I  think,  in  which  they 
give  what  the  total  consumj^tion  of  wood  is  in  the  United  States^ 
They  figure  it  at  about  100  billion  feet:  and  the  domestic  pulp- wood 
consumption  for  the  same  year  was  about  1,500,000,000. 
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The  Chairman.  Tliat  is  where  you  get  the  ratio  of  1.6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Another  question.  At  the  same  time  that  this 
contract  was  made  for  500  tons  of  paper  at  $2.08  contracts  were  made 
by  another  paper  company  for  the  supply  of  paper  for  the  next 
year — this  coming  year — at  $2.14;  and  in  another  newspaper  office 
m  my  State,  when  I  made  that  statement,  they  showed  me  corre- 
spondence in  which  they  were  tendering  them  paper  at  $2.85  for 
Chicago  paper  and  $2.87  for  paper  from  Buffalo,  and  contended  that 
that  was  the  lowest  rate  that  they  could  make.  How  does  it  come  that 
there  is  such  a  wide  range  in  prices? 

Mr.  Lyman.  How  recently  was  the  last  quotation  ?  What  was  the 
difference  in  the  period  ? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  last  week  in  October. 

Mr.  Lyman.  And  were  they  both  made  at  the  same  time,  or  prac- 
tically the  same  time,  or  was  there  a  period  of  six  months  in  between? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Oh,  no ;  the  other  one  was  made  the  second  week 
in  August.  The  contract  for  $2.14  was  made  the  second  week  in 
August.  The  contract  at  $2.08  was  made  between  that  time  and  the 
last  week  in  October ;  and  the  offer  of  paper  at  $2.85  and  $2.87  was  in 
the  last  week  in  October.  It  all  occurred  within  that  short  time. 
How  did  it  come  that  there  was  such  a  wide  range  in  the  prices? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  has  been  a  very  great  curtailment  or  production 
during  the  last  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  But  how  did  it  come  that  in  sixty  days  there  was 
such  a  wide  range  in  prices  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  may  be  that  they  had  not  felt  the  effect  of  the 
drought  in  this  particular  mill  bv  August;  they  may  have  had  a 
surplus  and  not  known  how  long  the  drought  was  going  to  continue. 
They  may  not  have  realized  that  it  was  gomg  to  be  phenomenal,  and 
may  have  made  a  low  price  accordingly.  By  the  time  they  got  to 
October 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Do  not  misundei-stand  me.  The  price  of  $2.14 
was  made  the  second  week  in  August,  and  the  price  of  $2.08  was 
made  sometime  about  the  1st  of  October. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  thought  you  were  talking  about  a  price  of  $2.85,  or 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  And  the  price  of  $2.85  was  made  the  last  week 
in  October. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  explanation  is  perfectly 
simple  to  anybody  who  knows  the  facts;  but  I  do  not  know  why  it 
was.  I  do  not  think  I  am  qualified  to  guess  about  a  situation  when 
I  know  so  little  about  it. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  If  there  could  be  such  a  range  within  sixty  days 
on  a  staple  article  of  that  kind,  what  good  does  the  tariff  do? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Of  course  it  goes  without  saving  that  the  tariff  hav- 
ing remained  the  same,  there  could  be  no  erfect  of  the  tariff  on  that. 
That  is  perfectly  patent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  exportations  of  paper  were,  in  quantity,  120,- 
090,000  pounds,  valued  at  $3,r)14,'281  in  the  last  year— the  year  to 
which  this  book  refers. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  exportations  of  paper? 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Yes.    Can  you  explain  to  me  how  they  could  do  that! 

Mr.  Lyman.  Foreign  business  is  generally  based  on  pretty  long 
contracts;  and  the  conditions  that  prevail  when  you  make  your  con- 
tracts for  shipment  to  Australia,  for  instance,  may  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  conditions  which  prevail  when  you  are  making  your 
final  deliveries. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  round  numbers,  49,000,000  pounds  were  exported 
to  Canada. 

Mr,  Lyman.  Exported  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr,  Lyman.  No;  not  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griggs.  48,810,734  pounds. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Of  paper  exported  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  sir ;  printing  paper  at  that. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  accurate.  Forty-nine  million 
pounds  is  25,000  tons ;  and  if  it  is  printing  paper  it  is  not  news  paper. 
There  is  no  news  p|aper  exported. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  a  printing  paper,  which  includes  news  paper, 
magazine,  book,  plate,  lithograph,  music,  and  other  kinds  of  paper. 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  may  be  some  of  those  things — Changing  paper,  or 
lithograph  paper,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  does  not  include  that. 

Mr.  Lyman.  But  it  is  not  news  paper.  I  do  not  think  there  has 
been  any  news  paper  sent  to  Canada  at  all.  They  have  a  duty  of  15 
per  cent  against  us. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  think  you  can  not  compete  with  them,  now,  with 
that  duty? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  know  that  when  we  fear  their  competition  here,  we 
are  not  likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  go  over  there  with  our  paper. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  a  little  too  much  afraid  of 
each  other  on  each  side  of  the  line  ?  I  know  that  when  I  go  over  to 
Canada  they  are  very  much  afraid  of  the  Yankees. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  when  I  talk  to  a  Yankee  down  here,  he  is  very 
much  afraid  of  the  Canadians.  Can  not  you  and  I  agree  on  that? 
Let  us  agree  on  one  thing  to-night. 

Mr.  Lyman.  If  you  andl  should  fix  it  up  somewhat,  that  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  I  do  not  think  that  our  apprehension 
is  ungrounded.    We  have  a  great  deal  at  stake. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  think  their  apprehensions  ungrounded? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Oh,  if  you  took  the  diity  off  there,  there  would  be  no 
paper  going  up  there  except  through  a  deliberate  move  to  kill  them, 
which  other  countries  used  to  do  to  us  before  we  had  the  duty. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Suppose  we  took  the  duty  off  here — ^there  would  be 
nothing  coming  here  except  through  a  deliberate  move  to  kill  us, 
would  there?     The  reverse  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Oh,  no.  They  are  making  a  surplus,  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  require,  over  there;  and  they  have  got  to  place  it  over  here. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  that 
is  all. 

I  want  to  say  right  here  that  the  committee  will  adjourn  at  fifteen 
minutes  before  12  o'clock;  and  gentlemen  who  are  not  heard  will  have 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  filing  a  brief  to  be  printed  in 
the  record. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  DAVID  S.  COWIES,  OF  NEW  TOEK,  N.  T. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  residence  ? 

Mr.  CJowLES.  New  York,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Cowles. 

Mr.  Cowi^s.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  what  I  have  to  say 
will  not  take  more  than  about  five  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  always  tell  about  that. 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  feel  that  the  amount  of  data  that  the  special  investi- 
gating committee  has  collected  covers  practically  all  the  points  that 
this  committee  may  require,  so  far  as  statistics  are  concerned.  But 
there  are  a  few  questions  of  general  policy  which  I  think  enter  into 
this  whole  question  even  more,  perhaps,  than  statistics  do,  and  with 
your  consent  I  should  like  to  suggest  one  or  two  of  them. 

The  tariflF  laws  of  the  United  States  are  framed  to  provide  revenue 
for  the  Government  and  to  protect,  and  thereby  develop,  the  industries 
of  the  country  and  give  constant  and  profitable  employment  to  both 
capital  and  labor.  The  Republican  party  has  pledged  itself  to  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  along  these  lines,  but  not  in  any  way  in  departure 
from  them.  It  does  not  stand  for  free  trade  or  for  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only.  Excessive  rates  should  undoubtedly  be  reduced  if  it  be  proven 
that  such  rates  exist,  but  no  industry  should  be  singled  out  tor  de- 
struction at  the  demand  of  some  other  interest,  no  matter  how  power- 
ful and  influential  that  interest  may  be.  The  present  tariff  rates  on 
pulp  and  paper  are  equivalent  to  10  per  cent  on  ground  wood  pulp 
and  15  per  cent  on  news-print  paper.  If  the  entire  tariff  were  framed 
for  revenue  only,  and  the  protective  feature  were  eliminated,  the  rates 
on  pulp  and  paper  could  not  be  lower.  The  demand  for  free  pulp 
and  paper  was  and  is  made  upon  the  charge  that  there  is  an  illegal 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade  among  manufacturers  of  pulp  and 
news  print  in  this  country,  wid  added  to  that  the  unsubstantiated 
argument  that  the  country  must  have  free  pulp  and  paper  in  order 
to  preserve  the  American  forests.  A  most  searching  investigation  by 
a  special  committee  of  Congress  developed  that  the  first  charge  was 
false  and  the  other  erroneous.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  pulp  and  news- print  paper  has  not  in  the  past,  and 
does  not  now  return  5  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  capital  invested 
in  the  industry.  A  removal  of  the  present  duty  would  result  in  the 
rapid  liquidation  of  the  industry,  destruction  of  the  forest  lands 
owned  in  the  United  States  by  the  manufacturers  of  news  print,  a 
great  loss  of  invested  capital,  labor  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
numerous  towns  and  vfuages  which  have  grown  up  around  paper- 
making  centers  and  dependent  upon  them  being  wiped  out. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  manufacture  of  news  print  is  based 
upon  water  power,  and  the  proximity  of  such  powers  to  spruce  forests. 
These  conditions  are  found  back  in  the  woods,  so  to  speak,  and 
where  these  manufacturing  plants  have  been  developed  communities 
have  grown  up  around  them  and  are  dependent  upon  them.  It  is 
not  oiuy  the  capital  invested  in  the  industry  which  would  be  destroyed 
and  the  labor  employed  thrown  out  of  employment,  but  the  value  of 
real  estate  in  lands  and  houses  and  the  business  of  the  storekeepers 
and  merchants  would  be  depreciated,  and  ruin  to  many  the  inevitable 
consequence. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  reiterate  the  details  of  facts  and  figures 
which  are  furnished  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chester  W.  Lyman,  of 
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the  International  Paper  Company,  further  than  to  say  that  mj  knowl- 
edge of  conditions,  and  familiarity  with  the  paper-making  industry, 
leads  me  to  indorse  fully  what  he  has  stated,  with  one  exception,  that 
my  companies  make  better  paper  than  his  ^o,  and  where  lie  gets  :2} 
cents  we  should  receive  2.35. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  indorse  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  say  I  do  not  indorse  the  statement  that  his  paper  is 
superior. 

I  wish  to  bring  prominently  to  your  attention  that  the  danger  to 
the  paper-making  industry  in  this  country  is  not  alone  from  cheaper 
wood  m  Canada  and  cheaper  wood  and  low-paid  labor  in  Europe, 
but  from  English  and  European  capital,  which  is  satisfied  with  a 
return  upon  its  investment  on  which  we  in  America  can  not  live.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  old  countries  capital  has  been  accumu- 
lating for  hundreds  of  years,  and  a  return  of  3  per  cent  per  anniun,  or 
4  per  cent  at  most,  is  considered  a  satisfactory  return.  \Vhere  capital 
can  be  commanded  for  manufacturing  and  trading  purposes  at  such 
rates,  the  wages  of  labor  fall  to  the  starvation  point.  This  may  seem 
an  extraordinary  statement  to  many,  but  it  is  a  fact,  notwithstanding. 
"WTien  invested  capital  is  insufliciently  remunerative,  it  inevitably 
leads  to  a  readjustment  of  wages  and  other  costs  of  production. 
Capital  and  labor  go  up  and  down  together.  If  the  employment  of 
capital  secures  an  adequate  return,  capital  does  not  begrudge  high  par 
to  labor.  If  capital  is  pinched  and  reduced  in  earning  capacity,  the 
comers  are  cut,  further  development  ceases,  strict  economies  of  all 
kinds  are  enforced,  and  wages  and  hours  quickly  feel  the  depressing 
influence.  We  can  not  stand  in  this  country  low  and  inadequate  re- 
turns on  capital  any  more  than  we  can  stand  low  wages  and  long 
hours  of  labor.  The  two  go  together.  It  is  a  law  of  trade  that  capital 
and  labor  prosper  or  suiter  together.  The  cheap  capital  of  Europe 
invested  outside  of  the  United  States,  if  its  product  is  admitted  free, 
is  as  fatal  to  American  industries  and  American  labor  as  the  cheap 
labor  of  China.  If,  therefore,  the  small  tariff  protection  which  the 
American  paper  maker  has  should  be  taken  frpm  him,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  the  cheap  capital  of  Europe  would  destroy 
both  the  capital  and  labor  invested  in  the  paper-making  industry  in 
America. 

It  has  been  charged  that  paper  making  is  destructive  of  the  fore'?ts. 
My  companies  are  owners  or  large  tracts  of  timber  lands.  These 
lands  are  the  basis  of  all  of  our  operations.  They  are  our  raw 
material,  and  upon  their  preservation  depeyds  our  position  in  the 
industry  and  the  earnings  of  our  capital.  They  are  cut  strictly 
according  to  the  best  known  forestry  methods  practicable  in  thi? 
country  at  the  present  time,  under  the  supervision  of  an  educate*! 
forester,  and  are  cut  so  as  to  not  only  secure  a  supply  of  pulp  wood, 
but  so  as  to  facilitate  and  increase  the  growth  of  the  forest.  In 
cutting  for  pulp  wood  not  less  than  25  per  cent  more  wood  is  utilizeil 
on  the  average  from  each  tree  than  is  tne  case  where  the  same  forest 
is  cut  for  lumber  purposes,  because  the  log  is  brought  out  up  to  a 
5-incli,  and  in  some  cases  4-inch  top,  as  against  an  8-inch  top  f<»r 
sawing  lumber. 

'WHiat  is  true  of  our  operations  is  in  the  main  true  of  the  industrr 
at  large  where  interested  in  timber  lands.  The  present  tariff  raii> 
have  been  in  existence  for  many  years.     They  have  worked  no  iii- 
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justice  to  anyone.  They  are  about  the  lowest  in  the  whole  list,  have 
been  used  for  no  improper  purpose,  to  remove  them  or  lessen  them 
would  be  an  unwarranted  injustice  and  bring  ruin  to  a  great  industry,^ 
If,  by  any  chance,  the  great  paper-making  industry  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  Canada,  or  other  loreign  land,  I  would  remind  the  news- 
paper publishers  who  are  urging  free  pulp  and  free  paper  that  under 
the  British  flag  the  Sherman  antitrust  laws  do  not  run,  and  that 
combinations  to  advance  the  price  of  commodities  exported  to  foreign 
lands  are  both  approved  and  encouraged. 

Attached  to  this  memorandum  is  a  detailed  statement  showing  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  wages  which  my  own  mills  are  now  paying 
as  compared  with  the  wages  paid  in  1898, 

Scale  of  wages,  Lisbon  Falls  Fiber  Company  and  Pejepecot  Paper  Company, 

pulp  and  paper  mills. 


1806. • 


J- 


Machine  tenders $3, 

Second  hands. ' 

Third  hands 

Fourth  banda I 

Fifth  hands. _ i.„. 

Engineer  beaters. _ ' 

ARsistant  beaters _ 1, 

Steam  engineers 

Aflslst  ant  engineers 

Firemen _ __ 

Finishers: 

Boss I 

Helpers _..| 

Wood  room ' 

Grinders  and  sereens. 

Outside.— 

Repairmen 


00-3.25 
1.7.5 
1.35 


1900. 


$3.60 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 


1S08. 


2.00  • 
50-1.36  , 


2.00 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 


2.25 
1.60-1.35 
2.50  I 
2.25 
1.75 

2.25-2.00  ' 
1.50  I 
1.50 
1.50  ' 
1.25  I 


$3.76 
2.50 
1.75 
1.50 
1.50 
2.25 
1.50 
2.50 
2.50 
1.90 

2.26-2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


Boss. 
Maehlnists.. 
Carpenters.. 
Add  maker.. 
Oookers 


--I 


2.60 
2.25  I 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


2.75 
2.26  , 
1.75-2.25  ! 
2.00  1 
2.26 


3.00 
2.50 
2.0O-2.25 
2.25 
2.50 


1906. » 


$3.76 
2.50 
1.76 
1.50 
1.50 
2.26 
1.50 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50-2.25 

3.00  2JjO 
1.65 
1.65 
1.60 
1.50 


3.00 
3.00 
2.25 
2.25 
2.50 


■  Two  turns.  *  Three  turns. 

July  1. 1901,  paper  mills  on  slxty-flve  hours  week;  April  1. 1907,  paper  mills  went  on  three  t/jurs. 

Scale  of  wageSy  Lisbon  Falls  Fiber  Companu  and  Pejepscnt  Paper  Company, 
pulp  and  paper  mills,  on  Urelve-hour,  ten-hour,  and  eight-hour  basis. 


Machine  tenders 

Second  hands 

Third  haudiv 

Fourth  hands 

Fifth  hands 

Engineer  beaters 

Assistant  beaters 

Firemen 

Grinders  and  screens . 

Acid  maker 

Cookers 


1898. 


1900. 


1908. 


U  flours. 
90.27     I 
.14  ft 
.Hi  I 


f  hours. 
$0,291  I 
.16!  I 
.  12i  ' 


.161 
.lli 


FinL^ihers: 

Bos® 

Helpers. 

Wood  room . 

Outside 

Born 

Machinist  .., 

Carpenters.. 


I       .  r^l 
.  i«l 
I       .163  , 

!  10  hourM. 

I  .20 

.15 
.15 
.12i 
.25  , 
■  22i 
.20 


.181^ 
.124  I 
.l^i  ' 
.12i  I 

.10?  I 

.leri 

10  hours.  I 
.20    , 
.16 
.15 
.12* 
.27i 
.22i 
.22i 


10  hours. 
W.87A 
.2.'> 

:\V' 

.15 

.15 
.19 
.15 
.224 
.25 


.20 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.30 
.25 
.  221 


Steam  engineers .... 
Assistant  engineers. 


li  hours.    IZ  hours.    It  hours. 

20,-a  .ao,"„ 

.18iV  .20A 


8  hours. 
»).46,", 
.31: 

.18i 
.18} 
.28' 
.181 
.284 
.20 
.28i 
.314 


.31} 

.20 

.181 
.374 
.374 
.284 

1*  hours. 
.31i 
.20ft 


Increase . 


Per  cent. 
73.70 
114.04 
94.67 
25.00 
25.00 
68.76 
6(>.66 
98.97 
60.00 
68.76 
87.68 


56.25 
37.33 
33.33 
50.00 
50.00 
66.66 
40.63 


50.24 
11.23 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  referred  to  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  as 
being  injurious  to  your  business.     How  does  that  affect  it? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  say  that  it  does  not  prevail  in  Canada,  and  that  if 
the  industry  is  wiped  out  in  this  country  and  transferred  to  Canada 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  can  make  all  the  combinations  to  ad- 
vance prices  they  please  and  compel  the  publishers  in  this  country  to 
pay  whatever  price  they  choose  to  ask,  because  the  publisher  will 
have  no  relief  from  American  manufacture  after  American  manufac- 
ture has  once  been  terminated  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  had  absolute  free  trade 
on  wood  pulp  and  paper  between  this  country  and  Canada  it  would 
wipe  out  the  International  Paper  Company  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  it  would  very  seriously  jeopardize  its  exist- 
ence ;  yes,  sir — that  is,  its  property.  It  might  go  through  a  reorgani- 
zation or  liquidation  and  get  fresh  capital.  It  would  wipe  out  a  large 
amount  of  its  investment.    There  is  not  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wherein  would  it  need  fresh  capital? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Where  would  it  need  it? 

Mr,  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  CowLES.  To  build  mills  in  Canada,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  am  talking  about  the  International  Paper 
Company  as  run  in  America. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  that  free  pulp  and  paper  would,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  terminate  the  making  of  news  paper  in  this 
country.  That  is  what  I  think,  sir.  It  would  destroy  the  value  of 
existing  plants. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  wanted  your  judgment  on  the  matter.  I  asked 
you  for  your  judgment. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  not  continually  adding  to  your  forest  hold- 
ings? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir;  as  much  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Just  as  the  sawmill  men  do — ^you  buy  all  the  land  you 
can  adjoining  you  ? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  I  think  that  is  a  wise  proposition.  It  is  our  raw  ma- 
terial, and  if  we  are  going  to  stay  in  the  business  we  have  got  to  have 
the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  pay  for  that  out  of  the  earnings  of  your 
company  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Sometimes  yes,  and  sometimes  no. 

Mr.  Griggs.  As  a  general  proposition  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  We  have  not  had  enough  earnings  recently  to  enable 
us  to  pay  for  very  much  timber  land  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  simply  last  year;  we  all  understand  that. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Yes ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  a  period  extending  over  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  If  you  go  back  five  years,  or  go  back  ten 
years,  the  industry  has  not  been  a  profitable  industry. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  not  have  good  times  in  1897,  1896,  1895,  and 
1894? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir.  There  have  been  short  periods  when  we 
had  a  fairly  satisfactory  price;  but  almost  invariably  before  that 
condition  came  about  the  paper  industry  had  put  its  product  under 
contract  for  a  long  term  or  months,  and  did  not  profit  oy  it. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  I  will  put  that  question  in  another  form:  Do  you  not 

{)ut  a  large  part  of  your  earnings  into  the  purchase  of  additional 
and? 

Mr.  Cowm:s.  Yes,  sir;  we  do.  I  will  not  say  necessarily  into  the 
purchase  of  land,  either,  but  back  again  into  our  business ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  do  not  count  that  in  your  profits?  What 
you  put  back  into  the  business,  you  do  not  count  in  your  profits  at  all? 

Mr,  CowLES.  Oh,  yes;  we  do.  It  shows  as  part  of  our  profits;  but 
what  goes  inio  increased  real  estate  and  plant  simply  increases  our 
holdings. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that;  and  you  only  show  us  your  divi- 
dends?    You  only  make  an  exhibit  of  your  dividends? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Oh,  no;  we  do  not  make  any  exhibit  at  all.  We  are 
not  a  public  corporation.  We  are  a  close  corporation.  We  do  not 
make  any  public  report. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that  you  make  no  public  report;  but  I 

f)resume  you  are  willing  to  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  committee, 
ike  the  gentlemen  who  nave  preceded  you  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  know  precisely  at  the  end  of  each  month  what  we 
make,  and  at  the  end  of  each  six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
twelve  months. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  you  put  a  large  part  of  that  back  into  land  hold- 
ings  

Mr.  CowLES.  It  shows  on  the  balance  sheet ;  y#,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs  (continuing).  Then,  out  of  that  part  which  is  left,  you 
determine  what  your  dividends  shall  be,  preserving  the  working  cap- 
ital? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Why,  certainly;  we  determine  what  dividends  we 
shall  pay,  of  course. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  worth  that  much  more  every  year,  then,  are 
you  not? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Certainly.    That  is  what  you  call  saving  money. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  have  made  that  much  more? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  You  have  made  that  much  money ;  yes.  If  you  have 
reinvested  it  in  the  business  you  have  got  it  at  risk  in  your  business. 
You  have  not  taken  it  out  and  put  it  into  something  else  where  it  is 
not  in  jeopardy,  but  it  has  gone  back  again  into  your  business  and  is 
at  that  risk. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  they  talk  about  dividends  here,  they  do  not 
count  the  enhanced  value  of  the  property  in  with  the  dividends? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  do  not  hear  you,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say,  when  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  rest  of  them  talk 
about  dividends  they  do  not  count  this  enhanced  value  of  the  prop- 
erty in  with  the  dividends;  so  that  that  answer  is  misleading.  For 
instance,  it  is  said  that  th^  only  declared  a  5  per  cent  dividend. 

Mr.  CowLES.  When  I  say  5  per  cent  I  mean  net  earnings.  I  do  not 
mean  a  5  per  cent  dividencl. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  you  talk  about  5  per  cent  net  earnings,  do  you 
count  in  this  increased  value  of  your  property  and  your  increased 
holdings? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  have  $7,000,000  in  my  properties  and 
I  make  $350,000  gross  profit,  and  net  profit,  too,  if  you  please,  I  have 
earned  5  per  cent  on  my  $7,000,000. 
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Mr.  Clark,  Yes. 

Mr.  CowLBS.  I  might  distribute  half  of  that  as  dividends  and  leave 
the  rest  in  the  business;  but  my  earning  on  my  invested  capital  would 
be  simply  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Grioos.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  paper  business,  Mr. 
CJowles? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  have  been  in  the  paper  business  for  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  have  much  money  when  you  we^t  into  it  I 

Mr.  Cowi.ES.  I  had  more  money  than  1  have  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  lose  it  in  the  paper  business  ? 

Mr.  Cowi^s.  I  lost  a  good  deal  of  it ;  yes — ^all  that  I  lost,  I  did. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  state  that  as  a  fact,  to  go  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Well,  perhaps  that  is  a  little  extreme.  The  first  two 
or  three  years  that  I  was  in  the  paper  business  I  think  it  cost  me  about 
$250,000  or  $300,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  worth  more  now,  though,  than  you  were  when 
you  started? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes;  I  am. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  worth  several  million  dollars  more,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Wdll,  I  do  not  think  that  has  any  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  tariflF. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  it  does  have  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  profits, 
and  what  this  committee  is  really  trying  to  do  is  to  get  at  the  facts. 
I  would  not  do  you  an  injustice  a  bit  quicker  than  me  chairman  of 
this  committee  would. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Mr.  Clark,  it  is  a  very  curious  thing,  but  both  before 
the  investigating  committee  and  before  this  committee  there  has  been 
a  wonderful  curiosity  as  to  how  much  the  paper-making  industry 
earns.  I  have  never  heard  the  question  asked  as  to  how  much  the 
newspapers  earn,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  for  every  dollar  that  the 
paper-making  industry  earns  the  newspapers  earn  $1,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  I  were  investigating  the  newspapers  on  the  tariff 
question,  if  there  was  any  tariff  that  affected  them,  I  would  go  after 
them  as  I  go  after  you,  or  as  I  tried  to  go  after  Mr.  Hastings.  I  will 
tell  you  how  we  get  to  believe  that  there  are  enormous  profits  made  in 
the  paper  business.  If  you  print  a  thing  often  enough,  people  pet 
to  believe  it,  and  one  of  two  things  is  absolutely  true.  Either  you 
have  made  enormous  profits  or  all  of  these  newspaper  men  in  the 
United  States  that  have  been  yelling  around  on  this  subject  are  eitlier 
a  lot  of  imbeciles  or  a  lot  of  liars — one  of  the  two. 

Mr.  CowLKS.  I  would  not  call  them  either  thing  myself  [laughter] : 
but  I  would  say  this:  The  whole  movement,  from  the  time  it  started 
up  to  the  present  time,  is  nothing  but  a  persistent,  concerted,  delil>- 
erate  bear  movement  on  the  paper  market.  It  is  to  put  down  the 
price  of  news-print  paper,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  simply  telling  you  how  people  get  the  idea  that 
there  are  these  enormous  profits. 

Mr.  CowLES.  If  the  paper  trade  got  together  in  a  combination  as 
the  newspapers  have,  and  undertook  to  put  up  the  price  of  news 
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paper,  you  would  hear  a  howl ;  but  they  can  get  together  to  ruin  our 
properties  and  drive  our  laboring  people  out  of  employment,  and 
they  can  make  our  villages  of  no  utility  or  use,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  were  not  appointed  to  investigate  that,  and  do  not 
want  you  to  get  that  idea.  We  were  appointed  to  investigate  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  voluntarily  came  before  us  as  a  witness  to 
offer  some  information  that  you  thought  we  did  not  have.     You 
understand  that,  do  you  not  ? 
Mr.  CowLES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  when  we  inquire  for  that  information  you  ought 
not  to  get  excited. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  am  not  excited  at  all.     [Laughter.] 
Mr.  Griggs.  We  are  simply  making  straightforward,  honest  in- 
quiries. 

Mr.  CowiiES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  they  may  seem  to  strike  too  deep,  of  course  we  are 
sorry ;  but  we  have  to  know  the  facts,  if  we  can  get  them.  You  are 
the  only  gentleman  here  to-night,  at  least  since  I  came  in,  out  of 
whom  we  have  been  able  to  extract  any  sort  of  information.  I  want 
to  give  you  that  much  of  a  compliment.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  newspapers  are  absolutely  protected. 
There  is  a  wall  around  the  United  States,  and  you  can  not  get  any 
foreign  papers  in.     It  does  not  require  any  tariff  to  protect  them. 

Mr.  Cowi.ES.  Let  me  say  something  to  you,  Mr.  Payne,  and  per- 
haps it  will  clear  up  that  question  in  a  way.  Paper  making  was  an 
inaustry  in  the  United  States  long  before  paper  making  was  ever 
thought  of  in  Canada.  There  has  never  been  a  time  to  my  knowledge 
when  there  has  not  been  sufficient  news  paper  produced  in  the  United 
States  to  supply  the  entire  consumption  of  the  newspapers,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  a  little  temporary,  short,  period  when  there  might  be 
a  drought  or  some  strange  and  unusual  condition — a  Spanish  war 
or  a  Boer  war,  or  something  of  that  kind — and  a  temporary  scarcity. 
The  same  thing  might  occur  in  any  market — the  wheat  market,  the 
sugar  market,  the  cotton  market,  or  any  other  market.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  when  the  productive  capacity  of  news  paper  in 
the  United  States  was  not  ample  to  supplv  all  of  the  newspapers. 
Now,  why  do  not  the  newspapers  buy  Canadian  paper.  To-day  only 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  product  that  is  made  in  Canada 
is  consumed  there,  and  the  balance  is  exported.  They  do  not  buy 
Canadian  paper  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  can  buy  American 
paper  cheaper.     There  is  no  other  reason. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  they  have  to  pay  that  $0  tariff  to  get  it  in  here. 
Mr.  CowLES.  Xo ;   they  can  buy  it  v^hcaper  as  it  stands  to-day. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Follow  up  that  idea  for  a  word  or  two,  please. 
Mr.  CowLES.  They  can  get  their  paper  to-day  cheaper  in  America 
than  they  can  import  the  Canadian  paper. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Why  do  you  need  a  tariff? 
Mr.  CowLES.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 
Mr.  Griggs.  Why  do  you  need  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Because  we  do  not  want  the  Canadian  paper  to  come 
in  and  demoralize  our  market.    It  is  not  a  question,  simply,  of  the 
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duty.  Anybody  who  is  familiar  with  markets  knows  perfectly  well 
that  a  small  surplus  of  10  or  15  per  cent  will  knock  the  i-emainmg  ^K) 
per  cent  or  85  per  cent  into  a  cocked  hat.  If  the  duty  was  off  of  the 
Canadian  paper  and  the  Canadian  paper  was  brought  into  thb 
country,  Air.  Norris  would  get  his  quotation  from  a  Canadian 
mill,  and  he  would  play  that  against  the  American  mill.  He  would 
get  a  quotation  from  the  American  mill  and  would  go  back  to  the 
Canadian  mill  and  would  play  the  one  against  the  other;  and  he 
would  get  it  down  to  a  point  where  both  of  them  would  be  too  sick 
to  go  any  further,  and  then  he  would  make  his  contract.  That  is  the 
way  those  things  work.  It  is  not  a  question  altogether  of  the  amount 
of  duty. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  be  competition. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes ;  destructive  competition. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  you  have  studied  about  it ;  but  you  know  they  have  to  raise 
so  much  money  out  of  the  tariff  in  order  to  run  the  Government,  Do 
you  think,  in  the  light  of  what  you  have  heard  and  read,  that  the 
paper  industry  pays  its  fair  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  this  $6  tariff  on  it?  * 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way:  I  think  they  do, 
because  I  do  not  see  any  reason,  when  an  industrjr  has  grown  up  in  a 
country  and  is  adequate  to  supply  the  market  with  the  material  re- 
quired, why  it  should  be  sacrificed  to  let  a  foreign  product  in  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  an  artificial  revenue  which  does  not  naturally 
and  properly  belong  to  the  Government;  but  if  that  is  going  to  be 
done,  why  not  let  the  newspapers  pay  their  share  ?  There  is  a  grand, 
good  opportnnity  for  them  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  do  not  pay  any  duty  on  anything.  Let  them  go  and 
buy  some  Canadian  paper  and  brinff  it  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  trouble  about  that  is  exactly  what  the  chairman 
suggested.  There  is  no  man  on  earth  that  has  got  sense  enough  to 
get  a  tariff  out  of  newspapers,  because  there  are  no  newspapers 
imported.  We  get  revenue  out  of  the  tariff  system  on  what  comes  in 
and  not  on  what  is  shut  out. 

Mr.  CowLES.  But  we  do  pay  considerable  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  I  know  you  do. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  I  mean  we  Duy  and  use  articles  which  enter  into  the 
cost  of  manufacture  and  that  are  a  part  of  the  manufacture,  and  we 
pav  duties  to  the  Government. 

ifr.  Griggs.  But  you  tax  that  against  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  CowLKS.  Sometimes,  no.  Sometimes  the  consumers  get  their 
paper  for  less  than  it  costs  us  to  make'it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  try  to. 

Mr.  CowLES.  We  try  to;  yes. 

The  Citair^ian.  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  IlASTiNCis.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest  that  we  have  one  or 
two  of  the  men  who  manufacture  sulphite,  which  is  a  component 
part  of  the  news  paper  ?     None  of  them  have  been  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Then  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Weber  address  you, 
and  also  Mr.  Steele. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  0.  L.  E.  WEBEE. 

Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  occupy  the  peculiar 
position,  or  I  do,  of  representing  here  the  small  mill  that  manufac- 
tures a  high  grade  of  Mitscherlich  sulphite  (so-called  after  the  name 
of  the  inventor  of  the  process) ,  but  that  has  little  to  do  with  the  entire 
process  as  a  whole.  Our  production  is  comparatively  small,  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  striking  statement  that 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Norris,  that  the  European  pulp  can  be  made 
so  advantageously  and  cheaply,  and  that  our  mills  are  not  modem, 
and  that  we  should  look  to  them  for  relief,  I  would  suggest  that  if 
Mr.  Norris  has  any  information  which  he  can  give  to  uie  sulphite 
manufacturers  of  this  country  tending  to  cheapen  production,  by 
means  of  their  processes,  I  thmk  he  would  be  doing  a  great  service 
to  us. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  brief  that  we  have  here,  I  say: 

We,  the  Michigan  Sulphite  Fiber  Company,  together  with  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  Madison,  Me.;  the  Dexter  Sul- 
phite Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Dexter,  N.  Y. ;  the  Interlake  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  Interlake,  Wis. ;  the  Detroit  Sulphite  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.;  the  Fletcher  Paper  Company,  Al- 
pena, Mich.,  from  the  years  1884  to  1889  built  0  mills  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sulphite  by  the  Mitscherlich  process. 

To-day  only  2  of  these  mills  are  making  pulp  for  the  market, 
the  othei'S  having  gone  into  the  manufacture  oi  paper,  4»vving  to 
foreign  competition  under  the  present  duties. 

To  produce  the  high  grades  made  by  these  mills  requires  addi- 
tional labor  for  strength  of  stock  by  reason  of  the  process  employed, 
still  more  labor  to  obtain  uniformity,  and  almost  double  the  labor 
cost  of  ordinary  grades  for  cleanliness,  so  that  the  total  labor  cost  in 
making  the  high-grade  sulphites  amounts  to  at  least  $11  per  ton, 
which  the  European  obtains  at  from  35  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of 
this  figure  (see  reference  sheet  No.  1),  which  gives  him  an  advantage 
of  from  $5.50  to  $7.25  per  ton  above  the  American  manufacturers  in 
labor  cost  alone. 

The  best  argument  that  it  is  impossible  to  manufacture  these  hi^h- 
grade  sulphites  on  this  side  is  that  practically  none  of  it  is  being 
made  here,  while  the  Europeans  have  built  nineteen  new  mills  in  the 
years  1907  and  1908,  on  which  we  have  reports  ([see  reference  sheet 
Xo.  2) ,  ag^egating  a  yearly  increase  in  production  of  244,000  tons, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  present  mills  which  have  largely  increased  their 
capacities. 

According  to  European  authorities,  such  as  Mr.  Dorenfeldt,  this 
rate  of  increase  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  years  to  come,  or  until 
the  American  market  has  been  absorbed.     (See  reference  sheet  No.  3.) 

This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  imports  of  unbleached  sulphite 
from  Europe  alone  during  the  year  1906  were  12,922  tons  and  during 
1907  were  60,962  tons,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  400  per  cent. 

In  1908,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  consumers  of  sulphite* 
or  the  paper  mills  of  this  country,  were  shut  down,  due  to  lack  of 
business,  to  about  45  per  cent  of  their  production,  and  American  and 
Canadian  sulphite  mills  were  idle  even  a  greater  proportion  of  time, 
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the  imports  of  European  sulphites  showed  no  decrease,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  importation  of  about  28,000  tons  of  unbleached  sulphite  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  at  prices  which  American  sulphite 
mills  were  unable  to  compete  with,  although  many  of  them  went  down 
to  costs  in  their  desperate  efforts  to  secure  business  without  avail 
In  evidence  of  this  we  beg  to  submit  letters  and  prices  under  refer- 
ence sheet  No.  4,  in  which  you  will  note  that  sulphite  is  being  offered 
for  present  delivery  and  1909  delivery  at  from  $1.80  to  $2.08  per  m 
pounds  exdock  New  York  for  the  strongest  grades,  which  is  lower 
than  we  can  possibly  manufacture  for. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  opinion  of  the  seriousness  of  European 
competition.  Mr.  H.  H.  Everard,  an  expert  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulpnite  who  has  recently  made  a  trip  to  Europe  expressly  to  investi- 
gate conditions  on  the  Continent,  in  a  letter  dated  Novemoer  14, 1908 
(see  reference  sheet  No.  6),  states  in  part: 

I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  the  ve^ry  best  apparatus,  aU  of  the  modern 
improvements,  and  latest  inventions  quite  generally  in  use.  I  was  informed 
also  that  not  less  than  $20,000,000  in  capital  had  been  invested  during  the  yeare 
of  1906  and  1907  in  the  building  and  equipping  of  new  sulphite  mills  in  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Finland.  This  capital  is  furnished  very  largely  by  English 
companies.    The  Germans  are  making  very  large  investments  also  in  Finland. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  mills  of  this  country  to  compete  with  the  foreip 
mills  in  the  production  of  the  higher  qualities  of  sulphite  with  our  present  wage 
scale.  Unless  there  is  a  liberal  increase  in  the  present  tariff  we  will  be  forced 
to  abandon  all  efforts  to  produce  the  high-grade,  strong  sulphite.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  an  Increase  of  one-sixth  cent  per  pound  duty  on  the  Eluropean  ml- 
phite  will  not  deter  the  Scandinavian  product  reaching  our  market  at  the  pres- 
ent delivered  prices. 

Mr.  James  E.  Campbell,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Dexter  Sul- 
phito  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  in  a  letter  under  date  of  November 
16, 1908,  states: 

As  far  as  our  company  is  concerned,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  costs  not  only  of 
labor,  but  also  of  raw  materials,  have  advanced  to  such  an  extent  that  we  ar? 
powerless  to  meet  the  foreign  competition  on  sulphite.  For  Instance,  two  iMi«r 
mills  at  Brownvllle,  within  3  miles  of  our  mill,  and  one  paper  mill  at  Water- 
town,  within  7  miles  of  our  mill,  have  not  bought  any  of  our  sulphite  for  eipbt 
ecu  months.  These  two  accounts  used  to  average  about  $8,000  per  month.  We 
have  done  everything  In  our  power  to  get  these  paper  mills  back  on  our  sul- 
phite, and  they  are  perfectly  wlllhig  to  use  our  product  In  the  same  quantitlt> 
that  they  have  always  used  It,  provided  we  will  meet  the  price  on  the  foreign 
sulphite.  These  mills  that  I  speak  of  are  buying  their  Mitscherllch  sulphite 
from  Germany  and  Norway,  and  we  wish  you  to  fully  appreciate  that  fact— that 
the  prices  which  they  have  had  and  are  having  their  sulphite  delivered  at  the«e 
points  are  below  our  cost  at  the  mill.  (See  letter  In  full  under  reference  sht^t 
No.  7.) 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  mills  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  a 
sufficient  protection  atjainst  European  labor  to  enable  them  to  make 
a  reasonable  profit,  and  while  we  are  justly  entitled  to  and  had  iii 
tended  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  duty  on  the  higher  grades  of  .sul- 
phite, we  find  practical  difficulties  in  differentiating  grades  at  this 
time,  and  would,  therefore,  urgently  request  that  no  changes  be  made 
in  the  direction  of  lowering  duties.  We  have  endeavored  to  brinj: 
out  only  the  principal  reasons  why  American  mills  are  unable  to  com- 
pete on  high-grade  sulphites  under  the  present  tariff.  We  shall  be 
very  glad  to  forward  such  additional  information  as  we  may  have  in 
our  possession  on  any  other  phase  of  this  subject  as  you  may  require. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

The  Michigan  Sulphife  Fiber  Cx)Mpany. 
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Name. 


Albert  Enffter 

Obas.  Helwlflr 

Frank  KabolnSck 

Otto  Ekhert 

Jake  Glombowsld 

Jos.  CHombowskl 

Marin  ZeUan- 

M.  Minkowski 

John  Feidler 

Albert  B\eg.. 

Michael  Kern 

John  OrdowBkl 


Wages 
per  week. 


Present  position. 


Machinist $16.60  I 

Machine  tender '  14.40 

Oook 16.80 

Reel  tender .,  11.40 

Bin  trimmer 9.60 

Gook's  helper '•  10. 00 

Barker _..,  9.60 

Screen  tender I  11.40 

Ck>ok's  helper 10.80 

Laborer .]  9.00 

Digester  man ,  12.00 

Laborer J  9.00 


Kuropean  position. 


Wages 
per  week. 


Machinist 

Machine  tender 

Oook 

Beater  man... 

do 

Rag  cutter 

Straw  cooker 

Watchman ; 

Bleach  man. ; 

Laborer 

Fireman ; 

Laborer.  _ 


$7.60 
7.60 
6.04 
2.J2 
•2.. 52 
2.60 
3.60 
.3.00 
2.70 
3.78 
6.04 
3.75 


Percent 

of 

American 

wages. 


141.10 


49.55 


46 
62 
80 
22 
26 
26 


42 
42 


:)5 


The  wages  per  week  have  all  been  figured  on  the  same  number  of  hours  i>er  week. 
In  some  instances  the  wages  for  Europe  have  increased  somewhat,  these  men 
inform  us. 

Refebence  Sheet  No.  2. 

Partial  list  of  European  sulphite  mills  buUding  and  built  in  years  1907-S. 

RECAPITULATION. 
[See  details  following  pages.]  Tons. 

1908 140, 000 

3909 44, 000 

13  new  mills,  at  10,000  tons  each 130,000 

2  increases,  at  3,000  tons  each 6, 000 

420,000 

Average  per  year  rate  of  increase 140,000 

Increase  per  year  for  190T  and  1908 244,000 


Name  of  mlU. 


Location. 


Sulphite  mUl Svartvik 

Borga  Sulphite  Mill . i  Finland 

Kissakoakl  Sulphate  Pulp  MllL '  Kisaakoski 

Abo  Sulphate  Mill ;  Finland 

Ix>go  Sulphite  Mill '  Logo 

Hurinn  Sulphate  Mill — — 1  Sweden , 

SalbodaMlU— do- 

Molmbacka-Trysit-__ _ _.' do 

Waldhof  Sulphite  Pulp  Mill J  Waldhof w 

Outzelta  Sulphate  Pulp  Mill - ,  Gutzeiti! 

Aktieselakabet  Greaker  Celluosafabrick Greaker  Sta.on  theGlom- 

men. 

Wlfstavarfs  Aktlebolof^ 

Ketlner-Partington  Mill Borrogaard 

Aktieaelakabet  Kotka  Celluosafabrlck Kotka 

Sanda  Sagvorka  Aktlebolog — Dal 


1907 
1007 
1807 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1906 


KemL. 


Kemltravorn  Aktiebolog 

Toteu  Sulphite  Pulp  Mill  (Incorporated) ■ 

Tofte  Sulphite  Mill  (Incorporated) Tofte 

Capt.  Felbenannan  Mill Lahtes.... 

Skonvlk  Aktlebolog 1  Sweden.. 

Svano  Aktlebolog Svano — 

Halla  Sulphate  Pulp  Mill HaUa 


Sulphite  mill Gulakogen,  Norway 

Sunda  Aktlebolog ! . 

Oooralwelae't  MiU J  Predrikttad 

Sulphite  MiU  Akticaelakabet Kramfors 

Molvens  Oelluoaafabrtck - Lake  MJosen 

Aktiebolaget  Pulp  MIU -   WiUmonatrand 


44,000 


•  New  mills.  *  Increased. 

Eight  new  mills  and  2  Increases  in  1907 ;  2  new  mills  and  1  Increase  in  1908. 
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Name  of  mill. 


Location. 


Sulphite  min 

Bor«a  Sulphite  Mill 

Kiesakosld  Sulphate  Pulp 

mill. 

Abo  Sulphate  Mill 

Logo  Sulphite  Mill 

Hurinn  Sulphate  Mill 

Salboda  MiU 

Molmbacka-Tryslt 

Waldhof  Sulphite  Pulp  Mill. 
Gutzeitfl  Sulphite  Pulp  MIIL 
Aktieselskabet  Greaker  Oel- 

luosafabrlck. 

Wlfetavnrfs  Aktieboloff 

Kellner-Partlnfirton  Mill 

Aktieselskabet  Kotka  Cel- 

luosafabrick. 
Sanda  Sagverka  Aktiebolog 
Kemltravorn  Aktiebolog — 
Toten  Sulphite  Pulp  Mill.... 

Tolte  Sulphite  Mill. _ 

Oapt.  Pelbennan  Mill 

SkoDirIk  Aktiebolog 

Svano  Aktiebolog 

HaUn  Sulphate  Pulp  Mill 

Sulphite  mill — — 


Sundsf  Aktiebolog-— 

GoQSulwelsc's  Mill 

Aktieselskabet  Molvens  Cel- 
luosafabrick.  { 

AktIebolaKet  Pulp  Mill 

Sulphite  mill 


Svartvik- 


Finland 

KIssakoskL. 


Finland 

Logo 

Sweden 

do 

do 

Waldhof... 

Outzeits 

Greaker  Sta.  on 
theGlommen. 


Referaoce. 


Borregaard.. 
Kotka 


T)al.... 
Keml- 


Toftc... 
Lahtes.. 


Svano 

Hall  a 

Gulskogen,     Xor- 
wny. 


Predrlkstad— 
Lok-p  Mjosen. 


Wnimonstand. 
Kranifjrs 


Paper  Mill,  October  81,  1908  (p.  12),  by  M.  V& 
liers.  British  consul's  annual  report  for  1907. 
British  Paper  Maker,  July  1,  1907  (p.  29). 
British  Paper  Maker,  September,  1907  (p.  906). 

British  Paper  Maker,  July,  1907  (p.  »). 
British  Paper  Maker,  September,  1907  (p.  808). 
British  Paper  Maker,  July,  1907  (p.  27). 
British  Paper  Maker,  July.  1907  (p.  19). 

Do. 
British  Paper  Maker,  Noyember,  1007  (p.  6QB). 
British  Paper  Maker.  October,  1907  (p.  453). 
British  Paper  Maker.  July,  1906  (p.  5). 

Pai>er  Mill, October  81,1908  (p.l2).  by  M.vmiere. 
British  Paper  Maker.  October,  1907,  (p.  443). 
Do. 

British  Paper  Maker.  November,  1907  (p.  599). 
British  PaiJer  Maker,  September,  1907  (p.  «B). 
British  Paper  Maker,  October.  1907  (p.  443). 
British  Paper  Maker,  November,  1907  (p.  606). 

Do. 
Paper  Mill,  October  81.  1908,  (p.  — ). 
British  Paper  Maker,  June.  1906  (p.  772). 
British  Paper  Maker,  October.  1907  (p.  451). 
British  Paper  Maker,  July,  1906  (p.  5). 

Paper  Mill.  October  .•?!,  1908  (p.  12).  M.  Vniien. 
British  Paper  Maker.  October.  1907  (p.  448). 
Do. 

British  Paper  Maker.  November.  1907  (p.  eOB>. 
British  Paper  Maker,  June,  1908  (p.  779). 
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Mr.  Dorenfeldt,  wlio  probably  knows  more  about  the  sulphite  trade  In  Eun^ 
than  any  other  man,  read  the  other  day  before  the  Norwegian  Polytechnic  Asso- 
ciation a  i)a}ier  on  the  pyrite  market  and  a  propost»d  extraction  works  to 
Noi-way. 

In  this  paper  he  used  as  one  of  his  arguments  the  following  statement,  which 
we  quote  verbatim  from  his  manuscript : 

"The  aggregate  annual  production  of  sulphite  cellulose  In  Kuroix*  will  from 
the  end  of  this  year  or  the  beginning  of  next  year  be  about  1,600,000  tons,  of 
which  about  950,000  tons  falls  to  the  part  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Rassiac 
and  German  Baltic  provinces.  There  has  lately  been  a  very  rapid  increase  In 
the  output  of  sulphite  cellulose  in  all  the  countries  which  border  on  the  Baltic, 
and  this  development  will  probably  continue  in  the  coming  years  for  in  those 
countries  where  the  rivers  flow  to  the  Baltic  there  is  a  better  supply  of  the  raw 
material  for  making  cellulose,  the  white  pine  (Picca  espcrlfia),  than  in  the  rest  of 
Europe.  In  any  case  there  is.  because  of  the  sparsity  of  the  population,  a  far 
greater  surplus  for  sale,  and  because  the  cellulose  industry  allows  of  the  most 
efficient  utilization  of  small  and  medium  sized  logs,  the  building  of  new  and  the 
extention  of  old  sulphite  mills  in  the  countries  round  the  Baltic  will  most  prob- 
ably proceed  in  the  future  even  more  rapidly  than  in  the  past. 

"  The  Norway  and  the  Baltic  countries :  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia,  and  Ger- 
many so  far  as  Stettin,  will  continue  the  same  increase  of  the  production  as  in 
the  last  three  to  four  years,  say,  an  average  of  100,000  tons  cellulose  annually. 
I  feel  therefore  tolerably  convinced." 

We  have  (says  "Parmand")  asked  Mr.  Dorenfeldt  if  he  could  vouch  for 
these  figures,  which  surprised  us  by  their  magnitude,  as  will  probably  also  be 
the  case  with  many  of  our  readers.  He  assured  us  that  he  was  convinced  thai 
the  total  production  was  not  far  from  the  figures  he  had  given,  which  were 
based  on  reliable  sources  of  information. — The  Paper  Maker,  November  1,  1907 
(p.  608). 

The  Aktien-Gesellschaft  fur  Maschinenpapierfabrikation  Aschaffenburi^  Is 
also  doing  a  splendid  business  In  both  sulphite  pulp  and  paper.  The  big  sul- 
phite pulp  mill  at  Tilsit  has  declared  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent. — The  Paper 
Maker,  November  1,  1907  (p.  608). 
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The  official  statement  of  the  Association  of  German  Cell  Stuff  Manufacturers, 
addressed  to  the  Berlin  journal  mentioned,  refers  to  the  fact  that  Germany 
produces  a  good  deal  mure  cell  stuff  than  the  country  consumes,  and  is  there- 
fore obliged  to  seek  foreign  outlets  even  (to  some  extent),  at  low  prices.  This 
necessity  Is  accentuated  by  the  imports  of  foreign  cell  stuff,  which  supply  part 
of  the  home  demand.— The  Paper  Maker,  August  29,  1908  (p.  22). 

By  Hans  Lagerlof : 

"  It  is  estimated  that  the  production  in  Sweden.  Norway,  and  Finland  dur- 
ing 1907  will  be,  for  sulphite,  540,000  tons,  and  for  sulpliate,  100,000  tons.  The 
increase  in  the  output  of  sulphite  will  be  160,000  tons,  and  for  sulphate  de* 
cidedly  more,  in  comparison,  being  46.000  tons,  or  45  per  cent. — ^The  Paper 
Maker,  February  1,  1908  (p.  213). 

REFERENCF   SllEFT  NO.   4. 

London,  E.  O.,  Oclubcr  10,  1908. 
D£AB  Sirs:  It  being  arranged  with  the  head  office  in  Hamburg  that  all  busi- 
ness in  wood  pulp  to  the  United  States  of  America  has  to  be  made  from  here, 
the  Hamburg  office  has  instructed  me  to  make  you  an  off  or,  and  I  hereby  beg  to 
offer  you,  subject  unsold  and  subject  conflrniatlon  on  receipt  of  onl(%  as 
follows : 

1.  Bleached  sulphite  pulp: 

eOO  tons  No.  735,  first  quality,  delivery  JanuaiT-I>ecember,  1900.  at  $40.02. 
600  tons  No.  737,  first  quality,  delivery  January-December.  1909,  at  $53.63. 

2.  Easy  bleaching  sulphite  pulp: 

150  tons  No.  590,  first  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $36.90. 
600  tons  No.  590,  first  quality,  delivery  January-December,  1909,  at  $36.90. 
300  tons  No.  706,  first  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $35.07. 
1,200  tons  No.  706,  first  quality,  delivery  January-December,  1909,  at  $35.07. 
300  tons  No.  610,  first  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $35.94. 
1,600  tons  No.  610,  first  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $35.94. 
800  tons  No.  577,  first  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $36.58. 
800  tons  No.  5300,  second  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $85.63. 
1,200  tons  No.  544,  second  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $33.68. 
150  tons  No.  544,  second  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $33.68. 
2.  Strong  sulphite  pulp: 

400  tons  No.  623,  first  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $32.40. 
800  tons  No.  623,  first  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $32.40. 
400  tons  No.  576,  first  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $32.40. 
1,200  tons  No.  576,  first  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $32.40. 
300  tons  No.  598,  first  quality,  delivery  October-Detrember,  19as,  at  $31.86. 
2,000  tons  No.  598,  first  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $31.86. 
600  tons  No.  5988,  semifirst  quality,  delivery  Oct(  ber-De<  ember,  1908.  at 

$80.63. 
120  tons  Xo.  5289,   second  qnality.  delivery  October-I)<»cember.   1908.   at 

$30.89. 
300  tons  No.  5289,  second  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $30.89. 
400  tons  No.  699,  second  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at  $30.57. 
1,200  tons  No.  599,  second  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909.  at  $30.57. 
150  tons  No.  541,  second  quality,  delivery  Oetober-De<»ember.  1908,  at  $30.57. 
800  tons  No.  541,  second  quality,  delivery  May-December,  11K)9.  at  $30.57. 
550  tons  No.  601,  second  irregular  quality,  delivery  October-1  )weniber.  1908, 

at  $29.50. 
800  tons  No.  601,  second  irregular  quality,  delivery  Mav-DtHjember,  1909, 

at  $29.50. 
S.  Knot  pulp: 

500  tons  Xo.  602,  irregular  quality,  delivery  (X*tol)er-I)ecenil)er,  1908,  at 

$21.46. 
600  tons  No.  002,  Irregular  quality,  delivery  May-December,  1909,  at  $21.46. 
4.  Soda  pulp: 

500  tons  No.  638,  first  strong  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at 

1.200  tons  No.  638,  first  strong  quality,  delivery  January-De<*ember,  1909. 

at  $30.04. 
400  tons  No.  «38,  first  strong  quality,  delivery  October-December,  1908,  at 

$32.61. 
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4.  Soda  pulp — Continued. 

2,400  tons  No.  615,  first  strong  quality,  delivery  January-December,  HK*^. 

at  $32.61. 
400  tons  No.  616,  first  extra  strong  quality,  delivery  October-December, 

1908,  at  $38.68. 

2,400  tons  No.  616,  first  extra  strong  quality,  delivery  January-December, 

1909,  at  $33.68. 

400  tons  No.  614,  "  Kraft "  strong  quality,  delivery  October-December,  IDUS. 

at  $32.61. 
2,400  tons  No.  614,  **  Kraft**  strong  quality,  delivery  January-December, 
1909,  at  $32.61. 
all  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  gross  for  net,  cost  of  freight  New  lork,  B««ti»n, 
Philadelphia,  Newport  News,  and  (or)  Baltimore.  Payment  In  London  against 
B/Lgd.  by  bankers  ttfree  months'  acceptance,  and  such  payment  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  banker  on  placing  contract. 

The  named  prices  Include  no  wrapping  In  hesslan,  such  wrapping;  bem?  61 
cents  per  ton  more. 

I  am  at  the  same  time  sending  you  each  one  sample,  and  I  do  hope  that  some 
of  these  qualities  might  suit  you  and  that  you  are  willing  to  place  a  contract 
with  me.  If  you  should  like  to  have  bigger  samples,  please  let  me  know  of 
which  qualities,  and  I  shall  send  some  by  first  mall. 

Please  note  that  If  you  want  delivery  of  the  following  qualities,  Nos.  rtlO, 
577,  5300.  544,  623,  576,  598,  5988,  5289,  699,  541,  601,  and  602  before  May,  1909. 
I  must  have  your  order  latest  end  of  this  month,  as  the  navigation  becaus*» 
of  ice  closes  first  part  of  November. 

Hoping  to  be  favored  with  your  good  news,  I  remain,  dear  sirs,  yoiirs. 
faithfully, 

Elof  Hansson. 

Note. — The  dollar  price  given  for  short  tons  of  2,000  pounds  instead  of  I^d? 
tons  of  2,240  pounds  given  In  pounds  sterling. 

Kkfkkkxce  SuKFrr  No.  6. 

MuxisiNo  Papkr  Company  (Limited). 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  November  i^,  iSO*. 
Mr.  O.  L.  E.  Webeb,  General  Manager, 

Michigan  Sulphite  Fiber  Company,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

My  Deab  Sib:  Regarding  the  foreign  costs  of  labor  and  materials  enterlnf 
into  the  manufacture  of  sulphite,  I  spent  most  of  my  vacation  during  the  summer 
of  1907  among  the  sulphite  mills  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  As  I  am  quite  largely 
interested  in  the  production  of  similar  goods  in  this  country,  I  was  espechillf 
desirous  of  personally  inspecting  their  methods  and  ascertaining,  if  possible, 
how  they  are  able  to  sell  the  higher  grades  of  sulphite  in  this  market  at  such 
low  prices.  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  before  leaving  Swed^i  that  unless 
there  was  an  Increase  In  our  tariff,  giving  the  labor  on  this  side  a  greater 
protection,  it  would  be  folly  to  make  any  further  Increases  in  the  capacity  of 
our  mills,  and  It  would  be  good  wisdom  for  any  man  interested  in  the  businea 
on  this  side  to  refrain  from  making  further  investment,  as  capital  can  not  be 
used  at  a  profit  In  this  Industry  In  competition  with  the  lower  wages  paid  in 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland. 

The  wages  paid  to  the  men  In  the  woods  for  gathering  this  spruce  will  not 
exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  wages  paid  by  Maine,  New  York,  Michigan.  Minnesota, 
or  Canadian  manufacturers.  This  would  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  cost  of 
all  other  labor  that  enters  Into  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  in  the  above-named 
countries.  With  this  low  wage  scale,  they  can  well  afford  to  employ  a  greater 
number  of  people  In  their  mills  for  the  purpose  of  sorting  their  wood  and  wort- 
ing  out  all  defects,  such  as  the  black  knots,  small  particles  of  the  inner  bait 
discolored  or  decayed  wood.  Following  the  careful  sorting  and  selecting  of  tbe 
chips,  the  amount  of  work  used  in  their  process  tends  to  produce  a  very  clean, 
high-grade,  strong  sulphite,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the  most  inferior  quallti« 
turned  out  In  this  country. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  very  best  apparatus,  all  of  tbe  modem  im- 
provements and  latest  inventions,  quite  generally  in  use.  I  was  informed  also 
that  not  less  than  $20,000,000  in  capital  had  been  invested  during  the  years 
of  1906  and  1907  in  the  building  and  equipping  of  new  sulphite  mills  in  No^ 
way,  Sweden,  and  ITlnland.  This  capital  Is  furnished  very  largely  by  English 
companies.    The  Germans  are  making  very  large  investments  also  in  Finland. 
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It  is  impossible  for  the  mills  of  this  country  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
mills  In  the  production  of  the  higher  qualities  of  sulphite  with  our  present  wage 
scale.  Unless  there  is  a  libernl  increase  in  the  present  tnriff  we  will  be  forced 
to  abandon  all  efforts  to  produce  the  high-grade  strong  sulphite.  I  am  con- 
fident that  an  increase  of  one-sixth  cent  per  pound  duty  on  the  European  sul- 
phite will  not  deter  the  Scandinavian  product  reaching  our  market  at  the 
present  delivered  prices. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  who  mny  have  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  tariff 
work  will  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  conditions  abroad.  I  am  very 
sure  that  they  will  recommend  a  large  Increase  In  the  present  tariff  on  the  i 

higher  grades  of  sulphite.  | 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  H.  Evebard. 

Ukikhkntk  SuKjrr  No.  7. 

Dexter  Sttlpiiite  Pi'lp  and  Papkk  (^ompany. 
Di'xtrr,  Jefferson  ('nunty,  V.   )'..  Sovmhcr  tH.  lifOS. 
O.  I..  E.  Weber.  Kwi., 

Michigan  Sulphite  Fiber  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Webkk:  Your  letter  nf  the  14th  at  haiul  an4l  carefully  noted. 

A  most  important  foreign  channel  for  mill  Inforniatlou  has  just  opened 
to  me,  and  taking  advantajie  of  my  opiwrtunity  I  have  written  a  letter  to  my 
communicant,  who  Is  at  present  in  a  iwsition  as  manager  of  one  of  tlio  larpre 
German  mills.     I  have  written  him  for  a  detailed  list  of  the  wages  paid  to  all  I 

the  opei'atives,  not  only  in  the  mill  he  is  at  present  managing  bnt  also  other 
mills  of  which  he  has  had  charge.     It  is  unfortunate  that  this  information  will  i 

not  be  at  hand  for  the  20th,  and  if  possible  could  you  arranpe  with  the  com- 
mittee so  that  this  evidence  can  be  put  in  when  It  arrives? 

Aa  far  as  our  company  is  concerned,  1  wish  to  say  that   the  cost  not  only  ! 

of  labor  but  also  of  raw  materials  has  advanced  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
are  powerless  to  meet  the  foreign  comi)etitlon  on  sulphit«».  For  instance:  Two 
paper  mills  at-^rownville,  within  3  miles  of  our  mill,  and  nne  i  jr v»r  mill  at 
Watertown,  within  7  miles  of  our  mill,  have  not  bought  any  of  onv  nl'hlte  for 
eighteen  months.  These  two  accounts  used  to  average  about  $8,00n  per  month. 
We  have  done  everything  in  our  power  to  get  these  paper  mills  back  to  our 
sulphite,  and  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  use  our  product  in  the  same  quan- 
tities that  they  have  always  used  it  providing  we  will  meet  the  price  on  the 
foreign  sulphite.  These  mills  that  I  speak  of  are  buying  their  Mltscherlich 
sulphite  from  Germany  and  Norway,  and  we  wish  you  to  fully  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  prices  which  they  have  had  and  are  having  their  sulphite*  delivered 
at  these  points  are  below  our  cost  at  the  mill. 

This  situation  obtains  with  practically  all  of  our  other  customers. 

Our  daily  average  production  at  our  sulphite  mill  for  the  years  1901  to  IIKKI, 
iuclusive,  amounted  to  about  9,100  tons  per  year.  In  1907  this  dropi)ed  to 
6,516,  and  in  1908,  for  the  ten  months  expired,  about  5,000  tons  production. 

This  gives  you  some  idea  of  what  we  have  suffered  as  far  as  production  goes. 
In  other  words,  during  the  years  1901  to  1906  our  daily  prodiiction  amounted 
to  34  tons.     It  has  been  reduced  in  1008  to  20  tons. 

Considering  the  item  of  pay  roll,  our  pay  roll  |)er  ton  of  product  produced  In 
the  years  1901  to  1006.  inclusive,  was  $5,366.  In  1907  our  pay  roll  was  $7.1888; 
In  1908.  $7.28. 

Cost  of  xcood. 

1901  to  1906,  per  ton  of  pulp $13.28 

1907 18.  742 

1908 23. 01 

Answering  your  first  question:  The  only  knowledge  I  have  in  regard  to  the 
building  of  additional  sulphite  mills  in  Kurope  Is  what  hearsay  evidence  I 
obtain. 

Answering  your  second  quest  km:  If  this  increased  product  is  produced,  the 
foreign  paper  market  never  will  be  able  to  absorb  it,  which  means  that  they  will 
continue  dumping  sulphite  in  this  country  at  prices  which  will  pracfically  shut 
up  our  mills. 

Answering  your  third  question  :  We  do  not  believe  that  the  depressed  business 
condition  has  had  much  influence  on  the  decline  in  our  sale  of  sulphite.  In 
other  words,  we  believe  that  the  present  ruinous  condition  of  prices  In  the 
sulphite  market  is  due  entirely  to  foreign  importation. 
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Answering  your  fourth  question :  I  received  but  a  sbort  while  ago  au  offerln? 
of  foreign  sulphite  continuing  over  the  year  1909  at  a  very  low  price.  At  the 
present  time  I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  figures,  as  I  sent  the  letter  with  the 
samples  to  Mr.  Barratt,  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  for  his  perusal. 

Answering  your  fifth  question :  I  do  not  Imow  what  other  mills  in  the  country 
can  do,  but  I  do  not  know  that  our  mill  can  not  run  at  si  profit  and  meet  the 
present  foreign  coniijetitiou. 

Have  already  answered  questions  6  and  7. 

Question  8.  I  do  not  know. 

Answering  question  9.  I  certainly  should  differentiate  between  ImportatSonR 
of  quick  cook  and  Mitscherlich  sulphites.  The  prevailing  differential  in  this 
country  between  these  two  grades  of  sulphite  has  always  been  about  15  per 
cent,  and  I  think  that  the  duty  should  be  differentiated  on  the  same  basis. 

You  may  use  this  letter  as  you  see  fit,  either  for  evidence  or  not,  and  I  should 
be  very  glad  indeed  if  I  could  encroach  upon  your  courtesy  sufllclently  to  ask 
you  to  represent  our  mill. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  you  have  Mr.  Everard  at  the  hearing  without  fail 
as  his  trip  to  Euroi)e  a  short  while  since  pi  noes  him  in  position  to  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  the  subject. 

With  very  kind  regards,  and  tnistint:  that  I  mny  hear  from  you.  I  be?  to 
remain. 

Yours,  verj-  truly,  James  E.  rAMPBEU- 

Mr.  J.  E.  Campbell, 

Dexter  Sulphite  I'alp  and  Paper  Company,  Dexter,  N,  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion I  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  our  company  (The  Michigan  Sulphite 
Fiber  Company)  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  duty  on  European  high-grade  snl- 
phites,  for  the  reason  that  the  paper  mill  formerly  using  considerable  quantities 
of  our  l>est  grades  have  offers  for  immediate  shipments  or  on  contracts  cover- 
ing the  year  1909  for  all  their  requirements,  nt  prices  we  could  not  meet  at 
any  reasonable  profit,  quick  cook  or  direct — Indirect  being  represented  as 
Mitscherlich,  when  in  fact  we  are  advised  there  are  but  mighty  few  Mitscherlich 
mills  in  Europe,  and  few  of  these  exporting  to  this  country. 

Our  c(  ^tB  for  w<»od,  sulphur,  coal,  and  labor  have  increased  during  the  past 
ten  yeas  jJwmt  three  times  as  much  as  the  increase  in  our  selling  pri<*e,  and 
as  we  c\.  '  !:•  urc  out  no  way  to  decrease  these  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  paper 
mills  or  the  trade  using  the  paper  into  which  our  sulphite  enters  will  find  it 
no  great  hardship  to  pay  the  increase  which  a  change  of  duty  will  bring  aboot 
1.  e.,  one-sixth  to  one-third  of  a  cent  per  pound  ($8.33  to  $6.H6  per  ton)  on  un- 
bleached, and  from  one-fourth  to  five-twelfths  of  a  cent  per  poimd  ($5  to  $S5S 
per  ton)  on  unbleached  sulphite  of  the  higher  grades. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  been  asked  t<»  appear  at  Washington  on  Friday,  the  20tlL 
may  I  ask  j-ou  to  write  meat  the  earliest  date  pt»sslble,  addressed  to  Port  Huron. 
Mich.,  what  your  views  on  the  subject  are,  and  if  in  accordance  with  ours,  may 
I  ask  you  to  give  us  all  the  information  you  can,  and  especially  on  the  followinir 
question?,    giving    references    to    authorities: 

First.  What  knowledge  have  you  on  the  building  of  additional  sulphite  mills 
In  Europe,  the  product  of  which  is  intended  for  this  market? 

Second.  What,  in  your  opinion,  will  be  the  effect  on  mills  in  this  country  It 
this  product  is  imported  under  the  present  duties? 

Third.  Have  the  European  importations  affected  your  sales,  or  do  you  at- 
tribute the  present  low  prices  entirely  to  the  business  depression? 

Fourth.  Do  you  know  that  European  sulphite  has  been  offered  in  sufficient 
quantities  on  future  long-time  contracts  to  seriously  affect  your  prices?  (Give 
l»articulars  if  iwssible.) 

Fifth.  Can  mills  in  this  country  run  on  a  reasonable  profit  if  obliged  to  meet 
this  competition? 

Sixth.  What  do  you  know  as  to  the  wages  received  by  employees  in  Ruropean 
mills  by  day,  or  week,  and  preferably  by  the  ton  of  sulphite  produced? 

Seventh.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  cost  of  wood  per  cord,  or  ton 
of  manufactured  product? 

Eighth.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  pulp  has  been  shipped  to  this- 
country  as  ballast,  or  on  a  nominal  ocean  freight? 

Ninth.  Would  you  differentiate  between  quick-cook,  direct-indirect,  and 
Mitscherlich  sulphites;   and   if  so.  how?    Or,  on  account  of  practical  diffi- 
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cultieB  and  as  a  manufacturer  of  Mltscherlich  pulp,  would  you  have  sulphite 
declared  as  above  on  importing,  and  ask  for  the  increase  in  duty  on  Mltscher- 
lich only  for  the  moral  effect? 

Kindly  give  fucts  and  figures  as  fully  as  possible  and  any  other  iuformatlon 
yon  conveuiently  can,  so  that  I  may  have  your  letter  by  Tuesday,  as  data  should 
be  prepared  Wednesday,  following  with  any  further  suggestions  you  mifi^t 
have  to  make. 

Would  like  to  use  your  letter  as  evidence  if  necessary,  but  will  not  do  so 
if  you  do  not  wish  it,  using  data  only  for  our  information. 

You  understand  that  I  do  not  presume  to  represent  any  of  the  Mltscher- 
lich mills  but  our  own,  although  shall  be  very  glad  to  follow  such  suggestions 
as  you  may  have  to  offer. 

As  Mr.  Everard  Is  pretty  well  posted  on  the  European  situation,  I  am  In 
hopes  he  will  consent  to  go  to  Washington  in  my  place. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Michigan  Sulphite  Fibbe  Ck)., 
O.  L.  E.  Webeb,  Manager. 

November  14,  1908. 

r Reference  Sheet  No.  7  is  in  reply  to  this  letter.) 
Reference  Sheet  No.  8. 
european  labor. 

Stali'nu  nift  bif  vmnloyii  }*  of  thf*  Mi4kigan  Siilphitv  I'ibrr  C'o//t/>a/i//. 

I,  Charles  Helwlg,  have  worked  in  a  paper  mill  at  Danzig,  Germany,  where 
I  was  a  machine  tender.  The  machine  I  ran  was  about  66  Inches  in  width 
and  ran  about  200  feet  \>er  nilnuto.  I  had  an  oiler  or  back  tender  and  two 
reel  tenders,  same  as  I  have  here.  In  this  mill  there  were  two  men  in  the 
beater  room  tending  nine  beaters,  and  on  the  whole  I  think  that  the  amount 
of  help  around  the  mill  was  about  the  same  as  here. 

Chas.  Helwig. 

I,  Michael  Kem,  was  a  fireman  in  the  City  Electric  Power  Plant  In  Vienna, 
Austria,  where  I  tended  one  large  boiler  with  four  furnaces.  The  boiler  was 
about  the  same  size  ns  the  No.  5  boiler  in  this  mill,  which  has  four  furnaces 
and  is  tended  by  one  man.    The  work  over  there  was  about  the  same  as  here. 

MiCHAEi.  Kern. 

I,  John  Feldler,  was  a  bleach  man  in  the  paper  mill  at  Gratwln,  Austria, 
where  I  mixed  all  the  bleach  myself,  sometimes  with  one  helper.  In  this  mill 
they  had  five  upright  quick-cook  digesters,  which  were  tended  by  one  cook  and 
two  helpers,  working  twelve-hour  shifts  same  as  they  do  here.  In  my  opinion 
there  was  about  ns  much  help  around  that  mill  as  here. 

John  Fetdleb. 

I  Martin  Zellan,  worked  as  cook  in  a  mill  at  Gratwln,  Austria,  where  there 
were  seven  straw  cookers.  There  was  one  cook  and  two  helpers  on  each  shift 
of  twelve  hours  each. 

Martin  Zellan. 

I,  Frank  Kabolnlck,  worked  as  u  cook  foreman  in  the  pu|>er  mills  at  Gratwln, 
Austria,  in  the  sulphite  department.  I  have  also  worked  at  the  Kellner-Par- 
tington  mills,  at  Hallein,  Austria.  At  Gratwln  we  have  five  digesters  which  were 
tended  by  a  cook  and  four  helpers,  who  filled  and  emptied  the  digesters.  Here 
we  have  a  cook  and  second  cook  on  each  shift  and  six  helpers  or  digester  men 
for  emptying  and  filling,  which  is  exactly  the  same  amount  of  help  to  tend  the 
same  number  of  digesters.  In  my  opinion  there  are  about  the  same  number  of 
men  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  over  there  as  there  are  here. 

Frank  Kabolnick. 

I,  Albert  Sieg,  was  a  helper  in  the  sugar  mills  at  Dirschau,  Germany.  I 
found  that  there  was  not  much  difference  in  the  amount  of  work  I  was  required 
to  do  there  than  there  is  here.  I  worked  from  6  o*clock  in  the  morning  till  6 
at  night,  but  had  an  hour  for  noon  and  a  half  hour  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
afternoon  for  lunch,  which  made  eleven  working  hours  in  all. 

Albert  Sibo. 


I 
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I,  Jacob  Glombowskl,  have  worked  in  a  paper  mill  in  Stelrmetz,  Germany, 
where  I  was  a  beater  man.  There  were  four  men  on  the  shift  tending  eight 
beaters,  which  we  loaded  and  emptied.  This  was  about  the  same  amount  of 
work  I  have  been  accustomed  to  do  here,  and  I  have  not  noticed  any  difference 
In  the  number  of  men  about  a  mill  in  Europe  or  America  of  the  same  size. 

Jacob  Glokbowski. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  to  be  heard  i 
Mr.  Hastings.  T  would  like  now  to  have  Mr.  George  F.  Steele,  of 
Port  Edwards,  Wis.,  address  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  for  five  minutes,  Mr.  Steele. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  OEOBGE  f,  STEELE,  OF  FOBT  EDWASSS,  WIS. 

Mr.  Steeue.  Mr.  Weber  has  spoken  for  the  makers  of  Mitseherlich. 
on  slow-cooked,  strong  sulphite  pulp.  The  information  which  he 
has  presented  will  also  serve  in  large  measure  to  inform  you  concern- 
ing the  situation  which  exists  in  the  making  of  quick-cooked  sulphite 
ulp,  which  constitutes  by  far  the  larger  Siare  of  the  sulphite  pro- 
uced  in  this  country.  I  desire  to  present  some  further  information 
in  regard  to  this  branch  of  the  industry. 

The  total  production  of  sulphite  pulp  in  the  United  States  amounts 
to  4,000  tons  daily,  or  about  1,200,000  tons  annually.  The  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  mills,  investments  in  water  powers,  mill 
sites,  and  working  capital  amounts  to  about  $60,000,000.  This  doe? 
not  include  the  value  of  timber  lands,  which  would  greatly  increase 
the  total  investment.  Excluding  the  investment  in  timber  lands,  the 
capital  is  turned  over  once  in  about  fifteen  months,  but  if  sufficient 
timber  land  were  acquired  to  enable  the  owners  to  practice  reforesta- 
tion the  turnover  would  be  considerably  slower. 

The  industrj'  employs  from  8,000  to  10,000  men  in  and  around  the 
manufacturing  plants,  and  many  more  in  the  woods  getting  out  the 
timber,  transporting  it  to  the  mills,  and  marketing  the  product. 

The  output  of  the  industry  ha^?  increased  from  200  tons  dailv  in 
1890  to  4,000  tons  daily  in  1908.  Of  this  amount,  about  3,000  tons  is 
made  directly  into  paper  by  the  mills  producing  it  and  about  1,000 
tons  per  day  arc  put  on  the  market  for  sale  to  paper  mills  which  do 
not  produce  their  own  sulphite. 

To  give  an  instance  of  the  cost  of  establishing  a  sulphite  plant,  we 
will  take  a  mill  producing  60  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  per  day.  Such  a 
mill  would  require  about  40,000  cords  of  spruce  or  hemlock  timk^r 
annually,  and  in  order  that  the  land  might  reproduce  the  timber  as 
fast  as  it  was  used  there  would  be  needed  theoreticallv  120,000  acre^ 
of  land.  This  estimate  is  based  on  spruce  land,  well  timbered  and 
running  heavily  to  spruce,  but  in  practice  the  amount  of  land  required 
would  be  very  much  gi-eater,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
bodies  of  timber  land  free  from  much  waste  and  barren  land  and 
tracts  covered  with  other  kinds  of  timber.  In  the  most  favored  loca- 
tions this  would  entail  a  permanent  ownership  of  about  150,000  acres 
for  a  60-ton  sulphite  mill.  I  doubt  if  such  a  tract  could  be  obtained 
in  this  country  to-day  at  less  than  $20  per  acre,  equivalent  to  an 
investment  in  land  of  $3,000,000. 

The  cost  of  equipment  of  such  a  sulphite  plant  and  its  working 
(capital  would  be  about  $900,000.  so  that  we  womd  have  a  total  amount 
of  $8,900,000  invested. 
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The  annual  product  of  such  a  mill  at  present  selling  prices  amounts 
to  about  $700,000,  which  shows  a  turnover  of  the  capital  employed  of 
once  in  five  or  six  years.  The  interest  charge  on  so  large  an  invest- 
ment at  6  per  cent"  would  be  $234,000,  or  about  $13  per  ton  of  pulp 
produced.  Thus  anything  which  would  affect  the  profits  of  the  sul- 
phite industry  would  seriously  affect  a  large  amount  of  capital. 

Practically  no  sulphite  pulp  is  exported,  as  costs  in  Canada  and 
Europe  are  considerably  below  our  costs.  Owing  to  the  rapid  build- 
ing of  mills  in  this  country  and  abroad  prices  have  been  kept  below  a 
point  affording  a  reasonable  profit.  Owing  to  the  low  European  labor 
cost  the  output  in  this  country,  protected  by  a  duty  amounting  to  only 
Si  per  cent,  has  never  afforded  a  fairly  remunerative  return  on  capi- 
tal, for  the  price  in  this  country  is  fixed  by  the  European  and  Cana- 
dian offerings. 

Owing  to  the  technical  nature  of  the  industry,  and  the  experimental 
character  of  the  business  from  its  inception,  necessitating  frequent 
changes  in  equipment,  the  business  has  oeen  lacking  in  fair  profits* 
The  depreciation  and  upkeep  of  a  sulphite  pulp  mill  is  unusually 
high,  owing  to  the  use  of  destructive  acids  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
product. 

Figures  have  already  been  sumbitted  to  you  showing  the  great'  dif- 
ference between  European  labor  costs  in  this  industry  and  those  which 
are  paid  in  this  country.  I  desire  to  submit  herewith  (Exhibit  A) 
the  statement  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  Scandinavian  sulphite  miUs. 
This  statement  covers  the  wages  paid  in  the  mills  belonging  to  the 
Scandinavian  Sulphite  Association,  which  includes  practically  all 
the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  sulphite  mills.  I  have  been  informed 
that  this  association  is  recognized  by  the  governments  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  not  only  fixes  uniform  wages  for  employees,  but  also 
fixes  uniform  selling  prices  and  establishes  trade  customs. 

I  also  beg  to  submit  a  statement  (Exhibit  B)  showing  the  com- 
parative wages  paid  in  the  mills  of  the  Scandinavian  Association  and 
in  a  representative  United  States  miU.  This  statement  shows  compar- 
ative wage<  of  men  in  similar  positions.  The  general  average  wage 
per  hour  in  the  Scandinavian  mills  amounts  to  10^-  cents  per  hour, 
and  in  the  American  mill  to  26.59  cents  per  hour.  The  American 
wages  average  248  per  cent  higher  than  those  paid  in  the  Scandina- 
vian mills.  The  average  cost  for  labor  in  an  American  quick-cooked 
sulphite  mill  is  about  $5  per  ton.  The  European  wages,  as  shown  by 
the  ofBcial  table  of  the  Scandinavian  mills,  average  40  per  cent  of  the 
American  wages,  or  about  $2  per  ton,  leaving  a  difference  between  the 
American  and  Scandinavian  wages  of  $3  per  ton. 

The  duty  on  foreim  sulphite  imported  into  this  country  is  $3.32 
per  ton,  or  about  equal  to  the  difference  in  labor  cost  between  that  paid 
in  Norway  and  Sweden  and  America.  I  understand  that  the  wages 
in  Germany  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  above-mentioned  countries, 
while  the  wages  in  Finland  and  Bussia  are  lower.  If  the  low  wages 
of  operatives  engaged  in  cutting  the  pulp  wood  were  taken  into  ac- 
count, the  duty  would  amount  to  considerably  less  than  the  difference 
in  the  total  labor  cost.  There  are  also  other  advantages  which  the 
foreigner  possesses,  which  give  him  still  further  aid  in  underselling 
us  in  our  own  territory. 
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I  submit  a  statement  (Exhibit  C)  showing  that  in  the  year  1907 
there  were  110,000  tons  of  foreim  unbleached  sulphite  imported  into 
this  country,  while  American  mflls  were  short  of  snipping  up  to  their 
full  capacity  to  the  extent  of  84,000  tons.  During  this  period  the 
foreign  mills  shipped  into  this  market  39  per  cent  ofthe  pulp  sold. 

During  the  present  year  the  situation  has  been  much  more  serious 
for  the  domestic  producer,  for  the  recent  tremendous  increase  in  pro- 
duction abroad  has  resulted  in  a  forei^  market,  which  has  be^ 
badly  congested,  and  has  caused  a  frenzied  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
f orgein  producer  to  market  his  surplus  product  in  this  country,  with- 
out mucn  regard  to  cost.  I  understand  that  the  foreign  associations 
which  govern  the  selling  prices  have  authorized  the  dumping  of  the 
product  of  their  members  at  a  price  ruling  much  below  the  price 
abroad,  and  actually  in  some  cases  below  the  cost  of  production. 
This  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  an  antidumping  law  would  tend  to 
cause  greater  stability  of  prices  and  to  afford  more  adequate  protec- 
tion to  the  American  manufacturer  and  working  man. 

This  serious  attack  upon  our  home  business  has  occurred  at  a  time 
when  our  own  business  was  badly  crippled  from  the  effects  of  the  gen- 
eral business  depression.  Some  of  the  American  mills  ran  only  one- 
third  of  the  time  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  and  the  aver- 
age output  of  the  American  mills  was  not  over  60  per  cent  of  their 
normal  productive  capacity. 

The  Swedish  and  Scandinavian  mills  have  advantages  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  American  mills.  Their  cheap  labor,  as  shown  above,  is 
naturally  their  chief  advantage.  But  they  also  have  the  advantage 
of  low  construction  costs  for  their  buildings  and  machinery.  They 
have  large  and  cheap  water  powers,  and  low  transportation  costs, 
owing  to  abundant  inland  waterways.  Their  ocean  freights  are  also 
exceedingly  low,  as  freight  is  often  taken  at  practically  ballast  rates. 
Their  wood  is  also  said  to  be  lower  in  price  than  the  spruce  wood 
lareely  used  by  the  American  mills. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  magnitude  of  this  industry,  and  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  our  foreign  competitors,  we  confidently  look  to 
your  committee  not  to  penalize  an  industry  struggling  against  un- 
equal odds  and  fighting  to  maintain  the  American  nome  market 
against  the  onslaughts  of  foreign  competition,  and  earnestly  request 
the  retention  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  unbleached  sulphite. 

I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  regret  that  the  illness  of  an 
American  manufacturer,  much  better  ecjuipped  than  I  to  give  Infor- 
mation  to  your  committee,  necessitated  the  hurried  and  imperfect 
preparation  of  this  statement. 

(The  exhibits  referred  to  by  Mr.  Steele  are  as  follows :) 
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BxHiBiT  B. — Rate  per  hour  from  records  obtained  from  yorwcffian  milh  in 
comparison  with  hourly  rates  now  in  force  at  an  American  miU. 


Average  per  hour. 


Acid 

Digester 

Wood 

Boiler 

Oilers 

Wet  room 

Drying  machine  ( tenders  and  helpers) 

Weigheni  and  packers  (wrappers  and  helpers) 

Ordinary 

Mechanics  and  carpenters 

Blacksmith  and  helper 

General  averages 


Exhibit  C- 


-Domestic  production,  hleached  and  unhlcached,  as  shown  hy  Lock- 
wood's  Directory, 


Total  production  capacity  of  sulphite  fiber  In  the  United  States 

Donsumed  by  manufacturers  or  associated  companies 

Balance  available  for  open  market  to  mills  not  manufacturing  pulp. 


Tons    Touiwr 
daily,      year. 


4.096 
3,056 


l.S3S.9n 
gi«.8D0 


1,040  I      312,000 


The  1,040  tons  daily  capacity  available  for  the  general  market  are  divided  as 
follows : 


Unbleached- 
Bleached.-^.. 


.  Tons 
daily. 


»40 

aoo  ; 


Tons  per 
year. 


6O.0A> 


FOREIGN  IMPORTATIONS. 

Foreign  sulphite  was  imported  during  the  year  1907,  according  to  report  by 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Unbleached    (approximate) 110, OlM 

Bleached   (approximate) 43,0iA> 

PROPORTION  OF  ACTUAL  DOMESTIC   SALES   COMPARED  WITH   CAPACITY. 

An  actual  record  of  the  sales  of  all  domestic  mills  compared  with  their  manu- 
facturing capacity  is  not  available,  but  we  have  actual  records  of  13  of  the 
principal  mills,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  539  tons,  or  64  per  cent  of  the  total  S4<» 
tons. 

A  comparison  of  their  actual  sales  and  capacity  is  as  follows: 


Daily 
tons. 


Yearly 
tone. 


Oapnclty  of  13  mills 

1907  actual  sales.  18  inills- 


530 
964 


161.TW 
100,SI.> 


Sales  less  than  capacity 

Per  cent  of  sales  below  capacity., 


176 


58.30 


» 
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Assuming  that  tbe  experience  of  all  domestic  mills  wafi  no  different  from  that 
of  mills  having  64  per  cent  capacity  of  the  total,  and  whose  records  are  shown 
above,  an  estimate  of  actual  sales  of  all  domestic  mills,  compared  with  capacity, 
is  as  follows : 


Tons 
daUy. 


Tona 
yearly. 


Actual  capacity 

LcBV  estimated  low 82  per  cent.. 


1907  estimated  actual  sales.- 


671.2 


252,000 
80.640 


m.aeo 


This  record  indicates  that  foreign  unbleached  sulphite  was  imported  to  the 
extent  of  110,000  tons  during  a  period  when  the  sales  of  domestic  mills  were 
short  of  their  capacity  to  furnish  80,640  tons. 


MABKET  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES  OF  FOREIGN  AND  OOHESTIC 

COMBINED. 

From  the  above  records  a  summary  of  bleached  and  unbleached  sulphite  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1907,  by  mills  buying  in  the  open 
market,  is  as  follows : 


Total. 

Domestic. 

Percent. 

VoitHgn. 

Percent. 

Unbleached 

Bleacbed 

Tona. 

281^390 

103,000 

Tona, 
171,860 
00,000 

01 
68 

Tona, 
110,000 
43.000 

J? 

884,900 

231,800 

00 

163.000 

40 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  foreign  manufacturers  sold  39  per  cent 
of  all  the  unbleached  sold  in  this  country,  and  42  per  cent  of  all  the  bleached, 
and  the  percentage  of  foreign,  as  compared  with  the  percentage  of  domestic  pulp 
sold,  is: 


Percent 
foreign 
compared 
with  do- 
mestic. 


Unbleached 

Bleacbed 


04 
12 


COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  FOBEIGN  AND  DOMESTIC   FIBERS. 

As  regards  foreign  bleached  sulphite,  it  is  admitted  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  importations  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  has  heretofore  been  made  in 
this  country,  but  that  this  proportion  of  high-grade  bleached  sulphite  is  not 
large,  and  that  the  large  importations  of  unbleached  fiber  are  not  because 
foreign  unbleached  is  of  a  greater  value  than  the  domestic  unbleached  will  be 
shown  by  valuations  of  imports  given  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  reports  for  the  year  1907,  to  which  we  have  added  duty,  estimated 
average  freight  to  piill,  and  total  cost  delivered  mill,  with  comparison  of  the 
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average  price  obtained  by  a  representatiye  American  mill,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation : 


Foreign. 

I>onM8tic. 

Grade. 

TooB  Im- 
ported. 

Total 
valuation. 

! 

Average 
port. 

EsU- 
mated 
average 
freight 
to  mill. 

1 
Average 

iprfee  de- 
Total    i   ttrered 
eoetde-   obtaizwd 
llvered.  1  by  B.  8. 

'   P.Oo. 

year  1907. 

Bleached 

Unbleached ^ 

43,688 
110,004 

$2,111,574 
8.902,628 

148.33      $5.00 
86.48        8.88 

ie.60 
2.60 

• 

$66.83         168.90 
41.33           41.M 

1 

In  the  above  tabulation  the  lower  price  of  American  bleached  and  unbleaclied 
fiber  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  these  are  the  average  prices  of  all 
sales  of  fiber,  including  both  No.  1  and  No.  2  grades,  and  with  sales  of  the  best 
grades  considered  separately  would  show  a  price  practically  equal  to  the  selling 
prices  of  the  foreign  product. 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  Mon- 
day morning  at  9.30  o'clock. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  understand  that  you  will  con- 
tinue with  this  same  schedule  on  Monday  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not.  There  are  other  matters  to  come 
before  the  committee.  The  gentlemen  who  have  not  been  heard  will 
have  to  content  themselves  with  filing  briefs  to  be  printed  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Morris  Gintzler.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  here  since 
yesterday,  and  would  like  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  for  five 
minutes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Gintzler.  We  came  here  yesterday  prepared  to  be  heard,  and 
we  have  been  here  since  early  this  morning.  All  we  ask  is  your  kind 
indulgence  for  five  minutes  to  present  our  views. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  members  of  the  conmiittee  will  sit  in- 
formally for  five  minutes.  I  will  say  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  here  from  9.30  o'clock  yesterday  morning  until  a  quarter 
to  12,  and  we  have  been  here  from  9.30  o'clock  this  morning  until  mid- 
night, and  next  week  we  will  do  the  same  thing.  However,  we  will 
hear  you  for  five  minutes.    Go  ahead. 

STATEMEirr  OF  HK.  MOBBIS  OINTZLEB. 

The  CHAtR3iAN.  On  what  subject  are  you  about  to  address  us! 

Mr.  Gintzler.  On  the  subject  of  the  duty  on  chemical  pulp. 
bleached  and  unbleached. 

The  Chairman.  On  what? 

Mr.  Gintzler.  On  the  subject  of  wood  pulp  made  by  chemical 
process. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Gintzler.  I  represent  the  importers  of  New  York,  who  have 
been  asked  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  who  have  no  pulp 
mills  of  their  own  and  who  are  dependent  on  the  foreign  supply,  to 
place  before  you  some  particulars  to  induce  you  in  the  revision  of 
this   tariff   to  make  no  change  in  this  schedule.    There  have   been 
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stated  at  considerable  length  the  discrepancies  in  labor  as  between 
this  country  and  abroad;  but  it  appears  that  all  the  speakers  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  American  workman  is  the  most  efficient 
laborer  of  his  kind  the  world  over;  and  while  it  is  true  that  American 
workmen  will  get  more  per  day,  it  is  also  true  that  to  turn  out  the 
same  quantity  of  pulp  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  as  many  men  in  this 
country  as  it  is  abroad.  The  present  duty  is  $3.33  per  ton  on  un- 
bleached pulp  and  $5.60  per  ton  on  bleached  pulp.  These  duties,  with 
the  present  discrimination  against  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  the 
extent  of  being  subjected  to  charges  from  which  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  entirely  exempt,  such  as  packing  for  export,  the  inland 
freight  on  the  other  side  to  bring  the  pulp  to  the  seaboard,  the  ocean 
freight  to  bring  the  pulp  to  this  country,  and  the  import  merchant's 
profits  here,  are  all  items  entering  into  the  cost,  irom  which  the 
American  manufacturer  is  entirely  exempt. 

I  presume  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  committee  to  advance  the 
tarin  on  this  schedule.  At  the  same  time  the  trade  has  accommo* 
dated  itself  to  the  present  rate  of  tariff,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
brings  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  which  the 
paper  manufacturers  are  quite  ready  and  willing  and  able  to  stand. 
The  committee  must  remember  that  every  ton  of  pulp  which  is 
brought  over  from  the  other  side  means  just  so  much  of  our  own 
wood  saved,  and  there  is  no  need  of  going  at  any  great  length  into 
the  subject  of  the  importance  of  the  preservation  of  our  forests. 

One  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  clearly  is  that  for  the  past  twelve 
years  there  has  been  no  chemical  pulp  mill  in  this  country  that  has 
tailed,  but  each  and  every  mill  has  been  able  to  keep  up  and  to  make 
money. 

The  imports  do  not  amount  to  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  of  this  product,  and  I  maintain  that  the  American  manu- 
facturer who  is  dependent  on  the  general  open  market  is  entitled 
to  seek  his  supply  on  such  a  basis.  I  will  file  with  my  brief  here  let- 
ters from  different  manufacturers — about  100  of  the  leading  paper 
manufacturers  of  this  country — ^asking  you  to  make  no  change  in 
the  present  tariff  on  chemical  wood  pulps.  These  mills  employ  many 
hands  at  remunerative  wages,  and  it  is  a  question  of  compelling  these 
mills  to  reduce  wages  and  possibly  to  shut  down  their  plants  and 
possibly  to  import  the  finished  paper.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
chemical  pulp  is  raw  material  and  not  a  finished  product,  and  as  such 
should  not  be  subjected  to  any  further  duty.    I  thank  you. 

The  brief  and  letters  submitted  by  Mr.  Gintzler  are  as  follows: 

In  the  matter  of  tariff  revision  affecting  schedvle  3/,  wood  pulp^ 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at  Washington^  Novem* 
her  il,  1908. 

The  present  tariff  on  chemical  pulps  should  not  be  altered  for 
reasons  given  herein. 

Chemical  pulps,  as  distinguished  from  mechanical  or  ground  wood 
pulp,  which  latter  is  not  imported  from  Europe,  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal raw  material  of  a  great  many  grades  of  paper  manufactured  in 
this  country.  An  additional  duty  on  such  raw  material  adds  to  the 
burden  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country. 
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Under  normal  conditions  there  are  only  about  18  pulp  mills  of 
the  78  mills  in  the  United  States  which  can  supply  sulphite  pulp  te 
the  paper  mills.  The  other  pulp  mills  manufacture  omy  for  use  in 
their  own  paper  mills  and  not  for  sale. 

Foreign  pulps  do  not  compete  to  a  sufficient  extent  with  the  Am»- 
ican  pulps  to  have  their  importation  prohibited  by  any  high  re- 
strictive tariff. 

In  this  brief  5  where  the  term  "  tons  "  is  used,  it  will  be  understood 
to  mean  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

WAGES. 

The  cost  of  general  labor  in  this  country  for  producing  one  ton  of 
unbleached  sulphite  pulp  is  about  $4.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  repair  labor,  $2  per  ton,  which  brings  the  total  cost,  including 
repair  labor,  to  $6  per  ton. 

This  information  is  based  on  actual  figures  from  a  mill  making 
60  tons  per  day  of  unbleached  sulphite  pulp.  It  is  considered  that 
75  tons  IS  the  correct  unit  for  economical  production,  and  the  cost 
of  labor  per  ton  for  a  mill  making  25  or  30  tons  per  day  is  larger 
than  that  for  a  mill  making  75  tons  daily. 

The  individual  wages  paid  abroad  are  less  than  those  paid  in  this 
country.  At  the  same  time,  however,  this  difference  is  largely  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  American  workman.  In 
Europe  more  time  is  devoted  to  the  careful  preparation  of  the  wood, 
a  longer  time  is  used  in  its  cooking,  all  adding  to  the  cost  of  labor, 
resultmg  in  a  smaller  product  to  the  amount  of  labor  as  compared  to 
the  United  States.  The  result  is  that  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of 
pulp  abroad  is  no  less  than  that  in  this  country. 

The  actual  figures  for  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  pulp  in  Europe 
is  from  $5  to  $9.75,  according  to  quality  of  product  and  prevailing 
wages  of  the  countries  where  mills  are  situated. 

WOOD. 

The  average  cost  of  unbarked  pulp  wood  in  this  country  is  about 
$8.50  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet,  and  it  reauires  about  2  cords  of 
unbarked  or  about  1.7  cords  of  rossed  wooa  for  a  ton  of  sulphite 
pulp,  thus  making  the  average  cost  of  wood  per  ton  of  pulp  $17. 
Several  mills  in  this  country  manufacture  pulp  from  slabs  obtained 
from  sawmills,  which  still  further  reduces  the  cost  A  nimiber  of 
mills  in  this  country  still  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  own  woodlands 
acquired  many  years  ago,  and  the  price  of  this  wood  is  quite  a  factor 
in  forming  a  basis  of  price  for  the  domestic  pulp. 

In  Europe  the  cost  of  wood  averages  $9  per  cord,  making  the  aver- 
age cost  or  pulp  wood  for  a  ton  of  pulp  at  the  pulp  mill  $18. 

The  pulp  here  referred  to  is  known  as  "quick-cooked  unbleached 
sulphite  pulp."  The  cost  of  pulp  when  manufactured  by  the  slow- 
cooKed  or  "  Mitscherlicli "  process  is  largely  increased  owing  to  the 
necessarily  longer  time  used  in  cooking,  and  other  expenses  incidental 
thereto. 

SELLING  CONDITIONS. 

Before  the  foreign  pulp  becomes  competitive  with  the  domestic 
there  must  he  added  to  it  sundry  costs  and  expenses  from  most  of 
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which  the  American  pulp  mill  is  exempt.  These  charges  for  the 
foreign  pulp  mill  may  be  figured  as  follows : 

Per  ton. 

Cost  of  packing  for  export $1.60 

Inland  freight  from  pulp  mill  to  seaport 1.00 

Ocean  freight 3. 00 

The  import  merchant's  profit 2.00 

Total : 7.50 

To  which  if  we  add  the  present  duty  of 3.33 

Makes  a  total  of 10.88 

which  is  the  protection  afforded  to-day  to  the  American  pulp  manu- 
facturer. This  should  be  sufficient  for  the  American  manufacturer 
of  pulp  and  enable  him  to  market  independently  of  the  foreign  article. 

The  selling  price  of  domestic  quick-cooked  pulp  to-day  averages 
$42,  freight  paid  to  the  paper  mill. 

The  average  selling  price  for  foreign  pulp  to-day  ranges  from  $39 
to  $42  at  the  port  of  arrival,  and  to  this  must  be  added  an  average 
frei^t  to  the  paper  mill  of  $3  per  ton,  making  a  total  of  $42  to  $45, 
freight  paid  to  the  paper  mill.  This  is  for  prompt  deliveries,  and 
for  future  deliveries  higher  prices  are  asked. 

The  prices  ruling  to-day  are  not  normal  on  account  of  the  recent 
business  depression  and  the  larger  stocks  in  the  hands  of  foreign  pulp 
speculators. 

We  quote  from  Farmand,  the  leading  paper  trade  journal  in  Nor- 
way, from  the  is.sue  of  October  24, 1908,  as  follows : 

The  market  for  cellulose  Is  so  bad  that  it  must  soon  bring  about  a  curtail- 
ment of  production,  the  more*  ho  as  log  prices  are  rather  advancing  than 
otherwise,  at  least  in  this  country,  and  although  a  reduced  output  of  course, 
means  an  enhanced  cost  of  pr(Kiuction,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  for  the  man- 
agers to  find  out  which  is  the  smaller  loss :  To  go  down  in  quantity  or  to  accept 
the  prices  which  are  nowadays  put  before  them  by  their  agents. 

But  nothing  can  doiuoustrate  the  correctness  of  what  we  have  frequently 
stated  In  these  coUnnns,  that  the  growing  demand  for  wood  for  so  many 
various  purjwses  has  an  irresistible  tendency  to  raise  the  level  of  value  of  the 
raw  wood. 

The  prices  which  ruled  prior  to  October,  1907,  averaged  for  the 
domestic  pulp  from  $42  to  $46,  delivered  at  the  paper  mill,  and  for 
foreign  pulp  from  $46  to  $53. 

Importers  are  to-day  delivering  old  contracts  at  these  figures. 

Another  reason  for  the  depression  of  prices,  in  addition  to  the 
recent  dullness  prevailing  in  business,  is  that  domestic  pulp  was  ad- 
vanced to  such  a  figure  as  made  it  possible  to  bring  over  larger  quan- 
tities of  foreign  pulp. 

The  advances  in  prices  of  domestic  pulp  was  caused  by  the  large 
demand  prevailing  at  that  time. 

In  October  of  last  year  orders  for  paper  diminished  considerably, 
so  that  the  paper  mills  could  only  run  part  time,  and,  in  fact,  several 
of  them  haa  to  shut  down  for  shorter  or  longer  periods;  and  it  may 
be  safely  stated  that  the  average  consumption  oi  pulp  by  the  paper 
mills  during  the  past  year  has  not  been  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  normal  consumption.  The  shutting  down  of  the  paper  mills 
naturally  reduced  to  a  great  extent  the  demand  for  domestic  pulp, 
and  large  quantities  of  foreign  pulp  contracted  during  previous 
times,  when  higher  prices  were  ruling,  came  into  this  country.    In 
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some  cases  these  pulps  could  be  disposed  of  by  the  importers  only 
at  a  loss. 

Prior  to  the  financial  depression  before  referred  to  the  domestic 
pulp  had  always  been  sold  at  about  10  to  15  per  cent  cheaper  deliv- 
erea  at  the  paper  mill  than  the  foreign  pulp.  In  corroboration  of 
this,  we  give  herewith  quotations  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  un- 
bleached pulps,  published  by  the  two  leading  trade  journals  of  the 
paper  and  pulp  industries — that  is,  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  and 
The  Paper  Mill,  both  published  in  New  York  City.  These  quota- 
tions for  some  years  past,  taken  at  random,  are  as  follows: 

[From  Paper  Trade  Journal  ] 


Domestic  bleached : 

May  17,  1900 2|    -3.05 

May  18,  1901 2^    -3.00 

May  22.  1902 2.35-2.50 

May  21,  1903 2.40-2.50 

May  19,  1904 2.40-2f 

May  18,  1905 2^    -2} 

May  17,  1906 2i    -2i 

May  23,  1907 2.60-3.05 

May  21,  1908 2.60-3.05 

November  15,  1900 2J    -3. 00 

November  21,  1901 2§    -3. 00 

November  20,  1902 2.  75-3. 00 

November  19,  1903 2.40-2.50 

November  17,  1904 2i    -3i 

November  16,  1905 2*    -2J 

November  22,  1906 2i    -2| 

November  21,  1907 2.  60-3. 05 

Domestic  unbleached : 

May  17,  1900 2i     -2} 

May  18,  1901 2.30-2.50 

May  22,  1<.X)2 li    -2.00 

May  21,  1903 1.85-2.00 

May  19,  1904 1.85-2.10 

May  18,  1905 1.  80-2. 10 

May  17,  1906 1.85-2.00 

May  23,  1907 2.1.5-2.25 

May  21,  1908 2.05^2.20 

Noveml)er  15,  1900 2. 10-2^ 

November  21,  1901 1.  65-1.  85 

November  20,  1902 1.  95-2. 15 

November  19,  1903 1.  85-2. 10 

November  17,  1904 l.So-2.10 

November  16,  1905 1.85-2.10 

November  22,  190(? 2.00-2.10 

November  21,  1907 2.  20-2.  30 


Foreign  bleached : 

May  17,  1900 3i    -3| 

May  18,  1901 3. 15-31 

May  22,  1902 2.75-3.00 

May  21.  1903 2. 75-3. » 

May  19,  1904 3.20-3.40 

May  18,  1905 3. 14-3. 35 

May  17,  1906 a  10-3^ 

May  23,  1907 3.20-3.25 

May  21,  1908 305-3,25 

November  15, 1900 31    -3f 

November  21,  1901 3.0O-3i 

November  20,  1902 2.75-3.00 

November  19, 1903 2. 75-3. 20 

November  17,  1904 3.35-3.45 

November  16, 1905 3i    -3.35 

November  22, 1906 3.15-3.30 

November  21, 1907 3.20-3.55 

Foreign  unbleached: 

May  17,  1900 2J    -2| 

May  18,  1901 2.30-2.50 

May  22,  1902 1.95-2.15 

May  21,  1903 1.95-2.15 

May  19,  1904 2.15-2i 

May  18,  1905 2.20-2* 

May  17,  1906 2i    -2.40 

May  23,  1907 2.25-2.45 

May  21,  1908 2. 10-2.  K 

November  15, 1900 2.30-2.50 

November  21, 1901 2. 30-2, 50 

November  20, 1902 1.95-2.15 

November  19, 1903 1.95-2.15 

November  17.  1904 2. 20-2. 30 

November  16,  1905 2i    -2.40 

November  22, 1906 2i    -2.40 

November  21, 1907 2. 25-2.55 


[From  Paper  Mill.] 


-3.50 

-2t 

-2f 

-2.50 

-3.00 


Domestic  blenched : 

May  19,  1900 3i 

May  18,  1901 2J 

May  17,  1902 21 

May  2.3,  li:03 2i 

May  21,  1904 2$ 

May  20,  1905 2.  50-3i 

May  18,  1907 2i    -3i 

May  16,  1908 2*     -2i 

November  17,  1900 2i     -3.  00 

November  16,  1902 2.50-2.75 

November  21,  1903 2.55-2.75 

November  19,  1904 2.  50-3i 


-21 

-3.00 
-3.00 

-2.40 


Domestic  bleached — Continued. 

November  18, 1905 2i 

November  17, 1906 21 

November  16, 1907 2| 

Domestic  unbleached  : 

May  19,  1900 2i 

May  18,  1901 1.95-2.40 

May  17,  1902 1.85-1.90 

May  23,  19a3 2.00-2.40 

May  21.  1904 1.85-2i 

May  20,  1905 1.85-2.10 

May  19,  1906 1.85-2.00 

May  18,  1907 2.30-2.50 
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I>ome8tic  unbleached — Continued.  |  Foreign  bleached — Continued. 

May  16,  1908 . 2.10-2.20  '  November  21,  1903 2.85-3.00 

November  17,  1900 2. 10-2. 50  ,  November  19,  1904 3i    -3| 

November  16,  1902 1. 95-2. 40  |  November  18,  1905 3i    -3. 50 

November  21.  1903 1. 85-2. 00  :  November  17.  1906 3i    -3. 30 

November  19,  1904 1. 85-2. 10  i  November  16,  1907 3i    -3.  50 

November  18,  1905 1. 75-2. 10     Foreign  unbleached : 

November  17,  1906 2. 00-2. 10  |  May  19,  1900 2i    -2. 50 

November  16,  1907 2.20-2.50  !  May  18,  1901 2i    -3.00 

Foreign  bleached :  Majr  17,  1902 1. 95-2. 15 

May  19,  1900 3i    -3.75  ,  May  23,  1903 1.05-2i 

May  18,  1901 3.60-4^      I  May  21,  1904.* 2.00-2.30 

May  17,  1902 2.75^.00  I  May  20,  1905 2i    -2.40 

May  23,  1903 2.75-3^       I  May  19,  1906 2i     -2.40 

May  21,  1904 3i    -3|  November  17,  1900 2.30-2.50 

May  20,  1905 3J    Si      \  November  16,  1902 2.25-2.50 

May  19,  1906 3i    -3.40  ,  November  21,  1903 1.85-2i 

May  18,  1907 3i    -3.  50  |  November  19,  1904 2.15-2i 

May  16,  1908 3.15-3.45  ;  November  18,  1905 2.25-2.65 

November  17,  1900 3i    -3i      '  November  17,  1906 1.90-2.40 

November  16,  1902 3.60-4.25  November  16,  1907 2i    -3.00 

BLEACHED  SULPHITE. 

The  present  tariff  provides  for  a  duty  of  $5  per  ton  on  this  article. 

The  items  of  cost  entering  into  the  manufacture  are,  as  already 
.shown  in  the  unbleached  pulp,  practically  the  same  also  on  this  grade. 

The  cost  abroad  of  bleaching  unbleached  sulphite  pulp  is  no  less 
than  in  this  country,  chemicals  being  about  the  same.  The  advantage 
or  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer  on  this  article  is  even 
greater  under  existing  conditions  than  for  the  unbleached  pulp. 

The  disadvantages  w^th  which  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  to  con- 
tend in  marketing  his  goods  in  this  country  are  caused  by  the  follow- 
ing additional  expenses  from  which  the  American  pulp  manufacturer 
is  exempt: 

Cost  of  packing,  per  ton $1.50 

Inland  freight  from  pulp  mill  to  seaport 1.00 

Ocean  freight 3. 00 

Import  merchant's  profit,  per  ton 2.00 

Present  duty,  per  ton • 5.00 

Total 12. 00 

so  that  the  American  manufacturer  could  sell  at  prices  at  least  $12.60 
per  ton  lower  than  the  foreign  manufacturer  ana  make  just  as  much 
profit. 

SELLING   CONDITIOKS. 

To-day  the  ruling  price  of  foreign  bleaclied  sulphite  pulp,  as  veri- 
fied by  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  quotations,  in  issue  of  November 
12,  1908,  is  from  $60  to  $65  per  ton  at  the  port  of  arrival,  equivalent 
to  $63  to  $68  per  ton  at  the  paper  mill. 

For  the  domestic  pulp  the  price  is,  delivered  at  the  paper  mill, 
from  $51  to  $52  per  ton. 

There  is,  therefore,  to-day  an  advantage  of  about  $12  to  $16  per 
ton  in  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  higher  duty  would  not  benefit  the  manufacturer,  inasmuch 
as  these  pulps  do  not  compete,  on  account  of  quality,  as  can  be  seen 
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by  the  difference  in  prices  ruling  to-day.    If  the  pulps  were  com- 
petitive, the  American  manufacturer  could,  without  difficulty,  secure 
prices  more  closely  approaching  those  ruling  for  the  foreign  article. 
The  ijolicy  of  the  American  pulp  manufacturer  is  to  make  large 

f productions,  and  anything  which  restricts  the  production   is  not 
ooked  upon  with  favor  by  the  American  manufacturer. 

The  European  manufacturer  will  exercise  a  great  deal  of  patience 
and  industry  in  getting  an  article  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  re- 
gardless of  the  quantity  produced.  This,  in  a  measure,  will  explain 
the  difference  in  quality  between  the  pulps  manufactured  here  and 
abroad. 

ADDITIONAL   ADVAKTAGES   ENJOYED    BY  THE   DOMESTIC    MANUFACTURER. 

Where  coal  is  used  for  the  development  of  steam  power,  the  Ameri- 
can mills  have  a  decided  advantage  over  those  abroad,  as  the  cost 
of  coal  abroad  is  very  much  higher  than  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  this,  lime  and  sulphur  are  used  in  large  quantities, 
and  both  of  these  are  produced  in  this  country  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  meet  the  demand.  Formerlv  sulphur  was  largely  imported  for 
pulp  manufacturing  purposes,  but  since  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  sulphur  mines  m  Louisiana  very  little,  if  any,  sulphur  is 
imported  for  pulp  manufacturing  purposes. 

We  produce  in  this  country  bleached  chemical  pulp  made  from 
poplar  wood,  and  in  spite  of  the  alleged  discrepancies  of  labor  here 
and  abroad,  quantities  of  this  article  are  exported. 

Under  the  present  tariff  a  large  industry  of  sulphite  pulp  mills 
has  been  developed.  During  the  last  twelve  years  not  a  single  pulp 
mill  has  gone  into  bankruptcy,  and  many  of  them  have  enlarged  their 
plants  considerably. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  good  many  pulp  mills  have  been 
built  which  have  used  up  all  their  available  wood  supply,  and  they 
have  to  go  farther  and  at  larger  expense  for  their  wood,  which  in- 
creases its  cost  to  quite  an  extent. 

This  condition  also  applies  to  the  foreign  pulp  mills,  and  in  recent 
years  the  cost  ol  wood  abroad  has  advanced  considerably. 

While,  according  to  official  statistics,  the  wood  cut  by  pulp,  mills 
in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  only  2^  per  cent  or  the  total 
wood  cut,  it  is  largely  increased  as  to  the  total  spruce  wood  cut. 

FOREST   PRESERVATION. 

It  is  essi^itial  that  our  forests  be  conserved  as  much  as  possible. 
Our  agricultural  interests  are  threatened  by  the  devastation  of  the 
forests.  The  consumption  of  foreign  pulp  in  this  country  means 
just  so  much  timber  land  saved  here,  and  it  is  a  matter  beyond  <jues- 
tion  that  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  entitled 
to  protection  by  the  preservation  of  their  forests  rather  than  add  to 
the  profits  of  a  few  manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  the  entire 
country. 

A  higher  tariff  would  affect  hundreds  of  paper  mills  that  have  been 
buying  their  supplies  abroad,  and  might  result  in  the  reduction  or 
cessation  of  importations  of  pulp  and  in  an  increase  of  importation 
of  the  finished  paper.     Such  a  condition  would  mean  the  shutting 
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down  of  many  paper  mills  that  are  now  giving  profitable  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  men  at  wages  better  than  those  enjoyed  m 
many  other  lines  of  industry. 

In  the  interests  of  the  many  American  paper  mills  which  do  not 
manufacture  their  own  sulphite  pulp  we  ask  that  the  present  duty 
should  not  be  changed. 

We  submit  with  this  brief  a  large  number  of  letters  from  leading 
paper  manufacturers  of  the  country  protesting  against  any  action 
on  your  part  which  will  increase  the  cost  of  their  raw  material  or 
place  any  excessive  burden  on  them  which  would  interfere  with  the 
successful  operation  of  their  plants. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Atterbury  Bros.  Co.,  Ira  L.  Beebe  &  Co.,  Frederick 
Bertuch  &  Co.,  Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton,  Jean 
Freese,  Perkins  Goodwin  Co.,  M.  Gottesman  & 
Son,  Eudolf  Helwig,  Felix  Salomon  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Sergeant  Co.,  Scand.-Am.  Trading  Co. 
Rudolf  Helwig, 
Leon  Gottheil, 
RoBT.  B.  Atterbury, 
Morris  Gintzler  (F.  Bertuch  &  Co.), 

New  York  City^ 

Committee. 


Menasha,  Wis.,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

5  Beekman  Street^  New  York  City. 

Gentle3ien  :  Your  letter  of  November  14  received,  and  we  hasten 
to  replv  in  obedience  to  your  request. 

We  believe  fully  in  the  spirit  of  protection  to  all  home  industries, 
giving  them  the  benefit  of  every  doubt  in  fixing  tariflp  schedules. 

We  believe  that  the  Republican  platform  of  1908  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff. 

We  are  not,  however,  in  favor  of  such  tariff  revision  as  would 
enable  manufacturers  of  pulp  or  anything  else  to  demand  such  prices 
for  their  products  as  would  oe  unfair  to  buyers  and  consumers. 

Not  long  ago  nearly  or  quite  all  manufacturers  of  sulphite  pulp 
in  this  country  and  Canada  entered  into  a  combination  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  the  price  to  a  basis  of  hemlock  sulphite  at  2^  cents 
a  pound,  and  in  addition  eliminating  the  former  discount  for  cash. 
At  the  same  time  prices  were  agreed  upon  for  papers  which  were 
made  of  sulphite  much  lower  proportionally  than  were  demanded 
for  sulphite. 

Under  the  conditions  mentioned  we  found  it  impossible  for  us 
to  buy  sulphite  at  the  pool's  prices  and  put  it  into  paper  at  the  pool's 
prices  without  actual  loss  to  our  mill.  Not  being  manufacturers  of 
sulphite  we  were  obliged  to  seek  other  markets  m  which  to  buy  to 
enable  our  remaining  in  business  with  any  degree  of  success.  We 
found  that  we  could  buy  from  eastern  importers  at  prices  that  would 
enable  us  to  operate  at  nominal  profit,  and  we  also  found  that  we 
could  buy  pulps  of  great  superiority  of  quality. 
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In  fact,  certain  of  the  foreign  pulps  are  not  duplicated  by  domestic 
manufacturers,  and  the  paper  made  from  it  commands  a  much  higher 
price  in  our  markets  than  any  made  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  present  duty  on  pulp  of  all  kinds  is  high 
enough  to  protect  domestic  manufacturers  on  the  basis  contemplated 
by  the  Republican  platform  of  this  year. 

We  further  believe  that  the  protection  provided  in  the  existing 
schedules  is  sufficient  to  encourage  the  building  of  plants  to  manu- 
facture such  better  grades  of  pulp  as  are  needed  in  this  market,  but 
not  now  manufactured  here. 

We  believe  that  the  available  supply  of  pulp  wood  is  now,  and  will 
be,  ample  for  all  pulp  and  paper  demands  for  all  time,  and  we  do  not 
advocate  protection  nor  tariff  revision  because  of  the  possible  or 
probable  denuding  of  our  forests.  We  believe,  however,  that  such 
restraint  as  will  conduce  to  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  consistency  in  our 
industrial  and  commercial  life  should  be  imposed  upon  us  all. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  tariff  upon  any  kind  of  pulp  should  be 
so  increased  as  to  encourage  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  cooperate  in  the  fixing  of  prices  above  the  reasonable 
limit. 

Yours,  truly,  John  Strange  Paper  Company. 

John  Strange,  Secretary, 


HoLYOKE,  Mass.,  November'  W,  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Iaiporters, 

6  Beekman  Street^  New  York  City, 

Gentle3ien  :  We  have  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  and  wish  to 
state  that  we  are  in  hearty  accord  with  you  in  your  efforts  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  the  duty  on  foreign  wood  pulp.  We  believe  it  would 
be  a  great  burden  on  the  paper  manufacturers  and  on  the  paper 
consumers  to  have  an  additional  duty  imposed. 

We  are  now  paying  a  higher  price  for  the  imported  pulp  which  we 
buy  for  our  two  paper  mifls  than  we  would  have  to  pay  for  similar 
domestic  pulp,  but  the  imported  pulp  has  characteristics  which  we 
are  unable  to  obtain  in  any  domestic  pulp  which  we  have  used  here- 
tofore or  have  been  able  to  obtain  after  extensive  research. 

In  our  case  an  increase  in  duty  would  mean  a  correspondincr 
increase  in  the  market  price  of  our  products,  w^hich,  of  course,  the 
consumer  would  be  obliged  to  pay,  and  we  fail  to  see,  under  these 
conditions,  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  burden  upon  the  consumer. 

We  believe  that  the  very  rapid  destruction  of  our  forest  areas. 
which  is  so  largely  helped  along  by  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp, 
should  be  discouraged  rather  than  encouraged.  A  higher  duty  od 
wood  pulp  would  surely  stimulate  the  investment  of  capital  in  the 
wood-pulp  manufacturing  business  in  this  country,  meaning  an  in- 
crease in  the  destruction  of  our  forest  reserves,  which  womd  react 
upon  the  public  in  general  in  many  ways.  It  would  certainly  help  to 
increase  the  cost  of  lumber  for  building  material  by  making  lumber- 
ing operations  recede  farther  and  farther  from  the  lumber  market=. 

The  conditions  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  at  the  present  time  are  a 
strong  argument  against  the  imposition  of  a  still  higher  duty  on  wooil 
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pulj).  The  destruction  of  the  forests  on  the  watersheds  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  is  one  of  the  direct  causes  of  the  very  severe  drought 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  for  some  weeks.  The 
waters  of  the  Connecticut  River  were  never  so  low  at  this  period  of 
the  year,  and  it  is  hard  to  estimate  the  immense  loss  it  is  to  the  resi- 
dents of  this  beautiful  valley,  occasioned  by  the  shutting  down  of  our 
manufacturing  establishments  on  account  of  low  water.  The  Con- 
necticut River  is  not  the  only  example,  as  most  of  the  rivers  along 
the  northern  Atlantic  coast  are  suffering  from  the  same  cause.  It  is 
a  very  grave  condition  which  confronts  the  people  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  at  the  present  time,  and  if  this  condition  can  be  traced  to  the 
destruction  of  our  forests  such  destruction  surely  should  not  be  en- 
couraged W  the  imposition  of  higher  duty  on  wood  pulp,  or  any 
other  tariff  legislation  which  would  encourage  or  aid  any  lines  of 
manufacture  to  renewed  efforts  toward  forest  destruction.  We  be- 
lieve this  is  a  question  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  not  only  the  paper 
manufacturers  in  the  East  and  wood-pulp  importers,  but  to  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Japanese  Tissue  Mills, 

Wm.  H.  Bond,  Secretaiy. 

FiTCHBUKO,  Mass.,  November  17^  1908, 
The  Committee  of  Wood-Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  We  trust  you  will  use  your  utmost  endeavors  to  pre- 
vent any  increase  in  the  duties  on  chemical-process  pulps. 

The  amount  of  high-grade  sulphite  fiber  manufactured  in  this 
country,  and  suitable  for  good  quality  papers,  is  so  small  that  any 
advance  in  the  duty  would  not  only  work  a  hardship  upon  such  paper 
manufacturers,  but  must  of  necessity  result  in  a  very  substantial  raise 
in  the  price  of  paper  from  the  grade  of  low-priced  book  to  fine  writ- 
ings, and  we  believe  that  any  increase  in  the  duty,  while  not  protect- 
ing any  industry  in  this  country,  as  almost  no  mills  make  sulphites  of 
equal  grade  to  the  imported,  would  be  offset  by  the  increased  price 
the  Government — one  of  the  largest  users  of  such  papers — ^would  be 
obliged  to  pay. 

No  greater  harm  can  befall  the  paper  mills  of  this  country  than  the 
increase  of  duty  on  the  high-graae  sulphites  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  and  we  trust  you  will  appreciate  its  serious  consequences. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

FncHBURG  Paper  Company, 
G.  R.  Wallace. 


DUTT  ON   wood   PULP. 

Traders'  Paper  Board  Company, 
Bogota.  N,  ./.,  November  18,  1908. 

The  COMMITTKF.  OF  W(X)D  PuLP  IMPORTERS, 

5  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City, 
Gentlemen:  As  consumers  of  sulphite  pulp  we  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  a  tariff  on  this  material.    We  protest  against 
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not  only  an  advance  in  the  present  pulp  schedule,  but  most  decidedly 
against  any  tariff  on  wood  pulp,  either  mechanical  or  chemical  pulp. 

The  manufacturers  of  paper  who  do  not  own  domestic  timber  lauos 
and  pulp  mills  are  suffermg  to-day,  and  most  of  them  have  their  mills 
on  part  time  or  down  completely  through  inability  to  obtain  from 
domestic  manufacturers  mechanical  wood  pulp  at  any  price  or  chem- 
ical pulp  at  any  reasonable  price. 

It  is  evident  to  any  sane  man  familiar  with  the  paper  business  in 
this  country  that  a  duty  on  wood  pulp  does  not  protect  labor  and  does 
not  tend  to  preserve  our  forests,  and  the  only  conceivable  excuse  for  a 
tariff  duty  is  to  foster  a  monopoly  of  owners  of  extensive  woodland 
tracts  operating  pulp  mills,  wno  by  unlawful  competition  have  put 
the  price  to  such  a  point  and  reduced  production  in  such  a  way  that 
the  manufacturers  of  paper  who  are  not  in  their  ring,  and  who  em- 

Sloy  most  of  the  labor  engaged  in  the  industry,  are  working  to  serious 
isadvanta^e,  and  instead  of  protecting  the  manufacturer  as  a  whole 
and  protecting  the  labor  engaged  in  the  industry,  the  Government, 
through  its  tariff  duties,  are  effectively  backing  conspirators  whose 
aims  and  objects  are  against  the  interest  of  the  larger  number  engaged 
in  the  trade. 

You  are  no  doubt  well  aware  that  it  is  not  only  the  user  of  print 

Saper  who  has  a  valid  objection  to  the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  but  it  is 
ecidedly  the  majority  in  number,  and  in  the  aggregate  the  majority 
in  capital  invested  in  the  paper  business,  who  suffer  most  from  these 
duties  on  raw  material. 

It  is  hi^h  time,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Government  let  raw  mate- 
rial come  into  this  country  free. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C.  W.  Bbll,  Receiver. 


Geo.  W.  Wheelavright  Paper  Company, 

Boston^  November  19^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WcLshington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs  :  The  Geo.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company  are  manu- 
facturers of  paper  with  mills  producing  about  50  tons  of  paper  per 
day  of  book  CTades.  These  "mills  are  situated  in  Massachusetts  within 
about  50  niiles  of  Boston.  Our  location  precludes  the  manufacture 
of  wood  pulp,  as  all  forests  are  distant,  and  fuel  is  high. 

We  are  using  a  considerable  quantity  of  chemical  wood  fibers,  both 
domestic  and  imported.  The  soda  fiber  we  use  the  most  of  is  all  of 
domestic  make,  but  the  stronger  fiber  made  by  the  sulphite  process  we 
use  more  largely  of  the  imported,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  of  superior 
quality  to  the  general  product  of  the  domestic  pulp  mills,  and  is  sold 
at  a  higher  price,  and  to  a  great  extent  is  not  competitive,  as  the 
domestic  pulp  is  an  inferior  quality  and  can  not  be  substituted  for  the 
imported,  which  commands  a  price  which  certainly  averages  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  a  pound  higher.  An  increase  in  the  duties  would  be  a  hard- 
ship on  us,  for  the  reason  that  we  must  continue  to  buy  the  foreicn 
product,  as  the  home  producers  have  never  supplied  pulp  of  the 
quality  we  desire,  and  we  are  certain  we  should  be  unable  to  advance 
our  prices  to  offset  increased  costs. 
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There  are  comparatively  few  pulp  mills  whose  product  is  sold  to 
mills  using  but  not  producing  pulp,  and  the  market  for  domestic 
pulp  is  largely  controlled  by  mills  producing  and  using  pulp  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  sellmg  their  surplus.  It  is  doubly  the 
interest  of  such  manufacturers  to  favor  the  exclusion  of  imported 
pulps  by  higher  duties,  as  it  benefits  them  both  in  the  sale  oi  pulp 
and  of  paper. 

For  tne  foregoing  reasons  we  protest  against  any  advance  in  the 
duties  on  pulp. 

The  present  Quotations  for  foreign  pulp  for  immediate  shipment 
are  abnormally  low,  due  to  the  unfavorable  business  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  and  should  not  be  considered  in  any  adjustment  of 
duties  for  the  reasons  of  market  conditions,  as  explained  by  one  of 
our  English  correspondents,  who  is  well  posted.  We  quote  below 
their  letter  of  October  31 : 

"  With  reference  to  sulphite  supplies,  would  you  consider  the  (jues- 
tion  of  picking  up  what  may  be  considered  a  bargain  for  delivery 
this  year?  The  point  is  this:  Owing  to  dullness  of  trade,  many 
papermakers  in  this  countrj^  are  not  able  to  take  out  their  contracted 
supplies,  consequently  some  paper  mills  in  Scandinavia  have  stocks 
inconveniently  large.  This  condition  of  affairs  will,  we  think,  be 
only  temporary,  because  the  price  has  now  sunk  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction. A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Scandinavia  to  reduce  production 
by  30  per  cent  for  three  or  six  months.  All  Norwegian  mills  have 
agreed  to  this  and  more  than  half  the  Swedish  mills.  They  are, 
however,  waiting  for  more  complete  unanimity  before  putting  this 
plan  into  operation.  In  the  meantime  several  mills  will  shut  down 
lor  a  month  or  more  on  their  own  account  without  waiting  until  the 
pulp  associations  have  come  to  a  decision.  It  is  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  during  next  year  the  supply  will  adjust  itself  to 
the  demand,  but  in  the  meantime,  for  financial  reasons,  there  are 
stocks  which  will  be  going  cheap.  If  you  could  take  2/300  tons 
for  this  year  we  could  probably  make  you  a  special  offer. 

We  have  dispatched  to  you  a  sample  of  our  "  G  "  pulp,  and  we 
have  to-day  sent  you  a  further  sample  of  our  "  T  "  pulp.  You  have 
already  a  sample  of  the  HX,  These  three  brands  all  run  much  the 
same  and  are  popular  in  this  country  as  being  easy  bleaching,  suitable 
for  printings.  From  one  or  other  of  these  mills  we  could  possibly 
supply  you  with  cheap  lots  for  this  year.  We  can  not  quote  at 
present  until  we  know  that  you  will  be  open,  but  on  hearing  from 
you  we  would  lay  an  offer  before  you." 

Respectfully,  yours,  . 


MiDDLETOWN,  Ohio,  November  16^  1908, 
CoMMrrrEE  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street^  New  York  City, 
Gentlemen  :  We  notice  that  there  is  considerable  agitation  up  in 
reference  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  pulp,  and  that  you  are  ming 
a  protest  against  any  advance.  We  wish  to  join  you  in  this,  and 
state  that  we  consider  it  a  great  injustice  to  the  consumers  of  pulps  to 
increase  the  tariff  on  foreign,  that  the  domestic  manufacturers  might 
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increase  the  price  of  their  present  product,  which  we  consider  too 
hi^  now. 

They  attempted  to  raise  the  price  away  beyond  reason  a  year  or 
so  ago,  and  had  it  not  been  fcrr  the  foreign  importation  we  wooW 
have  been  forced  to  pay  at  least  $3  or  $4  a  ton  more  for  domestic. 

If  anything  is  done,  we  consider  that  the  schedule  should  be  re- 
duced, rather  than  advanced. 

We  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  place  the  matter  before  the 
proper  authorities  at  Washington  in  such  a  light  that  they  will  see 
what  an  injustice  would  be  a&oe  the  consumers  if  any  advance  is 
made. 

Yours,  truly. 

Thb  Paul  A.  Sohg  Paper  Comfant, 
M.  T.  Hahtlbt,  Tpeasurer. 


Marcellus  Falls,  N.  Y.,  November  16^  1908. 
CoMMrrTEE  OF  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th,  would  say  that 
we,  as  paper  manufacturers,  consider  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
increase  the  tariff  on  such  grades  of  chemical  pulp  as  are  being  im- 
ported into  this  country,  including  the  high  grades  of  sulphite  and 
sulphate  pulp,  such  as  is  used  in  all  superior  ^ades  of  wrappinj; 
specialties,  for  the  very  reason  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  made  in  this 
country  that  comes  up  to  the  requirements  of  this  class  of  paper. 

The  manufacturers  of  sulphite  and  other  grades  of  chemical  pulp 
in  this  country  are  satisfied  to  make  a  grade  of  stock  that  will  answer 
for  news  paper  and  the  lower  grades  of  wrapping  paper,  but  do  not 
make  a  quality  that  will  answer  for  the  better  grades  of  paper. 

Consequentlv  the  paper  mills  confining  themselves  to  the  better 
grade  or  wood  papers,  as  a  rule  are  buying  imported  stock,  simply 
because  the  home  product  that  is  on  the  market  will  not  fill  the  bill 

Increasing  the  tariff  will  not  increase  the  consumption  of  the 
home  product  of  chemical  pulp,  but  it  will  increase  the  importation 
of  the  foreign  high-grade  paper,  to  the  detriment  of  the  mills  now 
making  these  high  grades  at  home  in  our  own  country. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  opposed  to  an  increase  of  the  tarilF  on 
imported  stock,  especially  as  our  own  supply  of  wood  is  now  so  lim- 
ited. 

Yours,  truly, 

Margellus  Paper  Compant, 
Per  F.  J.  Ford. 


ToNA WANDA,  N.  Y.,  November  18^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  With  reference  to  the  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  November 
21,  we  would  desire  to  protest  against  any  mcrease  on  the  present  im- 
portation duty  on  pulp. 
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We  are  convinced  that  an  increase  on  this  duty  would  work  to  the 
detriment  of  American  manufacturers  using  pulp  or  sulphite,  not 
only  because  the  higher  cost  of  production  and  relatively  higher  cost 
of  labor  in  the  country  is  in  itself  a  handicap  against  the  American 
manufacturer,  but  because  the  rapid  depletion  of  our  own  forests, 
particularly  of  spruce,  which  is  the  best  wood  for  the  manufacture 
of  pulp  board,  makes  it  vitally  important  that  we  be  able  to  obtain 
pulp  n*om  the  Canadian  market. 

This  not  only  protects  our  own  forests,  but  is  also  a  protection 
against  the  floodmg  of  our  market  with  pulp  board  from  Sweden 
and  Norway. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

TONAWANDA  BOASD  AND  PaPER  ComPANY. 


Boston,  November  17^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Learning  that  there  is  an  agitation  to  increase  the 
tariff  on  wood  pulp,  we  desire,  as  manufacturers  using  this  kind  of 
stock,  to  protest  against  such  proposed  increase. 

We  are  convinced  that  to  raise  the  duty  would  benefit  only  a  few 
individuals,  and  would  be  detrimental  to  the  whole  paper-making 
industry.  More  than  this,  it  would  have  a  very  prejudicial  effect 
upon  the  forests  of  the  United  States,  which  need  the  most  enlight- 
ened legislation  and  care  to  save  them  from  practical  extinction. 

Hoping  that  your  committee  will  most  seriously  urge  that  the  pres- 
ent schedule  be  diminished  rather  than  increased,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

MuNROE  Felt  and  Paper  Company, 
James  P.  Munroe,  Treasurer. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  As  we  buj^  considerable  tonnage  of  foreign  sulphite, 
we  are  greatly  interested  in  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tarin.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  advance  the  present 
duty  and  thereby  discourage  importation  of  wood  pulp  at  a  time  when 
this  country  needs  all  its  domestic  timber,  which  is  being  rapidly 
exhausted.  The  present  duty  affords  a  reasonable  protection  to  do- 
mestic producers,  and  yet  permits  considerable  importations  to  supply 
the  paper  and  board  mills  of  this  country.  We  wish  to  join  you  in 
expressing  our  protest  against  any  advance  in  the  pulp  schedule. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Ohio  Boxboard  Company, 
Thos.  W.  Ross,  Treasurer. 
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ViCKSBURo,  Mich.,  November  17, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  PuiiP  Makers, 

New  York,  N.  T. 
Dear  Sirs:  Your  letter  of  November  14  received  and  noted.  Of 
course  it  goes  without  saving  that  the  paper  mills  do  not  wish  any 
advance  or  any  change  of  any  kind  in  the  duty  on  wood  pulp.  The 
mills  are,  as  a  rule,  perfectly  "satisfied  with  the  present  tariff  on  both 
pulp  and  papers,  with  the  exception  that  the  present  tariff  on  impor- 
tation of  papers  is  very  indefinite  and  allows  many  times  high-priced 
papers  to  be  imported  under  a  low  tariff. 

At  the  meeting  in  Chicago  last  week  the  fine  writing  mills  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  represent  them  at  the  hearing  in  Washington, 
and  it  would  seem  as  though  a  conjunction  of  your  committee  with 
that  would  be  a  good  idea  and  work  out  to  the  good  of  all  concerned. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Crocker  is  the  chairman  of  this  committee  in  question. 
Yours,  truly, 

Lee  Paper  Compat^jy, 
O.  H.  Briggs,  Manager. 


Highland  Park,  Conn.,  November  17, 1908. 
Commitfee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street^  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  Your  circular  of  the  14th  came  duly  to  hand.  We 
are  but  small  consumers  of  sulphite  pulp,  and  therefore  it  would  not 
make  as  much  difference  to  us  if  the  tariff  was  increased  or  decreased 
as  though  we  were  larger  users.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  give 
nearer  to  a  disinterested  opinion  in  the  matter  than  as  though  we 
were  larger  consumers.  We  think,  however,  it  would  be  very  unwise 
to  increase  the  duty  on  pulp,  in  view  of  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
the  forests  in  this  country,  also  the  agitation  which  has  sprunff  up 
among  the  newspaper  men  for  a  lower  price  on  their  paper.  Whifc  we 
do  not  have  any  great  sympathy  with  them  in  their  contention,  from 
some  of  the  editorials  we  have  read,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  only  that  they  want  a  lower  price  on 
paper,  still  we  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  anything  that  would 
necessitate  an  increase  of  price  in  news.  We  should  recommend,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  change  at  all,  that  it  should  be  decreased  rather 
than  increased,  in  view  of  the  facts  stated  above. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Case  Bros.  (Incorporated), 
Per  B.  N.  Stanley,  Secretary. 


Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  November  17^  190^. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant,  we  doii*t 
think  it  advisable  to  change  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  increase  it,  as  we  are  very  large  users  of  imported  pulp, 
both  bleached  and  unbleached.  Our  reason  for  using  this  pulp  i- 
that  we  were  forced  to  buy  it  on  account  of  the  domestic  sulphite 
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manufacturers  getting  together  and  putting  a  prohibitive  price  on 
the  domestic  pulp. 

If  there  is  any  change  to  be  made  in  the  tariff,  we  think  there 
should  be  a  reduction  made  on  the  bleached  pulp,  as  it  is  too  high,  or, 
better  still,  if  the  Government  desires  to  protect  our  own  forests  we 
don't  see  why  there  should  be  any  duty  at  all  on  the  imported  pulps, 
as  it  certainly  would  encourage  the  use  of  them  and  protect  our  own 
forests  and  not  affect  the  domestic  sulphite  manufacturers,  as  they 
have  at  present  virtually  no  competition  outside  of  the  imported 
pulps. 

Yours,  truly,  McDowell  Paper  Mills, 

C.  McDowell. 


HoLYOKE,  Mass.,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant  with  refer- 
ence to  the  present  duty  on  pulps  and  would  state  that  we  are  in  favor 
of  a  reduction  in  present  duties,  and  in  view  of  the  rapidly  decreas- 
ing amount  of  pulp  wood  in  this  country  we  trust  that  the  congres- 
sional committee  will  report  in  favor  of  such  a  reduction. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  E.  Pope  Paper  Company, 
C.  W.  Whiting,  Treasurer. 


Milton,  N.  H.,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen:  Begardin^  the  tariff  on  mechanical  and  chemical 
wood  pulp,  this  company  is  very  much  opposed  to  any  increase  of  the 
duty ;  it  would  work  an  imnecessary  hardship  on  consumers.  We  are 
paying  now  $42  for  unbleached  sulphite,  the  highest  price  I  can  re- 
member. The  duty  on  mechanical  pulp  should  be  taken  off  entirely. 
The  price  of  this  commodity  is  not  regulated  by  duty,  but  entirely  by 
the  water  supply  and  the  ability  of  the  grinders  to  operate.  A 
drought  creates  high  prices;  plenty  of  water  power,  low  prices.  It 
is  a  Tow-priced  product  normally,  and  the  high  freight  rates  from 
Canada  and  elsewhere  makes  a  sufficiently  high  natural  duty  to  always 
give  domestic  pulp  an  advantage  of  from  $2  to  $4  per  ton. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  S.  Lowe,  Treasurer. 


Richmond,  Va.,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  beg  to 
say  we  feel  that  the  present  duty  on  wood  pulp  is  sufficient  to  protect 
the  industry  of  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the  prices  obtained 
for  the  domestic  product  are  profitable  to  the  manufacturers. 
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We  are  not  large  consumers  of  foreign  sulphite,  but  we  use  this 

Sroduct  in  the  manufacture  of  our  paper  to  some  extent,  and  if  the 
uty  on  same  is  advanced,  we  will  consequently  have  to  pay  a  higher 
price,  which  will  affect  materially  the  profit  on  our  paper  in  which 
this  sulphite  is  used.    We  are  therefore  opposed  to  any  advance  in 
the  du^  on  wood  pulp. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Albermarub  Paper  Manufacturing  Company. 
H.  W.  Ellerson,  President. 


IVljDDLETOWN,  Ohio,  November  16^  1908, 
Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  14th,  request- 
ing us  to  give  you  a  letter  in  regard  to  increasing  duties  on  wood 
pulp. 

In  reply  would  say  that  this  article  does  not  interest  us  very  much, 
as  our  usage  is  very  small.  However,  we  think  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  for  Congress  to  increase  the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  especiafly  at 
this  time,  when  there  is  so  much  agitation  going  on  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere  in  regard  to  protecting  our  forests, 

To  increase  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  would  certainlv  have  a  tendency 
to  create  more  demand  for  wood  in  this  country,  an(f  there  is  no  doubt 
but  what  we  are  all  interested  in  preserving  our  forests  as  much  as 
possible ;  hence  the  more  pulp  that  comes  into  this  country  the  more 
protection  we  give  our  lorests. 

We  think,  however,  that  you  are  unduly  alarmed,  as  we  do  not 
think  there  is  any  Congressman  or  Senator  that  would  be  so  unwise 
as  to  raise  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  at  the  present  time,  especially  after 
the  recent  recommendations  of  ^President  Roosevelt  in  regard  to  put- 
ting newspaper  and  pulp  on  the  free  list. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Wardlow-Thomas  Paper  Company. 


Bardeen  Paper  Company, 

Otsego,  Mich, J  November  16, 1908. 
Com]mittee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

Neto  York. 
Dear  Sirs  :  We  have  yours  of  the  14th.    As  we  are  manufacturer^ 
of  paper  and  not  of  wood  pulp  we  naturally  want  to  buy  our  pulp  as 
cheaply  as  we  can,  and  are  not  in  favor  of  increased  duties. 

While  we  believe  in  protection  to  home  industries,  we  also  believ? 
in  competition. 

Yours,  truly,  G.  E.  Bardeen,  President, 

K.  Bardeen. 
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Seymour,  Conk.,  November  16^  1908, 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  Beplying  to  yours  of  14th,  we  are  not  large  users  of 
wood  pulp,  but  any  increase  of  duty  on  pulp  will  affect  us  in  propor- 
tion to  larger  users.    We  are  opposed  to  any  increase  of  tarin  on 
wood  pulp. 

Yours,  truly,  S.  Y.  Beach  Paper  Co. 

November  16,  1908. 
Committeb  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  your  circular  letter  14th,  and  will  say  that 
it  is  our  earnest  desire  that  the  duties  on  wood  pulp  remain  at  the 
present  figures.  It  strikes  us  they  are  quite  equitable,  and  we  sincerely 
trust  your  committee  can  so  convince  the  proper  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Yours,  truly,  The  Beckett  Paper  Co., 

F.  Beckett,  Tretmirer, 

Morris,  III.,  November  16^  1908. 

COMMITTE  OF  WoOD  PuLP  IMPORTERS, 

6  Beekman  Street^  New  York^  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Answering  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant,  we  beg 
to  advise  that  it  is  not  our  wish  or  desire  that  there  should  be  any 
increase  or  advance  on  the  duty  in  the  pulp  schedule. 

Any  change  in  the  present  tariff  on  wood  pulp  in  the  line  of  an  in- 
crease would  simply  add  an  additional  buraen  to  the  consumer  and 
the  manufacturer,  and  we  trust  that  no  such  action  will  be  taken  when 
the  tariff  is  revised. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Prairie  Box  Board  Co., 

B.  F.  McICeaoe,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treamirer. 


FoRESTPORT,  N.  Y.,  November  16^  190S. 

CoMMriTEE  OF  WoOD  PuLP  IMPORTERS, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Dear  Sirs:  In  reply  to  yours  we  will  say  we  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  matter,  and  have  decided  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  general  public  that  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  and 
paper  be  left  where  it  now  is. 

Respectfully,  yours,  A.  R.  Pennington  &  Co. 


Parsons  Paper  Company, 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  in  regard 
to  the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  would  say  that  we  are  decidedly  opposed 
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to  anjr  advance  in  duties  upon  this  material.    We  do  not  see  that 
there  is  any  need  for  such  an  advance,  and,  as  stated,  we  think  it 
would  be  much  better  that  none  should  be  made. 
Yours,  truly, 

Edwakd  p.  Bagg,  Treasurer, 


Phoenix,  N.  Y.,  November  16^  1908, 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  not  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff  on 
wood  pulp.  As  the  matter  now  stands  we  believe  the  present  duty 
affords  sufficient  protection  to  American  manufacturers,  allowing 
them  to  compete  with  foreign  pulps.  To  increase  the  tariff  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  paper. 

A  reduction  would  unsettle  values,  demoralize  business,  and  be 
detrimental  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industries  of  this  country. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Oswego  River  Paper  Muaa. 


Green  Bay,  Wis.,  November  16y  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Ptjlp  Importers, 

Room  721,  6  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  communication 
of  14th,  to  be  i)erfectly  frank  with  you,  we  believe  it  to  be  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  industry,  if  not  ourselves  individually,  to  stand  pat  on 
the  tariff  question  so  far  as  it  relates  to  wood  pulp. 
Your,  very  truly. 

Northern  Paper  Mills, 
IvER  J.  Terp,  Secretary. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  Yours  of  the  14th  received,  and  beg  to  advise  that 
we  can  not  conceive  of  any  sane  ar^ment  in  favor  of  an  advance  in 
the  pulp  schedule.  While  it  is  against  our  interest  as  consumers  of 
pulp,  in  a  broad  sense  we  believe  it  would  be  antagonistic  to  business 
welfare. 

Very  truly,  yours. 

The  New  Haven  Pulp  and  Board  Co., 
Wm.  K.  Shaffer,  Secretary. 


Boston,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  yours  of  14th  instant  I  believe  that  any 
change  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  especially  an  advance,  would  be  an 
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injury  to  the  paper  trade  of  this  country  and  should  not  be  under- 
taken.   The  reasons  are  too  obvious  to  need  repetition  to  anyone 
conversant  with  trade  conditions. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

National  Fibbe  Board  Co., 
By  Stephen  Moore,  Treasurer. 


Lee,  Mass.,  November  16, 1908. 
Cemmiitee  of  Wood  PtJiiP  Importers, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th,  in  which  you 
ask  us  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  we  are  in  favor  of  an 
increase  in  the  tariff  duty  on  imported  pulp,  we  beg  to  state  that 
we  are  not  in  favor  of  such  an  increase,  as  we  bdieve  it  would 
work  an  injury  to  the  paper  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  consiuner 
of  paper,  for  certainly  if  you  increase  the  duty  on  pulp  it  will  mean 
an  increase  cost  to  the  manufacturer,  which  he  will  have  to  add 
to  the  cost  going  to  the  trade,  or,  in  other  words,  he  would  have  to 
get  more  money  for  his  paper  if  the  pulp  costs  very  much  more. 
While  we  are  not  very  large  users  of  pulp,  we  can  see  where  it  would 
work  to  a  great  disadvantage  in  some  grades  of  papers. 
Yours,  truly, 

Mountain  Mill  Paper  Co., 
Edward  P.  Stevenson,  Treasurer. 


Monroe,  Mich.,  November  16^  1908. 

The  CoMMriTEB  or  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14th.  While 
we  do  not  at  present  use  any  sulphite  in  the  manufacturing  of  our 
product,  yet  we  are  interested  in  all  lines  of  the  industry,  and  we 
believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  any  tinkering  with  the  tariff  on 
wood  pulp  or  sulphite,  as  it  simply  tends  to  demoralize  business  until 
the  thing  is  settled. 

We  certainly  hope  you  will  make  your  influence  felt  on  Congress, 
as  we  think  the  tariff  is  all  right  as  it  is  and  should  not  be  changed. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Monroe  Binder  Board  Co., 
L.  W.  Newcomer,  President. 


East  Downingtown,  Pa.,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beehman  street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  any  increase  of 
duty  on  wood  pulp. 

Yours,  truly,  Frank  P.  Miller  Paper  Co. 

Frank  Parke. 
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Megargee  Pafeb  Mills, 

PMladelphia^  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

Room  721,  6  Beekman  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant  on  the 
duty  on  wood  pulp,  e  are  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  there  is 
anj^  agitation  lor  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  pulp;  we  supposed  the 
entire  agitation  was  the  other  way.  So  far  as  we  have  looked  into 
the  matter  we  think  the  present  duty,  if  worded  more  specifically,  is 
about  riffht,  as  it  covers,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  differ^oe 
in  cost  of  labor  between  this  country  and  foreign  labor. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  M.  Mbgabgee,  Secretary. 


CniLLicoTHE,  Ohio,  Noveniber  17,  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  14th,  it  is  our  firm 
belief  that  the  interests  of  the  paper  trade  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  our 
own  interests,  will  be  best  served  by  leaving  the  duty  as  it  now  stands 
on  pulp. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Mead  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
By  Geo.  H.  Mead,  General  Manager. 


Marion,  Ind.,  November  17, 1908, 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentle:men  :  We  have  your  circular  letter  of  the  14th  instant  in 
regard  to  the  agitation  which  is  now  on  regarding  the  advance  in 
tariff  on  wood  pulps  into  this  country.  We  certainly  would  not  be 
in  favor  of  any  advance  in  tariff  on  wood  pulps,  nor  would  we  like 
to  ask  for  any  decrease,  as  we  know  the  situation  of  the  pulp  mills. 
We  believe  that  we  would  be  better  off  without  any  change  whatever, 
as  with  the  present  duty  on  wood  pulp  the  pulp  mills  can  make  a 
nice  profit  on  their  pulp,  and  we  certamly  do  not  want  the  duty  or. 
pulp  reduced  so  as  to  compel  our  pulp  mills  here  to  close  their  plants, 
nor  do  we  want  the  duty  on  pulp  so  it  will  prohibit  the  importation 
of  the  same. 

Wc  are  using  considerable  foreign  pulp  as  well  as  American,  and 
we  believe  that  the  present  duties  on  pulps  are  adequate  at  the  pre^nt 
time. 

Yours,  very  truly.  The  Marion  Paper  Co. 

H.  A,  Gable,  Treasurer. 
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Toronto,  November  16 j  1908. 
The  Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Impobtebs, 

New  York,  N.  T. 
Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  14th  received.  I  am  manufacturing  tissue 
pai>er  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  and  would  regret  if  the  import  duty  on 
sulphite  would  advance,  as  it  would  so  much  increase  the  cost  ox  my 
material,  without  any  possibility  of  getting  a  higher  price  for  my 
raw  material,  without  any  possibility  of  getting  a  higher  price  for  my 
Washington  in  preventing  any  further  increase  in  the  duty  on  pulp. 
Youps,  truly, 

J.  H.  MoKaibn. 


Lawrence,  Kans.,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  of  the  14th 
regarding  the  agitation  which  has  recently  swept  over  the  country, 
and  regarding  the  revision  of  the  tarij9f.  We  trust  that  there  may  be 
no  movement  toward  an  increased  duty  on  pulp.  Certainly  it  would 
be  a  disadvantage  to  us  and  to  all  consumers  in  this  part  ot  the  coun- 
try to  have  the  tariff  increased  on  pulp. 
SespectfuUy, 

Lawrence  Paper  Mfg.  Co., 
Paul  A.  Dinsmoor, 

Assistant  Manager. 


York  Pa.,  November  16, 1908. 
Wood  Pulp  Importers'  Association, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  We  do  not  use  any  wood  pulp  and  we  really  do  wish 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  oppose  any  advance  on  raw  material  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  justly  of  the  paper  manufacturers.      Anything 
further  we  can  do  in  this  matter  will  be  cheerfully  done. 
EespectfuUy,  yours, 

Lafean  Paper  Company. 


Watertown,  N.  Y., 

November  16, 1908. 
CoMMirrEE  OF  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  In  response  to  your  circular  dated  November  14,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  are  not  in  favor  of  advancing 
the  duties  on  wood  pulps,  and,  more  than  that,  we  should  be  in  favor 
of  taking  all  duty  off  ground  wood  provided  an  agreement  could  be 
made  with  the  Canadian  government  that  no  export  duty  be  put  upon 
their  pulp  wood.  We  are,  however,  in  favor  of  keeping  the  present 
duties  on  sulphite  pulpa 

Yours,  truly,  Knowlton  Brothers. 
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Kali3(azoo,  Mich.,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importebs, 

Tew  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying:  to  your  favor  of  the  14th,  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  Congress  will  think  of  increasing  the  duty  on  pulp,  as 
popular  sentiment  seems  to  lean  very  strongly  toward  a  reduction 
of  the  duty.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it  would  be  a  tremendous 
disadvantage  to  the  manufacturers  if  the  tariff  were  raised,  as  the 
domestic  manufacturers  would  immediately  fall  in  line  and  increase 
their  prices  accordingly.  Of  the  two,  we  should  much  sooner  have 
the  tariff  lowered  a  little,  but  our  judgment  would  be  that  the  pres- 
ent schedule  was  just  about  right  for  the  protection  of  the  pulp 
manufacturers  and  the  paper  manufacturer  as  well. 
Yours,  truly, 

Kalamazoo  Paper  Company. 


Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  November  16^  1908. 
Messes.  Com.,  etc. 
Gentlemen  :  I  object  to  any  change  in  present  tariff  on  wood  pulp. 
Yours,  truly, 

E.  S.  Ingebsoll. 


Castleton,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood-Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  yours  of  the  14th  in  reference  to  duty  on 
wood  pulp,  and  would  state  that  we  do  not  buy  wood  pulp,  therefore 
have  no  interest  in  the  matter  beyond  an  indirect  one.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  the  duty  is  high  enough  to  protect  the  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States.  On  account  of  low-water  conditions,  we  under- 
stand pulp  is  very  high  just  at  present.  Probably  your  demands  of 
importations  when  under  normal  conditions  would  be  shut  off  and 
probably  at  a  loss  to  importers.  However,  these  conditions  are  not 
likely  to  prevail  for  long;  therefore  think  our  domestic  manufac- 
turers can  stand  it. 

Yours,  truly,  Ingalls  &  Co., 

H.  H.  G.  Ingalls,  Secretary. 


Philadelphia,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood-Pulp  Importers, 

5  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  14th  received.    Our  mills  are  making 
board  from  old  papers,  so  that  while  we  join  you  in  your  protest 
against  higher  tariff,  we  can  not  do  so  as  users  of  pulp. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Ellsworth  H.  Hults,  Jr. 
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Norwich,  Conn.,  November  17^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers. 

Gentlemen  :  Yours  of  the  14th  received,  and  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  tariff  upon  wood  pulp  as  it  is  at  present  and  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary for  any  advance  to  be  made,  as  the  manufacturers  have  to  pay  as 
much  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  and  live  and  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness of  making  paper  for  the  market,  competing  witn  other  foreign 
papers. 

Yours,  truly,  The  A.  H.  Hubbard  Co., 

Charles  L.  Hubbard,  President. 


Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

Room  721,  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  your  circular  of  the  14th,  and  note  con- 
tents. We  are  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  at 
this  time  because  we  are  satisfied  with  the  situation  as  it  now  exists. 
We  are  manufacturers  of  nothing  but  ground  wood,  and  therefore  an 
advance  of  the  duty  would  not  be  likely  to  affect  us  adversely.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  our  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  leave  conditions  as 
they  are,  as  we  think  that  the  interests  of  the  paper  manufacturers 
ana  the  paper  consumers  would  best  be  served  by  preserving  stability 
in  the  tarin. 

The  protection  afforded  by  the  present  tariff  is  a  reasonable  and 
proper  one,  and  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience.  We  should  not 
view  with  favor  any  reduction,  nor  do  we  think  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  advance  the  duty,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  conditions  which 
have  to  do  with  tile  operation  of  the  various  branches  of  paper  man- 
ufacture. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Hannawa  Falls  Water  Power  Company, 
Per  E.  A.  Merritt,  Jr.,  Receiver. 


Philadelphia,  November  16,  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  I^iporters, 

Room  721,  5  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sirs  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  November  4,  request- 
ing an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  an  advance  of  the 
duties  on  wood  pulp. 

We  are  users  of  wood  pulp,  and  in  considerable  quantity,  in  our 
manufacture.  We  beg  to  state  that  the  present  price  of  paper  is  so  low 
and  the  margin  of  profit  so  small  that  if  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
duty  of  wood  pulp  it  can  not  possibly  be  borne  by  our  branch  of  the 
manufacture  and  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  paper. 
There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  if  the  duty  is  advanced  the  price 
of  o.ur  product  must  advance  accordingly,  and  as  it  enters  into  our 
paper  in  considerable  percentage  the  advance  of  our  price  will  have 
to  be  at  least  proportionate. 
Truly,  yours, 

The  Glen  Mills  Paper  Company, 
PerTnos.  L.  Shaw. 
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Apflrton,  Wis.,  November  16^  1908. 

The  CoMMrrTBB  op  Wood  Pulp  Iutovtebb, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  present  tariff  on  imported  sulphite  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  afford  proper  protection  to  domestic  manufacturers. 
Strictly  speaking,  and  rrom  a  selfish  standpoint,  it  probably  would  be 
more  to  our  interest  if  the  duty  might  be  removed ;  yet,  we  are  be- 
lievers in  the  principle  of  protection,  and  while  sulphite  to  us  is  a  raw 
material  it  is  a  finidied  product  to  others  engaged  in  its  manufacture. 
Certainly  we  believe  that  the  duty  should  not  be  increased. 
Yours,  truly. 

Fox  KivEB  Paper  Company. 


KocHESTBB,  N.  Y.,  November  A?,  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street^  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  14th  instant, 
beg  to  state  we  are  against  any  change  in  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Flowtjr  City  Tissue  Mills  Company. 
By  F.  M.  Nephew. 


Bennington,  Vt.,  November  17, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

Room  721^  5  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  duly  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  14th  instant. 
In  reply  will  say  that  we  see  no  good  reason  why  the  present  duty 
on  pulps  should  be  increased.    The  present  price  of  tissue  paper  is 
too  low  as  compared  with  the  present  price  of  sulphite  and  ground 
wood,  and  if  the  duty  on  pulps  was  increased  the  prices  of  paper 
would  have  to  be  increased  accordingly. 
We  are  opposed  to  any  increase  of  duty  on  pulps. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Fillmore  &  Slade, 
ByH,  D.  Fillmore. 


Fallsburgh  Paper  Mills, 
FdUsburg,  N.  T.,  November  16, 1908. 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

Gentlemen:  Yours  received.  We  use  both  foreign  and  domestic 
sulphite  and  ground  wood,  and  am  in  favor  of  having  the  tariff  re- 
main as  it  is  on  them. 

Most  truly,  Edw.  Y,  LfB  Fbvbe. 
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ViNcaENNES,  Ind.,  Novcnvber  16^  1908. 

COMMITCEE  OF  WoOD  PuiiP  ImPOBTERS, 

New  York  City,  N.  T. 
GrENTLEMEN :  Your  "  circular  letter  "  relating  to  tariff  on  "  wood 
pulp  "  received.    In  reply  beg  to  say  we  do  not  believe  the  duty  on 
wood  or  wood  pulp  will  be  raised,  as  the  tendency  and  agitation  is 
just  the  opposite. 

We  use  considerable  "print"  in  lining  strawboards,  but  we  are 
not  advocating  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  as  we  are  not  "  free  traders," 
and  we  do  not  believe  the  tariff  rate  will  be  increased,  as  your  circular 
letter  suggests.    We  are, 

Yours,  respectfully,  Empire  Paper  Company, 

F.  W.  QuANTZ,  Manager. 


SuNAPBE,  N.  H.,  November  Itf,  1908. 
Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers. 

Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  14th,  we  hardly  feel 
that  we  can  support  any  movement  for  the  sulphite  manufacturers 
to  increase  the  duty  on  foreign  pulp.  Our  opinion  is  that  with  the 
present  duty  the  domestic  sulphite  manufacturers  ou^ht  to  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers,  and,  even  if  they  do  have 
to^  undersell  slightljr  the  foreign  manufacturers,  that  there  should 
still  be  a  good  margin  of  profit  to  them. 

Our  idea  of  the  situation  is  that  the  domestic  manufacturers 
thought  there  was  no  end  to  the  price  they  could  charge  and  went 
beyond  the  limits  of  good  judgment  in  their  prices,  so  letting  in  the 
foreignpulps. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Emerson  Paper  Company, 

W.  A.  Whitney. 

P.  S. — I  am,  however,  in  favor  of  retaining  the  present  tariff. 


Philadelphia,  November  17, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 
Dear  Sirs  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  14th,  we  have  given  the 
matter  of  the  present  duty  on  wood  pulp  careful  consideration,  and 
from  our  standpoint  we  do  not  see  now  our  interests  on  this  side 
advance  by  either  raising  or  lowering  the  present  rates  of  duty. 
We  think  they  are  very  fair  as  they  now  stand. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Dill  &  Collins  Co., 
Orellet  Collins, 

President. 
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New  York,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood-Pulf  Importers, 

5  Beekman  Street^  New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  with 
regard  to  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp,  we  think  it  would  be  unadvisable 
to  make  any  change  in  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  the  same. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Diamond  Mills  Paper  Company, 
C.  G.  Van  Gilder,  Secretary. 


Phoenix,  N.  Y.,  Novemiber  17^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood-Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street^  New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  14th  we  regret  to  say 
that  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  us  to  attend  the  proposed  meeting. 
Regarding  the  tariff  agitation  and  any  intended  advance  on  pulps 
coming  into  this  countiy,  we  can  only  say  that  in  self -protection  we 
can  talce  but  one  position — we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  ad- 
vance in  the  present  schedule.    It  seems  to  us  that  when  it  is  Imown 
that  the  supply  in  this  country  is  short  at  best,  and  under  adverse 
conditions  such  as  have  prevailed  recently  the  pulp  mills  have  not 
been  able  to  nearly  meet  the  demand,  any  person  or  committee  who 
tried  to  advance  the  rates  of  import  would  only  do  so  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  paper  mills  who  purchase  their  pulp.    We  shall  be 
glad  to  see  their  efforts  sidetracked. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Crescent  Paper  and  Machine  Company. 


Marseilles,  III.,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers^ 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  Regarding  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant,  we  believe 
it  would  be  inadvisable  to  make  any  change  in  the  tariff  on  sulphite 
or  pulp,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  upset  present  conditions  and 
increase  the  cost  of  all  grades  of  paper  and  board  using  this  raw 
material,  and  we  trust  that  your  committee  will  be  successful  in  pre- 
venting any  change  in  the  present  situation. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Crescent  Paper  Company, 
R.  F.  Knott,  President. 

West  Henniker,  N.  H.,  November  16 y  1908. 

Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  yours  of  the  14th,  we  had  no  idea  that 
there  was  any  prospect  of  increasing  the  present  duty  on  pulps.    All 
the  a^tation  we  have  heard  of  was  in  favor  of  reducing  same. 

It  IS  our  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  maintain  the  rates 
about  as  they  are  at  present. 
Yours,  truly, 

CoNToocooK  Valley  Paper  Company, 
H.  A.  Emerson,  Treasurer. 
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Huntington,  Mass.,  November  16j  1908. 
CoMMirrBE  OP  Wood  Pui-p  Impobters. 

Gentlembn  :  Your  circular  letter  of  the  14th  received.  As  we  are 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  we 
have  referred  your  letter  to  our  president,  Mr.  W.  N.  Caldwell, 
Holyoke,  Mass.  You  have  the  svmpathy  of  this  division  in  your 
efforts  not  to  have  the  duty  on  puips  mcreased. 

The  compliments  of  the  writer  to  each  gentleman  represented  on  the 
committee. 

Yours,  truly, 

Chester  Paper  Company  Division, 
E.  C.  Rogers,  Manager. 


Lititz,  Pa.,  November  16^  1908. 
C!ommittee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  yours  of  the  14th  instant  relative  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  pulps,  and  we  wish  most  em- 
phatically to  go  on  record  as  being  most  strenuously  opposed  to  any 
such  legislation. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Consumers  Boxboard  and  Paper  Company, 
H.  J.  PiERSON,  General  Manager. 


South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.,  Novemher  17, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  In  answer  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  14th  instant, 
beg  to  state  that  you  are  right  in  your  supposition  that  we  are  op- 
posed to  any  advance  in  duty  on  foreign  pulp.  We  might  also  aad 
that  we  have  the  same  opinion  as  the  Hampshire  Paper  Company 
upon  this  matter. 

Yours,  truly,  Carew  Manufacturing  Company, 

W.  D.  JuDD,  President. 


Kalamazoo,  ^iicu.,  November  16, 1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  14th  at  hand,  and  we  certainly  should 
not  like  to  see  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  raised,  and  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Bryant  Paper  Company. 
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HorrsATONic,  Mass.,  November  16^  1908, 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  November  14,  we  would  say 
that  we  are  opposed  to  any  increase  in  the  duty  on  wood  pulp.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  think  the  duty  ought  to  be  reduced. 
Domestic  manufacturers  are  entitled  to  protection  on  their  product 
the  same  as  we  ask  for  ours. 

Yours,  truly,  B.  D.  Rising  Paper  Company. 


RocKFORD,  III.,  Noverriber  16^  1908, 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

6  Beekman  Street^  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  It  has  come  to  our  notice  that  there  wiU  be  an  efFort 
made  on  November  21  to  start  a  movement  raising  the  duty  on  wood 
pulp,  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  benefit  nobody  but  a  Jew  wood- 
pulp  manufacturers  and  work  a  hardship  on  the  consumer  of  all 
erades  of  pulp,  which  is  now  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  the  mana- 
lacturers  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  paper.    We,  as  users  of  the  several 
grades  of  pulp,  respectfully  appeal  to  you  to  use  every  means  in  your 
power  to  prevent  this  advance. 
Thanking  you  for  any  efforts  you  may  take,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

RocKFORD  Paper  Box  Board  Company, 
R.  Wantz,  Manager. 


Pittston,  Pa.,  November  16. 1908, 
Gents:  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  any  advance  in  the  present 
tariff  on  wood  pulp  of  any  kind. 

Yours,  respectfully,  G.  B.  Rommel. 


Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.,  November  17, 1908. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  not  in  favor  of  adding  to  the  cost  of  the  pulp 
we  are  using  by  having  the  tariff  increased. 
Yours,  truly, 

Seei^y  Paper  Mills  Company. 


Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  your  letter  of  the  14th  in  regard  to  the 
tariff  on  imported  wood  and  sulphite,  etc.,  and  in  answer  would  say 
that  we  do  not  think  the  tariff  had  ought  to  be  interfered  with  in  any 
way,  and  that  means  that  we  consider  it  just  about  right  as  it  is. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Standard  Paper  Company, 
J.  H.  Whitnby,  Manager. 
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SiOHMOND,  Va.,  November  16^  1908, 

GOMMITTEE  OF  WoOD  PtTLP  ImFOIOBSS, 

New  York: 
Dear  Sibs  :  Referring  to  your  favor  of  November  14  in  reference  to 
the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  will  state  that  we  think  that  it  would  be 
unwise  for  Congress  to  increase  the  duty  on  this  material,  as  we  our- 
selves do  considerable  export  business  and  presume  that  other  paper 
manufacturers  do  the  same  thing. 

If  the  duty  were  increased  on  wood  pulp  of  any  kind  this  would 
naturally  throw  us  out  of  line  with  the  prices  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors in  Germany  and  Sweden. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  these  duties. 
Yours,  truly. 

Standard  Paper  Manufacturing  Company, 
R.  S.  Crump,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


Fulton,  N.  Y.,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  authorize  you  in  our  behalf  to  make  just 
as  strong  a  protest  as  you  possibly  can  in  the  hearing  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington  against  any  advance  in 
the  tariff  rates  on  sulphite  or  ground  wood. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  these  articles  are  now  sufficiently 
protected,  and  if  there  is  any  change  in  the  tariff  it  should  be  down- 
ward rather  than  upward. 

We  believe  it  would  be  a  most  serious  mistake  if  any  advance  in 
the  present  tariff  rates  on  wood  pulp  was  made. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Victorl\  Paper  Mills  Company, 
By  E.  R.  Bedhead,  President. 


Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  While  we  are  not  large  consumers  of  pulps,  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  see  any  disturbance  in  the  tariff,  as  that  would 
affect  our  business  in  proportion. 

We  trust  you  will  use  your  best  endeavors  to  see  that  no  disturbance 
occurs. 

Yours,  truly,  Charles  G.  Weeks  Company. 


Applbton,  Wis.,  November  16, 1908. 
GoMMiTrEB  op  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  14th,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  ^ve  you  such  a  letter  as  you  ask  for,  although  upon  further 
investigation  it  might  prove  to  our  interest  to  give  it. 
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As  we  look  at  it,  the  whole  paper  industry  must  be  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  if  it  develops  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  trade  gen> 
erally  to  have  a  higher  duty  on  sulphite  pulp,  we  are  willing  that  it 
should  be  put  on.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  develops  that  a  lower  duty 
would  be  of  more  benefit,  then  we  are  ready  to  acquiesce  in  that 

With  the  information  at  hand  now,  however,  we  can  not  express 
an  opinion  either  way. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Wisconsin  Tissue  Paper  Compant. 


Wblm  RrvEH,  Vt.,  November  16j  1908. 
Committee  of  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  yours  of  the  14th,  we  would  state  that  we 
do  not  use  any  sulphite  pulp,  our  raw  material  being  burlap,  et<;. 

We  realize,  however,  that  higher  duties  on  sulphite  would  be  a 
serious  handicap  to  the  majority  of  tissue  manufacturers,  as  the  im- 
ported article  is  really  necessary  to  them.    We  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Adams  Paper  Compant, 
EL  Crabtree,  Manger. 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  November  16^  1908. 
Committee  or  Wood  Pulp  Importers, 

Room  721^  6  Beekman  Street^  New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  14th,  and  would  state 
that  in  our  judgment  we  believe  the  duty  on  sulphite  should  remain 
as  it  is. 

Yours,  truly,  John  Robertson  &  Son. 

C.  W.  Black. 


Boston,  November  ISO,  1908. 
The  G.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company. 

Gentlemen  :  We  understand  that  you  propose  to  be  represented  in 
Washington  by  way  of  protest  against  any  increase  in  tiie  tariff  on 
chemical  wood  pulp,  which  is  taxed  under  "  Schedule  M,"  as  foDows: 
Unbleached,  one-sixth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight;  bleached, 
one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight. 

We  wish  to  make  a  similar  protest 

We  manufacture  in  Maine  rising  45,000  tons  of  chemical  wood 
pulp  by  the  soda  process,  so-called,  more  than  one-half  of  which  we 
sell  to  manufacturei's  of  paper,  the  balance  being  used  in  our  own 
paper  mills.  We  think  the  protection  afforded  our  product  is  ample 
imder  existing  law. 

We  buy  about  14,000  tons  of  chemical  wood  pulp,  mainly  un- 
bleached, made  by  the  sulphite  process,  for  use  in  our  paper  mill& 
Of  this  amount  more  than  one-half  is  of  foreign  origin,  five-eijghths  of 
pur  forei^  purchases  being  Canadian.  The  cost  of  the  foreign  pulp 
to  us,  debvered  at  our  mills,  is  about  $4  per  ton  more  than  the  cost  of 
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domestic  pulp,  and  the  specific  duty  amounts  to  more  than  8  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  above  figures  relate  to  the  years  1907  and  1908.  The  larce 
proportion  of  roreign  pulp  used  in  these  years  is  mainlv  due  to  the 
lact  that  in  the  last  part  of  1906  and  the  early  part  of  the  year  1907 
we  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  domestic  sulphite  pulp  at  reasonable 
prices. 

It  would  seem  that  sufficient  protection  is  at  present  afforded  to 
American  manufactures  on  this  item,  and  that  an  mcrease  in  the  rate 
of  duty  levied  might  result  in  an  unnecessary  addition  to  the  cost 
and  to  the  price  of  paper  in  this  country. 

We  own  three  mills,  situated  in  Mame.  two  paper  and  one  soda 
pulp  mill.  Our  product  of  book  and  suriace-coated  papers  is  about 
45,000  tons  per  annum. 

You  are  authorized  to  make  the  above  representations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  our  behalf. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

S.  D.  Wakren  &  Co. 

P.  S. — ^We  wish  to  add  that  no  individual  or  association  is  au- 
thorized to  represent  us  in  respect  to  the  tariff  on  printing  paper. 
We  should  not  object  to  a  revision  of  this  schedule,  provided,  in 
connection  with  it,  are  fairly  considered  the  present  rates  of  duty  on 
articles  entering  the  cost  of  manufacture,  such  as  coal,  clay,  chem- 
icals, and  structural  materials. 

S.  D.  Warren  &  Co. 


The  following  paper  was  submitted  to  the  committee : 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  £1, 1908. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinffton^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  I  represent  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.  (Incorporated),  a 
domestic  corporation  of  New  York  State  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  and  lumber  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  x.  The  production  in 
paper,  which  is  all  news  print,  is  approximately  18,000  tons  per  an- 
num. It  saws  into  lumber  from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  feet  per 
annum.  The  company  employs  approximately  500  men  in  its  manu- 
facturing departments  and  in  its  woodland  operations.  The  city  of 
Glens  Falls  has  a  population  of  about  20,000,  and  its  staple  industry 
is  paper  making,  tnere  being  a  mill  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany located  there.  I  am  manager  of  the  woodland  department  of 
the  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.,  and,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  cor- 
poration is  next  to  the  International  Paper  Company,  the  largest 
owner  of  New  York  State  woodland,  and  is  annually  cutting  a  supply 
of  wood  from  these  lands,  I  am  able  to  supply  the  committee  with 
accurate  figures  on  the  cost  of  production  of  pulp  wood  in  New  York 
State,  and  perhaps  in  addition  to  provide  an  illustration  of  what  the 
effect  of  the  tariff  may  be  upon  woodlands  in  our  section. 

Our  company  owns  160,000  acres  of  Adirondack  forest  land.  The 
experts  say  that  the  annual  growth  of  spruce  and  hemlock  upon 
these  lands  is  something  like  60  feet  to  the  acre.  If  we  exclude  10,000 
acres  for  bums  and  waste  land,  it  leaves  150,000  acres  and,  assuming 
that  the  figures  on  annual  yjeld  given  by  the  experts  is  correct,  our 
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forest  would  produce  something  like  15,000  cords  of  wood  per  year. 
The  capacity  of  our  present  ground- wood  mill  is  about  18,000  tons  per 
year.  Each  cord  of  rough  pulp  wood  produces  1,800  pounds  of 
mechanically  ground  wood,  so  that  our  present  use  of  pulp  wood  for 
ground-wood  purposes  is  approximately  20,000  cords  per  year.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  our  woodlands  would  not  supply  sufficient  wood 
for  a  sulphite  mill  to  supply  our  sulphite,  we  have  in  the  past  pur- 
chased our  sulphite  in  the  open  market. 

The  difference  between  our  consumption  of  pulp  wood  and  the 
yield  from  our  own  lands  we  purchase  in  the  open  market,  mainly 
from  Canada.  In  the  year  1907  we  purchased  691  cords  of  rough. 
8,028  of  peeled,  and  1,841  cords  of  rossed  Canadian  pulp  wood. 

In  the  same  season  we  cut  from  our  own  lands  in  New  York  State 
31,397  cords  of  pulp  wood  and  logs,  the  total  cost  of  which,  for  re- 
moval from  the  stump  to  the  nearest  water  for  floating  and  driving  to 
our  mill,  was  $141,115.60.  To  drive  this  wood  to  our  mill  we  expended 
$28,001.94,  and  there  was  chargeable  against  it  for  sundries,  office 
salaries,  etc.,  $8,708.25,  making  the  total  cost  of  getting  this  wood 
from  the  stump  to  our  mill  $177,824.79,  or  $5.66  plus  per  cord.  The 
stumpage  value  of  this  wood  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  fix,  as  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  value  of  stumpage  of  Adirondack  land  for  various 
purposes  is  well  understood.  However,  the  generally  accepted  value 
of  stumpage  for  pulp  wood  purposes  is  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  cord  and, 
assuming  this  stumpage  to  have  an  average  value  of  $2.25  per  cord, 
we  get  a  total  cost  per  cord  at  our  mill  of  $7.91  for  the  wood  delivered 
in  13-foot  logs.  In  making  comparisons  with  the  cost  of  Canadian 
wood,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Canadian  wood  is  cut  into 
4- foot  lengths,  while  the  New  York  State  wood,  from  which  I  have 
given  figures,  comes  to  the  mill  in  the  log. 

The  Canadian  wood  purchased  by  this  company,  as  stated  above,  is 
bought  in  the  open  market  at  points  on  the  Grank  Trunk  Railway 
east  of  Quebec  at  $7  per  cord  for  hand-j)eeled  4-foot  wood,  and  the 
rough  wood  was  bouglit  in  the  same  section  at  $5.50  to  $6  per  cord 
and  the  rossed  was  bought  delivered  at  Glens  Falls  at  $11  per  cord. 
The  estimated  cost  of  delivering  4-foot  rough  pulp  wood  at  Mont- 
magny  and  St.  Catherine,  Quebec,  by  the  sea-coast  lumber  company, 
one  of  the  venders  of  the  wood  above  referred  to,  was  $2.90  per  cord 
for  Montmagny  and  $3,30  per  cord  for  St.  Catherine.  These  figures 
were  made  up  of  the  items  of  $2  per  cord  for  the  labor  of  laying  the 
wood  at  these  points,  plus  50  cents  per  cord  in  the  case  of  Montmagny 
and  $1  per  cord  in  the  case  of  St.  Catherine  for  driving,  booming,  and 
sorting  and  40  cents  per  cord  in  each  case  for  stumpage. 

We  are  supplied  with  figures  upon  the  cost  of  delivering  pulp 
wood  to  us  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jacques  Cartier  River,  about  20  miles 
west  of  Quebec  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  items  are  $2  per  cord  for 
labor  from  the  stump  to  the  driving  water ;  driving,  loss  of  measure- 
ment, rossing,  and  loading,  $1 ;  total  cost  of  wood  per  cord,  $3.  No 
account  of  stumpage  value  is  included  in  the  above  figures. 

To  protect  our  New  York  State  forest  lands  and  provide  for  an 
annual  yield,  which  shall  be  permanent,  we  have  asked  the  United 
States  forestry  department  to  supply  us  with  a  working  plan  for  cut- 
ting our  wood  and  the  department  is  now  at  work  upon  such  a  plan. 
So  long  as  we  are  able  to  make  up  the  deficiency  between  our  con- 
sumption and  the  annual  growth  of  our  own  wood,  at  anything  like 
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the  present  prices  for  Canadian  wood,  we  shall  lumber,  under  the 

Slan  proposed  by  the  United  States  Department.  Should  an  export 
uty  oar  us. from  the  Canadian  market,  we  would  be  forced  to  in- 
crease the  cutting  upon  our  own  land,  and  should  the  present  tariff 
schedule  on  news  print  be  reduced  so  that  we  would  be  forced  to  com- 
pete with  the  Canadian  mills,  having  the  chief  source  of  wood  supply 
above  referred  to,  it  would  be  necessary  to  look  to  our  own  wood 
land  for  our  entire  supply  of  pulp  wood,  which  would  mean  that  in 
not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years  the  land  would  be  denuded.  Were  it 
not  for  the  rapid  increase  in  value  of  our  New  York  State  wood  land, 
it  might  be  that  there  would  be  a  greater  profit  in  denuding  the  prop- 
erty and  keeping  out  of  the  Canadian  wood  market  than  under  the 
present  plan  of  operating. 

The  present  tariff  schedule  is  satisfactory  to  this  company,  and  to 
reduce  it  means  to  compel  us  to  seek  our  source  of  supply  of  raw 
stock  in  northern  New  York;  and,  while  it  may  mean  that  we  shall 
be  able  for  some  years  to  compete  with  the  Canadian  mills,  it  plainly 
means  that  this  can  be  done  only  through  a  sacrifice  of  the  future  forest 
growth  in  our  section.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this  effect  of  any  sub- 
stantial tariff  reduction  would  be  for  the  State  of  New  York  to  con- 
demn the  forest  land  and  pay  its  present  value. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express,  on  behalf  of  our  company,  our 
approval  of  the  conclusions  expressed  by  Mr.  Lyman  on  behalf  of  the 
International  Paper  Company. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

FiNGH,  Pruyn   &  Co.    (Inc.), 
By  Geo.  X.  Ostrandkk. 

Manager  Woodlands, 

The  following  gentlemen  also  appeared,  representing  manufac- 
turers of  paper,  out  did  not  address  the  committee : 

F.  M.  Hugo,  Remington  Paper  Company,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  ^ 

D.  M.  Anderson,  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  Watei-town,  X.  Y. 

Geo.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company,  represented  by  John  T. 
Wheelwright  and  George  W.  Wheelwright,  jr. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  on  Mon^iay 
we  will  take  up  crockery  and  glassware,  and  of  course  it  will  be  evi- 
dent to  you  tliat  even  if  you  wait  over  you  would  not  hav^^  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  That  is  a  large  interest,  and  a  great  many  people 
will  have  to  be  heard  upon  that  subject.  The  committee  regrets  that 
it  can  not  hear  all  of  you  to-day.  Perhaps  there  might  have  been  a 
little  more  expedition,  but  we  have  tried  to  rush  along  as  fast  as  we 
could.  I  will  say,  however,  that  if  you  will  file  your  briefs  at  anv 
time  before  the  4th  of  December  they  will  be  print e^l  along  with 
these  hearings  as  though  they  were  presented  and  read  before  the 
committee;  and  the  committee  will  nave  an  opportunity  to  read 
them  all. 

The  committee  thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  midnight)  adjourned  until 
Monday,  Xovember  23.  1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


APPENDIX. 

WOOD  PULP. 

Boston,  Noveniber  19^  1908. 

Chaiicmax  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  The  Geo.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company  are  manu- 
facturers of  paper,  with  mills  producing  about  50  tons  of  paper  per 
day  of  book  grades.  These  mills  are  situated  in  Massachusetts  within 
about  50  miles  of  Boston.  Our  location  precludes  the  manufacture 
of  wood  pulp,  as  all  forests  are  distant  and  fuel  is  high. 

We  are  using  a  considerable  quantity  of  chemical  wood  fibers,  both 
domestic  and  imported.  The  soda  fiber  we  use  the  most  of  is  all  of 
domestic  make,  but  the  stronger  fiber  made  by  the  sulphite  process 
we  use  more  largely  of  the  imported,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  of  supe- 
rior quality  to  the  general  product  of  the  domestic  pulp  mills  and  is 
sold  at  a  higher  price  and  to  a  great  extent  are  not  competitive,  as 
the  domestic  pulp  is  an  inferior  quality  and  can  not  be  substituted  for 
the  imported,  which  commands  a  price  which  certainly  averages  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  higher.  An  increase  in  the  duties  would 
be  a  hardship  on  us  for  the  reason  that  we  must  continue  to  buy  the 
foreign  product,  as  the  home  producers  have  never  supplied  pulp  of 
the  quality  we  desire,  and  we  are  certain  we  should  be  unable  to 
advance  our  prices  to  offset  increased  costs. 

There  are  comparatively  few  pulp  mills  whose  product  is  sold  to 
mills  using  but  not  producing  pulp,  and  the  market  for  domestic 
pulp  is  largely  controlled  by  mills  producing  and  using  pulp  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  selling  their  surplus.  It  is  doubly  the 
interest  of  such  manufacturers  to  favor  the  exclusion  of  imported 
pulps  by  higher  duties,  as  it  benefits  them  both  in  the  sale  of  pulp 
and  of  paper. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  protest  against  any  advance  in  the 
duties  on  pulp. 

The  present  quotations  for  foreign  pulp  for  immediate  shipment 
are  abnormally  low,  due  to  the  unfavorable  business  conditions 
which  have  prevailed,  and  should  not  be  considered  in  any  adjust- 
ment of  duties  for  the  reasons  of  market  conditions,  as  explained  by 
one  of  our  English  correspondents  who  is  well  posted.  We  quote 
below  their  letter  of  October  31 : 

"  With  reference  to  sulphite  supplies,  would  you  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  picking  up  what  may  be  considered  a  bargain  for  delivery 
this  year?  The  point  is  this:  Owing  to  dulhiess  of  trade,  many 
paper  makers  in  this  country  are  not  able  to  take  out  their  con- 
tracted supplies,  conj^equently  some  paper  mills  in  Scandinavia  have 
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stocks  inconveniently  large.    This  condition  of  affairs  will,  we  think, 
be  only  temporary,  because  the  price  has  now  sunk  below  cost  oi 

Sroduction.  A  movement  is  on  toot  in  Scandinavia  to  reduce  pro- 
uction  by  30  per  cent  for  three  or  six  months.  All  Norwegian  mills 
have  agreed  to  this  and  more  than  half  the  Swedish  mills.  They  are, 
however,  waiting  for  more  complete  unanimity  before  putting  this 
plan  into  operation.  In  the  meantime  several  mills  will  shut  down 
for  a  month  or  more  on  their  own  account  without  waiting  until  the 
pulp  associations  have  come  to  a  decision.  It  is  to  be  expected,  there- 
lore,  that  during  next  year  the  supply  will  adjust  itself  to  the  demand, 
but  in  the  meantime  for  financial  reasons  there  are  stocks  which  will 
be  going  cheap.  If  you  could  take  200  or  300  tons  for  this  year,  we 
could  probably  make  you  a  special  offer. 

"We  have  dispatched  to  you  a  sample  of  our  G  pulp,  and  we 
have  to-day  sent  you  a  further  sample  of  our  T  pulp.  You  have 
already  a  sample  of  the  HX.  These  three  brands  all  run  much  the 
same  and  are  popular  in  this  country  as  being  easy  bleaching  suit- 
able for  printings.  From  one  or  other  of  these  mills  we  could  pos- 
sibly supply  3^ou  with  cheap  lots  for  this  year.  We  can  not  quote 
at  present  until  we  know  that  you  will  be  open,  but  on  hearing  from 
you  we  would  lay  an  offer  before  you. 
"  Respectfully,  yours, 

"  Geo.  W.  Wheelwright,  President^ 


Boston,  November  20,  J 908. 
To  tlie  Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sik  :  We  understand  that  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation are  advocating  and  are  going  to  present  to  you  on  the  21st 
instant  their  views  as  to  raising  the  duty  on  imported  pulps  from 
Europe  to  100  per  cent. 

We  are  members  of  the  above  association,  but  we  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  being  strongly  opposed  to  any  such  change  in  the  tariff. 

We  are  not  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  are  obli^d  to  buy  all  of  our 
pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  our  paper,  and  while  we  buy  more  or 
less  of  it  made  in  this  countrv  as  well  as  in  Canada  we  still  buy  a  large 
quantity  from  Germany  and  Sweden,  for  the  reason  that  the  quality 
of  our  paper  demands  in  some  instances  a  better  grade  of  pulp  than 
can  be  made  in  this  country.  We  have  never  vet  seen  pulp  made  here 
of  as  good  quality  as  that  made  abroad,  and  while  tnere  are  a  few 
mills  here  that  iif  they  exerted  themselves  could  manufacture  this 
quality,  they  would  not  make  enough  to  supply  the  demand  for  this 
grade,  and  if  the  duty  were  raised  100  per  cent  on  the  foreign  pulp 
they  could  make  their  prices  exorbitant.  Many  of  the  mills  in  this 
country  make  their  own  pulp  and  their  own  paper  together,  and  have 
some  pulp  for  sale,  and  a  raise  in  the  duty  to  this  figure  would  benefit 
them  very  materially,  but  it  would  be  a  distinct  detriment  to  the  mills 
like  ourselves  who  are  obliged  to  buy  pulp  in  the  foreign  market,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  paper  so  made  in  this  country  is  made  by 
mills  situated  in  similar  circumstances  as  ourselves. 

We  trust  that  no  change  will  be  made  in  the  way  of  an  increase  of 
duty  on  European  pulps. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Monadnock  Paper  Mills, 

A.  J.  Pierce,  President. 
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Boston,  November  20^  1908. 

Mr.  Sebbno  Payne, 

Chmrman  Ways  and  Meam  Committee^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dbab  Sir:  This  company  is  opposed  to  any  increase  of  duty  ob 
wood  pulp  for  the  following  reasons: 

Our  mill  is  situated  near  this  city  and  produces  about  30  tons  of 
hi^h-grade  paper  per  day.  We  buy  all  or  our  wood  fiber,  not  being 
aUe  to  manufacture  it,  owing  to  the  location  of  our  mill.  The  low 
grades  are  almost  entirely  of  domestic  production,  but  many  of  the 
higher  grades  of  foreign  sulphite  fiber  are  of  superior  quality  to  any 
made  in  this  country,  and  lor  that  reason  we  are  compelled  to  use 
them  in  order  to  obtain  certain  desired  traits  in  our  papers. 

We  are  content  with  the  present  duty  on  wood  piup,  and  believe 
that  it  is  probably  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  American  pulp 
manufacturers. 

We  protest,  however,  against  any  increase  in  the  said  duty.  The 
majority  of  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  make  their  own  pulp, 
manufacture  the  larger  part  of  their  pulp  into  paper,  and  sell  any 
surplus  which  they  may  have.  An  examination  into  the  cost  of 
paper  making  and  into  tiie  price  at  which  these  mills  sell  their  paper 
will  very  (juickly  show  at  TV'hat  value  they  take  their  own  pulp  when 

Eut  to  their  own  uses,  and  tend  to  confirm  our  belief  that  they  already 
ave  ample  protection. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

TiLESTON  AND  HoLLIN GSWORTH  CoMPANY,    • 

Geo.  F.  Child,  Treasurer, 


SURFACE-COATED  PAPERS. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Novemher  19^  1908. 

BBIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  CAMPBELL  ABT  COMPANY,  OF  ELIZA- 
BETH, N.  J.,  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  HOUSE 
OF  EEPEESENTATIVES,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  CONCEENIHO 
TABIFF  EEVISION  AS  BELATED  TO  PHOTOOELATIN  FEINTING. 

The  photogelatin  printing  process  was  introduced  in  this  country 
about  1871,  and  while  it  has  flourished  mightily  abroad,  especially 
in  Germany,  it  has  never  secured  in  this  country  the  place  which  it 
is  entitled  to  hold  as  the  best  process  for  the  reproduction  of  art  pic- 
tures and  kindred  work,  where  fine  details  and  graduation  of  tones 
are  required. 

On  the  17th  of  this  month  the  Government  Printing  Office  called 
for  bids  on  nearly  3,000,000  photogelatin  prints  as  illustrations  for 
an  important  publication  where  the  above-mentioned  qualities  are 
absolutely  required.  There  are  not  three  photogelatin  plants  in  the 
United  States  capable  of  turning  out  this  work  within  the  desired 
time,  and  the  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek — the  low  duty  on  foreign 
photogelatin  work  and  the  tremendous  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor 
and  materials  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  tell  the  story. 

No  photogelatin  power  presses  are  made  in  this  country,  and  we 
have  to  pay  a  45  per  cent  duty  on  such  a  machine.     The  finished 
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product  of  a  photogelatin  press  in  the  form  of  post  cards  come  in 
nnder  the  customs  tariff  as  printed  matter,  on  which  a  duty  of  but 
25  per  cent  is  imposed,  which  is  manifestly  unfair  and  a  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  foreign  capital  and  labor.  I  find  no  fault  with  the 
46  per  cent  duty  on  the  press,  but  I  submit  that  the  dutv  on  tbie 
finished  product  should,  to  say  the  least,  be  no  less.  I  speak  of  post 
cards  because  they  represent  the  largest  single  item  of  imported 
gelatin  work  . 

I  think  I  am  within  the  truth  in  stating  that  two  years  ago  more 
than  75,000,000  photo-gelatin  post  cards  were  imported.  I  have  not 
the  data  regarding  last  year.  l*ractically  none  of  this  work  was  done 
here.  althoufi[h  we  needed  it  badly  enough.  Many  of  these  cards  are 
hand  colored,  but  come  in  under  the  same  25  per  cent  duty,  which  is 
a  still  harder  proposition  for  the  manufacturer  here  as  it  involves 
more  cheap  labor,  not  to  mention  the  very  prevalent  impression  that 
some  of  these  hand-colored  cards  come  in  at  certain  ports  of  entry 
under  the  classification  of  "  lithographs,"  "  chromos,"  etc.,  at  5  cents 
per  pound,  which  would  bring  the  duty  down  to  an  absurdity  on  this 
class  of  work. 

There  is  a  large  business  in  these  cards  in  South  America,  about 
one-half  as  much  as  in  this  country,  but  imder  the  present  conditions 
we  can  get  none  of  it;  the  same  is  true  of  Mexico  and  Canada.  If  we 
can  not  secure  any  part  of  this  trade,  I  submit  that  we  should  at  least 
be  protected  in  our  own  country. 

.  The  following  is  a  comparative  scale  of  wages  which  shows  where 
we  find  ourselves  on  the  labor  problem : 


Gennany. 


'  "Ptr  toeek. 

Photographer... |  ^.00 

Betoucher •  $5.00  to  6.00 

Platemaker I  6.00  to  8.00 

Printer 7.00  to  9.00 

Feeders 1.50  to  2.00 

Other  handling  and  finishing  (hy  women  and  girls) 1.60  to  S.OO 

Hand  coloring _ i  2.00  to  4.00 


United  states. 


Perw^ek. 

^.00 
915.00  to  25.00 
20.00  to  30.00 
18.00  to  25.00 
3.00  to  6.00 
2.60  to  6.00 
8.00  to   12.00 


Certain  features  of  this  process  call  for  skilled  labor,  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  in  this  country,  and  we  are  restrained  under 
the  law  from  making  contracts  for  foreign  labor.    If  men  of  the  re- 

Suired  ability  come  here  of  their  own  accord,  the  labor  unions  imm&- 
iately  get  hold  of  them  and  settle  the  wage  question  for  them  in  a 
hurry.  Any  relief,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  cheaper  labor  is  exceed- 
ingly remote. 

Concerning  the  principal  materials  entering  into  our  work,  we  find 
ourselves  in  practically  the  same  position,  as  the  following  figures 
will  show : 


Germany. 


>  Per  pound. 

Paper |0.06 

Gelatin -^ - .60 

Ink 1.-.I  .50 


United 
states. 


PerpotaUL 

$0.1S 
10.95  to  1.25 
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Of  course,  if  paper  were  on  the  free  list,  that  would  be  of  great  help 
to  us.  We  do  not  ask  that,  but  do  ask  that  the  adequate  protection 
of  one  industrv  shall  not  operate  as  a  disadvantage  to  us  because  we 
are  not  properly  protected. 

The  auty  on  machinery,  gelatin,  ink,  and  paper  is,  in  every  case, 
higher- than  the  duty  on  photo-gelatin  printed  matter,  and  possibly 
no  further  argument  should  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  faime^ 
of  an  advance  in  duty  on  the  latter.  As  to  how  much  this  advance 
should  be,  those  whom  I  represent,  in  a  measure,  here,  differ,  as  the 
briefs  will  show,  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  45  per  cent  to  a  max- 
imum  of  100  per  cent.  The  Campbell  Art  Company,  for  whom  I 
speak  directly,  feels  that  a  maximum  of  75  per  cent  and  a  minimum 
of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be  equitable  and  reasonable  in  view 
of  the  figures  just  given,  which  can  readily  be  authenticated,  con- 
cerning the  relative  cost  of  labor  and  material  here  and  abroad. 

On  the  basis  of  such  an  advance  it  is  probable  that  ten  presses 
would  soon  be  running  where  one  is  in  operation  to-day,  and  that 
many  hundreds  of  both  skilled  and  unsldlled  workmen  would  find 
steady  employment  where  scores  are  busy  to-day. 

I  submit  briefs  and  letters  from  the  Alber^pe  Company,  of  Brook- 
Ivn,  N.  Y. ;  Meriden  Gravure  Company,  of  Meriden,  Conn. ;  Campbell 
Art  Company,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  The  Photogravure  and  Color 
Company,  oi  New  York;  Carey  Lithograph  Company,  of  Xew 
York;  1&,  Moebius,  of  Camden,  N.  J.;  Heliotype  Company,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  Taber  Art  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  constituting 
practically  all  of  the  important  concerns  in  this  country  in  this  line 
of  work. 

We  buy  our  materials,  manufacti>re  our  products,  and  sell  our 
goods  in  this  country.  There  is  no  combination  among  the  people 
engaged  in  this  line  of  business,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  compe- 
tition between  ourselves  is  keen  enough  to  protect  the  public  so  far 
as  prices  are  concerned.  What  we  want  and  ask  for  is  such  measure 
of  protection  as  will  keep  our  factories  runninff  and  our  people  em- 
ployed. We  think  that  we  are  at  least  entitled  to  as  fair  treatment 
as  is  accorded  to  others,  and  this  we  feel  we  are  not  receiving  at  the 
present  time. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Akthur  F.  Rice, 
Vice-President  Campbell  Art  Company^  Elizabeth.  A'.  /. 


The  following  letters  were  filed  with  the  committee  by  the  Camp- 
bell Art  Company: 

123-125  Federal  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Tuesday^  November  17^  1908. 
Messrs.  Campbell  Art  Co.  (Mr.  A.  F.  Rice,  Vice-President), 

Elisabeth^  N.  /. 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  communications  of  November  12  and 
16,  I  regret  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  be  present  at  the  hearing  on 
November  21.  However,  as  you  desire  my  views  on  the  subject,  I 
will  state  that  it  appears  to  me  only  reasonable  that  the  duty  on  the 
printed  work  should  be  equal,  at  least,  to  that  imposed  on  the  photo- 
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^atin  press,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  the  printing 
in  this  country  as  much  more  as  possible.  As  matters  stand  at  pres- 
ent, it  is  impossible  for  printers  to  compete  with  the  foreign  price  on 
photogelatin  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  endeavor  to  have 
the  dutj  on  imports  of  this  nature  increased  shall  meet  with  the  sue- 
cess  fairness  justifies. 

Would  be  pleased  to  receive  copy  of  the  laws. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  MOEBIUS. 


Boston,  Mass.,  November  17^  1908. 
Mr.  Arthur  F.  Rice,  Camfbei^l  Art  Co., 

Elizabeth^  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favors  of  the  12th  and  16th  in  matter  of  the  duties 
on  gelatin  printing  at  hand,  and,  of  course,  writer  is  strongly  in  favor 
af  an  increase  in  tne  present  rate  on  such  work.  The  postal-card  situ- 
ation illustrates  forcibly  the  need  of  such  increase.  We  have  figured  a 
number  of  times  on  large  orders  of  cards,  but  have  been  informed  by 
the  prospective  customer  that  our  prices  were  much  more  than  the 
ones  obtained  from  Germany.  As  this  business  has  attained  such 
large  proportions,  it  would  seem  only  right  that  the  American  manu- 
facturer and  workman  should  have  an  equal  chance  with  the  foreigner, 
especially  as  post  cards  can  hardly  be  classed  as  anything  else  but  a 
luxury.  The  cost  of  production,  of  course,  applies  equaUy  to  other 
uses  of  the  process.  A  lot  of  work  for  special  publications  is  now 
done  abroad,  in  some  cases  apparently  paying  no  duty  whatever,  as 
writer  remembers  hearing  of  a  large  book  of  photographs  of  views 
sold  to  artists  and  architects  which  was  all  large  page  illustrations 
printed  by  gelatin  process,  but  with  the  title  (a  few  words — ^tbe  name 
of  the  town  or  building)  printed  in  French  or  German,  entering  the 
country  as  a  foreign-language  publication  and  therefore  free  of  duty. 

Writer  would  luce  to  be  present  at  the  hearing,  but  circumstances 
prevent.    He  wishes  you  all  success  in  your  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
trade,  and  if  he  finds  any  opportunity  to  help  along  the  cause,  will 
certainly  take  advantage  of  it. 
very  truly,  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  C.  Ramsat. 


New  York,  November  17 ^  1908. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Rice,  Vicob-President  CAMFBEUi  Art  Co., 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  16th  instant,  in 
regard  to  meeting  of  the  Ways  ana  Means  Committee  to  be  held  at 
Washington  November  21, 

Mr.  Witterman,  of  the  Albertype  Company,  in  Brooklyn,  visited 
us  and  talked  this  matter  over,  ana  we  assured  him  that  we  would  da 
our  share  in  bringing  about  the  desired  revision  of  the  tariff. 
Thanking  you  for  bringing  this  matter  to  our  attention,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Caret  Lithograph  Cobifant. 
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New  York,  November  17^  1908. 
Campbell  Abt  Compakt, 

Elisabeth,  N.  J, 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  November  16,  wish  to 
say  that  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  join  with  you  in  your  effort 
to  revise  the  present  tariff  on  pictures,  but  the  time  is  so  short  that  I 
do  not  think  I  can  arrange  to  go  to  Washington  on  Saturday. 

Of  course  we  are  more  interested  in  the  duty  on  photogravure 
plates  and  prints.  One  trouble  is  that  our  fine  work  has  to  be  printed 
on  imported  paper,  on  which  there  is  a  heavy  duty.  This  places  us  at 
a  disadvantage  with  the  foreign  houses,  because  they  get  the  ^per 
much  cheaper;  and  with  a  smsQl  duty  on  the  prints  makes  it  difficult 
for  us  to  compete  with  them. 

It  would  be  better  for  all  of  us  if  the  duty  on  fine  paper  that  can 
not  be  made  in  this  country  was  reduced  and  the  duty  on  the  i)ictares 
printed  on  this  paper  increased.  That  would  place  us  in  a  position  to 
sell  our  goods  in  South  America  and  Mexico. 

I  should  like  to  have  an  interview  with  your  representative  who  is 
going  to  Washington,  and  I  might  be  able  to  suggest  something  that 
would  be  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

The  photogelatin  printers  of  this  country  are  constantly  going 
into  competition  with  the  photogravure  houses  in  Europe. 
Yours,  truly. 

Photogravure  and  Color  Comfant, 
'Karl  A.  ARvmsoN. 


Mertobn,  Conn.,  November  18^  1908. 
Mr.  Arthur  F.  Rice, 

Vice-President  Campbell  Art  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Dear  Sir:  Eegret  to  say  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  appear 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  21st,  and  shoiud  be 
glad  if  you  could  represent  us,  as  well  as  yourself,  at  tiiat  time. 

We  hold  that  the  present  tariff  on  photo-gelatin  work  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  put  us  on  an  even  footing  with  the  German  manufac- 
turers, when  the  wages  paid,  hours  worked,  and  cost  of  materials  (m 
the  other  side  are  considered. 

We  also  hold  that  it  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  compel  us  to  pay  45 
per  cent  duty  on  machinery  for  this  process  (and  we  can  g^  this 
machinery  in  no  other  way  than  by  import),  and  then  protect  us  on 
the  product  of  the  machinery  by  only  35  per  cent  or  less. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Meriden  Gravure  Cohpant, 
J.  F.  Allen,  Treasurer. 


Chicago,  Novemiber  16, 1908. 
Campbell  Art  Company, 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  vour  letter  of  November  12,  which  was  for- 
warded from  our  old  adoress. 
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The  tariff  relative  to  the  photogelatin  industry  is,  as  you  say,  mani- 
festly unjust  and  we  are  cordialfy  in  sympathy  with  any  movement 
which  has  in  view  a  readjustment  of  this  matter. 

Considering  the  impossibility  of  American  photogelatin  firms  of 
competing  with  European  firms  under  the  present  tariff,  we  should 
suggest  that  the  presses  come  in  free  and  that  a  duty  of  100  per  cent 
or  more  on  the  finished  product  would  be  putting  us  on  a  more  equita- 
ble plane  of  competition. 

Thank  you  for  calling  our  attention  to  this  important  subject  and 
for  the  interest  vou  are  taking  in  the  matter. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Western  Photogravure  Company, 
Jos.  ScHOENiNGER,  President. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  17^  1908. 
Mr.  Wm.  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  of  the  Conrniittee  on  Ways  and  Meofu^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  photogelatin-printing  business  has  been  established 
in  the  United  States  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  has  remained 
diminutive  in  comparison  with  the  extent  it  has  now  acquired  in 
Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany. 

The.  printing  by  this  process  is  slow  and  greatly  subject  to  the  in- 
fluences of  weather  and  temperature.    The  cost  of  labor  therefore  is 
larger- proportionately  than  that  of  other  printing  methods. 
The  wages  paid  to  worlonen  in  our  branch  are  on  the  average : 


I  United  Stat«e. 


8t«am  printer I  $20.00  to  $25.00 

Plate  maker... 25.00  to  35.00 

Bevrodnctlon  pbotovrapher 20.00  to  36.00 

Photographic  retoucher 16.00  to  24.00 


Germany. 

17.00  to  $0.09 
7.00  to  8.00 
7.00  to  8.78 
6.00  to   7.00 

Rents  and  other  business  expenses  show  a  similar  proportion. 
Paper  and  cardboard  of  American  manufacture  cost  two  to  three 
times  the  German  prices  for  equal  grades. 

A  great  contributor  to  the  rise  of  the  photogelatin  printing  in  Ger- 
many of  late  years  has  been  the  growth  of  the  illustrated  post  card. 
The  production  of  the  American  view  and  art  post  card  has  almost 
been  monopolized  by  German  manufacturers,  whose  agents  here  pick 
tip  the  views  of  every  city,  village,  and  crossroad,  of  every  scene,  of 
any  advertising  subject,  and  send  it  to  Germany  to  have  500, 1,000,  or 
more  post  cards  made  of  a  subject.  Not  that  we  could  not  make  an 
equally  ^ood  article,  but  the  German  manufacturer  can  produce  the 
1,000  plain  gelatin  post  cards  for  7^  marks,  or  $1.80,  while  we  can  not 
produce  the  1,000  under  $6  or  $6. 

The  imported  gelatin  post  card  comes  under  the  customs  tariff 
schedule  of  printed  matter  and  pays  25  per  cent  duty. 

We  hand  color  many  gelatin  post  cards  of  our  own  make,  giving 
therebjr  employment  to  3  artists  and  15  girls. 

The  importer  also  brings  over  many  hand-colored  post  cards,  omits 
the  designation  '^  hand  ccSored,"  and  is  enabled  thereoy  at  some  ports 
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of  entry  to  pass  them  as  lithographs  between  eight  one-thousandths 
and  twenty  one-thousandths  oi  an  inch  in  thicfaiess  at  5  cents  per 
pound. 

The  majority  of  colored  post  cards  are  lithographs  or  chromo- 
litho,  and  pass  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  equal 
to  about  75  cents  per  1,000  post  cards. 

Here  exists  a  flagrant  discrimination  against  the  American  manu- 
facturer. Compare  f.  i.  the  tariff  schedule:  Lithographic  cigar 
labels  in  less  tnan  eight  colors,  20  cents  per  pound;  lithographic 
cigar  labels  in  eight  or  more  colors,  30  cents  per  pound. 

The  German-made  colored  post  cards  vary  oetween  six  and  ten 
colors  and  pay  only  5  cents  per  pound  duty,  while  they  are  printed 
on  the  same  lithographic  presses  as  the  cigar  labels,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  great  minority  of  gelatine  hand-colored  make. 

Holiday  cards,  calendars,  booklets,  advertising  cards,  han^rs, 
novelties,  and  pictures  of  many  kinds  share  in  the  same  discrimina- 
tion. Post  cards,  being  of  recent  growth,  have  not  before  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress.  They  are  more  commercial  than  edu- 
cational, are  largely  used  for  advertising  towns,  resorts,  real  estate, 
and  any  kind  of  mercantile  enterprise. 

Well  might  the  domestic  manufacturer  receive  his  fair  share  of 
this  trade,  mstead  of  four-fifths  of  post  cards  being  imported. 

The  unlimited  cheai)cning  of  the  article,  through  foreign  competi- 
tion can  not  be  said  to  have  made  it  more  lucrative  to  the  retail  trade, 
but  has  tended  to  depreciate  it  in  the  public  estimation. 

By  the  official  report  on  the  conmierce  of  the  United  States,  there 
were  imported  under  the  head  of  "  Books,  music,  engravings,  etch- 
ings, photographs,  and  other  printed  matter,"  in  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1905,  free,  $2,609,181;  dutiable,  $1,980,677;  1906,  free, 
$3,000,326;  dutiable,  $2,599,622;  1907,  free,  $3,379,182;  dutiable, 
$3,072,127. 

The  European  apprentice  systems  further  contribute  to  the  low 
cost  of  foreign  labor,  while  here  we  do  not  have  any  unpaid  labor. 

Many  smaller  importations  of  post  cards,  fancy  cards,  other  printed 
matter*,  photo^raplis,  and    en^avings    come    by  mail  cheaply  and 

?uickly,  thus  further  diminishing  the  chances  of  the  domestic  manu- 
acturer. 

The  photographer,  as  a  rule,  can  not  afford  to  copyright  his  scenic 
views,  nor  does  the  law  ultimately  protect  him,  accordmg  to  recent 
decisions  of  the  United  States  courts.  The  photographer's  views, 
therefore,  are  the  prey  of  the  foreigner's  agent.  Example:  We  in- 
struct our  traveling  photographer  to  photograph  for  us  certain 
scenes  in  Oregon  or  Texas.  He  does  it  at  great  expense.  We  publish 
the  views  in  the  form  of  post  cards  or  a  souvenir  book  or  a  calendar. 
The  foreigner,  through  his  alert  helpmate  here,  buys  the  finished  arti- 
cle for  a  few  cents  and  sends  it  to  Europe  for  copying.  In  a  short 
while  our  market,  local  or  general,  becomes  flooded  with  cheap  copies. 
The  domestic  manufacturer  may  then  turn  his  wits  to  new  fields,  but 
the  mail  offers  such  easy  facilities  to  the  copyists  here  and  abroad  that 
to-day  the  American  lithographers  and  Idndred  trades  have  resigned 
themselves  to  the  conchision  that  post  cards  and  similar  articles  belong 
to  the  foreigner. 

The  Albertype  Compaky. 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  18^  1908. 

I,  Walther  Hoeschel,  married  and  residing  at  179  Thirteenth  avenue, 
Astoria,  Queens  Counbr,  State  of  New  York,  and  working  as  a  photo- 
fi:raphic  retoucher  with  the  Albertype  Company,  Brooklyn,  If.  Y., 
for  the  past  three  years,  and  previously  with  Stengel  &  Co., 
photogelatin  printers,  Dresden  and  Berlin,  Grermany,  two  years, 
testify  from  my  own  knowledge  that  in  Germany,  in  the  photogelatin 
printing  line,  a  first-class  photographer  earns  20  to  35  marks  a  week 
($5  to  |8.75) ;  retoucher  earns  18  to  25  marks  a  week  ($4.50  to  $6)  ; 
apprentices,  some  nothing,  others  earn  2  to  4  marks  a  week  (50  cents 
to  $1). 

Li  every  branch  of  the  business  apprentices  are  engaged,  almost 
one  to  every  workman.    Girls  feed  the  power  presses. 

To  this  statement  I  subscribe  my  name, 

Walther  Hoeschbl. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  November, 
1908. 

[seal.]  Henbt  Stijbing, 

Notary  Public,  Kings  County^  N.  T. 


New  York,  November  19, 1908. 
Mr.  W.  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  of  the  Uornrndttee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  advised  that  a  hearing  rej^rding  tariff 
schedule  covering  papers,  books,  etc.,  will  be  held  next  Saturday,  and 
that  the  subject  ox  pnotogelatin  printing  will  be  heard  in  connection 
with  this  sdiedule.  As  figures  and  ouxer  data  pertaining  to  this 
subject  have  undoubtedly  been  submitted  by  other  parties,  we  will, 
in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  refrain  from  stating  same,  but  we  wish 
to  submit  this  undeniable  fact: 

American  efforts  and  American  capital  have  created  a  demand  for 
gelatin  printing  in  this  country,  a  demand  which  is  constantly  in- 
creasing through  our  work,  while  European  establishments,  prin- 
cipally German,  are  getting  the  results.  Xarse  contracts  for  postal 
cards,  art  subjects,  etc,  are  continually  placea  on  the  other  side  and 
executed,  and  this  is  not  done  for  reasons  of  superior  workmanship, 
but  simply  on  account  of  our  inability  of  competing  with  foreign 
quotations. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Caret  LrrHOORAPH  Company. 

Peter  J.  Carey,  President. 


DECALCOMANIA,  or  LrrHOGRAPHIC  TRANSFERS. 

New  York  Crrr,  November  18, 1908. 
The  Honorable  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  importers  and  dealers  of  decalco- 
mania,  or  lithographic  transfers,  we  herewith  beg  to  present  our 
views  on  the  rate  oi  duty  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  as 
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to  the  classification  for  duty  purposes  under  the  tariff  to  be  pro- 
imilgated. 

A  fadef  r6sum6  of  the  tariff  history  of  this  merchflodSae  flaay  ba 
infitrcictive  in  the  M^  of  argument,  pro  -and  con,  whi<^  -wm  ka 
advanced  on  this  subject  by  ^our  committee. 

Kver  since  the  decalccxnania,  or  lithographic  priats,  were  iotvo- 
diioed  into  this  comitty  for  the  decoration  of  china  and  earthen  ime^ 
SB  well  as  numerous  other  materials^  these  lithograpUe  priiata  ha^ra 
been  {Mroperly  dasmfied  under  paragraph  400  of  the  Dingey  tariff 
and  preyiously  under  tiie  Wilson  tariff  as  lithogiuphie  prints  frcmi 
stone,  zinc,  auuminum,  etc.,  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  pound,  net 
weignt.  This  rate  was  the  subject  of  a  distinct  understanding  be- 
tween foreign  and  domestic  dealers  on  these  goods  at  the  time  the 
present  tariff  was  being  framed,  as  per  evidence  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  These  decalcomania,  or  transfer  pictures,  are 
kaaown  throughout  the  trade  as  lithographic  prints,  and  manubfac- 
turers  of  these  decalcomania  in  Europe  style  their  firms  as  litho- 
graphic establishments. 

Decalcomania  is  a  form  of  a  lithographic  print  now  used  very  ex- 
tensively in  the  decoration  of  pottery  and  otner  materials  the  world 
over.  The  name  decalcomania  does  not  indicate  the  real  difference 
in  any  essential  feature  from  the  term  "  lithographic  print,"  and  the 
only  difference  between  decalcomania  and  the  common  lithographic 
prints  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  decalcomania  is  printed  on  ^mmned 
paper,  so  that  it  may  readily  transfer  from  the  sheet  on  which  it  is 
printed  to  some  other  object.  It  may  be  said  right  here  that  this 
gmmmed  paper  is  not  a  surface-coated  paper,  nei&er  in  a  teehnical 
nor  commercial  sense^  because  a  surface-coated  pajper  has  a  pemuuieitt 
surface  coating,  while  the  gummed  paper  which  is  used  for  the 
decalcomania  has  the  gum  coating  only  tor  the  purpose  of  transfer- 
ring the  lithographic  print  thereon  upon  the  object^  as  aforesaid. 

Sefore  the  adaptation  of  decalcomania  to  pottery  decoraticm  pot- 
tery was  decorated  with  so-called  "  printed  and  fiUed-in  "  pattema, 
i.  e.,  the  outline  of  a  pattern  was  engraved  on  a  copper  plate  and  from 
same,  with  the  aid  of  printing  paper,  transferred  upon  the  ware, 
imd  colors  were  then  applied  to  this  outline  or  design  by  a  brush  in 
the  hands  of  a  workman.  This  process  has  become  obs<dete  since  the 
introduction  of  decalcomania.  The  colors  are  now  all  printed  and 
the  pattern  made  complete  in  all  colors  on  the  paper,  and  from  this 
paper  the  pattern  is  transferred  by  one  process  to  the  ware.  This 
reauces  to  a  considerable  extent  the  cost  of  hand  labor  required  in 
pottery  decoration,  and  since  hand  labor  is  and  always  has  been 
much  more  expensive,  and  skilled  labor  particularly  so  much  harder 
to  obtain  in  America  than  in  those  European  countries  where  pot- 
tery has  been  made  for  many  years,  it  was  de<*Alcomania  which  has 
placed  the  American  potter  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  im- 
ported foreign  goods. 

From  the  time  when  pottery  was  decorated  in  this  country  until 
1899  or  1900,  the  above-described  process  of  printing  and  filling  in 
by  hand  with  colors  was  the  only  method  of  decoratmg  used  by  the 
American  potter,  and  all  the  materials,  as  printing  paper  and  cera- 
mic colors,  necessary  for  the  decorating,  were  importea.  By  adapt- 
ing decalcomania  and  importing  same  from  Europe,  the  potter  is 
practically  importing  the  same  materials  which  he  formerly  im- 
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ported,  eliminating  the  high  cost  for  skilled  labor,  and  thus  enabling 
him  to  compete  against  foreign  importers  of  china,  not  to  speak  at 
all  of  the  higher  artistic  standard  of  decalcomania  compared  with 
printed  and  filled^in  patterns.  At  the  time  the  Dingley  bHl  was 
formulated  there  were  decalcomania  transfers  imported  from  Europe, 
but  only  for  use  on  other  materials,  not  on  pottery.  Therefore 
ceramic  decalcomanias  are  not  specifically  mentioned  in  that  bill.  It 
TTas  only. about  1900  that  the  use  of  decalcomania  became  quite  gen- 
eral with  the  potters,  and  since  then  it  has  become  almost  a  universal 
process  of  applied  colors  in  pottery  decoraticm.  With  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  pottery  industry,  the  imiM)rtAtions  or  decat- 
comania  grew  readily,  and  for  some  years  there  was  no  question 
raised  as  to  the  proprietv  of  classifying  it  as  lithographic  prints 
under  paragraph  400.  When  decalcomanias  were  first  used  by  the 
potters,  there  was  absolutely  no  manufacturer  in  this  country,  but 
there  were  a  large  number  of  such  establishments  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany  employing  a  large  corps  of  artists  in  desiming  their 
patterns,  ana  the  work  of  these  artists  was  therefore  made  available 
for  the  use  of  the  American  potters.  Naturally  decalcomania  took 
the  place  of  the  raw  materials  the  potter  had  previously  imported  in 
the  form  of  pigments,  colors,  and  printing  paper. 

Now,  if  this  material  had  been  specifically  mentioned  along  with 
lithoCTaphic  prints  in  paragraph  400^  no  question  would  or  could 
ever  have  been  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  that  classification;  but 
because  decalcomania  is  nowhere  mentioned,  the  opportunity  was 

S>en  to  the  American  lithographers  who  later  began  to  manuracture 
is  material,  to  raise  a  technical  question  and  to  seek  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  decalcomania  under  some  schedule  paying  a  higher  rate 
of  duty  than  lithographic  prints.  Repeated  efmrts  have  been  made, 
particularly  bv  one  domestic  manufacturer  of  decalcomania,  to  have 
these  reclassified,  first,  as  cigar  labels;  second,  as  manufactures  of 
metal  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  third,  as  manufactures  of  paper  at 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  fourth,  as  surface-coated  paper  at  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  and  3  cents  per  pound,  and  this  is  the  present 
rate  of  duty  assessed  on  these  goods.  The  higher  rate  of  duty  was 
sought  by  the  above-mentioned  domestic  manufacturer  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  repeatedly  and  in  many  cases  been  able  to  sell  his 
^oods  at  a  lower  price  than  the  imported  article  could  be  offered.  It 
IS  a  notorious  fact,  and  the  leading  American  pottery  manufacturers 
will  offer  testimony  to  the  effect,  that  the  American  manufacturers  of 
the  decalcomania  do  not  and  can  not  obtain  as  high  a  price  for  their 
decalcomania  as  the  foreign  importers  on  an  average,  for  the  reason 
that  the  American  decalcomanias  have  been  confined  almost  exclu- 
sivelv  to  the  cheap  lines  and  to  copies  of  the  foreign  designs.  In 
decalcomania,  as  in  every  other  line  of  applied  art  work,  originality 
commands  a  price. 

While  no  doubt  it  would  be  i)ossible  to  have  produced  a  limited 
number  of  original  designs  in  this  country,  yet  there  is  by  no  means 
available  here  the  great  body  of  artists  who  are  seeking  commercial 
employment  in  Europe. 

Di  tiiis  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  all  instances  where 
the  domestic  manufacturer  offers  his  goods  at  a  lower  figure  than  we 
have  been  able  to  sell  them  and  where  his  decorations  have  been 
copies  of  our  patterns,  the  importers  and  dealers  in  these  goods  were 
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subjected  to  a  very  severe  loss,  because  the  importers  had  to  pay 
the  European  manufacturers  for  all  the  expense  connected  with  the 
creation  of  these  decorations. 

As  above  stated,  these  decalcomanias  are  lithographic  prints  and 
nothing  but  lithographic  prints  and  can  not  be  considered  as  any- 
thing ^se,  and  in  support  of  this  contention  we  beg  to  refer  to  the 
following  Treasury  and  Appraisers'  decisions: 

Treasury  decision  24748 ;  Treasurv  decision  25312,  para^ph  1486: 
Treasury  decision  25385,  para^aph  1868;  Treasury  decision  25482. 
paragraph  2353;  Treasury  decision  24827;  Treasury  decision  1765; 
Greneral  Appraisers  3700;  Treasunr  decision  17669;  Treasury  decision 
17897;  Treasury  decision  25863;  General  Appraisers  5873;* Treasury 
decision  25676,  paragraph  3723;  General  Appraisers  5445;  Treasury 
decision  25848 ;  General  Api)raisers  5459 — 

And  therefore  claim  and  maintain  that  the  present  reclassification  of 
lithographic  transfers  as  surface-coated  paper  is  erroneous  and  abso- 
lutely misleading. 

Surface-coated  paper  is  a  material  produced  from  ordinary  mill 
paper  and  covered  with  coloring  matter  intended  to  remain  perma- 
nent on  the  paper,  and  is  used  for  binding,  covering,  and  general 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  the  term  ^^surface-coated  paper''  is 
never  used  to  apply  to  lithographic  work,  as  the  application  of  color 
is  not  obtained  oy  means  of  a  lithographic  stone. 

This  reclassification  obtained  by  the  domestic  manufacturer  was 
based  upon  a  court  decision  rendered  in  the  absence  of  any  contesting 
testimony,  in  the  absence  of  the  importing  interests,  no  evidence 
having  been  furnished  by  the  importers.  At  the  hearings  before  the 
Boardof  General  Appraisers  no  witness  produced  by  the  Grovemment 
had  other  than  a  ^^  general  knowledge  "  of  what  a  decalcomania  was, 
with  one  exception — ^the  treasurer  of  the  American  Lithographic 
Company,  who  stated,  speaking  from  forty  years'  experience,  thai 
^^decalcomania  process  is  a  lithographic  process  entirely,  although 
the  prints  are  generally  known  as  decalcomanias." 

We  importers  are  confident  that  if  we  would  have  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  proceedings  before  the  court  in  Philadelphia  and  if  we 
would  have  offered  our  testimony,  that  the  decision  of  the  court 
would  have  been  to  the  effect  that  decalcomanias  are  lithographic 
prints;  however,  we  are  contemplating  an  appeal  to  a  higher  court, 
but  since  a  new  tariff  bill  appeared  imminent,  we  decided  to  let  the 
matter  stand  until  we  could  submit  our  side  of  the  case  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

"  Surface-coated  paper  "  and  "  decalcomania,"  both  articles  have  a 
well-defined  commercial  meaning.  Decisions  of  the  court  have  been 
imiform  in  holding  as  a  settled  rule  of  construction  of  revenue  laws 
that  the  duty  to  be  imposed  on  an  article  is  according  to  the  designa- 
tion of  such  an  article  as  understood  and  known  in  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  not  with  reference  to  the  materials  of  which 
it  may  be  composed  or  to  the  use  to  which  it^may  subsequently  be  put. 

As  said  above,  these  decalcomanias  are  lithographic  prints  from  stone, 
which  can  be  proven  beyond  doubt  by  explaining  the  method  of 
manufacture,  the  process  being  identically  tne  same  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lithographic  prints  provided  for  in  paragraph  400,  as  the 
following  will  illustrate: 
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The  intended  floral  or  figure  designs  are  first  produced  by  artists 
in  the  form  of  a  water-color  sketch;  this  sketch  is  then  turned  over 
to^  the  lithographer^  who,  following  the  general  lithographic  process, 
will  make  the  orawings  provided  for  each  color  on  lithographic  stone. 
When  all  the  drawings  are  conipleted,  the  stones  are  etched  in  the 
same  manner  as  applied  to  all  lithographic  processes  and  then  from 
the  stones  so  prepared  impressions  are  taken  and  are  transferred  to 
large  lithogra^ic  stones,  which  are  used  in  the  lithographic  press 
for  printing.  The  process  of  printing  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  proc- 
ess used  TOr  printing  every  lithographic  picture,  and  the  same 
machines  are  used  here  in  America  as  well  as  m  Europe. 

We  submit  samples  showing  the  procedure  which  is  followed  in  the 
manufacture  of  those  prints  in  the  different  stages  of  color  applica- 
tion, and  we  also  submit  samples  of  lithographic  prints  and  decalco- 
manias  showing  the  same  design.  Both  are  printed  from  the  same 
stone.  The  lithographic  print  or  chromo  is  printed  with  ordinary 
printing  colors,  while  decalcomania  is  printed  with  ceramic  colors, 
but  they  are  both  printed  from  the  same  stone,  and  neither  technically 
nor  commercially  is  there  any  difference  between  the  two  lithographic 
prints. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  facts,  we  think  that  there  can  not  be 
any  doubt  that  decalcomanias  are  litho^aphic  prints  and  should  be 
assessed  as  such  when  imported,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  importers 
and  dealers  in  decalcomania  to  have  these  goods  specifically  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  lithographic  prints,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding,  in 
the  future,  disputes  as  to  the  classification  of  these  goods,  which  dis- 
putes not  onlv  nandicap  the  importers,  but  which  have  proven  a  seri- 
ous drawback  to  the  consumers  of  our  goods,  mainly  the  American 
potters,  who  are  the  principal  users  of  this  raw  material. 

While  we  admit  the  contention  that  the  domestic  producer  should 
be  protected  as  far  as  possible,  the  American  potters  have  always 
looked,  and  are  now  looking,  to  the  importers  for  their  decorations, 
for  the  reason  of  their  variety  and  their  artistic  conception  and  being 
the  outcome  of  the  combined  talents  in  Europe  of  artists  employed  by 
the  European  decalcomania  manufacturers  and  in  the  foremost  Euro- 
pean china  factories.  The  ideas  and  suggestions  offered  by  these 
loreign  artists  have  enabled  the  importers  oi  foreign  decalcomanias  to 
give  to  American  potters  the  immediate  benefit  of  European  talent 
and  art  for  application  on  their  own  wares,  thus  enabling  the  Ameri- 
can potter  to  enter  into  immediate  competition  with  me  imported 
article.  Should  these  decorations  be  excluded  in  the  future  by  reason 
of  an  excessive  tariff,  it  will  mean  a  severe  setback  for  the  American 
potters,  as  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
product,  and  any  increase  in  duty  on  the  decalcomania,  which  increase 
would  immediately  be  followed  by  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  domestic  article,  would  reduce  the  protection  of  staple 
productions  in  the  pottery  line,  for  which  there  is  a  most  jpopular  de- 
mand. Such  an  increase  m  duty  on  decalcomania  would  anord  greater 
advantages  for  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  thus  defeating  the 
principle  of  protection  for  the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  small  indus- 
try, employing  at  the  utmost  100  people,  at  the  expense  of  crippling 
an  industry  employing  26,000  people  and  involving  a  yearly  output  of 
about  $18,000,000. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  coiaiuon  knowledge  that  coaditio&s  lor  aomeje^rs 
past  have  been  adverse  to  the  American  potfau:;^  indwtrj.  U  haB 
been  confronted  by  condiUons  in  foreign  competitioii  that  ivese  not 
foreseen  ten  years  a^o.  It  is  a  safe  assertion  that  the  opfwrtttiuty 
afforded  him  to  use  »>rei^  decalcomania  transfers  thus  graatly  im- 
proving the  style  and  variety  of  his  decorations,  is  we  only  iapottaot 
thing  that  has  kept  him  m  the  market  with  oompanJive  saootss 
agaanst  a  most  Wgorous  aiul  Si^grossive  foreign  GomjpetitiQin. 

Jnst  at  this  time  the  American  potters  axe  entering  into  a  aew 
field,  developing  thdr  goods  technically  and  artistically  by  making 
translucent  waives,  eaual  in  quality  to  the  European  dbiinay  asa 
furthermore  by  proaucing  fancy  specialties  besiaes  the  oommon 
staple  goods.  It  is  impersiive  ana  absolutely  necessary  lor  the 
American  potters  that  their  future  goods  are  decorated  as  perfectly 
and  artistically  as  the  European  goods,  and  in  oirder  to  do  so  the 
American  potter  absolutely  needs  tixe  roreign  decaloomaniaa,  made 
bv  the  same  artist  who  produces  the  decorations  for  the  EUiropean 
cnina  factories.  No  greater  hindrance  could  be  thrown  in  lus  wajr  io 
the  front  than  by  laying  a  prohibitively  high  duty  on  the  most  im- 
portant raw  material  which  ne  uses  to-day. 

The  foregoing,  perhap,  r^resents  the  sentimental  reascms  «fiy 
decalcomama  transfers  scumld  be  brought  in  under  a  favorahle  duty 
regarding  them  as  an  essential  raw  material  in  the  maniifactujoe  of 
American  pottery,  but  aside  from  this,  decalcomania  is  in  the  etrictest 
technical  sense  a  lithographic  print,  and  altogether  aside  from  any 
interest  the  American  potter  may  have  in  this  subject,  it  is  oitirely 
consistent  and  proper  that  decalcomania  transfers  and  lithographic 
prints  should  be  assessed  an  identical  duty. 

Therefore  in  conclusion  of  the  above  we  respectfully  beg  to  submit 
our  argument,  resting  briefly  upon  the  two  facts:  first,  a  ptutang 
from  a  lithographic  stone  can  be  nothijs^  but  a  lithographLc  print, 
no  mattei*  to  wnat  purposes  that  printing  may  be  applied  6ubse> 
quently  to  the  impressions  being  taken  upon  some  yieldm^  surface; 
second,  these  lithographic  prints  are  the  most  important  and  essential 
raw  material  used  solely  by  the  American  pottery  manufacturersi  and 
as  such  should  receive  a  favorable  consideration  when  unbodied  in  a 
new  tariff  act. 

KespectfuUy  submitted. 

Th£  Committed:  of  Impobters  and  Makufactubebs 
or  Decalcomania  Tban^ifess. 

Ceramic  Transfer  Co., 

21  Washington  Place^  New  York. 

Rudolf  Gaertner, 

209  Bixxidway^  New  York. 

Tiie  Palm  Bros.  Co., 

Otto  Palm,  Jr.,  President^ 

J.iS  Clwmhers  St.^  New  York. 
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BOOKS. 

St.  Loom,  November  1$,  1908. 

To  the  HONORABLB  OomCKREBB  IFOR  TSLBfmH&K  OF  THB  TaBIFF. 

Sesfectes)  Sxxs:  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  in  your  work  of 
Mviaiar  the  tariff  ralies  for  we  various  import  Brtides  Tour  aftt«n- 
tion  will  hftTe  bemi  fiAtracted  te  the  fact  tbat  boete  piAuiiAied  In  a 
foreign  eountry  in  a  language  e€laier  than  En^ish  pass  our  custom- 
house duty  free.  Even  upon  the  ri^  of  doing  eomemine  that  might 
be  adjudged  wvpeiftiioiiB  by  you,  we  desse  to  reapectfuQy  call  your 
attention  to  this  fact  •anew,  at  13ie  same  time  begging  leave  to  po- 
litely suggest  to  ^our  honckred  committee  that  this  practice  is  haroly 
in  conformity  with  our  principles  of  protection.  It  is  true  many 
of  the  books  printed  m  a  ^foreign  language  in  a  foreign  country  are 
isf  8u<Sh  a  nature  tiiat  their  produefiim  does  not  collide  with  any  pre- 
rogatives of  American  labor,  inasmuch  as  the  demand  in  tMs  coun- 
try for  sadh  books  would  he  too  small  for  any.  American  publisher 
to  feel  encouraged  in  the  undertakii^  of  their  publication,  but  it  is 
abo  a  fact  tftiat  American  publisbers  whose  peculiarity  of  business 
or  trade  gives  them  more  or  less  work  in  {orei^  langua^  designed 
for  home  oonsmnption  will,  under  the  prevailmg  conditions,  find  it 
decidedly  to  their  individual  advantage  ^o  farm  out  such  work  in 
Europe,  thus  taAdog  away  from  American  labor  what  legitimately 
belongs  here. 

We  respectfully  hold  that  the  customs  effice  should  make  a  dis- 
tinction betflFFeen  bocricB  publi^ed  in  lore^  countries  for  foreign 
markets  and  only  sporaoieall^  introduced  mto  this  country  by  im- 
porters and  boodsB  pilblished  in  foreign  countries  with  the  obrious 
mtention  of  marketing  them  in  this  country — ^in  fact,  made  in  Europe 
#or  American  publishers  and  bearing  the  American  publishers'  im- 
print on  their  title-pages. 

Without  undertaking  to  maike  definite  suggestions  to  you  as  to  a 
rate  to  be  applied  or  as  to  exact  demarcation  between  the  one  class 
and  the  other,  we  simply  desire  to  submit  this  to  your  attentive  con- 
^deration  as  we  know  from  personal  experience  that  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  such  productions  are  brought  into  this  country  duty 
freci  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  produced  here  and  would 
tedound  to  the  advantajp;e  of  American  IsHDCMr,  although  tibe  publish- 
ei:^  in  that  event  might  oe  obliged  to  place  a  higher  market  jyrice  on 
such  goods  if  produced  in  this  country. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kind  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion, we  are. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

CONOQBBIIA   PuBUSHUiG   HoUSE, 

E.  SmuBLy  General  Agent. 
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PRESS  BOABDS. 

To  Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payi^e, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com/mittee^ 

Waahingtonj  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib  :  We  have  the  following  facts  to  lay  before  you  and  the 
committee  in  reference  to  the  higher  grades  of  press  boards: 

The  present  duty  on  the  lower  grades  is  ample,  but  on  the  hi^^er 
grades  it  is  inadequate. 

The  high-grade  press  boards  are  known  in  the  American  market 
as  press  board,  press  paper,  and  sometimes  as  Fuller's  boards.  In 
the  European  market  tney  are  often  simply  called  cardboard  or  press 
cardboara. 

This  product  does  not  appear  in  the  present  schedule.  It  is  com- 
monly included  under  miscellaneous  paper  products  like  boards  <»* 
cardboards,  but  it  is  an  entirely  different  manufacture.  Cirdboards 
are  made  largely  from  a  waste  product  or  from  wood  pulp.  Press 
boards  of  these  "higher  grades  are  made  entirely  from  the  best  kind 
of  new  ra^,  and  are  finished  by  continuous,  long,  and  repeated 
rolling  ana  by  friction  surface  burnishing,  which  consolidates  and 
highly  surface-finishes  it,  so  that  it  is  a  radically  different  article 
from  the  common  wood,  straw,  or  binder's  board.  The  price  per 
ton  often  rises  to  $400,  according  to  the  labor  spent  in  the  roUing 
and  surface-finishing. 

Present  law^  see  schedule  M,  paragraph  407. 

Change  desired:  On  the  higher  grades,  selling  from  8^  cents  to  SO 
cents  per  pound,  35  per  cent  to  70  per  cert 

Rea^sons  therefor:  These  high-grade  press  boards  are  manufactured 
from  rags,  and  not  at  all  from  wood  pulp  or  waste  papers. 

Amount  of  product  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  about  6,000 
tons  per  year  on  all  grades. 

Price  of  high  grades  of  press  board  as  sold  in  the  market  is  8|  to  20 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  quality. 

Product  used  for  what  purpose :  Finishing  textile  goods,  especially 
silks,  woolens,  and  knit  goods. 

Number  of  persons  interested  in  the  industry  are  estimated  at  about 
250. 

Percentage  of  labor  to  cost  of  material  in  finished  product  of  the 
high  grades  of  press  board :  Approximately  SO  per  cent  and  upward 
of  cost  of  product  is  labor  only. 

PRESENT  €X>MFETrnON  FROM  ABROAD. 

It  is  active  and  increasing.  Owing  to  the  lower  price  of  labw 
abroad,  forei^  manufacturers  are  able  to  pay  freight  charges,  a  profit 
to  the  paper  dealer  or  middleman,  and  the  present  duty  of  35  percent, 
and  still  undersell  us  in  this  country.  This  is  true  to  such  an  extent 
that  at  the  present  time  we  manufacturers  here  are  shut  out  of  oar 
own  home  market  when  we  try  to  sell  our  high  grades  of  press  boards 
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DIFFERENCE  IN   AMOUNT  PAID   LAB0BEB8   IN   THIS   INDUSTRY   HERE   AND 

ABROAD. 

The  average  price  paid  a  workman  here  for  finishing  press  board 
will  run  from  $2.25  to  $3  per  day,  and  for  the  same  labor  abroad,  for 
finishinjs^,  the  workman  is  paid  from  75  to  90  cents  per  day. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  has  little  if  any  advantage  over  us  ex- 
cepting as  to  labor,  but  in  our  particular  proauct,  this  highly  finished 
press  board,  the  cost  of  the  labor  is  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost 
of  the  product;  hence  his  advantage  is  so  great  that  he  controls  our 
home  market  on  the  high  trades  ofpress  board. 

Our  company  has  installed  considerable  machinery  for  finishing 
high  grades  of  press  board,  which  lies  idle  months  at  a  time  simply 
because  we  can  not  sell  our  product  here  in  our  home  market  under 
the  present  conditions. 

Give  us  cheap  labor  or  adequate  tariff  protection  and  we  can  pro- 
duce these  gooas. 

We  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Yours,  sincerely. 

The  Rogers  I^aper  Manufacturing  Co.  (Incorporated), 
Knight  E.  Rogers,  President. 
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